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Some  difficulties ;  youthf ulness ;  struggle  against  various  combinations ;  my 
victory;  an  enemy  made  a  friend.  Lectures  throughout  Michigan';  main  -' 
purpose  in  these;  a  storm  aroused;  vigorous  attack  tpon  my  politioo>eco- 
nomical  views ;  happy  results ;  revenge  upon  my  assailant ;  discussion  in  a 
Cbunty  Court  House.  Breadth  and  strength  then  given  to  my  ideas  t^gard- 
hig  university  education.  President  Tappan.  Henrp'  Simmons  Frieiei 
Bfunnow.  Chief  Justice  Cooley.  Judge  Campbell.  Distinguishing  featare 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  those  days.  Dr.  Tappan'd  good  senise  in 
administration ;  one  typical  exan^ple.  Unworthy  treatment  of  him  by  thft 
Legislature ;  some  causes  dt  this.  Opposition  to  the  State  University  by  thd 
small  sectarian  colleges.  Dr.  Tappan*s  prophecy  to  sundry  demagogues  | 
its  fulfliment.'  Sundry  defects  of  his  qualities;  the  "Winchell  Wttf,*' 
"Armed  Neutrality.'*  Retirement  of  President  Tappan;  its  patnful  tit^ 
cumstances ;  amends  made  later  by  th^  citizens  of  Michigan.  The  1ittl« 
dtyof  Ann  Arbor;  Origin  of  its  niki^e.  Recreations;  tree  planting  on  th« 
campus ;  results  of  this.  Eiodus  of  students  into  the  Civil  War.  LeeturM 
eontlnudd  after  my  resignation.  My  affectionate  relations  with  the  histlfc 
'      tutlon rf  266 
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Chafteb  XVn.    Evolution  of  "The  Cobneix  Idea* — 
1850-1865 

Deyelopment  of  my  ideas  on  umyemity  organization  at  Hobart  CoUege»  at 
Talot  and  abroad.  Their  farther  evolution  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
President  Tappan*s  influence.  My  plan  of  a  university  at  Syracuse.  Dis- 
oussioos  with  George  William  Curtis.  Proposal  to  Gerrit  Smitti ;  its  failure. 
A  new  opportunity  opens 287 


Chapter  XVIII.    Ezra  Cornell — 1864-1874 

Esra  ComelL  My  first  impressions  regarding  him.  His  public  libiwry. 
Temporary  estrangement  between  us ;  regarding  the  Land  Grant  Fund.  Our 
conversation  regarding  his  intended  gift.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
and  the  *'  People's  College  *' ;  his  final  proposal  Drafting  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Charter.  His  foresight.  His  views  of  university  education. 
Struggle  for  the  charter  in  the  Legislature;  our  efforts  to  overcome  the 
coalition  against  us ;  bitter  attacks  on  him ;  final  struggle  in  the  Assembly, 
Senate,  and  before  the  Board  of  Regents.  Mr.  Cornell's  location  of  the  en- 
dowment lands.  He  nominates  me  to  the  University  Presidency.  His  con- 
stant liberality  and  labors.  His  previous  life;  growth  of  his  fortune;  his 
noble  use  of  it;  sundry  original  ways  of  his;  his  enjoyment  of  the  uni- 
versity in  its  early  days ;  his  mixture  of  idealism  and  common  sense.  First 
celebration  of  Founder's  Day.  His  resistance  to  unreason.  Bitter  attacks 
upon  him  in  sundry  newspapers  and  in  the  Legislature ;  the  investigation ; 
his  triumph.  His  minor  characteristics;  the  motto  "True  and  Firm**  on 
his  house.  His  last  days  and  hours  His  political  ideas.  His  quaint  say- 
ings; intellectual  and  moral  characteristics;  equanimity;  religious  convic- 
tions   2M 


Chapteb  XIX.    Organization  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity — 1865-1868 

Virtual  Presidency  of  Cornell  during  two  years  before  my  actual  election. 
Division  of  labor  between  Mr.  Cornell  and  myself.  My  success  in  thwarting 
efforts  to  scatter  the  Iiand  Grant  Fund,  and  in  impressing  three  points  on 
the  Legislature.  Support  given  by  Horace  Greeley  to  the  third  of  these. 
Judge  Folger's  opposition.  Sudden  death  of  Dr.  Willard  and  its  effects.  Our 
compromise  with  Judge  Folger.  The  founding  of  Willard  Asylum.  Contin- 
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resident professorships.  Erection  of  university  buildliigs;  difficulty  arising 
from  a  requirement  of  our  charter ;  general  building  plan  adopted.  My  visit 
to  European  technical  institutions ;  choice  of  foreign  professors ;  purohaaes 
of  books,  apparatus,  etc 
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upon  improvement  of  schools.  My  reprint  of  John  Foster's  "  Essay  on  De- 
daion  of  Character  " ;  its  good  effects.  Compensations ;  character  of  the  stu- 
dents; few  infractions  of  discipline;  causes  of  this;  effects  of  liberty  of 
choice  between  courses  of  study.  My  success  In  preventing  the  use  of  the 
faculty  aa  poUeemen ;  the  Campus  Bridge  case.  Sundry  trials  of  students 
by  the  fbenlty ;  the  Dundee  Lecture  case ;  the  '*  Mock  Programme  "  ease ;  a 
suspension  of  class  officers ;  revelation  in  all  this  of  a  spirit  of  justice  among 
atadenta.  Athleties  and  their  effects.  Boating;  Qeneral  Grant's  remark  to 
me  on  the  Springfield  regatta;  Cornell's  double  sneoess  at  Saratoga;  letter 
from  a  Princeton  graduate.  General  improvement  in  American  university 
students  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 340 


Chapteb  XXI.    Difficulties  and  Dangees  at  Cob- 
NBLL— 1868-1872 

Questions  regarding  courses  of  instruction.  Evils  of  the  old  system  of  assign- 
ing them  entirely  to  resident  professors.  Literary  instruction  at  Tale; 
Ctoorge  William  Curtis  and  John  Lord.  Our  general  scheme.  The  Arts 
Course ;  clinching  it  into  our  system ;  purchase  of  the  Anthon  Library ;  charges 
against  us  on  this  score ;  our  vindication.  The  courses  in  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy ;  Influence  of  one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ideas  upon  the  forma> 
Hon  of  all  these ;  influence  of  my  own  experience.  Professor  Wilder ;  hia 
services  against  fustian  and  "  tall  talk."  The  course  in  literature;  use  made 
of  it  in  promoting  the  general  culture  of  students.  Technical  departments; 
Civil  Engineering ;  incidental  question  of  creed  in  electing  a  professor  to  it» 
Department  of  Agriculture;  its  difficulties;  three  professors  who  tided  it 
through.  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts ;  its  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
Mr.  Cornell's  view  regarding  college  shop  work  for  bread  winning ;  necessity 
for  practical  work  in  connection  with  theoretical ;  mode  of  bringing  about 
this  connection.  Mr.  Sibley's  grift.  Pelay  in  recognition  of  our  success.  De- 
partment of  Architecture ;  origin  of  my  ideas  on  this  subject;  the  Trustees 
accept  my  architectural  library  and  establish  the  Department 364 


Chafteb  XXII.    Fubtheb  Development  of  Univeesitt 
CouESES— 1870-1872 

BstahBshment  of  Laboratories.    Governor  Cleveland's  visit.    Department  of 
Sleetrlcal  Engineering ;  its  origin.    Department  of  Politica]  Science  and  Hi»- 
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tory.  Inflaenc^  of  my  l<|gisUtlye  experience  u|>oii  It ;  mf  report  on  tlie  Paris  ,  ■  . 
lSxpo$iti<m,  and  address  at  Johns  Hopkiiifl ;  a  be^nnlng  madd ;  exeeflent 
work  done  by  Frank  Sanborn.  Provision  for  Political  Economy ;  pyeMttta- 
tion  of  both  sides  of  controverted  questions.  Instruction  in  History ;  my  own 
part  in  It ;  its  gprowth ;  Qeorge  Lincoln  Burr  called  into  it ;  lectures  by  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Freeman,  Froude,  and  others.'  Instruction  ih  American  Klstory ; 
calling  of  George  W:  Greene  and  Theodore  Dwight  as  Non-Resident,  and 
finally  of  Moses  Coit  Tyler  as  Resident  Prof esdor.  t>ii&cu]tie8  in  some  of 
these  Departments.  Reaction,  "  The  Oscillatory  Law  of  Human  Progress.*' 
'^^  Joe"  Sheldon's  '' Professorship  of  Horse  Sense  "  needed.  First  gift  of  a 
building — McGraw  Hall.  Curious  passage  in  a  speech  at  the  laying  of  itA 
comer-stdne.  Military  Instruction;  peculiar  clause  regarding  it  in  ouf 
Charter ;  our  broad  construction  of  it;  my  reasons  for  this.  The  Cbnferring 
of  Degrees ;  abuse  at  sundry  American  Institutions  In  conferring  honorary 
degrees;  why  Cornell  University  confers  none,  ftegutar  Degrees;  theory  . 
originally  proposed ;  theory  adopted ;  recent  chatige  In  practice 377 


ChAFTSB  XXIII.    "  OO-EDUOATION  "  AND  AN  UnSBOTABIAK 

Pulpit— 1871-1904 

▲dmiadoo  of  women.  The  Oortlmd  FfOe  Scholarship ;  tiie  Sagci  gift;  diffi. 
ooltloB  and  niooosa.  BataMishment  of  Sage  Chapel;  condition  named  by  me 
for  its  aoooptsnoe ;  dianuster  of  the  building.  Establiahment  of  a  pieaoher' 
ship;  my  snggestioiia  regarding  it  aeeetltad;  PhlUipa  Brooks  prelMheo  the 

first  sermon,  1875 ;  results  of  this  system.  Establishment  of  Barnes  Hall ; 
its  origin  and  development ;  services  it  has  rendered.  Development  of  son- 
dry  minor  ideas  in  building  up  the  University ;  efforts  to  develop  a  recogni- 
tion of  historical  and  commemorative  features ;  portraits,  tilbletfe,  niemoriid 
windows,  etc.  The  beautiful  work  of  Robert  ^ohardson.  The  Metnortal 
ChapeL  Eiforts  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  original  plan  of 
bttildings ;  constant  necessity  for  such  efforts;  danger^  threatening  the  orig-' 
inal  plan 397 


Chapter  XXIV.   Rocks,  Storms,  and  Peril  —  186S-1874 

Dll&eultles  and  discouragements.  Very  serious  character  uf  some  of  these. 
Financial  dilficulties;  our  approach,  at  times,  to  ruin.  Splendid  gifts ;  their 
continuance;  the  "Ostrander  Elms^;  encouragement  thus  given.  Difficul- 
ties arising  from  our  Charter;  short  time  allowed  us  for  opening  the  Uni- 
versity; general  plans  laid  down  for  us.  Advice,  comments,  etc.,  from' 
friends  and  enemies ;  remark  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  trustees  as  to  their  free- 
dom from  oppressive  supervision  and  control ;  my  envy  of  them.  Large  ex- 
penditure demanded.  Mr.  Cornells  burdens.  Installation  of  a  **  Business 
Manager.*'  My  suspicion  as  to  our  finances.  Mr.  Cornell's  optimism.  Dis- 
covery of  a  large  debt ;  Mr.  Corneirs.  noble  proposal ;  the  debt  cleared  In  fif- 
teen minutes  by  four  men.  Ultimate  result  of  this  subscription;  wor^t 
calamities  to  Cornell  its  greatest  blessings ;  example  of  this  in  the  founding 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Successful  financial  management  ever  since. 
.  FtnauelAl  diflciAties  artshig  from  the  burden  df  the  Univetfsity^lands  on  Jfn  .  ■ 
Cornell,  and  from  his  promotion  of  local  railways;  ^  good  reasons  for  un- 
dertaking these.  Entanglement  of  the  University  affairs  with  those  of  the 
State  and  of  Mr.  Cornell.  Narrow  eaoape  of  the  inBtitutian  from  a  fatal  r^ 
self.    Judge  Pinch  as  an  adviser;  hi*  cixtrkMitku  of  the  Univerflity  and  «f 
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Kr.  GoiB^IFs  fftnUly ;.  interwoven  interesta  disentangled.  Death  of  Hr,  Cop- 
nell,  December,  la?)^.  My  depreeeion  at  tbia  period;  refuge  in  historiMl 
work.  Another  calamity.  Muniflcence  of  John  MoGraw ;  interest  shown  in 
the  institudoln  by  hia  daughter;  her  relations  to  the  University ;  h6r  death; 
her  be^uoat;  my  miagivings  aa  to  our  Ohorter;  personal  compUeaidons  be» 
tween.  the  MoQraw  hairs  awl  some  of  our  tniatees ;  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  thwarted;  iU  success  of  the  University  in  the  ensuing  Utigation» 
Disappointment  at  tbia  prodigioua  loss.  Compensations  for  it.  Splendid 
gifts  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  SagOi  Messrs.  Dean  and  Wm.  H.  Sage,  and  others* 
Continuance  of  sectarian  attaclj^s ;  virulent  outbursts;  we  stand  on  the  de^ 
fensive.  I  finally  take  the  offensive  in  a  lecture  on  **  The  Battle-fields  of 
Science";  its  purpose,  its  reception  when  repeated  and  when  published; 
kindness  of  President  Woolsey  in  the  matter.  Gradual  expansion  of  the 
leotam  into  a  Mfltory  of' ' '  The  Warfare  of  Bdenee  with  theology" ;  filtratkm 
of  the  ideas  it  represents  into.  pubUc  opinion ;  effect  of  this  in  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  University 412 


Chaptek  XXV.    CoNCLUDiif g  Yeaks  — 1881-1885 

Evolution  of  the  University  administration.  The  Trustees ;  new  method  of 
selecting  them ;  Alumni  trustees.  The  Executive  Committee.  The  Faculty ; 
method  of  its  selection ;  its  harmony.  The  Students ;  system  of  taking  them 
Into  our  confidence.  Alumni  assodaitfons.  Engrossing  nature  of  the  admin- 
istration. Collateral  duties.  Addresses  to  the  Legislature,  to  assoclations/to 
other  institutions  of  learning.  DUMes  as  Professor.  Delegation  of  sundry 
administrative  details.  Inaccessibility  of  the  University  in  those  day«;  dif- 
ficulties in  winter:  Am  appointed  Commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo  in  1870; 
to  a  commissionership  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  18?7,  and  as  ihnlster  to  Gfer- 
many  in  1879-1881.  Test  of  the  University  organization  during  these  absences ; 
opportunity  thus  given  the  University  Faculty  to  take  responsibility  in  Uni- 
v^rsl^  governip^nt.  HI  results^  in  sundry  other  institu^ons,  of  holding  .the^ ,  > 
President  alone  responsible,  (i^eneral  good  results  of  our  system.  DiMcul- 
ties  finally  arising.  My  return.  The  four  years  of  my  presidency  after- 
ward. Besignatipn  in  1885.  EiudnesB  of  trustees  and  students.  Am  re- 
quested to  name  my  successor,  aod  I  nominate  Charles  Kepdall  Adams. 
Transfer  of  my  historical  library  to  the  tJniversity.  Two  visits  to  Europe  ; 
reasoiU  for  them.  Lectures  at  various  universities  after  my  return.,  Re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  duties.  Continued  relations  to  the  University.  My 
feelings  toward  it  on  nearing  the  end  of  life     .    .    ^    .    .    . 427 
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Chapter  XXVI.    As  •  ATCAOHi;  ax  St;  Pbteesbuimj  — - 
1854-1855 

My  first  studies  in  History  and  TntemalBlonal  Liiw. '  Am  i^ypointed  attacli^  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Stay  in  London/-  Mr;  Buchanan's  reminiscences.  Arrtwl 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Duty  of  an  attach^.  Effects  of  the  Crimean  War  on  tii» 
poeition  of  the  American  Minister  and-  his  suite.  Gt>od-  feeling  established  be- 
tween Bu!^a  and  the  United  States.  The  Emperor  Nicholas ;  hia  deat^ ;  liia 
Innend.  Reception-  of  the  Diplomatic  Oorpv  at  the  Winter  Palace  by  AtoD* 
ander  II;  his  i^eetsh*,  fe^ng  shown  by  him  toward  Aoi^tria.    Count  NesMl-* 
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TCdfe;  hifl  kindness  to  ma  Visits  of  snndry  Amerieans  to  St.  PeterslniTg. 
Onrtotts  diseovery  at  the  Winter  PaUoe  among  the  machines  left  by  Peter 
the  Ghreat.  American  fiympathisers  with  Russia  in  the  Crimean  War.  Diffi- 
culties tiius  caused  for  the  Minister.  Examples  of  very  original  Americans ; 
the  Kentucky  Colonel;  the  New  York  Ellectlon  Manager;  performance  of 
the  latter  at  a  dinner  party  and  display  at  tiie  Post  House.  Feeling  ef  the 
GoTemment  toward  the  United  States ;  e^uunple  ef  this  ac  the  Kazan  Cathe- 
dral. Household  troubles  of  the  Minister.  Baird  the  Ironmaster ;  his  yacht 
race  with  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander ;  Interesting  scenes  at  his  table.  The 
traveler  Atkinson  and  Siberia 447 


Chapteb  XXVII.    As  Attach^  and  Beabeb  op  De- 
spatches IN  Wab-Time  — 1855 

Blockade  of  the  Neva  by  the  allied  fleet.  A  great  opportunity  lost.  Russian 
caricatures  during  the  Crimean  War.  Visit  to  Moscow.  Curious  features  in 
the  Kremlin ;  the  statoe  of  Napoleon ;  the  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Constitution 
of  Poland.  Evidences  of  offldal  stupidity.  Journey  from  St.  Peter^urg  to 
Warsaw.  Contest  with  the  officials  at  tiie  frontier^  my  victory.  Journey 
across  the  continent:  scene  in  a  railway  carriage  between  Strasbuig  and 
Paris.  Delivery  of  my  despatches  in  Paris.  Baron  Seebach.  The  French 
Exposltioii  of  1856.  Arrival  of  Horaee  Greeley;  comical  features  in  his 
Parisian  life;  his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  his  efforts  to  learn  French  in 
prison  and  after  his  release,  especially  at  the  Cr4merie  of  Madame  Buaque. 
Scenes  at  the  Exposition.  Journey  through  Switaerland.  Experience  at  .the 
Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  Fanny  KembU  Butler;  kind  treatment  by 
the  monks*    My  arrival  in  BerUn  as  student 466 


Chapter  XXVIII.    As  Commissioner  to  Santo  Domin- 
go—1871 

Propositions  for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  I 
am  appointed  one  of  three  Commissioners  to  visit  the  island.  Position  taken 
by  Senator  Sumner;  my  relations  with  him;  ray  efforts  to  reconcile  him 
with  the  Grant  Administration ;  effort  of  Gerrit  Smith.  Speeches  of  Sena-  ' 
tor  Schurz.  Conversations  with  Admiral  Porter,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
others.  Discussions  with  President  Grant;  his  charge  to  me.  Enlistment 
of  scientific  experts.  Direction  of  them.  Our  residence  at  Santo  Domingo 
city.  President  Baes;  his  conversations.  Condition  of  the  Republic;  its 
denudation. ,  Anxiety  of  the  clergy  for  connection  with  the  United  States. 
My  negotiation  with  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Vicar  Apostolic ;  his  earnest  de* 
sire  for  annexation.  Reasons  for  this.  My  expedition  across  the  island. 
Mishaps.  Interview  with  guerrilla  general  in  the  mountains.  His  gift  Vain 
efforts  at  diplomacy.  Our  official  inquiries  regarding  earthquakes;  pious 
view  taken  by  the  Vicar  of  Cotuy.  Visit  to  Vega.  Aid  given  me  by  the 
French  Vicar.  Arrival'  at  Puerto  IHata.  My  stay  at  the  VifSe^President^s 
house ;  a  tropical  catastrophe ;  public  dinner  and  speech  under  difficulties. 
Journey  in  the  JiatUtuket  to  Port-au-Prince.  Scenes  in  the  Haitian  capital ; 
evidences  of  revolution ;  unlimited  paper  money ;  effect  of  these  experienees 
on  Frederick  Douglass.  Visit  to  Jamaica  *,  interview  with  President  GeibmrdL 
Experience  of  the  Commission  witli  a  newspaper  reporter,  landing  wk 
Charleston.    Journey  to  Washington.    Refusal  of  dinner  to  Douglass  on  thm 
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Potomae  ateAaier.  Diaooyery  reigarding  vi  assertion  in  Mr.  Sumner's  ^eeoh 
on  Saoto  Domingo ;  his  injustice.  Diiferenoe  of  opinion  in  drawing  up  our 
report;  we  present  no  recommendation  but  simply  a  statement  of  facts. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BOYHOOD  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK— 1832-1850 

AT  the  close  of  the  Revolution  which  separated  the 
jl\. colonies  from  liie  mother  country,  the  legislature  of 
New  York  set  apart  nearly  two  million  acres  of  land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  State,  as  bounty  to  be  divided  among  her  sol- 
diers who  had  taken  part  in  the  war ;  and  this  *  *  Military 
Trai^t,"  having  been  duly  divided  into  townships,  an  ill- 
inspired  official,  in  lack  of  names  for  so  many  divisions, 
sprinkled  over  l^e  whole  region  the  contents  of  his  class- 
ical dictionary.  Thus  it  was  that  there  fell  to  a  beautiful 
valley  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  the 
name  of  ** Homer/'  Fortunately  the  surveyor-general 
left  to  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  the  names  the 
Indians  had  given  them,  and  so  there  was  still  some  poet- 
ical element  remaining  in  the  midst  of  that  unfortunate 
nomenclature.  The  counties,  too,  as  a  rule,  took  Indian 
names,  so  that  the  town  of  Homer,  with  its  neighbors, 
Tully,  Pompey,  Fabius,  Lysander,  and  the  rest,  were  em- 
bedded in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lakes  Otisco  and  Skaneateles,  and  of  the  rivers  Tiough- 
nioga  atid  Susquehanna. 

Hither  came,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  body  of  sturdy  New  Englanders,  and,  among  them,  my 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Those  on  my  father's 
side:  Asa  White  and  Clara  Keep,  from  Munson,  Massa- 
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chusetts;  those  on  my  mother's  side,  Andrew  Dickson, 
from  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  and  Ruth  Hall  from 
Guilford,  Connecticut.  They  were  all  of  **good  stock/' 
When  I  was  ten  years  old  I  saw  my  great-grandfather  at 
Middlefield,  edghty-two  years  of  age,  stnrciy  and  vigorous ; 
he  had  mowed  a  broad  field  the  day  before,  and  he  walked 
four  miles  to  church  the.  day  a^ter.  He  had^  done  his  duty 
manfully  during  the  war,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
** Great  and  General  Court"  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
held  various  other  oflSces,  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizeus.  As  to  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  there  was  a  tradition  that  we  came  from 
Peregrine  White  of  the.  May  flower;  but  I  have,  never  had 
time  to  find  whether  my  doubts  on  the  subject  were  well 
founded  or  not.  Enough  for  me  to  know  that  my  yeo- 
men ancestors  did  their  duty  in  war  and  peace,  were  hon- 
est, straightforward.  God-fearing  men  and  women,  who 
owned  their  own  lands,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  tb 
cringe  before  any  human  being. 

These  New  Englanders  literally  made  the  New.  York 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose;  and  Homer,  at  my 
birth  in  1832,  about  forty  years  after  the  first  settlers 
came,  was,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  im- 
aginable. In  the  heart  of  it  was  the  *  *  Green, ' '  and  albng 
the  middle  of  this  a  line  of  church  edifices,  and  the  acad*- 
emy.  In  front  of  the  green,  parallel  to  the  river,  ran; 
north  and  south,  the  broad  main  street,  beautifully  shaded 
with  maples,  and  on  either  side  of  this,  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  were  stores,  shops,  and  the  main  taverns ;  while 
north  and  south  of  these  were  large  and  pleasant  dwell- 
ings, each  in  its  own  garden  or  grove  or  orchard,  arid 
separated  from  the  street  by  light  palings,— all,  without 
exception,  neat,/  trim,  and  tidy. 

My  first  recollections  are  of  a  big,  comfortable  house 
of  farick,  in  what  is  now  called  ** colonial  style,"  with  a 
** stoop,"  long  and  broad,  on  its  southern  side,  which  in 
summer  was  shaded  with  honeysuckles.  Spreading  out 
southward  from  this  was  a  spacious  garden  filled  with 
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old-fashioned  flow^ris,  suid  in  this  I  learned  to  walk.  .  To 
thi«  hour  the  perfume  of  a  pink  brings  the  whole  scene 
before  me,  and  proves  the  justice  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Hohnes's  saying  that  we  remember  past  scenes  more  viv- 
idly by  the  sense  of  smell  than  by  the  sense  of  sight. 

I  can  claim  no  merit  for  clambering  out  of  poverty. 
My  childhood  was  happy;  my  surroundings  wholesome j 
I  was  brought  up  neither  in  poverty  nor  riches ;  my  paxr 
ents  were  what  were  called  *' well-to-do-people " ;  every- 
thing about  me  was  good  and  substantial;  but  our  mode 
of  life  was  frugal ;  waste  or  e^^travagance  or  pretense  was 
not  permitted  for  a  moment.  My  paternal  grandfather 
had  been,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  richest 
man  in  the  to'Wnship ;  but  some  time  before  my  birth  he 
had  become  one  of  the  poorest ;  for  a  fire  had  consumed 
his  mills,  there  was  no  insurance,  and  his  health  gave  way. 
On  my  father,  Horace  White,  had  fallen,  therefore,  the 
main  care  of  his  father's  family.  It  was  to  the  young 
man,  apparently,  a  great  calamity:— that  which  grieved 
him  most  being  that  it  took  him— a  boy  not  far  in  his 
teens -^  out  of  school.  But  he  met  the  emergency  man- 
fully, waa  soon  known  far'  and  wide  for  .his  energy, 
ability,  and  integrity,  and  long  before  he  had  reached 
middle  age  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  men  of  busir 
nesB  in  the  county. 

My  mother  had  a  more  serene  career.  In  anotl^er  part 
of  these  Reminiscences,  saying  something  of  my  religious 
and  political  development,  I  shall  speak  again  of  her  and 
of  her  parents.  SuflSce  it  here  that  her  father  prospered 
as  a-  man  of  business,  was-  known  as  *  *  Colonel, ' '  and  also 
as  ** Squire"  Dickson,  and  represented  his  county  in  the 
State  legislature.  He  died  when  I  was  about  three  years 
old,  and  I  vaguely  remember  being  brought  to  him  as  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed.  On  one  account,  above  all  others, 
I  have  long  looked  back  to  him  with  pride-  For  the  first 
public  care  of  the  early  settlers  had  been  a  church,  and 
the  seoond  a  school.  This  school  had  been  speedily  de- 
vdoped^into  Cortland  Academy,  which  soon  became  fa- 
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moos  throughout  all  that  region,  and,  as  a  boy  of  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  I  was  very  proud  to  read  on  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  Academy  building  my  grandfather's  name 
among  those  of  the  original  founders. 

Not  unlikely  there  thus  came  into  my  blood  the  strain 
which  has  led  me  ever  since  to  feel  that  the  building  up  of 
goodly  institutions  is  more  honorable  than  any  other 
work,— an  idea  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  efforts  in 
developing  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  founding 
Cornell  University. 

To  Cortland  Academy  students  came  from  far  and 
near ;  and  it  soon  began  sending  young  men  into  the  fore- 
most places  of  State  and  Church.  At  an  early  day,  too, 
it  began  receiving  young  women  and  sending  them  forth 
to  become  the  best  of  matrons.  As  my  family  left  the 
place  when  I  was  seven  years  old  I  was  never  within 
its  walls  as  a  student,  but  it  acted  powerfully  on  my 
education  in  two  ways,— it  gave  my  mother  the  best  of 
her  education,  and  it  gave  to  me  a  respect  for  scholarship. 
The  library  and  collections,  though  small,  suggested  pur- 
suits better  than  the  scramble  for  place  or  pelf;  the 
public  exercises,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  led  my 
thoughts,  no  matter  how  vaguely,  into  higher  regions,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  awe  which  came  over  me  when 
as  a  child,  I  saw  Principal  Woolworth,  with  his  best  stu- 
dents ai'ound  him  on  the  green,  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations through  a  small  telescope. 

Thus  began  my  education  into  that  great  truth,  so  im- 
perfectly understood,  as  yet,  in  our  country,  that  stores, 
shops,  hotels,  facilities  for  travel  and  traffic  are  not  the 
highest  things  in  civilization. 

This  idea  was  strengthened  in  the  family.  Devoted  as 
my  father  was  to  business,  he  always  showed  the  greatest 
respect  for  men  of  thought.  I  have  known  him,  even 
when  most  absorbed  in  his  pursuits,  to  watch  occasions 
for  walking  homeward  with  a  clergyman  or  teacher, 
whose  conversation  he  especially  prized.  There  was  scant 
respect  in^  the  family  for  the  petty  politicians  of  the 
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region;  but  there  was  great  respect  for  the  instructors 
of  the  academy,  and  for  any  college  professor  who  hap- 
pened to  be  traveling  through  the  town.  I  am  now  in  my 
sixty-eighth  year,  and  I  write  these  lines  from  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Berlin.  It  is  my  duty  here,  as  it  has 
been  at  other  European  capitals,  to  meet  various  high 
officials;  but  that  old  feeling,  engendered  in  my  child- 
hood, continues,  and  I  bow  to  the  representatives  of 
the  universities,  ~  to  the  leaders  in  science,  literature,  and 
art,  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  respect  far  greater  than 
to  their  so-called  superiors,— princelings  and  high  mili- 
tary or  civil  officials.    . 

Influences  of  a  more  direct  sort  came  from  a  primary 
school.  To  this  I  was  taken,  when  about  three  years  old, 
for  a  reason  which  may  strike  the  present  generation 
as  curious.  The  colored  servant  who  had  charge  of  me 
wished  to  learn  to  read— so  she  slipped  into  the  school  and 
took  me  with  her.  As  a  result,  though  my  memory  runs 
back  distinctly  to  events  near  the  beginning  of  my  fourth 
year,  it  holds  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  a  time  when 
I  could  not  read  easily.  The  only  studies  which  I  recall 
with  distinctness,  as  carried  on  before  my  seventh  year, 
are  arithmetic  and  geography.  As  to  the  former,  the 
multiplication-table  was  chanted  in  chorus  by  the  whole 
body  of  children,  a  rhythmical  and  varied  movement  of 
the  arms  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  These  exer- 
cises gave  us  pleasure  and  fastened  the  tables  in  our 
minds.  As  to  geography,  that  gave  pleasure  in  another 
way.  The  books  contained  pictures  which  stimulated  my 
imagination  and  prompted  me  to  read  the  adjacent  text 
There  was  no  over-pressure.  Mental  recreation  and  in- 
formation were  obtained  in  a  loose  way  from  **Rollo 
Books,''  ** Peter  Parley  Books,"  ^'Sanford  and  Mer- 
ton, ' '  the  ,*  *  Children 's  Magazine, ' '  and  the  like.  I  now 
think  it  a  pity  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  read,  instead  of 
these,  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Cooper,  which  I  discovered 
later.  I  devoutly  thank  Heaven  that  no  such  thing  as 
a  sensation  newspaper  was  ever  brought  into  the  house,— 
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even  if  there  were  one  at  that  time,— which  I  doubt.  Ab 
to  physical  recreation,  there  was  plenty  during  the  sum^ 
mer  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  during  the  winter  in 
coasting,  building  huts  in  the  deep  siiow,  and  in  storm- 
ing or  defending  the  snow  forts  on  the  village  green.  One 
of  tiiese  childish  sports  had  a  historical  connection  with 
a  period  which  now  seems  very  far*  away.  If  any  old 
settler  happened  to  pass  during  our  snow-balling  or 
our  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  he  was  sure  to  look 
on  with  interest,  and,  at  some  good  shot,  to  cry  out,— 
^' Shoot  Bur goj/ne I"— thus  recalling  his  remembrances 
of  the  sharpshooters  who  brought  about  the  great  sur- 
render at  Saratoga. 

In  my  seventh  year  my  father  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  bank  established  at  Syracuse,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  there  the  family  soon  joined  him.  I  remember 
that  coming  through  the  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  road 
between  the  two  villages,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
bowers  and  other  decorations  which  had  been  used 
shortly  before  at  the  installation  of  a  new  Indian  chief. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Onondagas,— formerly  the 
great  central  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,— the  warlike  confed- 
eracy of  the  Six  Nations;  and  as,  in  a  general  way,  the 
story  was  told  me  on  that  beautiful  day  in  September  a 
new  world  of  romance  was  opened  to  m^;  so  that  Indian 
stories,  and  esi)ecially  Cooper's  novels,  when  I  was  al- 
lowed to  read  them,  took  on  a  new  reality: 

Syracuse,  which  is  now  a  city  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  then  a  straggling  idl- 
lage  of  about  five  thousand.  After  mu<?h  time  lodt*  in 
sundry  poor  ^* select  schools''  I  was  sent  to  one  of  thie 
public  schools  which  was  very  good,  and  thence,  when 
about  twelve  years  old,  to  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  Syracuse  Academy. 

There,  by  good  luck,  was  Joseph  A.  Allen,  the  best 
teacher  of  English  branches  I  have  ever  known.  He  had 
no  rules  and  no  syistem ;  or,  rather,  his  rule  Was  to  have 
no  rules,  and  his  system  was  to  haVe  no  system.  To 
most  teachers  this  would  have  been  fatal;  but  he  had 
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genius.  He  seemed  to  divine  the  oharacter  and  eater  into 
the  purpose  of  eveiy  boy.  Work  uudeir  him  5FaB  a  plea- 
tore.  His  methods  were  very  simple,  Great  attention 
was  given. to  reading  aloud  from  a  book  made  up  of'  se- 
lections from  the  best  authors,  ^nd  to  recitals  from  these. 
Thus  I  stored  up  not  only  some  of  the  best  things  in 
the  older  English  writers,  but  inspiring  poems  of  Bryant, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  other  modems.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  more  of  this  was  not  given  us.  I  recall,  among 
treasures  thus  gained,  which  have  been  precious  to  me 
ever  since,  in  many  a  weary  or  sleepless  hour  on  land 
and  sea,  extracts  from  Shakspere,  parts  of  Milton's 
'^ Samson  Agonistes,"  and  of  his  sonnets;  Gray's 
** Elegy,''  Byron ?8  *^Ode  to  the  Ocean,"  Campbell's 
**What  's  Hallowed  Ground!"  Goldsmith's  '* Deserted 
Village,"  Longfellow's  ** Psalm  of  Life,"  Irving 's  '^Voy- 
age  to  Europe,"  and  parts  of  Webster's  ** Reply  to 
Hayne. ' ' 

At  this  school  the  wretched  bugbear  of  English  spell- 
ing was  dealt  with  by  a  method  which,  so  long  as  our  pres- 
ent monstrous  orthography  continues,  seems  to. me  the 
best  possible.  During  the  last  half-hour  of  every  day, 
each  scholar  was  required  to  have  before  him  a  copy- 
book, of  which  each  page  was  divided  into  two  columns. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  column  was  the  word  *  *  Spelling ' ' ; 
at  the  head  of  the  second  column  was  the  word  *^  Cor- 
rected." The  teacher  then  gave  out  to  the  school  about 
twenty  of  the  more  important  words  in  the  reading-les- 
son  of  the  day,  and^  as  he  thus  dictated  each  word,  each 
scholar  wrote  it  in  the  colunm  headed  *  *  Spelling. ' '  When 
all  the  words  were  thus  written,  the  first  scholar  was  asked 
to  spell  from  his  book  the  first  word;  if  misspelled,  it 
was  passed  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  was  spelled  cor- 
rectly; whereupon  all  who  had  made  a  mistake  in  writ 
ing  ijt  made  the  proper  correction  on  the  opposite  column. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  greater  part  of  us  learned 
orthography  practically.  For  the  practical  use  of  spell- 
ing comes  in  writing. 

The  only  mistake  in  Mr.  Allen 's  teaching  was  too  much 
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attention  to  English  grammar.  The  order  ought  to  be, 
literature  first,  and  grammar  afterward.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  more  tiresome  trifling  in  the  world  for  boys  and 
girls  than  rote  recitations  and  parsing  from  one  of  the 
usual  grammatical  text-books. 

As  to  mathematics,  arithmetic  was,  perhaps,  pushed 
too  far  into  puzzles ;  but  geometry  was  made  fascinating 
by  showing  its  real  applications  and  the  beauty  of  its 
reasoning.  It  is  the  only  mathematical  study  I  ever  loved. 
In  natural  science,  though  most  of  the  apparatus  of 
schools  nowadays  was  wanting,  Mr.  Allen's  instruction 
was  far  beyond  his  time.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  ex- 
cited interest  when,  occasionally,  the  village  surgeon  came 
in,  and  the  whole  school  was  assembled  to  see  him  dis- 
sect the  eye  or  ear  or  heart  of  an  ox.  Physics,  as  then 
understood,  was  studied  in  a  text-book,  but  there  was 
illustration  by  simple  apparatus,  which  fastened  firmly 
in  my  mind  the  main  facts  and  principles. 

The  best  impulse  by  this  means  came  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy,  Mr.  Oren  Boot,— one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  American  science,  whose  modesty  alone  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  fame.  I  was  too  young  to  take  direct  in- 
struction from  him,  but  the  experiments  which  I  saw  him 
I)erf  orm  led  me,  with  one  or  two  of  my  mates,  to  construct 
an  excellent  electrical  machine  and  subsidiary  apparatus ; 
and  with  these,  a  small  galvanic  battery  and  an  extempor- 
ized orrery,  I  diluted  Professor  Root's  lectures  with  the 
teachings  of  my  little  books  on  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy  to  meet  the  capacities  of  the  younger  boys  in 
our  neighborhood. 

Salient  among  my  recollections  of  this  period  are  the 
cries  and  wailing  of  a  newly-born  babe  in  the  rooms  at 
the  academy  occupied  by  the  principal,  and  adjacent  to 
our  big  school-room.  Several  decades  of  years  later  I  had 
the  honor  of  speaking  on  the  platform  of  Cooper  Insti- 
tute in  company  with  this  babe,  who,  as  I  write,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  very  energetic  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  McKinley, 
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Unfortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Root  was  soon  afterward 
called  away  to  a  professorship  at  Hamilton  College,  and 
so,  though  living  in  the  best  of  all  regions  for  geological 
study,  I  was  never  properly  grounded  in  that  science,  and 
as  to  botany,  I  am  to  this  hour  utterly  ignorant  of  its 
simplest  facts  and  principles.  I  count  this  as  one  of  the 
mistakes  in  my  education,— resulting  in  the  loss  of  much 
valuable  knowledge  and  high  pleasure. 

As  to  physical  development,  every  reasonable  encour- 
agement was  given  to  play.  Mr.  Allen  himself  came  fre 
(juently  to  the  play-grounds.  He  was  an  excellent  musi- 
cian and  a  most  helpful  influence  was  exerted  by  singing, 
which  was  a  daily  exercise  of  the  school.  I  then  began 
taking  lessons  regularly  in  music  and  became  proficient 
enough  to  play  the  organ  occasionally  in  church ;  the  best 
result  of  this  training  being  that  it  gave  my  life  one  of  its 
deepest,  purest,  and  most  lasting  pleasures. 

On  the  moral  side,  Mr.  Allen  influenced  many  of 
us  by  liberalizing  and  broadening  our  horizon.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Channing  and  an  abolitionist,  and,  though  he 
never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  proselyte  any  of  his 
scholars,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school  made  sec- 
tarian bigotry  impossible. 

As  to  my  general  education  outside  the  school  I  browsed 
about  as  best  I  could.  My  passion  in  those  days  was  for 
machinery,  and,  above  all,  for  steam  machinery.  The 
stationary  and  locomotive  engines  upon  the  newly-es- 
tablished railways  toward  Albany  on  the  east  and  Buffalo 
on  the  west  especially  aroused  my  attention,  and  I  came  to 
know  every  locomotive,  its  history,  character,  and  capabil- 
ities, as  well  as  every  stationary  engine  in  the  whole  re- 
gion. My  holiday  excursions,  when  not  employed  in  boat- 
ing or  skating  on  the  Onondaga  Creek,  or  upon  the  lake, 
were  usually  devoted  to  visiting  workshops,  where  the 
engine  drivers  and  stokers  seemed  glad  to  talk  with  a 
youngster  who  took  an  interest  in  their  business.  Espe- 
cially interested  was  I  in  a  rotary  engine  on  ** Barker's 
centrifugal  principle, ' '  with  which  the  inventor  had  prom- 
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ised  to  propel  locomotives  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour,  but  which  had  been  degraded  to  grinding  bark  in 
a  tannery.  I  felt  its  disgrace  keenly,  as  a  piece  of  gross 
injustice ;  but  having  obtained  a  small  brass  model,  fitted 
to  it  a  tin  boiler  and  placed  it  on  a  little  stern-wheel  boat, 
I  speedily  discovered  the  secret  of  the  indignity  which 
had  overtaken  the  machine,  for  no  boat  could  carry  a 
boiler  large  enough  to  supply  steam  for  it. 

So,  too,  I  knew  every  water-wheel  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  whether  overshot,  undershot,  breast,  or  turbine. 
Everything  in  the  nature  of  a  motor  had  an  especial  fas- 
cination for  me,  and  for  the  men  in  control  of  such  power 
I  entertained  a  respect  which  approached  awe. 

Among  all  these,  my  especial  reverence  was  given  to  the 
locomotive  engineers;  in  my  youthful  mind  they  took  on 
a  heroic  character.  Often  during  the  night  watches  I 
thought  of  them  as  braving  storm  and  peril,  responsible 
for  priceless  freights  of  human  lives.  Their  firm,  keen 
faces  come  back  to  me  vividly  through  the  mists  of  sixty 
years,  and  to  this  day  I  look  up  to  their  successors  at  the 
throttle  with  respectful  admiration. 

After  Professor  Root's  departure  the  Syracuse  Acad- 
emy greatly  declined,  Mr.  Allen  being  the  only  strong 
man  left  among  its  teachers,  and,  as  I  was  to  go 
to  college,  I  was  removed  to  a  *' classical  school.''  This 
school  was  not  at  first  very  successful.  Its  teacher  was 
a  good  scholar  but  careless.  Under  him  I  repeated  the 
grammatical  forms  and  rules  in  Latin  and  Greek,  glibly, 
term  after  term,  without  really  understanding  their 
value.  His  great  mistake,  which  seems  to  me  a  not  in- 
frequent one,  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  repeating 
rules  and  forms  means  understanding  them  and  their  ap- 
plication. But  a  catastrophe  came.  I  had  been  promoted 
beyond  my  deserts  from  a  lower  into  an  upper  Latin  class, 
and  at  a  public  examination  the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph 
May,  who  was  present,  asked  me  a  question,  to  which  I 
made  an  answer  revealing  utter  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  Latin  grammar.    He  was  discon- 
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certed  at  the  result,  I  still  more  so,  and  our  preceptor  most 
of  all.  That  evening  my  father  very  solemnly  asked  me 
about  it.  I  was  mortified  beyond  expression,  did  not 
sleep  at  all  that  night,  and  of  my  own  accord,  began 
reviewing  my  Andrews  and  Stoddard  thoroughly  and  vig- 
orously. But  this  did  not  save  the  preceptor.  A  suc- 
cessor was  called,  a  man  who  afterward  became  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  divine  and  professor  in  a  Southern 
university,  James  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
of  men,  and  his  manly,  moral  influence  over  his  scholars 
was  remarkable.  Many  of  them  have  reached  positions  of 
usefulness,  and  I  think  they  will  agree  that  his  influence 
upon  their  lives  was  most  happy.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  he  was  still  very  young,  not  yet  through  his 
senior  year  in  Union  College,  and  his  methods  in  classical 
teaching  were  imperfect.  He  loved  his  classics  and  taught 
liis  better  students  to  love  them,  but  he  was  neither  thor 
ough  in  grammar,  nor  sure  in  translation,  and  this  1 
afterward  found  to  my  sorrow.  My  friend  and  school- 
mate of  that  time,  W.  0.  S.,  published  a  few  years  since 
in  the  *  *  St.  Nicholas  Magazine, ' '  an  account  of  this  school. 
It  was  somewhat  idealized,  but  we  doubtless  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  lack  of  grammatical  drill  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  love  of  manliness,  and  the  dislike  of 
meanness,  which  was  in  those  days  our  very  atmosphere. 
Probably  the  best  thing  for  my  mental  training  was  thai 
Mr.  Hoyt  interested  me  in  my  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  and  required  me  to  write  out  my  translations  in  the 
best  English  at  my  command. 

But  to  all  his  pupils  he  did  not  prove  so  helpful.  One 
of  them,  though  he  has  since  become  an  energetic  man 
of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  certainly  not  helpec^ 
into  his  present  position  by  his  Latin ;  for  of  all  the  tran 
lations  I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of,  one  of  his  was  tli. 
worst.  Being  called  to  construe  the  first  line  of  tli. 
^neid,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

'^Arma,—axms;  virumque,—aTid  a  man;  cano, —and  a 
dog."    There  was  a  roar,  and  Mr.  Hoyt,  though  evidently 
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saddened,  kept  his  temper.  He  did  not,  like  the  great 
and  good  Arnold  of  Rugby,  under  similar  provocation, 
knock  the  offender  down  with  the  text-book. 

Still  another  agency  in  my  development  was  the  de- 
bating club,  so  inevitable  in  an  American  village.  Its 
discussions  were  sometimes  pretentious  and  always  crude, 
but  something  was  gained  thereby.  I  remember  that  one 
of  the  subjects  was  stated  as  follows:  **AVhich  has  done 
most  harm,  intemperance  or  fanaticism."  The  debate 
was  without  any  striking  feature  until  my  schoolmate, 
W.  0.  S.,  brought  up  heavy  artillery  on  the  side  of  the 
anti-fanatics:  namely,  a  statement  of  the  ruin  wrought 
by  Mohammedanism  in  the  East,  and,  above  all,  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Alexandrian  library  by  Caliph 
Omar ;  and  with  such  eloquence  that  all  the  argumentatior 
which  any  of  us  had  learned  in  the  temperance  meetings 
was  paralyzed. 

On  another  occasion  we  debated  the  question:  *^Was 
the  British  Government  justified  in  its  treatment  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte?"  Much  historical  lore  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  when  an  impassioned 
young  orator  wound  up  a  bitter  diatribe  against  the  great 
emperor  as  follows:  **The  British  Government  was  jus- 
tified, and  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's murder  of  the  *  Duck  de  Engine'  "  (Due  d'Enghien). 

As  to  education  outside  of  the  school  very  important 
to  me  had  been  the  discovery,  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  of '  *  *  The  Monastery, '  by  the  author  of  '  Waverley . '  ' ' 
Who  the  **  author  of  *  Waverley'  "  was  I  neither  knew  nor 
cared,  but  read  the  book  three  times,  end  over  end,  in  a 
sort  of  fascination.  Unfortunately,  novels  and  romances 
were  kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  unfit  reading  for  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  some  years  before  I  reveled  in  Scott's 
other  novels.  That  they  would  have  been  thoroughly 
good  and  wholesome  reading  for  me  I  know,  and  about 
my  sixteenth  year  they  opened  a  new  world  to  me  and 
gave  healthful  play  to  my  imagination.  I  also  read  and 
re-read  Bunyan's  *^ Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and,  with  plea- 
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sure  even  more  intense,  the  earlier  works  of  Dickens, 
which  were  then  appearing. 

My  only  regret,  as  regards  that  time,  is  that,  between  the 
rather  trashy  ** boys'  books''  on  one  side  and  the  rather 
severe  books  in  the  family  library  on  the  other,  I  read 
far  less  of  really  good  literature  than  I  ought  to  have 
done.  My  reading  was  absolutely  without  a  guide,  hence 
fitful  and  scrappy;  parts  of  RoUin's  'VAncient  History" 
and  Lander's  '* Travels  in  Africa"  being  mixed  up  with 
** Robinson  Crusoe"  and  **The  Scottish  Chiefs."  Re- 
flection on  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  some 
kindly  guidance  in  the  reading  of  a  fairly  scholarly  boy 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  never  more  so  than  now, 
when  books  are  so  many  and  attractive.  I  should  lay 
much  stress,  also,  on  the  hearing  of  good  literature  well 
read,  and  the  interspersing  of  such  reading  with  some 
remarks  by  the  reader,  pointing  out  the  main  beauties 
of  the  pieces  thus  presented. 

About  my  tenth  year  occurred  an  event,  apparently 
trivial,  but  really  very  important  in  my  mental  devel- 
opment during  many  years  afterward.  My  father 
brought  home  one  day,  as  a  gift  to  my  mother,  a  hand- 
some quarto  called  ^*'The  Gallery  of  British  Artists." 
It  contained  engravings  from  pictures  by  Turner,  Stan-' 
field,  Cattermole,  and  others,  mainly  representing  scenes 
from  Shakspere,  Scott,  Bums,  picturesque  architecture, 
and  beautiful  views  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this 
book  I  never  tired.  It  aroused  in  me  an  intense  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  subjects  represented,  and  this  desire 
has  led  me  since  to  visit  and  to  study  every  c^hedral, 
church,  and  town  hall  of  any  historical  or  architectural 
significance  in  Europe,  outside  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
But,  far  more  important,  it  gave  an  especial  zest  to  nearly 
all  Scott's  novels,  and  especially  to  the  one  which  I  have 
always  thought  the  most  fascinating,  ^'Quentin  Dur- 
ward. ' '  This  novel  led  me  later,  not  merely  to  visit  Liege, 
and  Orleans,  and  Clery,  and  Tours,  but  to  devour  the 
chronicles  and  histories  of  that  period,  to  become  deeply 
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interested  in  historical  studies,  and  to  learn  how  great 
principles  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  events.  The 
first  of  these  principles  I  ever  clearly  discerned  was  dur- 
ing my  reading  of  **Quentin  Durward"  and  **Anne  of 
Geierstein,"  when  there  was  revealed  to  me  the  secret 
of  the  centralization  of  power  in  Europe,  and  of  the  tri- 
umph of  monarchy  over  feudalism. 

In  my  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  another  element 
entered  into  my  education.  Syracuse,  as  the  central  city 
of  the  State,  was  the  scene  of  many  conventions  and  pub- 
lic meetings.  That  was  a  time  of  very  deep  earnestness  in 
political  matters.  The  last  great  efforts  were  making, 
by  the  more  radical,  peaceably  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and,  by  the  more  conservative,  peaceably  to 
preserve  the  Union.  The  former  of  these  efforts  interested 
me  most.  There  were  at  Syracuse  frequent  public  de- 
bates between  the  various  groups  of  the  anti-slavery 
party  represented  by  such  men  as  Gerrit  Smith,  Wendell 
Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  John  Parker  Hale, 
Samuel  Joseph  May,  and  Frederick  Douglass.  They  took 
strong  hold  upon  me  and  gave  me  a  higher  idea  of  a  man's 
best  work  in  life.  That  was  the  bloom  period  of  the  old 
popular  lecture.  It  was  the  time  when  lectures  were  ex- 
pected to  build  character  and  increase  knowledge;  the 
sensation  and  buffoon  business  which  destroyed  the  sys- 
tem had  not  yet  come  in.  I  feel  to  this  hour  the  good  in- 
fluence of  lectures  then  heard,  in  the  old  City  Hall  at 
Syracuse,  from  such  men  as  President  Mark  Hopkins, 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Senator  Hale  of  New  Hampshire, 
Emersdh,  Ware,  Whipple,  and  many  others. 

As  to  recreative  reading  at  this  period,  the  author  who 
exercised  the  strongest  influence  over  me  was  Charles 
Kingsley.  His  novels  ** Alton  Locke"  and  ** Yeast"  in- 
terested me  greatly  in  efforts  for  doing  away  with  old 
abuses  in  Europe,  and  his  * '  Two  Years  After ' '  increased 
my  hatred  for  negro  slavery  in  America.  His  *' West- 
ward Ho!"  extended  my  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  and  increased  my  manliness.    Of  this  period,  too. 
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was  my  reading  of  Lowell's  Poems,  many  of  which  I 
greatly  enjoyed.  His  *^Biglow  Papers"  were  a  perpetual 
delight;  the  dialect  was  familiar  to  me  since,  in  the  lit- 
tle New  England  town  transplanted  into  the  heart  of 
central  New  York,  in  which  I  was  born,  the  less  educated 
people  used  it,  and  the  dry  and  droll  Yankee  expres- 
sions of  our  *'help"  and  '^ hired  man''  were  a  source  of 
constant  amusement  in  the  family. 

In  my  seventeenth  year  came  a  trial.  My  father  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  establishing  a  parish  school  for 
St.  Paul's  church  in  Syracuse,  in  accordance  with  the 
High  Church  views  of  our  rector.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  there 
was  finally  called  to  the  mastership  a  young  candidate 
for  orders,  a  brilliant  scholar  and  charming  man,  who  has 
since  become  an  eminent  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  To  him  was  intrusted  my  final  prepara- 
tion for  college.  I  had  always  intended  to  enter  one 
of  the  larger  New  England  universities,  but  my  teacher 
was  naturally  in  favor  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  bishop.  Dr.  de  Lancey,  being  also  thrown 
powerfully  into  the  scale,  my  father  insisted  on  placing 
me  at  a  small  Protestant  Episcopal  college  in  western 
New  York.  I  went  most  reluctantly.  There  were  in  the 
faculty  several  excellent  men,  one  of  whom  afterward 
became  a  colleague  of  my  own  in  Cornell  University,  and 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  it.  Unfortunately,  we  of 
the  lower  college  classes  could  have  very  little  instruc- 
tion from  him;  still  there  was  good  instruction  from 
others;  the  tutor  in  Greek,  James  Morrison  Clarke,  was 
one  of  the  best  scholars  I  have  ever  known. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1849  that  I  went  into  residence 
at  the  little  college  and  was  assigned  a  very  unprepos- 
sessing room  in  a  very  ugly  barrack.  Entering  my  new 
quarters  I  soon  discovered  about  me  various  cabalistic 
signs,  some  of  them  evidently  made  by  heating  large  iron 
keys,  and  pressing  them  against  the  woodwork.  On 
inquiring  I  found  that  the  room  had  been  occupied  some 
years  before  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Philip  Spencer, 
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a  member  of  the  famous  Spencer  family  of  Albany,  who, 
having  passed  some  years  at  this  little  college,  and  never 
having  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  freshman  class,  had 
gone  to  another  institution  of  about  the  same  grade,  had 
there  founded  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  which  is  now 
widely  spread  among  American  universities,  and  then, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  who  was  Secretarj^ 
of  War,  had  been  placed  as  a  midshipman  under  Com- 
modore McKenzie  on  the  brig-of-war  Somers,  On  the 
coast  of  Africa  a  mutiny  was  discovered,  and  as,  on  ex- 
amination, young  Spencer  was  found  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  papers  discovered  in  his  cabin  revealed  the  plan  of 
seizing  the  ship  and  using  it  in  a  career  of  piracy,  the 
young  man,  in  spite  of  his  connection  with  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  was  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  with  two  of  his 
associates. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  him  at  the  college  was  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Hermean  Society,  It  was  a 
copy  of  *  *  The  Pirates '  Own  Book  " :  a  glorification  of  the 
exploits  of  *^Blackbeard"  and  other  great  freebooters, 
profusely  adorned  with  illustrations  of  their  joys  and  tri- 
umphs. This  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words,  *  *  Pre- 
sented to  the  Hermean  Society  by  Philip  Spencer,''  and 
was  in  those  days  shown  as  a  great  curiosity. 

The  college  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  of  discipline  there 
was  none;  there  were  about  forty  students,  the  majority 
of  them,  sons  of  wealthy  churchmen,  showing  no  inclina- 
tion to  work  and  much  tendency  to  dissipation.  The 
authorities  of  the  college  could  not  afford  to  expel  or  even 
offend  a  student,  for  its  endowment  was  so  small  that  it 
must  have  all  the  instruction  fees  possible,  and  must  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  wealthy  fathers  of  its  scapegrace 
students.  The  scapegraces  soon  found  this  out,  and  the 
result  was  a  little  pandemonium.  Only  about  a  dozen 
of  our  number  studied  at  all;  the  rest,  by  translations, 
promptings,  and  evasions  escaped  without  labor.  I  have 
had  to  do  since,  as  student,  professor,  or  lecturer,  with 
some  half-dozen  large  universities  at  home  and  abroad, 
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and  in  all  of  these  together  haye  not  seen  so  much  carous- 
ing and  wild  dissipation  as  I  then  saw  in  this  little 
** Church  college"  of  which  the  especial  boast  was  that, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  its  students,  it  was  **able 
to  exercise  a  direct  Christian  influence  upon  every  young 
man  committed  to  its  care.'' 

The  evidences  of  this  Christian  influence  were  not  clear. 
The  president  of  the  college.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hale,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  highest  character;  a  good  scholar,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  a  wise  administrator;  but  his 
stature  was  very  small,  his  girth  very  large,  and  his  hair 
very  yellow.  When,  then,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the 
month,  there  was  read  at  chapel  from  the  Psalter  the 
words,  *^And  there  was  little  Benjamin,  their  ruler," 
very  irreverent  demonstrations  were  often  made  by  the 
students,  presumably  engaged  in  worship ;  demonstrations 
so  mortifying,  indeed,  that  at  last  the  president  frequently 
substituted  for  the  regular  Psalms  of  the  day  one  of  the 
beautiful  **  Selections "  of  Psalms  which  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  has  so  wisely  incorporated  into  its 
prayer-book. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  indignity  which 
these  youth  ^' under  direct  Christian  influence"  perpe- 
trated upon  their  reverend  instructors.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  behold  a  professor,  an  excellent  clergyman,  seek- 
ing to  quell  hideous  riot  in  a  student's  room,  buried  under 
a  heap  of  carpets,  mattresses,  counterpanes,  and  blankets ; 
to  see  another  clerical  professor  forced  to  retire  through 
the  panel  of  a  door  under  a  shower  of  lexicons,  boots,  and 
brushes,  and  to  see  even  the  president  himself,  on  one  oc- 
casion, obliged  to  leave  his  lecture-room  by  a  ladder  from 
a  window,  and,  on  another,  kept  at  bay  by  a  shower  of 
beer-bottles. 

One  favorite  occupation  was  rolling  cannon-balls  along 
the  corridors  at  midnight,  with  frightful  din  and  much 
damage:  a  tutor,  having  one  night  been  successful 
in  catching  and  confiscating  two  of  these,  pounced  from 
his  door  the  next  night  upon  a  third;  but  this  having 
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been  heated  nearly  to  redness  and  launched  from  a  shovel, 
the  result  was  that  he  wore  bandages  upon  his  hands  for 
many  days. 

Most  ingenious  were  the  methods  for  **  training  fresh- 
men/'—one  of  the  mildest  being  the  administration  of 
soot  and  water  by  a  hose-pipe  thrust  through  the  broken 
panel  of  a  door.  Among  general  freaks  I  remember  see- 
ing a  horse  turned  into  the  chapel,  and  a  stuffed  wolf, 
dressed  in  a  surplice,  placed  upon  the  roof  of  that  sacred 
edifice. 

But  the  most  elaborate  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw 
was  the  breaking  up  of  a  *' Second  Adventist"  meeting 
by  a  score  of  student  roysterers.  An  itinerant  fanatic  had 
taken  an  old  wooden  meeting-house  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  had  set  up  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  large 
canvas  representations  of  the  man  of  brass  with  feet  of 
clay,  and  other  portentous  characters  of  the  prophecies, 
and  then  challenged  the  clergy  to  meet  him  in  public  de- 
bate. At  the  appointed  time  a  body  of  college  youth  ap- 
peared, most  sober  in  habit  and  demure  in  manner,  hav- 
ing at  their  head  **Biir'  Howell  of  Black  Rock  and 
**Tom''  Clark  of  M'anlius,  the  two  wildest  miscreants  in 
the  sophomore  class,  each  over  six  feet  tall,  the  lattei 
dressed  as  a  respectable  farmer,  and  the  former  as  a 
country  clergyman,  wearing  a  dress-coat,  a  white  cravat, 
a  tall  black  hat  wrapped  in  crape,  leaning  on  a  heavy 
ivory-knobbed  cane,  and  carrying  ostentatiously  a  Greek 
Testament.  These  disguised  malefactors,  having  taken 
their  seats  in  the  gallery  directly  facing  the  pulpit,  the 
lecturer  expressed  his  **  satisfaction  at  seeing  clergymen 
present,"  and  began  his  demonstrations.  For  about  five 
minutes  all  went  well;  then  ^'Biir*  Howell  solemnly  arose 
and,  in  a  snuflBing  voice,  asked  permission  to  submit  a  few- 
texts  from  scripture.  Permission  being  granted,  he  put 
on  a  huge  pair  of  goggles,  solemnly  opened  his  Greek  Tes- 
tament, read  emphatically  the  first  passage  which  attrac- 
ted his  attention  and  impressively  asked  the  lecturer  what 
he  had  to  say  to  it.    At  this,  the  lecturer,  greatly  puzzled, 
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asked  what  the  reverend  gentleman  was  reading.  Upon 
this  Howell  read  in  New  Testament  Greek  another  utterly 
irrelevant  passage.  In  reply  the  lecturer  said,  rather 
roughly,  ^  *  If  you  will  speak  English  I  will  answer  you. ' ' 
At  this  Howell  said  with  the  most  humble  suavity,  **Do 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  does  not 
recognize  what  I  have  been  reading!"  The  preacher 
answered,  **I  don't  understand  any  such  gibberish; 
speak  English."  Thereupon  Howell  threw  back  his  long 
black  hair  and  launched  forth  into  eloquent  denunciation 
as  follows:  **8ir,  is  it  possible  that  you  come  here  to 
interpret  to  us  the  Holy  Bible  and  do  not  recognize  the 
language  in  which  that  blessed  book  was  written?  Sir, 
do  you  dare  to  call  the  very  words  of  the  Almighty  *  gib- 
berish?' "  At  this  all  was  let  loose;  some  students  put 
asafetida  on  the  stove;  others  threw  pigeon-shot  against 
the  ceiling  and  windows,  making  a  most  appalling  din, 
and  one  wretch  put  in  deadly  work  with  a  syringe  thrust 
through  the  canvas  representation  of  the  man  of  brass 
with  feet  of  clay.  But,  alas.  Constable  John  Dey  had 
recognized  Howell  and  Clark,  even  amid  .their  disguises. 
He  had  dealt  with  them  too  often  before.  The  next  tab- 
leau showed  them,  with  their  tall  hats  crushed  over  their 
heads,  belaboring  John  Dey  and  his  myrmidons,  and  pres- 
ently, with  half  a  dozen  other  ingenuous  youth,  they  were 
haled  to  the  office  of  justice.  The  young  judge  who 
officiated  on  this  occasion  was  none  other  than  a  person- 
age who  will  be  mentioned  with  great  respect  more  than 
once  in  these  reminiscences,— Charles  James  Folger,— 
afterward  my  colleague  in  the  State  Senate,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  met  Howell  often,  for  they  were  members 
of  the  same  Greek  letter  fraternity,— the  thrice  illustrious 
Sigma  Phi,— and,  only  a  few  days  before,  Howell  had 
presented  me  to  him;  but  there  was  no  fraternal  bond 
visible  now;  justice  was  sternly  implacable,  and  good 
round  fines  were  imposed  upon  all  the  culprits  caught. 
The  philosophy  of  all  this  waywardness  and  dissipation 
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was  very  simple.  There  was  no  other  outlet  for  the  ani- 
mal spirits  of  these  youth.  Athletics  were  unknown ;  there 
was  no  gymnasium,  no  ball-playing,  and,  though  the  col- 
lege was  situated  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  mostljeautif  ul 
lakes  in  the  world,  no  boating.  As  regards  my  own  per- 
sonal relation  to  this  condition  of  things  I  have  pictured,  it 
was  more  thatof  a  good-natured  spectator  than  of  an  ac- 
tive accomplice.  My  nearest  friends  were  in  the  thick  of 
it,  but  my  tastes  kept  me  out  of  most  of  it.  I  was  fond  of 
books,  and,  in  the  little  student's  library  in  my  college 
building  I  reveled.  Moreover,  I  then  began  to  accumulate 
for  myself  the  library  which  has  since  grown  to  such  large 
proportions.  Still  the  whole  life  of  the  place  became  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory  to  me,  and  I  determined,  at  any 
cost,  to  escape  from  it  and  find  some  seat  of  learning  where 
there  was  less  frolic  and  more  study. 


CHAPTER  n 

YALE  AND  EUROPE— 1850-1857 

A  T  the  close  of  my  year  at  the  little  Western  New  York 
-LjL  College  I  felt  that  it  was  enough  time  wasted,  and, 
anxious  to  try  for  something  better,  urged  upon  my  father 
my  desire  to  go  to  one  of  the  larger  New  England  univer- 
sities. But  to  this  he  would  not  listen.  He  was  assured  by 
the  authorities  of  the  little  college  that  I  had  been  doing 
well,  and  his  churchmanship,  as  well  as  his  respect  for  the 
bishop,  led  him  to  do  what  was  very  unusual  with  him— to 
refuse  my  request.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  allowed  me  to 
take  my  own  course;  but  now  he  was  determined  that  I 
should  take  his.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  but  he 
had  stem  ideas  as  to  proper  subordination,  and  these  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  maintain,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  coup 
d'etat,  and  for  a  time  it  cost  me  dear.  Braving  the  cen- 
sure of  family  and  friends,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1850  I 
deliberately  left  the  college,  and  took  refuge  with  my  old 
instructor  P ,  who  had  prepared  me  for  college  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  who  was  now  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Moravia,  near  the  head  of  Owasco  Lake,  some  fifty  miles 
distant.  To  thus  defy  the  wishes  of  those  dearest  to  me 
was  a  serious  matter.  My  father  at  first  took  it  deeply  to 
heart.  His  letters  were  very  severe.  He  thought  my 
career  wrecked,  avowed  that  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  it, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  have  received  news  of 
my  death  than  of  such  a  disgrace.  But  I  knew  that  my  dear 
mother  was  on  my  side.  Her  letters  remained  as  affec- 
tionate as  ever ;  and  I  determined  to  atone  for  my  disobe- 
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dience  by  severe  and  systematic  work.  I  began  to  study 
more  earnestly  than  ever  before,  reviewed  my  mathe- 
matics and  classics  vigorously,  and  began  a  course  of  read- 
ing which  has  had  great  influence  on  all  my  life  since. 
Among  my  books  was  D'Aubigne's  ''History  of  the  Refor- 
mation. ' '  Its  deficiencies  were  not  of  a  sort  to  harm  me, 
its  vigor  and  enthusiasm  gave  me  a  great  impulse.  I  not 
only  read  but  studied  it,  and  followed  it  with  every  other 
book  on  the  subject  that  I  could  find.  No  reading  ever  did 
a  man  more  good.  It  not  only  strengthened  and  deepened 
my  better  purposes,  but  it  continued  powerfully  the  im- 
pulse given  me  by  the  historical  novels  of  Scott,  and  led 
directly  to  my  devoting  myself  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  modern  history.  Of  other  books  which  influenced  me 
about  this  period,  Emerson 's  ' '  Representative  Men ' '  was 
one ;  another  was  Carlyle  's  *  *  Past  and  Present, ' '  in  which 
the  old  Abbot  of  Bury  became  one  of  my  ideals;  still 
another  was  Ruskin's  ** Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture'^; 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  this  art  has  given  to  my  life  some 
of  its  greatest  pleasures.  Ruskin  was  then  at  his  best. 
He  had  not  yet  been  swept  from  his  bearings  by  popular 
applause,  or  intoxicated  by  his  own  verbosity.  In  later 
years  he  lost  all  influence  over  me,  for,  in  spite  of  his 
wonderful  style,  he  became  trivial,  whimsical,  peevish, 
goody-goody;— talking  to  grown  men  and  women  as  a 
dyspeptic  Sunday-school  teacher  might  lay  down  the 
law  to  classes  of  little  girls.  As  regards  this  later 
period.  Max  Nordau  is  undoubtedly  right  in  speaking  of 
Ruskin 's  mind  as  ** turbid  and  fallacious";  but  the  time 
of  which  I  speak  was  his  best,  and  his  influence  upon 
me  was  good.  I  remember  especially  that  his  **Lamp 
of  Power ' '  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me.  Car- 
lyle, too,  was  at  his  best.  He  was  the  simple,  strong 
preacher  ;-with  nothing  of  the  spoiled  cynic  he  afterward 
became. 

The  stay  of  three  months  with  my  friend— the  future 
bishop—in  the  little  country  town,  was  also  good  for  me 
physically.    In  our  hours  of  recreation  we  roamed  through 
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the  neighboring  woods,  shooting  squirrels  and  pigeons, 
with  excellent  effect  on  my  health.  Meantime  I  kept  up 
my  correspondence  with  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
save  my  father ;— from  him  there  was  no  sign.  But  at  last 
came  a  piece  of  good  news.  He  was  very  fond  of  music, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind  in  the  United  States  he 
went  to  New  York  to  attend  her  concerts.  During  one  of 
these  my  mother  turned  suddenly  toward  him  and  said: 
*  *  What  a  pity  that  the  boy  cannot  hear  this ;  how  he  would 
enjoy  it!''  My  father  answered,  ^*Tell  him  to  come 
home  and  see  us."  My  mother,  of  course,  was  not  slow  in 
writing  me,  and  a  few  days  later  my  father  cordially 
greeted  my  home-coming,  and  all  difficulties  seemed  over. 
Shortly  after  Christmas  he  started  with  me  for  Yale ;  but 
there  soon  appeared  a  lion  in  the  path.  Our  route  lay 
through  Hartford,  the  seat  of  Trinity  College,  and  to  my 
consternation  I  found  at  the  last  moment  that  he  had 
letters  from  our  rector  and  others  to  the  president  and 
professors  of  that  institution.  Still  more  alarming,  we 
had  hardly  entered  the  train  when  my  father  discovered 
a  Trinity  student  on  board.  Of  course,  the  youth  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  college  and  of  his  faculty,  and 
more  and  more  my  father  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
staying  a  day  or  two  at  Hartford,  taking  a  look  at  Trinity, 
and  presenting  our  letters  of  introduction.  During  a  con- 
siderably extended  career  in  the  diplomatic  service  I  have 
had  various  occasions  to  exercise  tact,  care,  and  discre- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  that  my  efforts  on  all  these  together 
equaled  those  which  I  then  put  forth  to  avoid  stopping 
at  Hartford.  At  last  my  father  asked  me,  rather  severely, 
why  I  cared  so  much  about  going  to  New  Haven,  and  I 
framed  an  answer  offhand  to  meet  the  case,  saying  that 
Yale  had  an  infinitely  finer  library  than  Trinity.  There- 
upon he  said,  **My  boy,  if  you  will  go  to  Trinity  College 
I  will  give  you  the  best  private  library  in  the  United 
States. ' '  I  said,  *  *  No,  I  am  going  to  New  Haven ;  I  started 
for  New  Haven,  and  I  will  go  there. ' '  I  had  never  braved 
him  before.     He  said  not  a  word.     We  passed  quietly 
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through  Hartford,  and  a  day  or  two  later  I  was  entered 
at  Yale. 

It  was  a  happy  change.  I  respected  the  institution,  for 
its  discipline,  though  at  times  harsh,  was,  on  the  whole, 
just,  and  thereby  came  a  great  gain  to  my  own  self-respect 
But  as  to  the  education  given,  never  was  a  man  more 
disappointed  at  first.  The  president  and  professors  were 
men  of  high  character  and  attainments ;  but  to  the  lower 
classes  the  instruction  was  given  almost  entirely  by  tutors, 
who  took  up  teaching  for  bread-winning  while  going 
through  the  divinity  school.  Naturally  most  of  the 
work  done  under  these  was  perfunctory.  There  was  too 
much  reciting  by  rote  and  too  little  real  intercourse  be- 
tween teacher  and  taught.  The  instructor  sat  in  a  box, 
heard  students'  translations  without  indicating  anything 
better,  and  their  answers  to  questions  with  very  few  sug- 
gestions or  remarks.  The  first  text-book  in  Greek  was 
Xenophon's  *' Memorabilia, "  and  one  of  the  first  men 
called  up  was  my  classmate  Delano  Goddard.  He  made  an 
excellent  translation,— clean,  clear,  in  thoroughly  good 
English;  but  he  elicited  no  attention  from  the  instructor, 
and  was  then  put  through  sundry  grammatical  puzzles, 
among  which  he  floundered  until  stopped  by  the  word, 
*  *  Sufficient. ' '  Soon  afterward  another  was  called  up  who 
rattled  o£f  glibly  a  translation  without  one  particle  of  liter- 
ary merit,  and  was  then  plied  with  the  usual  grammatical 
questions.  Being  asked  to  ^^synopsize"  the  Greek  verb, 
he  went  through  the  various  moods  and  tenses,  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  in  all  possible  combinations,  his  tongue  rat- 
tling like  the  clapper  of  a  mill.  When  he  sat  down  my 
next  neighbor  said  to  me,  *  *  that  man  will  be  our  valedic- 
torian." This  disgusted  me.  If  that  was  the  style  of 
classical  scholarship  at  Yale,  I  knew  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  for  me.  It  turned  out  as  my  friend  said.  That 
glib  reciter  did  become  the  valedictorian  of  the  class,  but 
stepped  from  the  commencement  stage  into  nothingness, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Goddard  became  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  most  important  metropolitan  news- 
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papers  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  his  early  death, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  political  and  histori- 
cal topics. 

Nor  was  it  any  better  in  Latin.  We  were  reading,  dur- 
ing that  term  the  *'De  Senectute"  of  Cicero,— a  beautiful 
book;  but  to  our  tutor  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  series  of  pegs  on  which  to  haag  Zumpt's  rules  for  the 
subjunctive  mood.  The  translation  was  hurried  through, 
as  of  little  account.  Then  came  questions  regarding  the 
subjunctives ;— questions  to  which  very  few  members  of 
the  class  gave  any  real  attention.    The  best  Latin  scholar 

in  the  class,  G.  W.  S ,  since  so  distinguished  as  the 

London  correspondent  of  the  * '  New  York  Tribune, ' '  and, 
at  present,  as  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
** Times,"  having  one  day  announced  to  some  of  us, —with 
a  very  round  expletive,— that  he  would  answer  no  more 
such  foolish  questions,  the  tutor  soon  discovered  his  recal- 
citrancy, and  thenceforward  plied  him  with  such  ques- 
tions and  nothing  else.     S always  answered  that  he 

was  not  prepared  on  them;  with  the  result  that  at  the 
Junior  Exhibition  he  received  no  place  on  the  programme. 

In  the  junior  year  matters  improved  somewhat;  but, 
though  the  professors  were  most  of  them  really  distin- 
guished men,  and  one  at  least,  James  Hadley,  a  scholar 
who,  at  Berlin  or  Leipsic,  would  have  drawn  throngs  of 
students  from  all  Christendom,  they  were  fettered  by  a 
system  which  made  everything  of  gerund-grinding  and 
nothing  of  literature. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  junior  year  was  the  fact  that 
through  two  terms,  during  five  hours  each  week,  *  *  recita- 
tions ' '  were  heard  by  a  tutor  in  '  *  Olmsted 's  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. ' '  The  text-book  was  simply  repeated  by  rote.  Not 
one  student  in  fifty  took  the  least  interest  in  it;  and 
the  man  who  could  give  the  words  of  the  text  most  glibly 
secured  the  best  marks.  One  exceedingly  unfortunate 
result  of  this  kind  of  instruction  was  that  it  so  disgusted 
the  class  with  the  whole  subject,  that  the  really  excellent 
lectures  of  Professor  Olmsted,  illustrated  by  probably 
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the  best  apparatus  then  possessed  by  any  American  uni- 
versity, were' voted  a  bore.  Almost  as  bad  was  the  his- 
torical instruction  given  by  Professor  James  Hadley.  It 
consisted  simply  in  hearing  tlie  student  repeat  from  mem- 
ory the  dates  from  '  *  Piitz  's  Ancient  History. ' '  How  a  man 
so  gifted  as  Hadley  could  have  allowed  any  part  of  bin 
work  to  be  so  worthless,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  And, 
worse  remained  behind.  He  had  charge  of  the  class  in 
Thucydides;  but  with  every  gift  for  making  it  a  means 
of  great  good  to  us,  he  taught  it  in  the  perfunctory  way  of 
that  period;— calling  on  each  student  to  construe  a  few 
lines,  asking  a  few  grammatical  questions,  and  then,  with 
hardly  ever  a  note  or  comment,  allowing  him  to  sit  down. 
Two  or  three  times  during  a  term  something  would  occur 
to  draw  Hadley  out,  and  then  it  delighted  us  all  to  hear 
him.  I  recall,  to  this  hour,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  some 
of  liis  remarks  which  threw  bright  light  into  the  general 
subject;  but  alas!  they  were  few  and  far  between. 

The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  Professor  Thatcher's 
instruction  in  Tacitus.  It  was  always  the  same  mechan- 
ical sort  of  thing,  with,  occasionally,  a  few  remarks  which 
really  aroused  interest. 

In  the  senior  year  the  influence  of  President  Woolsey 
and  Professor  Porter  was  strong  for  good.  Though  the 
*^Yale  system"  fettered  them  somewhat,  their  personality 
often  broke  through  it.  Yet  it  amazes  me  to  remember 
that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  our  senior  year  no 
less  a  man  than  Woolsey  gave  instruction  in  history  by 
hearing  men  recite  the  words  of  a  text-book;— and  that 
text-book  the  Rev.  John  Lord's  little,  popular  treatise 
on  the  '* Modem  History  of  Europe!"  Far  better  was 
Woolsey 's  instruction  in  Guizot.  That  was  stimulating. 
It  not  only  gave  some  knowledge  of  history,  but  suggested 
thought  upon  it.  In  this  he  was  at  his  best.  He  had  not 
at  that  time  begun  his  new  career  as  a  professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  that  subject  was  treated  by  a  kindly 
old  governor  of  the  State,  in  a  brief  course  of  instruction, 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  inadequate.    Professor 
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Porter's  instruction  in  philosophy  opened  our  eyes  and 
led  ns  to  do  some  thinking  for  ourselves.  In  political  econ- 
omy, during  the  senior  year,  President  Woolsey  heard  the 
senior  class  ^* recite"  from  Wayland's  small  treatise, 
which  was  simply  an  abridged  presentation  of  the  Man- 
chester view,  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  instruction 
being  the  remarks  by  Woolsey  himself,  who  discussed 
controverted  questions  briefly  but  well.  He  also  delivered, 
during  one  term,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  historical 
relations  between  the  German  States,  which  had  some  in- 
terest, but,  not  being  connected  with  our  previous  in- 
struction, took  little  hold  upon  us.  As  to  natural  science, 
we  had  in  chemistry  and  geology,  doubtless,  the  best 
courses  then  offered  in  the  United  States.  The  first  was 
given  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  elder,  an  American  pio- 
neer in  science,  and  a  really  great  character;  the  second, 
by  James  Dwight  Dana,  and  in  his  lecture-room  one  felt 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self for  having  yielded  to  the  general  indifference  of  the 
class  toward  all  this  instruction.  It  was  listlessly  heard, 
and  grievously  neglected.  The  fault  was  mainly  our  own ; 
— but  it  was  partly  due  to  **The  System,"  which  led  stu- 
dents to  neglect  all  studies  which  did  i^ot  tell  upon 
*  *  marks ' '  and '  ^  standing. ' ' 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  not,  during  my  whole  course 
at  Yale,  a  lecture  upon  any  period,  subject,  or  person  in 
literature,  ancient  or  modem:— our  only  resource,  in  this 
field,  being  the  popular  lecture  courses  in  the  town  each 
winter,  which  generally  contained  one  or  two  presenta- 
tions of  literary  subjects.  Of  these,  that  which  made  the 
greatest  impression  upon  me  was  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. Sundry  lectures  in  my  junior  year,  by  Whipple,  and 
at  a  later  period  by  Greorge  William  Curtis,  also  influenced 
me.  It  was  one  of  the  golden  periods  of  English  liter- 
ature, the  climax  of  the  Victorian  epoch;— the  period  of 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  the  Brownings,  of  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens,  of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  Emerson,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Ban- 
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croft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Horaxje  Bush- 
nell,  and  their  compeers  on  the  other.  Hence  came  strong 
influences ;  but  in  dealing  with  them  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves. 

Very  important  in  shaping  my  intellectual  development 
at  this  time  were  my  fellow-students.  The  class  of  1853 
was  a  very  large  one  for  that  day,  and  embraced  far  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  active-minded  men.  Walks 
and  talks  with  these  were  of  great  value  to  me;  thence 
came  some  of  my  best  impulses  and  suggestions  to  reading 
and  thought. 

Especially  fortunate  was  I  in  my  **chum,"  the  friend 
that  stood  closest  to  me.  He  was  the  most  conservative 
young  man  I  ever  knew,  and  at  the  very  opposite  pole 
from  me  on  every  conceivable  subject.  But  his  deeply 
religious  character,  his  thorough  scholarship,  and  his  real 
devotion  to  my  welfare,  were  very  precious  to  me.  Our 
very  differences  were  useful,  since  they  obliged  me  to 
revise  with  especial  care  all  my  main  convictions  and 
trains  of  thought.  He  is  now,  at  this  present  writing,  the 
Bishop  of  Michigan,  and  a  most  noble  and  affectionate 
pastor  of  his  flock. 

The  main  subjects  of  interest  to  us  all  had  a  political 
bearing.  Literature  was  considered  as  mainly  subsidiary 
to  political  discussion.  The  great  themes,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  tried  to  do  any  thinking,  we're  connected  with 
the  tremendous  political  struggle  then  drawing  toward 
its  climax  in  civil  war.  Valuable  to  me  was  my  member- 
ship of  sundry  student  fraternities.  They  were  vealy, 
but  there  was  some  nourishment  in  them;  by  far  the  best 
of  all  being  a  senior  club  which,  though  it  had  adopted 
a  hideous  emblem,  was  devoted  to  offhand  discussions  of 
social  and  political  questions;— on  the  whole,  the  best  club 
I  have  ever  known. 

The  studies  which  interested  me  most  were  political  and 
historical ;  from  classical  studies  the  gerund-grinding  and 
reciting  by  rote  had  completely  weaned  me.  One  of  our 
Latin  tutors,  having  said  to  me:  ^^If  you  would  try  you 
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could  become  a  first-rate  classical  scholar,"  I  answered: 

**Mr.  B ,  I  have  no  ambition  to  become  a  classical 

scholar,  as  scholarship  is  understood  here. ' ' 

I  devoted  myself  all  the  more  assiduously  to  study  on 
my  own  lines,  especially  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
taught  by  President  Woolsey  in  the  senior  year,  and  the 
one  thing  which  encouraged  me  was  that,  at  the  public 
reading  of  essays,  mine  seemed  to  interest  the  class.  Yet 
my  first  trial  of  strength  with  my  classmates  in  this  re- 
spect did  not  apparently  turn  out  very  well.  It  was  at 
a  prize  debate,  in  one  of  the  large  open  societies,  but 
while  I  had  prepared  my  speech  with  care,  I  had  given 
no  thought  to  its  presentation,  and,  as  a  result,  the  judges 
passed  me  by.  Next  day  a  tutor  told  me  that  Professor 
Porter  wished  to  see  me.  He  had  been  one  of  the  judges, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  could  have  summoned 
me  for  anything  save  some  transgression  of  college  rules. 
But,  on  my  arrival  at  his  room,  he  began  discussing  my 
speech,  said  some  very  kind  things  of  its  matter,  alluded 
to  some  defects  in  its  manner,  and  all  with  a  kindness 
which  won  my  heart.  Thus  began  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship which  lasted  through  his  professorship  and  presi- 
dency to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  kindly  criticism  was 
worth  everything  to  me ;  it  did  far  more  for  me  than  any 
prize  could  have  done.  Few  professors  realize  how  much 
a  little  friendly  recognition  may  do  for  a  student.  To 
this  hour  I  bless  Dr.  Porter's  memory. 

Nor  did  my  second  effort,  a  competition  in  essay-writing, 
turn  out  much  better.  My  essay  was  too  labored,  too 
long,  too  crabbedly  written,  and  it  brought  me  only  half 
a  third  prize. 

This  was  in  the  sophomore  year.  But  in  the  junior  year 
came  a  far  more  important  competition ;  that  for  the  Yale 
Literary  Gold  Medal,  and  without  any  notice  of  my  in- 
tention to  any  person,  I  determined  to  try  for  it.  Being 
open  to  the  entire  university,  the  universal  expectation 
was  that  it  would  be  awarded  to  a  senior,  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  case,  and  speculations  were  rife  as  to  what  mem- 
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ber  of  the  graduating  class  would  take  it.  When  the  com- 
mittee made  their  award  to  the  essay  on  '*The  Greater 
Distinctions  in  Statesmanshij), "  opened  the  sealed  en- 
velopes and  assigned  the  prize  to  me,  a  junior,  there  was 
great  surprise.  The  encouragement  came  to  me  just  at 
the  right  time,  and  did  me  great  good.  Later,  there  were 
awarded  to  me  the  first  Clarke  Prize  for  the  discussion 
of  a  political  subject,  and  the  De  Forest  Gold  Medal,  then 
the  most  important  premium  awarded  in  the  university, 
my  subject  being,  ^*The  Diplomatic  History  of  Modem 
Times."  Some  details  regarding  this  latter  success  may 
serve  to  show  certain  ways  in  which  influence  can  be  ex- 
erted powerfully  upon  a  young  man.  The  subject  had 
been  suggested  to  me  by  hearing  Edwin  Forrest  in  Bul- 
wer  's  drama  of  '  *  Richelieu. ' '  The  character  of  the  great 
cardinal,  the  greatest  statesman  that  France  has  produced, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  suggested  the  sub- 
jects in  both  the  Yale  Literary  and  the  De  Forest  com- 
petitions, giving  me  not  only  the  initial  impulse,  but  main- 
taining that  interest  to  which  my  success  was  largely  due. 
Another  spur  to  success  was  even  more  effective.  Having 
one  day  received  a  telegram  from  my  father,  asking  me 
to  meet  him  in  New  York,  I  did  so,  and  passed  an  hour 
with  him,  all  the  time  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  had  sent 
for  me.  But,  finally,  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  hotel  to 
return  to  New  Haven,  he  said,  *^By  the  way,  there  is  still 
another  prize  to  be  competed  for,  the  largest  of  all." 
**Yes,"  I  answered,  *'the  De  Forest;  but  I  have  little 
chance  for  that ;  for  though  I  shall  probably  be  one  of  the 
six  Townsend  prize  men  admitted  to  the  competition,  there 
are  other  speakers  so  much  better,  that  I  have  little  hope 
of  taking  it."  He  gave  me  rather  a  contemptuous  look, 
and  said,  somewhat  scornfully :  *  *  If  I  were  one  of  the  first 
six  competitors,  in  a  class  of  over  a  hundred  men,  I  would 
try  hard  to  be  the  first  one."  That  was  all.  He  said  no- 
thing more,  except  good-bye.  On  my  way  to  New  Haven 
I  thought  much  of  this,  and  on  arriving,  went  to  a  student, 
who  had  some  reputation  as  an  elocutionist,  and  engaged 
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him  for  a  course  in  vocal  gymnastics.  When  he  wished 
me  to  recite  my  oration  before  him,  I  declined,  saying  that 
it  must  be  spoken  in  my  own  way,  not  in  his;  that  his 
way  might  be  better,  but  that  mine  was  my  own,  and  I 
would  have  no  other.  He  confined  himself,  therefore,  to 
a  course  of  vocal  gymnastics,  and  the  result  was  a 
surprise  to  myself  and  all  my  friends.  My  voice,  from 
being  weak  and  hollow,  became  round,  strong,  and  flexible. 
I  then  went  to  a  student  in  the  class  above  my  own,  a 
natural  and  forcible  speaker,  and  made  an  arrangement 
with  him  to  hear  me  pronounce  my  oration,  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  criticize  it  in  a  common-sense  way.  This  he 
did.  At  passages  where  he  thought  my  manner  wrong, 
he  raised  his  finger,  gave  me  an  imitation  of  my  manner, 
then  gave  the  passage  in  the  way  he  thought  best,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  choose  between  his  and  mine.  The  result  was 
that,  at  the  public  competition,  I  was  successful.  This 
experience  taught  me  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  elocutionary  training  in  our  universities— vocal  gym- 
nastics, on  one  side ;  common-sense  criticism,  on  the  other. 
As  to  my  physical  education:  with  a  constitution  far 
from  robust,  there  was  need  of  special  care.  Fortunately, 
I  took  to  boating.    In  an  eight-oared  boat,  spinning  down 

the  harbor  or  up  the  river,  with  Ot.  W.  S at  the  stroke 

—as  earnest  and  determined  in  the  Undine  then  as  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  London  ^  *  Times ' '  now,  every  condi- 
tion was  satisfied  for  bodily  exercise  and  mental  recrea- 
tion. I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that  our  club  sent 
the  first  challenge  to  row  that  ever  passed  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  even  though  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  we 
were  soundly  beaten ;  but  neither  that  defeat  at  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee,  nor  the  many  absurdities  which  have  grown  out 
of  such  competitions  since,  have  prevented  my  remain- 
ing an  apostle  of  college  boating  from  that  day  to  this.  If 
guarded  by  common-sense  rules  enforced  with  firmness 
by  college  faculties,  it  gives  the  maximum  of  healthful  ex- 
ercise, with  a  minimum  of  danger.  The  most  detestable 
product  of  college  life  is  the  sickly  cynic;  and  a  thor- 
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ough  course  in  boating,  under  a  good  stroke  oar,  does  as 
much  as  anything  to  make  him  impossible. 

At  the  close  of  my  undergraduate  life  at -Yale  I  went 
abroad  for  nearly  three  years,  and  fortunately  had,  for 
a  time,  one  of  the  best  of  companions,  my  college  mate, 
Oilman,  later  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
now  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  who  was  then,  as  he  has 
been  ever  since,  a  source  of  good  inspirations  to  me,— 
especially  in  the  formation  of  my  ideas  regarding  educa- 
tion. During  the  few  weeks  I  then  passed  in  England  I 
saw  much  which  broadened  my  views  in  various  ways. 
History  was  made  alive  to  me  by  rapid  studies  of  persons 
and  places  while  traveling,  and  especially  was  this  the 
case  during  a  short  visit  to  Oxford,  where  I  received  some 
strong  impressions,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another 
chapter.  Dining  at  Christ  Church  with  Osborne  Gordon, 
an  eminent  tutor  of  that  period,  I  was  especially  intferested 
in  his  accounts  of  John  Ruskin,  who  had  been  his  pupil. 
Then,  and  afterward,  while  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of 
various  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  saw  the  ex- 
cellencies of  their  tutorial  system,  but  also  had  my  eyes 
opened  to  spme  of  their  deficiencies. 

Going  thence  to  Paris  I  settled  down  in  the  family  of 
a  very  intelligent  French  professor,  where  I  remained 
nearly  a  year.  Not  a  word  of  English  was  spoken  in  the 
family;  and,  with  the  daily  lesson  in  a  French  method, 
and  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de  France,  the 
new  language  soon  became  familiar.  The  lectures  then 
heard  strengthened  my  conception  of  what  a  university 
should  be.  Among  my  professors  were  such  men  as  St. 
Marc  Girardin,  Amould,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Laboulaye. 
In  connection  with  the  lecture-room  work,  my  studies  in 
modern  history  were  continued,  especially  by  reading  Gui- 
zot,  Thierry,  Mignet,  Thiers,  Chateaubriand,  and  others, 
besides  hearing  various  masterpieces  in  French  dramatic 
literature,  as  given  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where  Rachel 
was  then  in  her  glory,  and  at  the  Odeon,  where  Mile. 
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Gteorges,  who  had  begun  her  career  under  the  first  Napo- 
leon, was  ending  it  under  Napoleon  III. 

My  favorite  subject  of  study  was  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and,  in  the  intervals  of  reading  and  lectures,  I  sought 
out  not  only  the  spots  noted  in  its  history,  but  the  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  At  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  I 
talked  with  old  soldiers,  veterans  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  Napoleonic  period,  discussing  with  them  the  events 
through  which  they  had  passed;  and,  at  various  other 
places  and  times,  with  civilians  who  had  heard  orations 
at  the  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  clubs,  and  had  seen  the  guil- 
lotine at  work.  The  most  interesting  of  my  old  soldiers 
at  the  Invalides  wore  upon  his  breast  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  which  he  had  received  from  Napoleon 
at  Austerlitz.  Still  another  had  made  the  frightful 
marches  through  the  Spanish  Peninsula  under  Soult,  and 
evidently  felt  very  humble  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  more  famous  campaigns  under  Napo- 
leon himself.  The  history  of  another  of  my  old  soldiers 
was  pathetic.  He  was  led  daily  into  the  cabaret,  where  my 
guests  were  wont  to  fight  their  battles  o  'er  again,  his  eyes 
absolutely  sightless,  and  his  hair  as  white  as  snow.  Get- 
ting into  conversation  with  him  I  learned  that  he  had  gone 
to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte,  had  fought  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  had  been  blinded  by  the  glaring  sun  on  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  had  been  an  inmate  at  the  Invalides 
ever  since;— more  than  half  a  century.  At  a  later  period 
I  heard  from  another  of  my  acquaintances  how,  as  a 
schoolboy,  he  saw  Napoleon  beside  his  camp-fire  at 
Cannes,  just  after  his  landing  from  Elba. 

There  still  remained  at  Paris,  in  those  days,  one  main 
connecting  link  between  the  second  empire  and  the  first, 
and  this  was  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  Bona- 
partes,— the  younger  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon,— 
Jerome,  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  I  saw  him,  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  much  struck  by  his  resemblance  to  the  first 
emperor.    Though  taller,  he  still  had  something  of  that 
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Roman  imperial  look,  so  remarkable  in  the  founder  of  the 
family;  but  in  Jerome,  it  always  recalled  to  me  such 
Caesars  as  Tiberius  and  Vitellius. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  ex-king,  as  well  as  his  son, 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  were  thorns  in  the  side  of  Na- 
poleon III,  and  many  stories  illustrating  this  were  cur- 
rent during  my  stay  in  Paris,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  an 
answer  made  by  Napoleon  III  to  another  representative 
of  his  family.  The  question  having  been  asked,  **What 
is  the  difference  between  an  accident  and  a  misfortune 
{un  accident  et  un  malheur)V^  the  emperor  answered, 
'^If  my  cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,  should  fall  into  the 
Seine,  it  would  be  an  accident;  if  anybody  were  to  pull  him 
out,  it  would  be  a  misfortune/'  Although  this  cousin  had 
some  oratorical  ability,  both  he  and  his  father  were  most 
thoroughly  despised.  The  son  bore  the  nickname  of 
*  *  Plon-Plon, "  probably  with  some  reference  to  his  repu- 
tation for  cowardice;  the  father  had  won  the  appellation 
of  **Le  Roi  Loustic,"  and,  indeed,  had  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing into  the  French  language  the  word  ^^loustic," 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  during  his  short  reign  at  Cassel, 
King  Jerome  was  wont,  after  the  nightly  orgies  at  his 
palace,  to  dismiss  his  courtiers  with  the  words :  *  *  Morgen 
wieder  loustic.  Messieurs. ' ' 

During  the  summer  of  1854  I  employed  my  vacation  in 
long  walks  and  drives  with  a  college  classmate  through 
northern,  western,  and  central  France,  including  Picardy, 
Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Touraine,  visiting  the  spots 
of  most  historical  and  architectural  interest.  There  were, 
at  that  time,  few  railways  in  those  regions,  so  we  put  on 
blouses  and  took  to  the  road,  sending  our  light  baggage 
aliead  of  us,  and  carrying  only  knapsacks.  In  every  way 
it  proved  a  most  valuable  experience.  Pleasantly  come 
back  to  me  my  walks  and  talks  with  the  peasantry,  and 
vividly  dwell  in  my  memory  the  cathedrals  of  Beauvais, 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Bayeux,  Coutances,  Le  Mans,  Tours, 
Chartres,  and  Orleans,  the  fortress  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
the  Chateaux  of  Chenonceaux,  Chambord,  Nantes,  Am- 
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boise,  and  Angers,  the  tombs  of  the  Angevine  kings  at 
Fontevrault,  and  the  stone  cottage  of  Louis  XI  at  Clery. 
Visiting  the  grave  of  Chateaubriand  at  St.  Malo,  we  met 
a  little  old  gentleman,  bent  with  age,  but  very  brisk  and 
chatty.  He  was  standing  with  a  party  of  friends  on  one 
side  of  the  tomb,  while  we  stood  on  the  other.  Presently, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  his  company  came  over  and  asked 
our  names,  saying  that  his  aged  companion  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Chateaubriand,  and  was  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  fellow  pilgrims.  To  this  I  made  answer,  when 
my  interlocutor  informed  me  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
the  Prince  de  Rohan-Soubise.  Shortly  afterward  the  old 
gentleman  came  round  to  us  and  began  conversation,  and 
on  my  making  answer  in  a  way  which  showed  that  I  knew 
his  title,  he  turned  rather  sharply  on  me  and  said,  ^  ^  How 
do  you  know  that?"  To  this  I  made  answer  that  even 
in  America  we  had  heard  the  verse : 


"  Roi,  je  ne  puis, 
Prince  ne  daigne, 
Rohan  je  snis.'' 


At  this  he  seemed  greatly  pleased,  grasped  my  hand,  and 
launched  at  once  into  extended  conversation.  His  great 
anxiety  was  to  know  who  was  to  be  the  future  king  of 
our  Republic,  and  he  asked  especially  whether  Washington 
had  left  any  direct  descendants.  On  my  answering  in  the 
negative,  he  insisted  that  we  would  have  to  find  some  de- 
scendant in  the  collateral  line,  **for,"  said  he,  **you  can't 
escape  it;  no  nation  can  get  along  for  any  considerable 
time  without  a  monarch. ' ' 

Returning  to  Paris  I  resumed  my  studies,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefferson, 
made  some  search  in  the  French  archives  for  correspon- 
dence between  Jefferson  and  Robespierre,— search  made 
rather  to  put  an  end  to  calumny  than  for  any  other 
purpose. 

At  the  close  of  this  stay  in  France,  by  the  kindness  of 
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the  American  minister  to  Russia,  Governor  Seymour,  of 
Connecticut,  I  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  an  attache 
of  the  American  Legation,  and  resided  for  over  six  months 
in  his  household.  It  was  a  most  interesting  period.  The 
Crimean  War  was  going  on,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  during  my  stay,  enabled  me  to  see  how  a  great 
change  in  autocratic  administration  is  accomplished.  An 
important  part  of  my  duty  was  to  accompany  the  minister 
as  an  interpreter,  not  only  at  court,  but  in  his  interviews 
with  Nesselrode,  Gortschakoff,  and  others  then  in  power. 
This  gave  me  some  chance  also  to  make  my  historical 
studies  more  real  by  close  observation  of  a  certain  sort 
of  men  who  have  had  the  making  of  far  too  much  history ; 
but  books  interested  me  none  the  less.  An  epoch  in  my 
development,  intellectual  and  moral,  was  made  at  this  time 
by  my  reading  large  parts  of  Gibbon,  and  especially  by 
a  very  careful  study  of  Guizot's  ^*  History  of  Civilization 
in  France,"  which  greatly  deepened  and  strengthened  the 
impression  made  by  his  **  History  of  Civilization  in  Eu- 
rope, ' '  as  read  under  President  Woolsey  at  Yale.  During 
those  seven  months  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  I  read 
much  in  modern  European  history,  paying  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  political  development  and  condition  of  Rus- 
sia, and,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  pleasures  of  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  our  own  country.  Governor 
Seymour  was  especially  devoted  to  the  ideas  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  late  at  night,  as  we  sat  before  the  fire,  after 
returning  from  festivities  or  official  interviews,  we  fre- 
quently discussed  the  democratic  system,  as  advocated  by 
Jefferson,  and  the  autocratic  system,  as  we  saw  it  in  the 
capital  of  the  Czar.  The  result  was  that  my  beginning 
of  real  study  in  American  history  was  made  by  a  very 
close  examination  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, including  his  letters,  messages,  and  other  papers, 
and  of  the  diplomatic  history  revealed  in  the  volumes  of 
correspondence  preserved  in  the  Legation.  The  general 
result  was  to  strengthen  and  deepen  my  democratic  creed, 
and  a  special  result  was  the  preparation  of  an  article  on 
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**  Jeflferson  and  Slavery,"  which,  having  been  at  a  later 
period  refused  by  the  ^ '  New  Englander, ' '  at  New  Haven, 
on  account  of  its  too  pronounced  sympathy  with  democ- 
racy against  federalism,  was  published  by  the  ''Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  led  to  some  acquaintances  of  value  to  me 
afterward. 

Returning  from  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  entered  the  family  of  a 
very  scholarly  gymnasial  professor,  where  nothing  but 
German  was  spoken.  During  this  stay  at  the  Prussian 
capital,  in  the  years  1855  and  1856,  I  heard  the  lectures  of 
Lepsius,  on  Egyptology;  August  Boeckh,  on  the  History 
of  Greece ;  Friedrich  von  Raumer,  on  the  History  of  Italy ; 
Hirsch,  on  Modem  History  in  general;  and  Carl  Ritter, 
on  Physical  Geography.  The  lectures  of  Ranke,  the  most 
eminent  of  German  historians,  I  could  not  follow.  He  had 
a  habit  of  becoming  so  absorbed  in  his  subject,  as  to  slide 
down  in  his  chair,  hold  his  finger  up  toward  the  ceiling,' 
and  then,  with  his  eye  fastened  on  the  tip  of  it,  to  go 
mumbling  through  a  kind  of  rhapsody,  which  most  of  my 
German  fellow-students  confessed  they  could  not  under- 
stand. It  was  a  comical  sight:  half  a  dozen  students 
crowding  around  his  desk,  listening  as  priests  might  listen 
to  the  sibyl  on  her  tripod,  the  other  students  being 
scattered  through  the  room,  in  various  stages  of  discour- 
agement. My  studies  at  this  period  were  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  history,  though  with  considerable  reading  on 
art  and  literature.  Valuable  and  interesting  to  me  at  this 
time  were  the  representations  of  the  best  dramas  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lessing,  and  Gutzkow,  at  the  Berlin  theaters. 
Then,  too,  really  began  my  education  in  Shakspere,  and 
the  representations  of  his  plays  (in  Schlegel  and  Tieck's 
version)  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  I  have 
ever  known.  I  thus  heard  plays  of  Shakspere  which,  in 
English-speaking  countries,  are  never  presented,  and, 
even  into  those  better  known,  wonderful  light  was  at  times 
thrown  from  this  new  point  of  view. 

As  to  music,  the  Berlin  Opera  was  then  at  the  height 
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of  its  reputation,  the  leading  singer  being  the  famous  Jo- 
anna Wagner.  But  my  greatest  satisfaction  was  derived 
from  the  '^Liebig  Classical  Concerts."  These  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  instrumental  music  then  given  in 
Europe,  and  a  small  party  of  us  were  very  assiduous  in 
our  attendance.  Three  afternoons  a  week  we  were,  as  a 
rule,  gathered  about  our  table  in  the  garden  where  the 
concerts  were  given,  and,  in  the  midst  of  us,  Alexander 
Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who  discussed  the 
music  with  us  during  its  intervals.  Beethoven  was,  for 
him,  the  one  personage  in  human  history,  and  Beethoven 's 
music  the  only  worthy  object  of  human  concern.  He  knew 
every  composition,  every  note,  every  variant,  and  had 
wrestled  for  years  with  their  profound  meanings.  Many 
of  his  explanations  were  fantastic,  but  some  were  sug- 
gestive and  all  were  interesting.  Even  more  inspiring 
was  another  new-found  friend,  Henry  Simmons  Frieze ;  a 
thorough  musician,  and  a  most  lovely  character.  He 
broached  no  theories,  uttered  po  comments,  but  sat  rapt 
by  the  melody  and  harmony— transfigured— *' his  face  as 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel. ' '  In  these  Liebig  con- 
certs we  then  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  music  of  a 
new  composer,— one  Wagner,— and  agreed  that  while  it 
was  all  very  strange,  there  was  really  something  in  the 
overture  to  *  *  Tannhauser. " 

At  the  close  of  this  stay  in  Berlin,  I  went  with  a  party 
of  fellow-students  through  Austria  to  Italy.  The  whole 
journey  was  a  delight,  and  the  passage  by  steamer  from 
Trieste  to  Venice  was  made  noteworthy  by  a  new  ac- 
quaintance,—James  Russell  Lowell.  As  he  had  already 
written  the  *' Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  the  **  Fable  for  Crit- 
ics," and  the  ^*Biglow  Papers,"  I  stood  in  great  awe  of 
him;  but  this  feeling  rapidly  disappeared  in  his  genial 
presence.  He  was  a  student  like  the  rest  of  us,— for 
he  had  been  passing  the  winter  at  Dresden,  working 
in  German  literature,  as  a  preparation  for  succeeding 
Longfellow  in  the  professorship  at  Harvard.  He 
came  to   our  rooms,   and  there   linger   delightfully  in 
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my  memory  his  humorous  accounts  of  Italian  life  as  he 
had  known  it. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey,  it  was  my  exceeding 
good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  very  close  relations  with 
two  of  our  party,  both  of  whom  became  eminent  Latin 
professors,  and  one  of  whom,— already  referred  to,— 
Frieze,  from  his  lecture-room  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, afterward  did  more  than  any  other  man  within  my 
knowledge  to  make  classical  scholarship  a  means  of  cul- 
ture throughout  our  Western  States.  My  excursions  in 
Rome,  under  that  guidance,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
as  among  the  fortunate  things  of  life.  The  day  was  given 
to  exploration,  the  evening  to  discussion,  not  merely  of 
archaeological  theories,  but  of  the  weightier  matters  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  Roman  civilization  and  its  in- 
fluence. Dear  Frieze  and  Fishburne !  How  vividly  come 
back  the  days  in  the  tower  of  the  Croce  di  Malta,  at  Genoa, 
in  our  sky-parlor  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  old  ** Capuchin  Hotel"  at  Amalfi,  when  we  held  high 
debate  on  the  analogies  between  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  British,  and  upon  various  kindred  subjects. 

An  episode,  of  much  importance  to  me  at  this  time, 
was  my  meeting  our  American  minister  at  Naples,  Robert 
Dale  Owen.  His  talks  on  the  political  state  of  Italy,  and 
his  pictures  of  the  monstrous  despotism  of  **King 
Bomba"  took  strong  hold  upon  me.  Not  even  the  pages 
of  CoUetta  or  of  Settembrini  have  done  so  much  to  arouse 
in  me  a  sense  of  the  moral  value  of  political  history. 

Then,  too,  I  made  the  first  of  my  many  excursions 
through  the  historic  towns  of  Italy.  My  reading  of  Sis- 
mondi's  ^^ Italian  Republics"  had  deeply  interested  me  in 
their  history,  and  had  peopled  them  again  with  their  old 
turbulent  population.  I  seemed  to  see  going  on  before  my 
eyes  the  old  struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
and  between  the  demagogues  and  the  city  tyrants.  In  the 
midst  of  such  scenes  my  passion  for  historical  reading 
was  strengthened,  and  the  whole  subject  took  on  new  and 
deeper  meanings. 
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On  my  way  northward,  excursions  among  the  cities 
of  southern  France,  especially  Nismes,  Aries,  and  Orange, 
gave  me  a  far  better  conception  of  Roman  imperial  power 
thaa  could  be  obtained  in  Italy  alone,  and  Avignon, 
Rourges,  and  Toulouse  deepened  my  conceptions  of  me- 
diaeval history. 

Having  returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1856 
and  met  my  class,  assembled  to  take  the  master's  degree 
in  course  at  Yale,  I  was  urged  by  my  old  Yale  friends, 
especially  by  Porter  and  Oilman,  to  remain  in  New  Haven. 
They  virtually  pledged  me  a  position  in  the  school  of  art 
about  to  be  established;  but  my  belief  was  in  the  value 
of  historical  studies,  and  I  accepted  an  election  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
work  there  was  a  joy  to  me  from  first  to  last,  and  my  re- 
lations with  my  students  of  that  period,  before  I  had 
become  distracted  from  them  by  the  cares  of  an  execu- 
tive position,  were  among  the  most  delightful  of  my  life. 
Then,  perhaps,  began  the  most  real  part  of  my  education. 
The  historical  works  of  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Draper,  which 
were  then  appearing,  gave  me  a  new  and  fruitful  impulse ; 
but  most  stimulating  of  all  was  the  atmosphere  coming 
from  the  great  thought  of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,— 
an  atmosphere  in  which  history  became  less  and  less  a 
matter  of  annals,  and  more  and  more  a  record  of  the 
unfolding  of  humanity.  Then,  too,  was  borne  in  upon 
me  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  docendo  disces.  I  found 
energetic  Western-  men  in  my  classes  ready  to  discus^ 
historical  questions,  and  discovered  that  in  order  to  keep 
up  my  part  of  the  discussions,  as  well  as  to  fit  myself  for 
my  class-room  duties,  I  must  work  as  I  had  never  worked 
before.  The  education  I  then  received  from  my  classes  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  all. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FROM  JACKSON  TO  FILLMORE— 1832-1851 

MY  arrival  in  this  world  took  place  at  one  of  the 
stormy  periods  of  American  political  history.  It 
was  on  the  third  of  the  three  election  days  which  carried 
Andrew  Jackson  a  second  time  into  the  Presidency. 
Since  that  period,  the  election,  with  its  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness, ghastly  campaign  lying,  and  monstrous  vilification 
of  candidates,  has  been  concentrated  into  one  day ;  but  at 
that  time  all  the  evil  passions  of  a  presidential  election 
were  allowed  to  ferment  and  gather  vitriolic  strength 
during  three  days. 

I  was  bom  into  a  politically  divided  family.  My  grand- 
father, on  my  mother's  side,  whose  name  I  was  destined 
to  bear,  was  an  ardent  Democrat ;  had,  as  such,  represented 
his  district  in  the  State  legislature,  and  other  public  bod- 
ies; took  his  political  creed  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
adored  Andrew  Jackson.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  all  his  antecedents  and  his  personal  convictions,  a 
devoted  Whig,  taking  his  creed  from  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  worshiping  Henry  Clay. 

This  opposition  between  my  father  and  grandfather  did 
not  degenerate  into  personal  bitterness;  but  it  was  very 
earnest,  and,  in  later  years,  my  mother  told  me  that  when 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  made  his  famous  speech, 
charging  the  North  with  ill-treatment  of  the  South,  my 
grandfather  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  my  fathes,  as  unanswer- 
able; but  that,  shortly  afterward,  my  fatlier  sent  to  my 
grandfather  the  speech  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  reply,  and 
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that,  when  this  was  read,  the  family  allowed  that  the  lat- 
ter had  the  better  of  the  argument.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  my  grandfather  must  have  agreed  with  them,  tacitly, 
if  not  openly.  He  loved  the  Hampshire  Hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  he  came.  Year  after  year  he  took 
long  journeys  to  .visit  them,  and  Webster's  magnificent 
reference  to  the  **01d  Bay  State"  must  have  aroused  his 
sympathy  and  pride. 

Fortunately,  at  that  election,  as  at  so  many  others  since, 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation  promptly  accepted  the  result, 
and  after  its  short  carnival  of  political  passion,  dismissed 
the  whole  subject ;  the  minority  simply  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility of  public  affairs  to  the  majority,  and  all  betaking 
themselves  again  to  their  accustomed  vocations. 

I  do  not  remember,  during  the  first  seven  years  of  my 
life,  ever  hearing  any  mention  of  political  questions.  The 
only  thing  I  heard  during  that  period  which  brings  back  a 
chapter  in  American  politics,  was  when,  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  I  attended  an  infant  school  and  took  part  in  a  sort 
of  catechism,  all  the  children  rising  and  replying  to  the 
teacher 's  questions.    Among  these  were  the  following : 

Q.  Who  is  President  of  the  United  States! 

A.  Martin  Van  Buren. 

Q.  Who  is  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York! 

A.  William  L.  Marcy. 

This  is  to  me  somewhat  puzzling,  for  I  was  four  years 
old  when  Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected,  and  my  father 
was  his  very  earnest  opponent,  yet,  though  I  recall  easily 
various  things  which  occurred  at  that  age  and  even  earlier, 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  general  election  before 
1840,  and  my  only  recollection  of  the  first  New  York 
statesman  elected  to  the  Presidency  is  this  mention  of  his 
name,  in  a  child's  catechism. 

My  recollections  of  American  politics  begin,  then,  with 
the  famous  campaign  of  1 840,  and  of  that  they  are  vivid. 
Our  family  had,  in  18*39,  removed  to  Syracuse,  which,  al- 
though now  a  city  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  then  a  village  of  fewer  than  six 
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thousand;  but,  as  the  central  town  of  the  State,  it  was 
already  a  noted  gathering-place  for  political  conventions 
and  meetings.  The  great  Whig  mass-meeting  held  there, 
in  1840,  was  long  famous  as  the  culmination  of  the  cam 
paign  between  (General  Harrison  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
As  a  President,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  fallen  on  evil  times. 
It  was  a  period  of  political  finance;  of  demagogical 
methods  in  public  business;  and  the  result  was  **hard 
times, ' '  with  an  intense  desire  throughout  the  nation  for  a 
change.  This  desire  was  represented  especially  by  the 
Whig  party.  Greneral  Harrison  had  been  taken  up  as  its 
candidate,  not  merely  because  he  had  proved  his  worth 
as  governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  as  a 
senator  in  Congress,  but  especially  as  the  hero  of  sundry 
fights  with  the  Indians,  and,  above  all,  of  the  plucky  little 
battle  at  Tippecanoe.  The  most  popular  campaign  song, 
which  I  soon  learned  to  sing  lustily,  was  '  *  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  Too,"  and  sundry  lines  of  it  expressed,  not  only 
my  own  deepest  political  convictions  and  aspirations,  but 
also  those  cherished  by  myriads  of  children  of  far  larger 
growth.    They  ran  as  follows: 

"  Oh,  have  you  heard  the  great  commotion-motion-motion 
Rolling  the  country  through  1 
It  is  the  ball  a-rolling  on 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too, 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too ; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van; 
Van,  Van  is  a  used  up  man ; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van/* 

The  campaign  was  an  apotheosis  of  tom-foolery.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  had  lived  the  life,  mainly,  of  a  Western 
farmer,  and  for  a  time,  doubtless,  exercised  amid  his  rude 
surroundings  the  primitive  hospitality  natural  to  sturdy 
Western  pioneers.  On  these  facts  the  changes  were  rung. 
In  every  town  and  village  a  log  cabin  was  erected  where 
the  Whigs  held  their  meetings ;  and  the  bringing  of  logs, 
with  singing  and  shouting,  to  build  it,  was  a  great  event ; 
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its  front  door  must  have  a  wooden  latch  on  the  inside; 
but  the  latch-string  must  run  through  the  door;  for  the 
claim  which  the  friends  of  General  Harrison  especially 
insisted  upon  was  that  he  not  only  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  but 
that  his  latch-string  was  always  out,  in  token  that  aU  his 
fellow-citizens  were  welcome  at  his  fireside. 

Another  element  in  the  campaign  was  hard  cider. 
Every  log  cabin  must  have  its  barrel  of  this  acrid  fluid, 
as  the  antithesis  of  the  alleged  beverage  of  President  Van 
Buren  at  the  White  House.  He,  it  was  asserted,  drank 
champagne,  and  on  this  point  I  remember  that  a  verse 
was  sung  at  log-cabin  meetings  which,  after  describing, 
in  a  prophetic  way  the  arrival  of  the  ^*  Farmer  of  North 
Bend' '  at  the  White  House,  ran  as  follows : 

"  They  were  all  very  merrj'^,  and  drinking  champagne 
When  the  Farmer,  impatient,  knocked  louder  again ; 
Oh,  Oh,  said  Prince  John,  I  very  much  fear 
We  must  quit  this  place  the  very  next  year." 

**  Prince  John'^  was  President  Van  Buren 's  brilliant 
son ;  famous  for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  who,  in  after  years, 
rose  to  be  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
who  might  have  risen  to  far  higher  positions  had  his  prin- 
ciples equaled  his  talents. 

Another  feature  at  the  log  cabin,  and  in  all  political 
processions,  was  at  least  one  raccoon;  and  if  not  a  live 
raccoon  in  a  cage,  at  least  a  raccoon  skin  nailed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cabin.  This  gave  local  color,  but  hence 
came  sundry  jibes  from  the  Democrats,  for  they  were 
wont  to  refer  to  the  Whigs  as  ^^ coons,"  and  to  their  log 
cabins  as  *^coon  pens.''  Against  all  these  elements  of 
success,  added  to  promises  of  better  times,  the  Democratic 
party  could  make  little  headway.  Martin  Van  Buren, 
though  an  admirable  public  servant  in  many  ways,  was 
discredited.  M.  de  Bacourt,  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, during  his  administration,  was,  it  is  true,  very 
fond  of  him,  and  this  cynical  scion  of  French  nobility 
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wrote  in  a  private  letter,  which  has  been  published  in  these 
latter  days,  *  ^  M.  Van  Buren  is  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  a  gentleman  I  ever  saw. ' '  But  this  commendation  had 
not  then  come  to  light,  and  the  main  reliance  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  capturing  the  popular  good-will  was  their  can- 
didate for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky.  He,  too,  had  fought  in  the  Indian  wars, 
and  bravely.  Therefore  it  was  that  one  of  the  Whig  songs 
which  especially  rejoiced  me,  ran : 

"  They  shout  and  sing,  Oh  hnmpsy  dampsy, 
Colonel  Johnson  killed  Tecumseb.'' 

Among  the  features  of  that  period  which  excited  my 
imagination  were  the  enormous  mass  meetings,  with  pro- 
cessions, coming  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  miles 
in  length,  and  bearing  every  patriotic  device  and  political 
emblem.  Hera  the  Whigs  had  infinitely  the  advantage. 
Their  campaign  was  positive  and  aggressive.  On  plat- 
form-wagons were  men  working  at  every  trade  which  ex- 
pected to  be  benefited  by  Whig  success ;  log  cabins  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  hard-cider  barrels,  coon  pens,  great  can- 
vas balls,  which  were  kept  '^a-rolling  on,"  canoes,  such 
as  General  Harrison  had  used  in  crossing  Western  rivers, 
eagles  that  screamed  in  defiance,  and  cocks  that  crowed 
for  victory.  The  turning  ball  had  reference  to  sundry 
lines  in  the  foremost  campaign  song.  For  the  October 
election  in  Maine  having  gone  Whig  by  a  large  majority, 
clearly  indicating  what  the  general  result  was  to  be  in 
November,  the  opening  lines  ran  as  follows: 

"  Oh,  have  you  heard  the  news  from  Maine-Maine-Maine  1 

Rolling  the  country  through  1 

It  is  the  ball  a-roUing  on 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too." 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Against  all  this  the  Democrats,  with  their  negative  and 
defensive  platform,  found  themselves  more  and  more  at 
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a  disadvantage ;  they  fought  with  desperation,  but  in  vain, 
and  one  of  their  most  unlucky  ventures  to  recover  their 
position  was  an  effort  to  undermine  General  Harrison's 
military  reputation.  For  this  purpose  they  looked  about, 
and  finally  found  one  of  their  younger  congressional  rep- 
resentatives, considered  to  be  a  rising  man,  who,  having 
gained  some  little  experience  in  the  Western  militia,  had 
received  the  honorary  title  of  ** General,"  Isaac  M.  Crary, 
of  Michigan ;  him  they  selected  to  make  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress exhibiting  and  exploding  General  Harrison's  mili- 
tary record.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  undertake  it,  but 
at  last  yielded,  and,  after  elaborate  preparation,  made  an 
argument  loud  and  long,  to  show  that  General  Harrison 
was  a  military  ignoramus.  The  result  was  both  comic 
and  pathetic.  There  was  then  in  Congress  the  most  fa- 
mous stump-speaker  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  of  all  times, 
a  man  of  great  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  vigor; 
powerful  in  argument,  sympathetic  in  manner,  of  infinite 
wit  and  humor,  and,  unfortunately  for  General  Crary, 
a  Whig,— Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Crary's  heavy, 
tedious,  perfunctory  arraignment  of  General  Harrison 
being  ended,  Corwin  rose  and  began  an  offhand  speech 
on  **The  Military  Services  of  General  Isaac  M.  Crary." 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  as  his  audience,  not  only  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  as  many  members  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  visitors  to  the  city,  as  could 
be  crowded  into  the  congressional  chamber,  and,  of  all 
humorous  speeches  ever  delivered  in  Congress,  this  of 
Corwin  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  most  successful.  Long 
afterward,  parts  of  it  lingered  in  our  *' speakers*  man- 
uals" and  were  declaimed  in  the  public  schools  as  ex- 
amples of  witty  oratory.  Many  years  later,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  left  the  old  chamber  and  went 
into  that  which  it  now  occupies,  Thurlow  Weed  wrote 
an  interesting  article  on  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  the  old 
hall,  and  most  vivid  of  all  was  his  picture  of  this  speech 
by  Corwin.  His  delineations  of  Crary 's  brilliant  exploits, 
his  portrayal  of  the  valiant  charges  made  by  Crary 's 
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troops  on  muster  days  upon  the  watermelon  patches  of 
Michigan,  not  only  convulsed  his  audience,  but  were 
echoed  throughout  the  nation,  Whigs  and  Democrats 
laughing  alike ;  and  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  speech 
shortly  afterward,  referred  to  the  man  who  brought  on 
this  tempest  of  fun  as  *Hhe  late  General  Crary,"  there 
was  a  feeling  that  the  adjective  indicated  a  fact.  It  really 
was  so ;  Crary,  although  a  man  of  merit,  never  returned 
to  Congress,  but  was  thenceforth  dropped  from  political 
life.  More  than  twenty  years  afterward,  as  I  was  passing 
through  Western  Michigan,  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me 
liis  tombstone,  in  a  little  village  cemetery,  with  comments, 
half  comic,  half  pathetic;  and  I  also  recall  a  mournful 
feeling  when  one  day,  in  going  over  the  roll  of  my  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  came  upon  one  who 
bore  the  baptismal  name  of  Isaac  Crary.  Evidently,  the 
blighted  young  statesman  had  a  daughter  who,  in  all  this 
storm  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  stood  by  him,  loved  him, 
and  proudly  named  her  son  after  him. 

Another  feature  in  the  campaign  also  impressed  me. 
A  blackguard  orator,  on  the  Whig  side,  one  of  those 
whom  great  audiences  applaud  for  the  moment  and  ever 
afterward  despise,— a  man  named  Ogle,— made  a  speech 
which  depicted  the  luxury  prevailing  at  the  White  House, 
and  among  other  evidences  of  it,  dwelt  upon  the  *'gold 
spoons"  used  at  the  President's  table,  denouncing  their 
use  with  such  unction  that,  for  the  time,  unthinking  peo- 
ple regarded  Martin  Van  Buren  as  a  sort  of  American 
Vitellius.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scanty  silver-gilt  table 
utensils  at  the  White  Hou^e  have  been  shown,  in  these 
latter  days,  in  some  very  pleasing  articles  written  by 
General  Harrison's  grandson,  after  this  grandson  had 
himself  retired  from  the  Presidency,  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  bought  long  before ;— and  by  order  of  General 
Washington. 

The  only  matter  of  political  importance  which,  as  a  boy 
eight  years  old,  I  seized  upon,  and  which  dwells  in  my 
memory,  was  the  creation  of  the  ' '  Sub-Treasury. ' '    That 
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thip  was  a  wise  measure  seems  now  proven  by  the  fact  that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  from  that  day  to 
this,  it  has  remained  and  rendered  admirable  service.  But 
at  that  time  it  was  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  came  to  be  considered  by  feather- 
brained partizans,  young  and  old,  as  the  culmination  of 
human  wickedness.  As  to  what  the  ** Sub-Treasury'* 
really  was  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea ;  but  this  I  knew  ;— 
that  it  was  the  most  wicked  outrage  ever  committed  by  a 
remorseless  tyrant  upon  a  long-suffering  people. 

In  November  of  1840  General  Harrison  was  elected.  In 
the  following  spring  he  was  inaugurated,  and  the  Whigs 
being  now  for  the  first  time  in  power,  the  rush  for  oflSce 
was  fearful.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  crushing  pressure 
upon  the  kindly  old  man  that  caused  his  death.  What 
British  soldiers,  and  Indian  warriors,  and  fire,  flood,  and 
swamp  fevers  could  not  accomplish  in  over  sixty  years, 
was  achieved  by  the  office-seeking  hordes  in  just  one 
month.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  March  and 
died  early  in  April. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  my  dear  mother 
coming  to  my  bedside,  early  in  the  morning,  and  saying 
to  me,  *' President  Harrison  is  dead."  I  wondered  what 
was  to  become  of  us.  He  was  the  first  President  who  had 
died  during  his  term  of  service,  and  a  great  feeling  of 
relief  came  over  me  when  I  learned  that  his  high  office 
had  devolved  upon  the  Vice-President. 

But  now  came  a  new  trouble,  and  my  youthful  mind  was 
soon  sadly  agitated.  The  Whig  papers,  especially  the 
**New  York  Express"  and  ^  ^Albany  Evening  Journal," 
began  to  bring  depressing  accounts  of  the  new  President, 
—tidings  of  extensive  changes  in  the  offices  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  post-offices.  At  first  the 
Whig  papers  published  these  under  the  heading  *' Ap- 
pointments by  the  President."  But  soon  the  heading 
changed;  it  became  ** Appointments  by  Judas  Iscariot," 
or  ** Appointments  by  Benedict  Arnold,"  and  war  was 
declared  against  President  Tyler  by  the  party  that  elected 
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him.  Certain  it  is  that  no  party  ever  found  itself  in  a 
worse  position  than  did  the  Whigs,  when  their  Vice-Presi- 
dent came  into  the  Chief  Magistracy ;  and  equally  certain 
is  it  that  this  position  was  the  richly  earned  punishment 
of  their  own  folly. 

I  have  several  times  since  had  occasion  to  note  the  care- 
lessness of  National  and  State  conventions  in  nominating 
a  candidate  for  the  second  place  upon  the  ticket— whether 
Vice-President  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  would  seem 
that  the  question  of  questions— the  nomination  to  the 
first  office— having  been  settled,  there  comes  a  sort  of 
collapse  in  these  great  popular  assemblies,  and  that  then, 
for  the  second  office,  it  is  very  often  anybody's  race  and 
mainly  a  matter  of  chance.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex- 
plained several  nominations  which  have  been  made  to 
second  offices,  and  above  all,  that  of  John  Tyler.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  commended  to  the  Whig  party 
on  any  solid  grounds.  His  whole  political  life  had  shown 
him  an  opponent  of  their  main  ideas;  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
Southern  doctrinaire,  and  frequently  suffered  from  acute 
attacks  of  that  very  troublesome  political  disease,  Vir- 
ginia metaphysics.  As  President  he  attempted  to  enforce 
his  doctrines,  and  when  Whig  leaders,  and  above  all 
Henry  Clay  attempted,  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  crush  him, 
he  asserted  his  dignity  at  the  cost  of  his  party,  and  finally 
tried  that  which  other  accidental  Presidents  have  since 
tried  with  no  better  success,  namely,  to  build  up  a  party 
of  his  own  by  a  new  distribution  of  offices.  Never  was  a 
greater  failure.  Mr.  Tyler  was  dropped  by  both  parties 
and  disappeared  from  American  political  life  forever. 
I  can  now  see  that  he  was  a  man  obedient  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty,  such  as  they  were,  and  in  revolt  against 
attempts  of  Whig  leaders  to  humiliate  him;  but  then,  to 
my  youthful  mind,  he  appeared  the  very  incarnation  of 
evil. 

My  next  recollections  are  of  the  campaign  of  1844. 
Again  the  Whig  party  took  courage,  and  having,  as  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  acquired  more  earnest  ideas  regarding 
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the  questions  at  issue,  I  helped,  with  other  Whig  boys, 
to  raise  ash-poles,  and  to  hurrah  lustily  for  Clay  at  public 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  boys  hur- 
rahed as  lustily  around  their  hickory  poles  and,  as  was 
finally  proved,  to  much  better  purpose.  They  sang  dog- 
gerel which,  to  me,  was  blasphemous,  and  especially  a  song 
with  the  following  refrain : 

"  Alas  poor  Cooney  Clay, 
Alas  poor  Cooney  Clay, 
Yon  never  can  be  President, 
For  so  the  people  say." 

The  ash-poles  had  reference  to  Ashland,  Clay's  Kentucky 
estate;  and  the  hickory  poles  recalled  General  Jackson's 
sobriquet,  **01d  Hickory."  For  the  Democratic  candi- 
date in  1844,  James  Knox  Polk,  was  considered  heir  to 
Jackson 's  political  ideas.  The  campaign  of  1844  was  not 
made  so  interesting  by  spectacular  outbursts  of  tom-fool- 
ery  as  the  campaign  of  1840  had  been.  The  sober  second 
thought  of  the  country  had  rather  sickened  people  of  that 
sort  of  thing ;  still,  there  was  quite  enough  of  it,  especially 
as  shown  in  caricatures  and  songs.  The  poorest  of  the 
latter  was  perhaps  one  on  the  Democratic  side,  for  as  the 
Democratic  candidates  were  Polk  of  Tennessee  and  Dallas 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  line  of  the  song  embraced  probably 
the  worst  pun  ever  made,  namely— 

"  PorTi  in  the  barrel,  and  Dollars  in  th^  pocket.'' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  feeling  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  especially  as  indicated  in  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas,  began  to  appear  largely  in  politics, 
and  though  Clay  at  heart  detested  slavery  and  always  re- 
fused to  do  the  bidding  of  its  supporters  beyond  what  he 
thought  absolutely  necessary  in  preserving  the  Union,  an 
unfortunate  letter  of  his  led  great  numbers  of  anti- 
slavery  men  to  support  a  separate  anti-slavery  ticket,  the 
candidate  being  James  G.  Bimey.  The  result  was  that 
the  election  of  Clay  became  impossible.     Mr.  Polk  was 
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elected,  and  under  him  came  the  admission  of  Texas, 
which  caused  the  Mexican  War,  and  gave  slavery  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  main  result,  in  my  own  environment, 
was  that  my  father  and  his  friends,  thenceforward  for  a 
considerable  time,  though  detesting  slavery,  held  all  aboli- 
tionists and  anti-slavery  men  in  contempt,— as  unpatriotic 
because  they  had  defeated  Henry  Clay,  and  as  idiotic 
because  they  had  brought  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
tliereby  the  supremacy  of  the  slave  States. 

But  the  flame  of  liberty  could  not  be  smothered  by 
friends  or  blown  out  by  enemies;  it  was  kept  alive  by 
vigorous  counterblasts  in  the  press,  and  especially  fed  by 
the  lecture  system,  which  was  then  at  the  height  of  its 
eflSciency.  Among  the  most  powerful  of  lectui'ers  was 
John  Parker  Hale,  senator  of  the  United  States  from 
New  Hampshire,  his  subject  being,  **The  Last  Gladiato- 
rial Combat  at  Rome.  * '  Taking  from  Gibbon  the  story  of 
the  monk  Telemachus,  who  ended  the  combats  in  the  arena 
by  throwing  himself  into  them  and  sacrificing  his  life.  Hale 
suggested  to  his  large  audiences  an  argument  that  if  men 
wished  to  get  rid  of  slavery  in  our  country  they  must  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  if  need  be.  His  words  sank 
deep  into  my  mind,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
they  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  leading  John 
Brown  to  make  his  desperate  attempt  on  slavery  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

How  blind  we  all  were !  Henry  Clay,  a  Kentucky  slave- 
holder, would  have  saved  us.  Infinitely  better  than  the 
violent  solutions  proposed  to  us  was  his  large  statesman- 
like plan  of  purchasing  the  slave  children  as  they  were 
born  and  setting  them  free.  Without  bloodshed,  and  at 
cost  of  the  merest  nothing  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  would  thus  have  solved  the  problem;  but 
it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  guilt  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be 
so  cheaply  atoned  for.  Fanatics,  North  and  South,  op- 
posed him  and,  as  a  youth,  I*  yielded  to  their  arguments. 

Four  years  later,  in  1848,  came  a  very  different  sort  of 
election.    General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  shown  ster- 
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ling  qualities  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  now  the  candi- 
date of  the  Whigs,  and  against  him  was  nominated  Mr. 
Cass,  a  general  of  the  War  of  1812,  afterward  governor 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  senator  from  Michi- 
gan. As  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  by  that  time  had  become 
earnestly  interested  in  politics,  I  was  especially  struck 
by  one  event  in  this  campaign.  The  Democrats  of  course 
realized  that  General  Taylor,  with  the  prestige  gained  in 
the  Mexican  War,  was  a  very  formidable  opponent.  Still, 
if  they  could  keep  their  party  together,  they  had  hopes  of 
beating  him.  But  a  very  large  element  in  their  party 
had  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  strongly  dis- 
liked the  extension  of  slavery ;— this  wing  of  the  party 
in  New  York  being  known  as  the  **Bam  Burners,''  be- 
cause it  was  asserted  that  they  *' believed  in  burning  the 
bam  to  drive  the  rats  out. ' '  The  question  was  what  these 
radical  gentlemen  would  do.  That  question  was  answered 
when  a  convention,  controlled  largely  by  the  anti-slavery 
Democrats  of  New  York  and  other  States,  met  at  Buffalo 
and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency. 
For  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  accept  the 
nomination.  On  one  side  it  was  argued  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  do  so,  since  he  had  no  chance  of  an  election, 
and  would  thereby  forever  lose  his  hold  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  he 
was  already  an  old  man;  that  he  realized  perfectly  the 
impossibility  of  his  reelection,  and  that  he  had  a  bitter 
grudge  against  the  Democratic  candidate.  General  Cass, 
who  had  voted  against  confirming  him  when  he  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  thus  obliging  him  to  return 
home  ingloriously.    He  accepted  the  nomination. 

On  the  very  day  which  brought  the  news  of  this  ac- 
ceptance. General  Cass  arrived  in  Syracuse,  on  his  way 
to  his  home  at  Detroit.  I  saw  him  welcomed  by  a  great 
procession  of  Democrats,  and  marched  under  a  broiling 
san,  through  dusty  streets,  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was 
forced  to  listen  and  reply  to  fulsome  speeches  prophesying 
his  election,  which  he  and  all  present  knew  to  be  impos- 
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sible.  For  Mr.  Van  Buren's  acceptance  of  the  **free  soil'' 
nomination  was  sure  to  divide  the  Democratic  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  thus  giving  the  State  to  the  Whigs; 
and  in  those  days  the  proverb  held  good,  *  *  As  New  York 
goes,  so  goes  the  Union. ' ' 

For  years  afterward  there  dwelt  vividly  in  my  mind 
the  picture  of  this  old,  sad  man  marching  through  the 
streets,  listening  gloomily  to  the  speeches,  forced  to  ap- 
pear confident  of  victory,  yet  evidently  disheartened  and 
disgusted. 

Very  vivid  are  my  recollections  of  State  conventions 
at  this  period.  Syracuse,  as  the  ** Central  City,"  was  a 
favorite  place  for  them,  and,  as  they  came  during  the 
summer  vacations,  boys  of  my  age  and  tastes  were  able 
to  admire  the  great  men  of  the  hour,— now,  alas,  utterly 
forgotten.  We  saw  and  heard  the  leaders  of  all  parties. 
Many  impressed  me;  but  one  dwells  in  my  memory,  on 
account  of  a  story  which  was  told  of  him.  This  was  a 
very  solemn,  elderly  gentleman  who  always  looked  very 
wise  but  said  nothing,— William  Bouck  of  Schoharie 
County.  He  had  white  hair  and  whiskers,  and  having 
been  appointed  canal  commissioner  of  the  State,  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  by  driving  his  old  white  family  nag 
and  buggy  along  the  towing-path  the  whole  length  of  the 
canals,  keeping  careful  watch  of  the  contractors,  and  so, 
in  his  simple,  honest  way,  had  saved  the  State  much  money. 
The  result  was  the  nickname  of  the  *  *  Old  White  Hoss  of 
Schoharie,"  and  a  reputation  for  simplicity  and  honesty 
which  made  him  for  a  short  time  governor  of  the  State. 

A  story  then  told  of  him  reveals  something  of  his  char- 
acter. Being  informed  that  Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York 
was  coming  to  Albany,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  treat 
him  with  especial  courtesy,  the  governor  prepared  him- 
self to  be  more  than  gracious,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
bishop,  greeted  him  most  cordially  with  the  words,  *  *  How 
do  you  do.  Bishop;  I  hope  you  are  well.  How  did  you 
leave  Mrs.  Hughes  and  your  family?"  To  this  the  bishop 
answered,  **  Governor,  I  am  very  well,  but  there  is  no 
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Mrs.  Hughes;  bishops  in  our  church  don't  marry/' 
**Good  gracious,"  answered  the  governor,  **you  don't 
say  so ;  how  long  has  that  been ! ' '  The  bishop  must  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this.  His  Irish  wit  made  him  quick 
both  at  comprehension  and  repartee.  During  a  debate 
on  the  school  question  a  leading  Presbyterian  merchant 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Hiram  Ketchum,  made  a  very  earnest 
speech  against  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 
presently,  turning  to  Bishop  Hughes,  said,  **Sir,  we  re- 
spect you,  sir,  but,  sir,  we  can't  go  your  purgatory,  sir." 
To  this  the  bishop  quietly  replied,  *  *  You  might  go  further 
and  fare  worse." 

Another  leading  figure,  but  on  the  Whig  side,  was  a 
State  senator,  commonly  known  as  ''Bray"  Dickinson, 
to  distinguish  him  from  D.  S.  Dickinson  who  had  been  a 
senator  of  the  United  States,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  ''Bray"  Dickinson  was  a  most  earnest  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Seward;  staunch,  i)rompt,  vigorous,  and 
really  devoted  to  the  public  good.  One  story  regarding 
him  shows  his  rough-and-readiness. 

During  a  political  debate  in  the  old  Whig  days,  one 
of  his  Democratic  brother  senators  made  a  long  harangue 
in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  ' '  the  Curtius  of  the  Republic. ' '  Upon 
this  Dickinson  jumped  up,  went  to  some  member  better 
educated  in  the  classics  than  himself,  and  said,  "Who  in 
thunder  is  this  Curtis  that  this  man  is  talking  about?"  "It 
is  n  't  Curtis,  it  's  Curtius, ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  Well,  now, ' ' 
said  Dickinson,  "what  did  Curtius  do?"  "Oh,"  said  his 
informant,  "he  threw  himself  into  an  abyss  to  save 
the  Roman  Republic."  Upon  this  Dickinson  returned  to 
his  seat,  and  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  speaker  had  fin- 
ished, arose  and  said :  ' '  Mr.  President,  I  deny  the  justice 
of  the  gentleman's  reference  to  Curtius  and  Martin  Van 
Buren.  What  did  Curtius  do?  He  threw  himself,  sir, 
into  an  abyss  to  save  his  country.  What,  sir,  did  Martin 
Van  Buren  do?  He  threw  his  country  into  an  abyss  to 
save  himself." 
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Rarely,  if  ever,  has  any  scholar  used  a  bit  of  classical 
knowledge  to  better  purpose. 

Another  leading  figure,  at  a  later  period,  was  a  Demo- 
crat, Fernando  Wood,  mayor  of  New  York,  a  brilliant 
desperado ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  saw  the  henchmen  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  take  possession  of  a  State  con- 
vention and  deliberately  knock  its  president,  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  in  the  State,  off  the  platform.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  performance  for  Mayor  Wood,  since  the 
disgust  and  reaction  thereby  aroused  led  all  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  unite  against  him,  ' 

Other  leading  men  were  such  as  Charles  0 'Conor  and 
John  Van  Buren;  the  former  learned  and  generous,  but 
impracticable;  the  latter  brilliant  beyond  belief,  but  not 
considered  as  representing  any  permanent  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples. 

During  the  campaign  of  1848,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  from  the  paternal  party; 
my  father  voting  for  General  Taylor,  I  hurrahing  for 
Martin  Van  Buren.  I  remember  well  how  one  day  my 
father  earnestly  remonstrated  against  this.  He  said,  *  ^  My 
dear  boy,  you  cheer  Martin  Van  Buren 's  name  because 
you  believe  that  if  he  is  elected  he  will  do  something 
against  slavery:  in  the  first  place,  he  cannot  be  elected; 
and  in  the  second  place,  if  you  knew  him  as  we  older 
people  do,  you  would  not  believe  in  his  attachment  to  any 
good  cause  whatever." 

The  result  of  the  campaign  was  that  General  Taylor 
was  elected,  and  I  recall  the  feeling  of  awe  and  hope  with 
which  I  gazed  upon  his  war-worn  face,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  as  he  stopped  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  citizens  of  Syracuse ;— hope,  alas,  soon  brought  to 
naught,  for  he,  too,  soon  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of 
official  care,  and  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York,  the  Vice- 
President,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

I  remember  Mr.  Fillmore  well.  He  was  a  tall,  large, 
fine-looking  man,  with  a  face  intelligent  and  kindly,  and 
he  was  noted  both  as  an  excellent  public  servant  and  an 
effective  public  speaker.     He  had  been  comptroller  of 
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the  State  of  New  York,— -then  the  most  important  of  State 
offices,  had  been  defeated  as  Whig  candidate  for  governor, 
and  had  been  a  representative  in  Congress.  He  was  the 
second  of  the  accidental  Presidents,  and  soon  felt  it  his 
duty  to  array  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who,  by  com- 
promise with  the  South  on  the  slavery  question,  sought 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Federal  Union.  Under 
him  came  the  compromise  measures  on  which  our  great 
statesmen  of  the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Benton,  made  their  last 
speeches.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  undoubtedly  led  mainly  by 
patriotic  motives,  in  promoting  the  series  of  measures 
which  were  expected  to  end  all  trouble  between  the  North 
and  South,  but  which,  unfortunately,  embraced  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law ;  yet  this,  as  I  then  thought,  rendered  him 
accursed.  I  remember  feeling  an  abhorrence  for  his  very 
name,  and  this  feeling  was  increased  when  there  took 
place,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  famous  **  Jerry  Rescue.*' 


CHAPTER  IV 

EARLY  MANHOOD— 1851-1857 

ON  the  first  day  of  October,  1851,  there  was  shuffling 
about  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  in  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  his  simple  avocations,  a  colored  person,  as  nearly  **of 
no  account"  as  any  ever  seen.  So  far  as  was  known 
he  had  no  surname,  and,  indeed,  no  Christian  name,  save 
the  fragment  and  travesty,— -** Jerry/' 

Yet  before  that  day  was  done  he  was  famous ;  his  name, 
such  as  it  was,  resounded  through  the  land;  and  he  had 
become,  in  all  seriousness,  a  weighty  personage  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Under  the  law  recently  passed,  he  was  arrested,  openly 
and  in  broad  daylight,  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  was  car- 
ried before  the  United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sabine,  a  most  kindly  public  officer,  who  in  this  matter 
was  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  antagonism  between  his 
sworn  duty  and  his  personal  convictions. 

Thereby,  as  was  supposed,  were  fulfilled  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets— the  Law  being  the  fugitive  slave  law  recently 
enacted,  and  the  Prophets  being  no  less  than  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster. 

For,  as  if  to  prepare  the  little  city  to  sacrifice  its  cher- 
ished beliefs,  Mr.  Clay  had  some  time  before  made  a 
speech  from  the  piazza  of  the  Syracuse  House,  urging 
upon  his  fellow-citizens  the  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  some  months  later  Mr.  Webster  appeared, 
spoke  from  a  balcony  near  the  City  Hall,  and  to  the  same 
purpose;  but  more  so.  The  latter  statesman  was  pro- 
phetic, not  only  in  the  hortatory,  but  in  the  predictive 
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sense;  for  he  declared  not  only  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  must  be  enforced,  but  that  it  would  be  enforced,  and 
he  added,  in  substance:  *'it  will  be  enforced  throughout 
the  North  in  spite  of  all  opposition— even  in  this  city— 
even  in  the  midst  of  your  abolition  conventions."  This 
piece  of  prophecy  was  accompanied  by  a  gesture  which 
seemed  to  mean  much;  for  the  great  man's  hand  was 
waved  toward  the  City  Hall  just  across  the  square— the 
classic  seat  and  center  of  abolition  conventions. 

How  true  is  the  warning,  ** Don't  prophesy  unless  you 
know  I "  The  arrest  of  Jerry  took  place  within  six  months 
after  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  and  indeed  while  an  aboli- 
tion convention  was  iu  session  at  that  same  City  Hall; 
but  when  the  news  came  the  convention  immediately  dis- 
solved, the  fire-bells  began  to  ring,  a  crowd  moved  upon 
the  commissioner's  ofiice,  surged  into  it,  and  swept  Jerry 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers.  The  authorities  having 
rallied,  re-arrested  the  fugitive,  and  put  him  in  confine- 
ment and  in  irons.  But  in  the  evening  the  assailants  re- 
turned to  the  assault,  carried  the  jail  by  storm,  rescued 
Jerry  for  good,  and  spirited  him  off  safe  and  sound  to 
Canada,  thus  bringing  to  nought  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
IIS  well  as  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Clay  and  the  predic- 
tions of  Mr.  Webster. 

This  rescue  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the 
nation.  Various  persons  were  arrested  for  taking  part 
in  it,  and  their  trials  were  adjourned  from  place  to  place, 
to  the  great  hardship  of  all  concerned.  During  a  college 
vacation  I  was  present  at  one  of  these  trials  at  Canan- 
daigua,  the  United  States  judge,  before  whom  it  was  held, 
being  the  Hon.  N.  K.  Hall,  who  had  been  Mr.  Fillmore's 
law  partner  in  Buffalo.  The  evening  before  the  trial  an 
anti-slavery  meeting  was  held,  which  I  attended.  It  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  a  bishop  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Loguen,  and  of  all  prayers  I  have 
ever  heard,  this  dwells  in  my  mind  as  perhaps  the  most 
impressive.  The  colored  minister's  petitions  for  his  race, 
bond  and  free,  for  Jerry  and  for  those  who  had  sought- 
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to  rescue  him,  for  the  souls  of  the  kidnappers,  arid  for 
the  country  which  was  to  his  people  a  land  of  hondage, 
were  most  pathetic.  Then  arose  Grerrit  Snoith.  Of  all 
Tribunes  of  the  People  I  have  ever  known  he  dwells  in 
my  memory  as  possessing  the  greatest  variety  of  gifts. 
He  had  the  prestige  given  by  great  wealth,  by  lavish  gen- 
erosity, by  transparent  honesty,  by  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, by  advocacy  of  every  good  cause,  by  a  superb  pres- 
ence, and  by  natural  eloquence  of  a  very  high  order.  He 
was  very  tall  and  large,  with  a  noble  head,  an  earnest,  yet 
kindly  face,  and  of  all  human  voices  I  have  ever  heard 
his  was  the  most  remarkable  for  its  richness,  depth,  and 
strength.  I  remember  seeing  and  hearing  him  once  at 
a  Republican  State  Convention  in  the  City  Hall  at  Syra- 
cuse, when,  having  come  in  for  a  few  moments  as  a  spec- 
tator, he  was  recognized  by  the  crowd  and  greeted 
with  overwhelming  calls  for  a  speech.  He  was  standing 
at  the  entrance  door,  towering  above  all  about  him,  and 
there  was  a  general  cry  for  him  to  come  forward  to 
the  platform.  He  declined  to  come  forward;  but  finally 
observed  to  those  near  him,  in  his  quiet,  natural  way, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  *'0h,  I  shall  be  heard."  At 
this  a  shout  went  up  from  the  entire  audience ;  for  every 
human  being  in  that  great  hall  had  heard  these  words 
perfectly,  though  uttered  in  his  usual  conversational 
voice. 

I  also  remember  once  entering  the  old  Delavan  House 
at  Albany,  with  a  college  friend  of  mine,  afterwal-d 
Bishop  of  Maine,  and  seeing,  at  the  other  end  of  a  long 
hall,  Gerrit  Smith  in  quiet  conversation.  In  a  moment 
we  heard  his  voice,  and  my  friend  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  it,  declaring  he  had  never  imagined  such 
an  utterance  possible.  It  was  indeed  amazing;  it  was 
like  the  deep,  clear,  rich  tone  from  the  pedal  bass 
of  a  cathedral  organ.  During  his  career  in  Congress, 
it  was  noted  that  he  was  the  only  speaker  witliin  remem- 
brance who  without  effort  made  himself  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  old  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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which  was  acoustically  one  of  the  worst  halls  ever  de- 
vised. And  it  was  not  a  case  of  voice  and  nothing  else; 
his  strength  of  argument,  his  gift  of  fit  expression,  and 
his  wealth  of  illustration  were  no  less  extraordinary. 

On  this  occasion  at  Canandaigua  he  rose  to  speak,  and 
every  word  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  "Why," 
he  began,  "do  they  conduct  these  harassing  proceedings 
against  these  men  I  If  any  one  is  guilty,  I  am  guilty. 
With  Samuel  J.  May  I  proposed  the  Jerry  Rescue.  We 
are  responsible  for  it;  why  do  they  not  prosecute  iisf" 
And  these  words  were  followed  by  a  train  of  cogent  rea- 
soning and  stirring  appeal. 

The  Jerry  Rescue  trials  only  made  matters  worse. 
Their  injustice  disgusted  the  North,  and  their  futility  an- 
gered the  South.  They  revealed  one  fact  which  especially 
vexed  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
this  was,  that  their  Northern  allies  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  execute  the  new  compromise.  In  this  Syracuse 
rescue  one  of  the  most  determined  leaders  was  a  rough 
burly  bntcher,  who  had  been  all  his  life  one  of  the  loudest 
of  pro-slavery  Democrats,  and  who,  until  he  saw  Jerry 
dragged  in  manacles  through  the  streets,  had  been  most 
violent  in  his  support  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The 
trials  also  stimulated  the  anti-slavery  leaders  and  orators 
to  new  vigor.  Garrison,  Phillips,  Gerrit  Smith,  Sumner, 
and  Seward  aroused  the  anti-slavery  forces  as  never  be- 
fore, and  the  "Biglow  Papers"  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
which  made  Northern  pro-slavery  men  ridiculous,  were 
read  with  more  zest  than  ever. 

Bnt  the  abolition  forces  had  the  defects       their  quali- 
ties, and  their  main  difficulty  really  arnp  \  the  stim- 
ulus given   to  a  thin    fanatlcisi]].      T"              llowprl,    in 
the  train  of  the  nobler  thinkers  niiH              ',  the  "Fool 
Reformers,"— sundry  long-haired  i                 stiort-hairp 
women,  who  thought  it  their  duty           ^iood  ^h^i^■' 
people  with  blasphemy,  to  dt-hij'             junders 
Repnbli)                 --kgaardism,  n-              vent  ev  ^' 
and  mor                    ways  for  dr               ry  sol' 
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man  and  woman  out  of  the  anti-slavery  fold.  More  than 
once  in  those  days  I  hung  my  head  in  disgust  as  I  listened 
to  these  people,  and  wondered,  for  the  moment,  whether, 
after  all,  even  the  supremacy  of  slaveholders  might  not 
be  more  tolerable  than  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
in  which  should  dwell  such  bedraggled,  screaming,  de- 
nunciatory creatures. 

At  the  next  national  election  the  Whigs  nominated 
General  Scott,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit  and  of  gran- 
diose appearance ;  but  of  both  these  qualities  he  was  him- 
self unfortunately  too  well  aware;  as  a  result  the  Demo- 
crats gave  him  the  name  of  *  *  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers, ' '  and 
a  few  unfortunate  speeches,  in  one  of  which  he  expressed 
his  joy  at  hearing  that  *' sweet  Irish  brogue, ''  brought 
the  laugh  of  the  campaign  upon  him. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Democrats  nominated  Franklin 
Pierce;  a  man  greatly  inferior  to  General  Scott  in  mili- 
tary matters,  but  who  had  served  well  in  the  State  politics 
of  New  Hampshire  and  in  Congress,  was  widely  beloved, 
of  especially  attractive  manners,  and  of  high  personal 
character. 

He  also  had  been  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  though  he 
had  risen  to  be  brigadier-general,  his  military  record 
amounted  to  very  little.  There  was  in  him,  no  doubt, 
some  alloy  of  personal  with  public  motives,  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  say  that  selfishness  was  the  only  source  of 
his  political  ideas.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  South  in  order  to  save  the 
Union,  and  had  shown  this  by  his  utterances  and  votes  in 
Congress:  the  South,  therefore,  accepted  him  against 
General  Scott,  who  was  supposed  to  have  moderate  anti- 
slavery  views. 

General  Pierce  was  elected ;  the  policy  of  his  adminis- 
tration became  more  and  more  deeply  pro-slavery;  and 
now  appeared  upon  the  scene  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas- 
senator  from  Illinois,  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,— a 
brilliant  thinker  and  most  effective  speaker,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  swaying  men.    I  heard  him  at  vari- 
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0U8  times ;  and  even  after  he  had  committed  what  seemed 
to  me  the  unpardonable  sin,  it  was  hard  to  resist  his  elo- 
quence. He  it  was  who,  doubtless  from  a  mixture  of  mo- 
tives, personal  and  public,  had  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  since  the  year  1820  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  new  territories  against  the  en- 
croachments of  slavery.  The  whole  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  North  was  thereby  intensified,  and  as  the 
establishment  of  north  polarity  at  one  end  of  the  magnet 
excites  south  polarity  at  the  other,  so  Southern  feeling 
in  favor  of  slavery  was  thereby  increased.  Up  to  a  re- 
cent period  Southern  leaders  had,  as  a  rule,  deprecated 
slavery,  and  hoped  for  its  abolition ;  now  they  as  generally 
advocated  it  as  good  in  itself ;— the  main  foundation  of 
civil  liberty ;  the  normal  condition  of  the  working  classes 
of  every  nation ;  and  some  of  them  urged  the  revival  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  The  struggle  became  more  and 
more  bitter.  I  was  during  that  time  at  Yale,  and  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  that  university  in  those  days  favored 
almost  any  concession  to  save  the  Union.  The  venerable 
Silliman,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  older  professors 
spoke  at  public  meetings  in  favor  of  the  pro-slavery  com- 
promise measures  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  settle 
the  difficulty  between  North  and  South  and  reestablish 
the  Union  on  firm  foundations.  The  new  compromise  was 
indeed  a  bitter  dose  for  them,  since  it  contained  the  fu- 
gitive slave  law  in  its  most  drastic  form ;  and  every  one 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  theological  doctrin- 
aires who  found  slavery  in  the  Bible,  abhorred  the  whole 
slave  system.  The  Yale  faculty,  as  a  rule,  took  ground 
against  anti-slavery  eflfort,  and,  among  other  ways  of 
propagating  what  they  considered  right  opinions,  there 
was  freely  distributed  among  the  students  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  of  Philadelphia,  which  went  to 
extremes  in  advocating  compromise  with  slavery  and  the 
slave  power. 

The  great  body  of  the  students,  also,  from  North  and 
South,  took  the  same  side.    It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
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whereas  European  students  are  generally  inclined  to  radi- 
calism,  American  students  have  been,  since  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  eminently  conservative. 

To  this  pro-slavery  tendency  at  Yale,  in  hope  of  saving 
the  Union,  there  were  two  remarkable  exceptions,  one 
being  the  beloved  and  respected  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, Dr.  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  and  the  other  his 
classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor 
of  the  great  Center  Church  of  New  Haven,  and  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  *  ^  Congregational  Pope  of  New  Eng- 
land." They  were  indeed  a  remarkable  pair;  Woolsey, 
quiet  and  scholarly,  at  times  irascible,  but  always  kind 
and  just ;  Bacon  a  rugged,  leonine  sort  of  man  who,  when 
he  shook  his  mane  in  the  pulpit  and  iddressed  the  New 
England  conscience,  was  heard  throughout  the  nation. 
These  two,  especially,  braved  public  sentiment,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues,  and  were  supposed, 
at  the  time,  to  endanger  the  interests  of  Yale  by  standing 
against  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  other  concessions  to 
slavery  and  its  extension.  As  a  result  Yale  fell  into  dis- 
repute in  the  South,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  sent  large 
bodies  of  students  to  it,  and  I  remember  that  a  classmate 
of  mine,  a  tall,  harum-scarum,  big-hearted,  sandy-haired 
Georgian  known  as  *' Jim"  Hamilton,  left  Yale  in  disgust, 
returned  to  his  native  heath,  and  was  there  welcomed  with 
great  jubilation.  A  poem  was  sent  me,  written  by  some 
ardent  admirer  of  his,  beginning  with  the  words : 

"God  bless  thee,  noble  Hamilton,"  &c. 

On  the  other  hand  I  was  one  of  the  small  minority  of 
students  who  remained  uncompromisingly  anti-slavery, 
and  whenever  I  returned  from  Syracuse,  my  classmates 
and  friends  used  to  greet  me  in  a  jolly  way  by  asking  me 
**How  are  you,  Gerrit;  how  did  you  leave  the  Rev.  An- 
toinette Brown  and  brother  Fred  Douglas?"  In  conse- 
quence I  came  very  near  being,  in  a  small  way,  a  martyr 
to  my  principles.    Having  had  some  success  in  winning 
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essay  prizes  during  my  sophomore  and  junior  years,  my 
name  was  naturally  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  editors  for  the  *  *  Yale  Literary  Magazine. ' '  At  this 
a  very  considerable  body  of  Southern  students  and  their 
Northern  adherents  declared  against  me.  I  neither  said 
nor  did  anything  in  the  premises,  but  two  of  my  most 
conservative  friends  wrought  valiantly  in  my  behalf. 
One  was  my  dear  old  chum,  Davies,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Michigan,  at  the  very  antipodes  from  myself  on  every 
possible  question ;  and  the  other  my  life-long  friend,  Ran- 
dall Lee  Gibson  of  Kentucky,  himself  a  large  slaveholder, 
afterward  a  general  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
finally,  at  his  lamented  death  a  few  years  since.  United 
States  senator  from  Louisiana.  Both  these  friends  cham- 
pioned my  cause,  with  the  result  that  they  saved  me  by  a 
small  majority. 

As  editor  of  the  **Yale  Literary  Magazine,"  through 
my  senior  year,  I  could  publish  nothing  in  behalf  of  my 
cherished  anti-slavery  ideas,  since  a  decided  majority 
of  my  fellow-editors  would  have  certainly  refused  ad- 
mission to  any  obnoxious  article,  and  I  therefore  confined 
myself,  in  my  editorial  capacity,  to  literary  and  abstract 
matters;  but  with  my  college  exercises  it  was  different. 
Professor  Lamed,  who  was  charged  with  the  criticism 
of  our  essays  and  speeches,  though  a  very  quiet  man,  was 
at  heart  deeply  anti-slavery,  and  therefore  it  was  that  in 
sundry  class-room  essays,  as  well  as  in  speeches  at  the 
junior  exhibition  and  at  commencement,  I  was  able  to 
pour  forth  my  ideas  against  what  was  stigmatized  as  the 
**sum  of  human  villainies." 

I  was  not  free  from  temptation  to  an  opposite  course. 
My  experience  at  the  college  election  had  more  than  once 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  possibly  I  might  be 
wrong,  after  all ;  that  perhaps  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
really  the  voice  of  God ;  that  if  one  wishes  to  accomplish 
anything  he  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  popular  will ; 
and  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  conform  to 
the  general  opinion.    To  do  so  seemed,  cei-tainly,  the  only 
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road  to  preferment  of  any  kind.  Such  were  the  temptar 
tions  which,  in  those  days,  beset  every  young  man  who 
dreamed  of  accomplishing  something  in  life,  and  they 
beset  me  in  my  turn;  but  there  came  a  day  when  I  dealt 
witli  them  decisively.  I  had  come  up  across  New  Haven 
Green  thinking  them  over,  and  perhaps  paltering  rather 
contemptibly  with  my  conscience ;  but  arriving  at  the  door 
of  North  College,  I  stopped  a  moment,  ran  through  the 
whole  subject  in  an  instant,  and  then  and  there,  on  the 
stairway  leading  to  my  room,  silently  vowed  that,  come 
what  might,  I  would  never  be  an  apologist  for  slavery 
or  for  its  extension,  and  that  what  little  I  could  do  against 
both  should  be  done. 

I  may  add  that  my  conscience  was  somewhat  aided  by 
a  piece  of  casuistry  from  the  most  brilliant  scholar  in 
the  Yale  faculty  of  that  time.  Professor  James  Hadley. 
I  had  been  brought  up  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  to  law  as  the  first  requirement  in 
any  State,  and  especially  in  a  Republic ;  but  here  was  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  What  was  our  duty  regarding  it! 
This  question  having  come  up  in  one  of  our  division- 
room  debates.  Professor  Hadley,  presiding,  gave  a  de- 
cision to  the  following  effect :  *  *  On  the  statute  books  of  all 
countries  are  many  laws,  obsolete  and  obsolescent ;  to  dis- 
obey an  obsolete  law  is  frequently  a  necessity  and  never 
a  crime.  As  to  disobedience  to  an  obsolescent  law,  the 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  be  as  to  the  degree 
of  its  obsolescence.  Laws  are  made  obsolescent  by  change 
of  circumstances,  by  the  growth  of  convictions  which  ren- 
der their  execution  impossible,  and  the  like.  Every  man; 
therefore,  must  solemnly  decide  for  himself  at  what  pe- 
riod a  law  is  virtually  obsolete. ' ' 

I  must  confess  that  the  doctrine  seems  to  me  now 
rather  dangerous,  but  at  that  time  I  welcomed  it  as  a  very 
serviceable  piece  of  casuistry,  and  felt  that  there  was  in- 
deed, as  Mr.  Seward  had  declared,  a  ** higher  law"  than 
the  iniquitous  enactment  which  allowed  the  taking  of  a 
peaceful  citizen  back  into  slavery,  without  any  of  the 
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safeguards  which  had  been  developed  under  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. 

Though  my  political  feelings  throughout  the  senior 
year  grew  more  and  more  intense,  there  was  no  chance 
for  their  expression  either  in  competition  for  the  Clarke 
Essay  Prize  or  for  the  De  Forest  Oration  Gold  Medal, 
the  subjects  of  both  being  assigned  by  the  faculty;  and 
though  I  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  both 
these,  my  exultation  was  greatly  alloyed  by  the  thought 
that  the  ideas  I  most  cherished  could  find  little,  if  any, 
expression  in  them. 

But  on  Commencement  Day  my  chance  came.  Then  I 
chose  my  own  theme,  and  on  the  subject  of  *^  Modern 
Oracles"  poured  forth  my  views  to  a  church  full  of  peo- 
ple; many  evidently  disgusted,  but  a  few  as  evidently 
pleased.  I  dwelt  especially  upon  sundry  utterances  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  died  not  long  before,  and 
who  had  been,  during  all  his  later  years,  a  most  earnest  op- 
ponent of  slavery,  and  I  argued  that  these,  with  the  dec- 
larations of  other  statesmen  of  like  tendencies,  were  the 
oracles  to  which  the  nation  should  listen. 

Curiously  enough  this  commencement  speech  secured 
for  me  the  friendship  of  a  man  who  was  opposed  to  my 
ideas,  but  seemed  to  like  my  presenting  them  then  and 
there— the  governor  of  the  State,  Colonel  Thomas  Sey- 
mour. He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
War,  had  been  elected  and  reelected,  again  and  again, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  was  devotedly  pro-slavery,  in 
the  interest,  as  he  thought,  of  preserving  the  Union;  but 
he  remembered  my  speech,  and  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  minister  to  Russia,  invited  me  to  go  with  him,  at- 
tached me  to  his  Legation,  and  became  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  I  have  ever  had. 

Of  the  diplomatic  phase  of  my  life  into  which  he  in- 
itiated me,  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter;  but,  as  re- 
gards my  political  life,  he  influenced  me  decidedly,  for 
his  conversation  and  the  reading  he  suggested  led  me  to 
study  closely  the  writings  of  Jefferson.     The  impulse 
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thus  given  my  mind  was  not  spent  until  the  Civil  War, 
which,  betraying  the  ultimate  results  of  sundry  Jefferso- 
nian  ideas,  led  me  to  revise  my  opinions  somewhat  and 
to  moderate  my  admiration  for  the  founder  of  American 
*  *  Democracy, ' '  though  I  have  ever  since  retained  a  strong 
interest  in  his  teaching. 

But  deeply  as  both  the  governor  and  myself  felt  on  the 
slavery  question,  we  both  avoided  it  in  our  conversation. 
Each  knew  how  earnestly  the  other  felt  regarding  it,  and 
each,  as  if  by  instinct,  kept  clear  of  a  discussion  which 
could  not  change  our  opinions,  and  might  wreck  our 
friendship.    The  result  was,  that,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
we  never  even  alluded  to  it  during  the  whole  year  we  were 
together.     Every  other  subject  we  discussed  freely,  but 
this  we  never  touched.     The  nearest  approach  to  a  dis- 
cussion was  when  one  day  in  the  Legation  Chancery  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Erving,  also  a  devoted  Union  pro- 
slavery  Democrat,  pointing  to  a  map  of  the  United  States 
hanging  on  the  wall,  went  into  a  rhapsody  over  the  ex- 
tension of  the  power  and  wealth  of  our  country.    I  an- 
swered, **If  our  country  could  get  rid  of  slavery  in  all 
that  beautiful  region  of  the  South,  such  a  riddance  would 
be  cheap  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand  lives  and  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars."    At  this  Erving  burst  forth 
into  a  torrent  of  brotherly  anger.    **  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable cause,"  he  said,  *^ worth  the  sacrifice  of  fifty 
thousand  lives,  and  the  loss  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  would  mean  the  blotting  out  of  the  whole  pros- 
])erity  of  the  nation."    His  deep  earnestness  showed  me 
the  impossibility  of  converting  a  man  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  danger  of  wrecking  our  friendship  by  attempting 
it.     Little  did  either  of  us  dream  that  within  ten  years 
from  that  day  slavery  was  to  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  sacrifice  not  of  fifty  thousand,  but  of  nearly 
a  million  lives,  and  at  the  cost  not  merely  of  a  hundred 
millions,  but,  when  all  is  told,  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
millions  of  dollars! 

I  may  mention  here  that  it  was  in  this  companionship, 
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at  St.  Petersburg,  that  I  began  to  learn  why  newspaper 
criticism  has,  in  our  country,  so  little  permanent  effect  on 
the  reputation  of  eminent  men.  During  four  years  before 
coming  abroad  I  had  read,  in  leading  Republican  journals 
of  New  York  and  New  Haven,  denunciations  of  Governor 
Thomas  Hart  Seymour  as  an  ignoramus,  a  pretender, 
a  blatant  demagogue,  a  sot  and  companion  of  sots,  an 
associate,  and  fit  associate,  for  the  most  worthless  of  the 
populace.  I  had  now  found  him  a  man  of  real  convictions, 
thoroughly  a  gentleman,  quiet,  conscientious,  kindly,  stu- 
dious, thoughtful,  modest,  abstemious,  hardly  ever  touch- 
ing a  glass  of  wine,  a  man  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all 
who  really  knew  him.  Thus  was  first  revealed  to  me 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  worst  evil  in  American  public 
life,— that  facility  for  unlimited  slander,  of  which  the  first 
result  is  to  degrade  our  public  men,  and  the  second  result 
is  to  rob  the  press  of  that  confidence  among  thinking 
people,  and  that  power  for  good  and  against  evil  which  it 
really  ought  to  exercise.  Since  that  time  I  have  seen 
many  other  examples  strengthening  the  same  conviction. 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg,  I  followed  historical  and,  to 
some  extent,  political  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
having  previously  given  attention  to  them  in  France ;  and 
finally,  traveling  in  Italy,  became  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me.  This  was 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  then  the  American  minister  at 
Naples,  whose  pictures  of  Neapolitan  despotism,  as  it 
then  existed,  made  me  even  a  stronger  Republican  than  I 
had  been  before. 

Returning  to  America  I  found  myself  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  presidential  election.  The  Republicans  had  nom- 
inated John  C.  Fremont,  of  whom  all  I  knew  was  gathered 
from  his  books  of  travel.  The  Democrats  had  nominated 
James  Buchanan,  whom  I,  as  an  attache  of  the  legation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  had  met  while  he  was  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  London.  He  was  a  most  kindly  and 
impressive  old  gentleman,  had  welcomed  me  cordially  at 
his  legation,  and  at  a  large  dinner  given  by  Mr.  George 
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Peabody,  at  that  time  the  American  Amphitryon  in  the 
British  metropolis,  discussed  current  questions  in  a  way 
that  fasciwted  me.  Of  that  I  may  speak  in  another  chap- 
ter ;  suffice  it  here  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
men  in  conversation  I  have  ever  met,  and  that  is  saying 
much. 

I  took  but  slight  part  in  the  campaign ;  in  fact,  a  natural 
diffidence  kept  me  aloof  from  active  politics.  Having 
given  up  all  hope  or  desire  for  political  preferment,  and 
chosen  a  university  career,  I  merely  published  a  few  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  in  the  general  interest  of  anti- 
slavery  ideas,  but  made  no  speeches,  feeling  myself,  in  fact, 
unfit  to  make  them. 

But  I  shared  more  and  more  the  feelings  of  those  who 
supported  Fremont. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  though  personal  acquaintance  had 
taught  me  to  like  him  as  a  man,  and  the  reading  of  his 
despatches  in  the  archives  of  our  legation  at  St  Peters- 
burg had  forced  me  to  respect  him  as  a  statesman,  repre- 
sented to  me  the  encroachments  and  domination  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  while  Fremont  represented  resistance  to  such 
encroachments,  and  the  perpetuity  of  freedom  upon  the 
American  Continent. 

On  election  day,  1856,  I  went  to  the  polls  at  the  City 
Hall  of  Syracuse  to  cast  my  first  vote.  There  I  chanced 
to  meet  an  old  schoolmate  who  had  become  a  brilliant 
young  lawyer,  Victor  Gardner,  with  whom,  in  the  old 
days,  I  had  often  discussed  political  questions,  he  being 
a  Democrat  and  I  a  Republican.  But  he  had  now  come 
upon  new  ground,  and,  wishing  me  to  do  the  same,  he  ten- 
dered me  what  was  known  as  **The  American  Ticket," 
bearing  at  its  head  the  name  of  Millard  Fillmore.  He 
claimed  that  it  represented  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  dangers  which  he  saw  in  the  enormous  for- 
eign immigration  of  the  period,  and  above  all  in  the  in- 
creasing despotism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
coYitroUing  the  Irish  vote.  Most  eloquently  did  my  old 
friend  discourse  on  the  dangers  from  this  source.     He 
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insisted  that  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  had 
wrecked  every  country  in  which  they  had  ever  gained 
control ;  that  they  had  aided  in  turning  the  mediaeval  re- 
publics into  despotisms;  that  they  had  ruined  Spain  and 
the  South  American  republics;  that  they  .had  rendered 
Poland  and  Ireland  unable  to  resist  oppression ;  that  they 
had  hopelessly  enfeebled  Austria  and  Italy;  that  by  St. 
Bartholomew  massacres  and  clearing  out  of  Huguenots 
they  had  made,  first,  terrorism,  and,  finally,  despotism 
necessary  in  France ;  that  they  had  rendered  every  people 
they  had  controlled  careless  of  truth  and  inclined  to  des- 
potism,—either  of  monarchs  or  '^ bosses";— that  our  pris- 
ons were  filled  with  the  youth  whom  they  had  trained  in 
religion  and  morals ;  that  they  were  ready  to  ravage  the 
world  with  fire  and  sword  to  gain  the  slightest  point  for 
the  Papacy;  that  they  were  the  sworn  foes  of  our  public- 
school  system,  without  which  no  such  thing  as  republi- 
can government  could  exist  among  us ;  that,  in  fact,  their 
bishops  and  priests  were  the  enemies  of  everything  we 
Americans  should  hold  dear,  and  that  their  church  was 
not  so  much  a  religious  organization  as  a  political  con- 
spiracy against  the  best  that  mankind  had  achieved. 

**Look  at  the  Italians,  Spanish,  French  to-day,"  he 
said.  * '  The  Church  has  had  them  under  its  complete  con- 
trol fifteen  hundred  years,  and  you  see  the  result.  Look 
at  the  Irish  all  about  us;— always  screaming  for  liberty, 
yet  the  most  abject  slaves  of  their  passions  and  of  their 
priesthood. ' ' 

He  spoke  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  even  elo- 
quence ;  others  gathered  round,  and  some  took  his  tickets. 
I  refused  them,  saying,  **No.  The  question  of  all  ques- 
tions to  me  is  whether  slavery  or  freedom  is  to  rule  this 
Republic,"  and,  having  taken  a  Republican  ticket,  I  went 
up-stairs  to  the  polls.  On  my  arrival  at  the  ballot-box 
came  a  most  exasperating  thing.  A  drunken  Irish  Dem- 
ocrat standing  there  challenged  my  vote.  He  had,  per- 
haps, not  been  in  the  country  six  months;  I  had  lived 
in  that  very  ward  since  my  childhood,  knew  and  was 
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kBOwn  by  every  other  person  present;  and  such  was  my 
disgust  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  if  one  of  Gard- 
ner's tickets  had  been  in  my  pocket,  it  would  have  gone 
into  the  ballot-box.  But  persons  standing  by,— Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans,— having  quieted  this  per- 
fervid  patriot,  and  saved  me  from  the  ignominy  of  swear- 
ing in  my  vote,  I  carried  out  my  original  intention,  and 
cast  my  first  vote  for  the  Republican  Candidate. 

Certainly  Providence  was  kind  to  the  United  States 
in  that  contest.  For  Fremont  was  not  elected.  Looking 
back  over  the  history  of  the  United  States  I  see,  thus  far, 
no  instant  when  everything  we  hold  dear  was  so  much  in 
l)eril  as  on  that  election  day. 

We  of  the  Republican  party  were  fearfully  mistaken, 
and  among  many  evidences  in  history  that  there  is  ^*a 
Power  in  the  universe,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
righteousness,''  I  think  that  the  non-election  of  Fremont 
is  one  of  the  most  convincing.  His  election  would  have 
precipitated  the  contest  brought  on  four  years  later  by 
the  election  of  Lincoln.  But  the  Northern  States  had  in 
1856  no  such  preponderance  as  they  had  four  years  later. 
No  series  of  events  had  then  occurred  to  arouse  and  con- 
solidate anti-slavery  feeling  like  those  between  1856  and 
1860.  Moreover,  of  all  candidates  for  the  Presidency  ever 
formally  nominated  by  either  of  the  great  parties  up  to 
that  time,  Fremont  was  probably  the  most  unfit.  He  had 
gained  credit  for  his  expedition  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  deservedly ;  his  popular  name  pf  *  ^  Pathfinder  " 
might  have  been  of  some  little  use  in  a  political  campaign, 
and  some  romantic  interest  attached  to  him  on  account  of 
his  marriage  with  Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  the  burly, 
doughty,  honest-purposed,  headstrong  senator  from  Mis- 
souri. But  his  earlier  career,  when  closely  examined,  and, 
even  more  than  that,  his  later  career,  during  the  Civil 
War,  showed  doubtful  fitness  for  any  duties  demanding 
clear  purpose,  consecutive  thought,  adhesion  to  a  broad 
policy,  wisdom  in  counsel,  or  steadiness  in  action.  Had 
he  been  elected  in  1856  one  of  two  things  would  un- 
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doubtedly  have  followed:  either  the  Union  would  have 
been  permanently  dissolved,  or  it  would  have  been  re- 
established by  anchoring  slavery  forever  in  the  Consti- 
tution.   Never  was  there  a  greater  escape. 

On  March  1,  1857,  I  visited  Washington  for  the  first  • 
time.  It  was  indeed  the  first  time  I  had  ever  trodden 
the  soil  of  a  slave  State,  and,  going  through  Baltimore, 
a  sense  of  this  gave  me  a  feeling  of  horror.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  that  city  seemed  gloomy,  and  the  city  of 
Washington  no  better.  Our  little  company  established 
itself  at  the  National  Hotel  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  then 
a  famous  hostelry.  Henry  Clay  had  died  there  not  long 
before,  and  various  eminent  statesmen  had  made  it,  and 
were  then  making  it,  their  headquarters. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  a  curious  occurrence 
showed  me  the  difference  between  Northern  and  Southern 
civilization.  As  I  sat  in  the  reading-room,  there  rattled 
upon  my  ear  utterances  betokening  a  vigorous  dispute  in 
the  adjoining  bar-room,  and,  as  they  were  loud  and  long, 
I  rose  and  walked  toward  the  disputants,  as  men  are  wont 
to  do  on  such  occasions  in  the  North;  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  that,  though  the  voices  were  growing  stead- 
ily louder,  people  were  very  generally  leaving  the  room ; 
presently,  the  reason  dawned  upon  me:  it  was  a  case  in 
which  revolvers  might  be  drawn  at  any  moment,  and  the 
bystanders  evidently  thought  life  and  limb  more  valuable 
than  any  information  they  were  likely  to  obtain  by  re- 
maining. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  March  I  went  with  the 
crowd  to  the  White  House.  We  were  marshalled  through 
the  halls.  President  Pierce  standing  in  the  small  chamber 
adjoining  the  East  Room  to  receive  the  guests,  around 
him  being  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  others  distin- 
guished in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  service,  and, 
among  them,  especially  prominent,  Senator  Douglas,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  career.  Persons  in  the  procession 
were  formally  presented,  receiving  a  kindly  handshake, 
and  then  allowed  to  pass  on.    My  abhorrence  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  of  Douglas  was  so  bitter  that  I  did  a  thing  for 
which  the  only  excuse  was  my  youth: —I  held  my  right 
hand  by  my  side,  walked  by  and  refused  to  be  presented. 

Next  morning  I  was  in  the  crowd  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Buchanan  came 
forth  and  took  the  oath  administered  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Justice,  Roger  Brooke  Taney  of  Maryland.  .  Though 
Taney  was  very  decrepit  and  feeble,  I  looked  at  him  much 
as  a  Spanish  Protestant  in  the  sixteenth  century  would 
have  looked  at  Torquemada;  for,  as.  Chief  Justice,  he 
was  understood  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  would 
fasten  African  slavery  on  the  whole  country;  and  this 
view  of  him  seemed  justified  when,  two  days  after  the 
inauguration,  he  gave  forth  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
which  interpreted  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with 
the  ultra  pro-slavery  theory  of  Calhoun. 

Having  taken  the  oath,  Mr.  Buchanan  delivered  the  in- 
augural address,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 
I  began  to  suspect  then,  and  I  fully  believe  now,  that 
he  was  sincere,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  those  whom 
men  of  my  way  of  thinking  in  those  days  attacked  as 
pro-slavery  tools  and  ridiculed  as  **  doughfaces. ' '  We 
who  had  lived  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  apart 
from  pressing  responsibility,  had  not  realized  the  dan- 
ger of  civil  war  and  disunion.  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  men 
like  him,  in  Congress,  constantly  associating  with  South- 
em  men,  realized  both  these  dangers.  They  honestly  and 
patriotically  shrank  from  this  horrible  prospect;  and  so, 
had  we  realized  what  was  to  come,  would  most  of  us  have 
done.  I  did  not  see  this  then,  but  looking  back  across 
the  abyss  of  years  I  distinctly  see  it  now.  The  leaders 
on  both  sides  were  honest  and  patriotic,  and,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  instrtiments  of  that  ^*  Power  in  the  universe,  not 
ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 

There  was  in  Mr.  Buchanan 's  inaugural  address  a  tone 
of  deep  earnestness.  He  declared  that  all  his  efforts 
should  be  given  to  restore  the  Union,  and  to  reestablish 
it  upon  permanent  foundations ;  besought  his  fellow-citi- 
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probably  owing  to  some  temporary  sanitary  efforts,  and 
that  interregnum,  fortunately  for  us,  was  coincident  with 
our  stay  there.  But  the  disease  set  in  again  shortly  after- 
ward, and  a  college .  friend  of  mine,  who  arrived  on  the 
day  of  our  departure,  was  detained  in  the  hotel  for  many 
weeks  with  the  fever  then  contracted.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  considerable,  but,  in  the  interest  of  the  hotel, 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  following  autumn  I  returned  to  New  Haven  as  a 
resident  graduate,  and,  the  popular  lecture  systeto  being 
then  at  its  height,  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  lec- 
turers in  the  course  of  that  winter.  I  prepared  my 
discourse  with  great  care,  basing  it  upon  studies  and 
obiservations  during  my  recent  stay  in  the  land  of  the 
Czar,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  ^  *  Civilization  in  Russia.'* 

I  remember  feeling  greatly  honored  by  the  fact  that 
my  predecessor  in  the  course  was  Theodore  Parker,  and 
my  successor  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Both  talked  with 
me  much  about  my  subject,  and  Parker  surprised  me. 
He  was  the  nearest  approach  to  omniscience  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  was  able  to  read,  not  only  Russian,  but  the 
Old  Slavonic.  He  discussed  the  most  intimate  details  of 
things  in  Russia,  until,  at  last,  I  said  to  him,  **Mr. 
Parker,  I  would  much  rather  sit  at  your  feet  and  listen 
to  your  information  regarding  Russia,  than  endeavor 
to  give  you  any  of  my  own.''  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  ethnology  of  the  empire,  and  had  an 
immense  knowledge  of  the  different  peoples  inhabiting 
it,  and  of  their  characteristics.  Finally,  he  asked  me 
what  chance  I  thought  there  was  for  the  growth  of 
anything  like  free  institutions  in  Russia.  To  this  I  an- 
swered that  the  best  thing  they  had  was  their  system 
of  local  i)easant  meetings  for  the  repartition  of  their 
lands,  and  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
thein,  and  that  this  seemed  to  me  something  like  a  germ 
of  what  might,  in  future  generations,  become  a  sort  of 
town-meeting  system,  like  that  of  New  England.  This 
let  me  out  of  the  discussion  very  satisfactorily,  foi* 
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Parker  told  me  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, after  talking  with  Count  Gurowski,  who  was,  in 
those  days,  an  especial  authority. 

In  due  time  came  the  evening  for  my  lecture.  As  it 
was  the  first  occasion  since  leaving  college  that  1  had 
appeared  on  any  stage,  a  considerable  number  of  my  old 
college  associates  and  friends,  including  Professor  (af- 
terward President)  Porter,  Dr.  Bacon,  and  Mr.  (afterward 
Bishop)  Little  John,  were  there  among  the  foremost,  and 
after  I  had  finished  they  said  some  kindly  things,  which 
encouraged  me. 

In  this  lecture  I  made  no  mention  of  American  slavery, 
but  into  an  account  of  the  events  of  my  stay  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
of  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  Emi>eror  Nicholas,  with 
the  accession  and  first  public  address  of  Alexander  II, 
I  sketched,  in  broad  strokes,  the  effects  of  the  serf  sys- 
tem,—effects  not  merely  upon  the  serfs,  but  upon  the 
serf  pwners,  and  upon  the  whole  condition  of  the  em- 
pire. I  made  it  black  indeed,  as  it  deserved,  and  though 
not  a  word  was  said  regarding  things  in  America,  every 
thoughtful  man  present  must  have  felt  that  it  was  the 
strongest  indictment  against  our  own  system  of  slavery 
which  my  powers  enabled  me  to  make. 

Next  day  came  a  curious  episode.  A  classmate  of  mine, 
never  distinguished  for  logical  acuteness,  came  out  in  a 
leading  daily  paper  with  a  violent  attack  upon  me  and 
my  lecture.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  one  who,  as  he  said, 
had,  while  in  college,  shown  much  devotion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,  had  now  faced  about,  had  no  longer  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  had  not  dared  say  a  word 
against  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  article  was 
laughable.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  attack  slavery  and 
thus  at  once  shut  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  audience.  But  I  felt  then,  as  I  have  generally  felt 
since,  that  the  first  and  best  thing  to  do  is  to  set  people  at 
thinking,  and  to  let  them  discover,  or  think  that  they  dis- 
cover, the  truth  for  themselves.    I  made  no  rej^ly,  but  an 

I.— « 
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eminent  clergyman  of  New  Haven  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
my  favor,  covered  my  opponent  with  ridicule,  and  did  me 
the  honor  to  declare  that  my  lecture  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  anti-slavery  arguments  ever  made  in  that  city. 
With  this,  I  retired  from  the  field  well  satisfied. 

The  lecture  was  asked  for  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, was  delivered  at  various  colleges  and  universities,  and 
in  many  cities  of  western  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Ohio ; 
and  finally,  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  was  re- 
cast and  republished  in  the  '  *  Atlantic  Monthly ' '  under  the 
title  of  **The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Serf  System  in 
Russia." 

And  now  occurred  a  great  change  in  my  career  which, 
as  I  fully  believed,  was  to  cut  me  off  from  all  political  life 
thoroughly  and  permanently.  This  was  my  election  to 
the  professorship  of  history  and  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD— 1857-1864 

A  RRIVING  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  October, 
XjL  1857,  I  threw  myself  into  my  new  work  most  hear- 
tily. Though  1  felt  deeply  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions then  before  the  country,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  only 
way  in  which  I  could  contribute  anything  to  their  solution 
was  in  aiding  to  train  up  a  new  race  of  young  men  who 
should  understand  our  own  time  and  its  problems  in  the 
light  of  history. 

It  was  not  diflScult  to  point  out  many  things  in  the  past 
that  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  present,  and  my 
main  work  in  this  line  was  done  in  my  lecture-room.  I 
made  no  attempts  to  proselyte  any  of  my  hearers  to  either 
political  party,  my  main  aim  being  then,  as  it  has  been 
through  my  life,  when  dealing  with  students  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  to  set  my  audience  or  my  readers  at  thinking, 
and  to  give  them  fruitful  historical  subjects  to  think 
upon.  Among  these  subjects  especially  brought  out  in 
dealing  with  the  middle  ages,  was  the  origin,  growth,  and 
decline  of  feudalism,  and  especially  of  the  serf  system, 
and  of  municipal  liberties  as  connected  with  it.  This,  of 
course,  had  a  general  bearing  upon  the  important  problem 
we  had  to  solve  in  the  United  States  during  the  second  half 
of  that  century. 

In  my  lectures  on  modem  history,  and  especially  on  the 
Reformation  period,  and  the  events  which  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  there  were  various  things  throwing 
light  upon  our  own  problems,  which  served  my  purpose 
of  arousing  thought.  My  audiences  were  large  and  at- 
tentive, and  I  have  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
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enjoyed  any  work  so  much  as  this,  which  brought  me  into 
hearty  and  close  relations  with  a  large  body  of  active- 
minded  students  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  Northwest.  More  and  more  I  realized 
the  justice  of  President  Wayland's  remark,  which  had  so 
impressed  me  at  the  Yale  Alumni  meeting  just  after  my 
return  from  Europe:  that  the  nation  was  approaching 
a  * ^ switching-off  place";  that  whether  we  were  to  turn 
toward  evil  or  good  in  our  politics  would  be  decided  by  the 
great  Northwest,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  young 
Americans  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  intervals  of  my  university  work  many  invitations 
came  to  me  from  associations  in  various  parts  of  Michigan 
and  neighboring  States  to  lecture  before  them,  and  these 
I  was  glad  to  accept.  Such  lectures  were  of  a  much  more 
general  character  than  those  given  in  the  university,  but 
by  them  I  sought  to  bring  the  people  at  large  into  trains 
of  thought  which  would  fit  them  to  grapple  with  the  great 
question  which  was  rising  more  and  more  portentously 
before  us. 

Having  accepted,  in  one  of  my  vacations,  an^  invitation 
to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Conamencement  Address 
at  Yale,  I  laid  down  as  my  thesis,  and  argued  it  from  his- 
tory, that  in  all  republics,  ancient  or  modern,  the  worst 
foo  of  freedom  had  been  a  man-owning  aristocracy— an 
aristocracy  based  upon  slavery.  The  address  was  circu- 
lated in  printed  form,  was  considerably  discussed,  and,  I 
trust,  helped  to  set  some  few  people  thinking. 

For  the  same  purpose  I  also  threw  some  of  my  lectures 
into  the  form  of  magazine  articles  for  the  '^Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  especially  one  entitled  **The  Statesman- 
ship of  Richelieu, ' '  my  effort  in  this  being  to  show  that  the 
one  great  error  of  that  greatest  of  all  French  statesmen 
was  in  stopping  short  of  rooting  out  the  serf  system  in 
France  when  he  had  completely  subjugated  the  serf  own- 
ers and  had  them  at  his  mercy.   ' 

As  the  year  1860  approached,  the  political  struggle  be- 
came more  and  more  bitter.    President  Buchanan  in  re- 
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deemiBg  his  promise  .to  maintain  the  Union  had  gone  to 
lengths  which  startled  and  disappointed  many  of  his  most 
devoted  supporters.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  witli  murder  and  massacre :  desperate  at- 
tempts were  made  to  fasten  the  hold  of  the  pro-slavery 
party  permanently  upon  the  State,  and  as  desperately  were 
these  efforts  repelled,  A  certain  John  Brown,  who  re- 
quited assassination  of  free-state  men  by  the  assassination 
of  slave-state  men,— a  very  ominous  appearance,— began 
to  be  heard  of;  men  like  Professor  Silliman,  who,  during 
my  stay  at  Yale  had  spoken  at  Union  meetings  in  favor  of 
the  new  compromise  measures,  even  including  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  now  spoke  publicly  in  favor  of  sending  rifles  to 
the  free-state  men  in  Kansas ;  and,  most  striking  symptom 
of  all,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  himself,  who  had  led  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  breaking  the  Missouri  Compromise,  now 
recoiled  from  the  ultra  pro-slavery  propaganda  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan-  Then,  too,  came  a  new  incitement  to  bit- 
terness between  North  and  South.  John  Brown,  the 
man  of  Scotch-Covenanter  type,  who  had  imbibed  his 
theories  of  political  methods  from  the  Old-Testament  an- 
nals of  Jewish  dealings  with  the  heathen,  and  who  had  in 
Kansas  solemnly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  as  a  sort  of 
sacrifice  before  the  Lord,  sundry  Missouri  marauders  who 
had  assassinated  free-state  men,  suddenly  appeared  in 
Virginia,  and  there,  at  Harper 's  Ferry,  with  a  handful  of 
fanatics  subject  to  his  powerful  will,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolution  against  the  slave-power.  Of  course  he  was 
easily  beaten  down,  his  forces  scattered,  those  dearest  to 
him  shot,  and  he  himself  hanged.  But  he  was  a  character 
of  antique  mold,  and  this  desperate  effort  followed  by  his 
death,  while  it  exasperated  the  South,  stirred  the  North  to 
its  depths. 

Like  all  such  efforts,  it  was  really  mistaken  and  unfortu- 
nate. It  helped  to  obscure  Henry  Clay's  proposal  to  ex- 
tinguish slavery  peaceably,  and  made  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  bloodshed  more  and  more  certain.  And  in  the 
execution  of  John  Brown  was  lost  a  man  who,  had  he 
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lived  nntil  the  Civil  War,  might  have  rendered  enormous 
services  as  a  partizan  leader.  Of  course,  his  action  aroused 
much  thought  among  my  students,  and  their  ideas  came 
out  in  their  public  discussions.  It  was  part  of  my  duty, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  preside  over  these  discussions,  and 
to  decide  between  the  views  presented.  In  these  decisions 
on  the  political  questions  now  arising  I  became  deeply  in- 
terested, and  while  I  was  careful  not  to  give  them  a  parti- 
zan character,  they  were,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nance of  slavery. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  Chicago,  and  one  fine  morning  I  went  to 
the  railway  station  to  greet  the  New  York  delegation  on 
its  way  thither.  Among  the  delegates  whom  I  especially 
recall  were  William  M.  Evarts,  under  whose  Secretary- 
ship of  State  I  afterward  served  as  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  my  old  college  friend,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  with 
whom  I  was  later  in  close  relations  during  his  term  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  and  minister  to  Spain. 
The  candidate  of  these  New  York  delegates  was  of  course 
Mr.  Seward,  and  my  most  devout  hopes  were  with  him, 
but  a  few  days  later  came  news  that  the  nomination  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Him  we  had  come  to  know 
and  admire  during  his  debates  with  Douglas  while  the 
senatorial  contest  was  going  on  in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
still  the  defeat  of  Mr*  Seward  was  a  great  disappointment, 
and  hardly  less  so  in  Michigan  than  in  New  York.  In  the 
political  campaign  which  followed  I  took  no  direct  part, 
though  especially  aroused  by  the  speeches  of  a  new  man 
who  had  just  appeared  above  thie  horizon,— Carl  Schurz. 
His  arguments  seemed  to  me  by  far  the  best  of  that  whole 
campaign— the  broadest,  the  deepest,  and  the  most  con- 
vincing. 

My  dear  and  honored  father,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  the  first  days  of  September,  was  slowly  fad*- 
ing  away  on  his  death-bed.  Yet  he  was  none  the  less  in- 
terested in  the  question  at  issue,  and  every  day  I  sat  by 
his  bedside  and  read  to  him  the  literature  bearing  upon 
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the  contest ;  but  of  all  the  speeches  he  best  liked  those  of 
this  new  orator— he  preferred  them,  indeed,  to  those  of  his 
idol  Seward. 

I  have  related  in  another  place  how,  years  afterward, 
Bismarck  asked  me,  in  Berlin,  to  what  Carl  Schurz  's  great 
success  in  America  was  due,  and  my  answet  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  elected,  I  went  on  with  my 
duties  as  before,  but  the  struggle  was  rapidly  deepening. 
Soon  came  premonitions  of  real  conflict,  and,  early  in  the 
following  spring,  civil  war  was  upon  us.  My  teaching 
went  on,  as  of  old,  but  it  became  more  direct.  In  order 
to  show  what  the  maintenance  of  a  republic  was  worth, 
and  what  patriots  had  been  willing  to  do  for  their  country 
in  a  struggle  not  unlike  ours,  I  advised  my  students  to  read 
Motley's  '* History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,''  and  I  still 
think  it  was  good  advice.  Other  works,  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, showing  how  free  peoples  have  conducted  long  and 
desperate  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national  exis- 
tence and  of  liberty,  I  also  recommended,  and  with  good 
effect. 

Reverses  came.  During  part  of  my  vacation,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861, 1  was  at  Syracuse,  and  had,  as  my  guest,  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  younger  brother  of  the  eminent  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  had  written  magazine  articles  and  reviews  which 
had  done  him  credit,  and  whose  popular  lectures  were 
widely  esteemed.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Hamilton  White,  dropped  in  at  my  house  to 
make'  a  friendly  call.  He  had  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  seen  his  old  friend  Seward,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  Secretary  of  State,  and  felt  able  to  give  us  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future.  This  uncle  of  mine  was  a  thoughtful 
man  of  affairs ;  successful  in  business,  excellent  in  judg- 
ment, not  at  all  prone  to  sanguine  or  flighty  views,  and  on 
our  asking  him  how  matters  looked  in  Washington  he 
said,  *' Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  right:  Seward  says  that 
thev  have  decided  to  end  the  trouble  at  once,  even  if  it  is 
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necessary  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men;— that 
they  will  send  troops  immediately  to  Richmond  and  finish 
the  whole  thing  at  once,  so  that  the  country  can  go  on 
quietly  about  its  business." 

There  was,  of  course,  .something  reassuring  in  so  fa- 
vorable a  statement  made  by  a  sensible  man  fresh  from 
the  most  accredited  sources,  and  yet  I  could  not  resist 
grave  doubts.  Such  historical  knowledge  as  I  possessed 
taught  me  that  a  struggle  like  that  just  beginning  between 
two  great  principles,  both  of  which  had  been  gathering 
force  for  nearly  a  century,  and  each  of  which  had  drawn 
to  its  support  millions  of  devoted  men,  was  not  to  be  ended 
so  easily ;  but  I  held  my  peace. 

Next  day  I  took  Mr.  Sumner  on  an  excursion  up  the 
beautiful  Onondaga  Valley.  As  we  drove  through  the 
streets  of  Syracuse,  noticing  knots  of  men  gathered  here 
and  there  in  discussion,  and  especially  at  the  doors  of  the 
news  ofiices,  we  secured  an*  afternoon  newspaper  and  drove 
on,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  It  was  a  charming 
day,  and  as  we  came  to  the  shade  of  some  large  trees,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city  we  rested  and  I  took  out  the  pap6r. 
It  struck  me  like  death.  There,  displayed  in  all  its  hor- 
rors, was  the  first  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,— 
which  had  been  fought  the  previous  afternoon, —exactly 
at  the  time  when  my  uncle  was  assuring  us  that  the  United 
States  Army  was  to  march  at  once  to  Richmond  and  end 
the  war.  The  catastrophe  seemed  fatal.  The  plans  of 
General  McDowell  had  come  utterly  to  nought ;  our  army 
had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  large  numbers  of 
persons,  including  sundry  members  of  Congress  wh6  had 
airily  gone  out  with  the  army  to  **see  the  fun,"  among 
them  one  from  our  own  neighborhood,  Mr.  Alfred  Ely, 
of  Rochester,  had  been  captured  and  sent  to  Richmond, 
and  the  rebels  were  said  to  be  in  full  march  on  the  National 
Capital. 

Sumner  was  jubilant.  ^^This,"  he  said,  ''will  make  the 
American  people  understand  what  they  have  to  do;  this 
will  stop  talk  such  as  your  uncle  gave  us  yesterday  aftet- 
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noon."  But  to  me  it  was  a  fearful  moment.  Sumner's 
remarks  grated  horribly  upon  my  ears ;  true  as  his  view 
was,  I  could  not  yet  accept  it. 

And  now  preparations  for  war,  and,  indeed,  for  repel- 
ling invasion,  began  in  earnest.  My  friends  all  about  me 
were  volunteering,  and  I  also  volunteered,  but  was  re- 
jected with  scorn ;  the  examining  physician  saying  to  me, 
**You  will  be  a  burden  upon  the  government  in  the  first 
hospital  you  reach;  you  have  not  the  constitution  to  be 
of  use  in  carrying  a  musket ;  your  work  must  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort. ' ' 

My  work,  then,  through  the  summer  was  with  those  who 
sought  to  raise  troops  and  to  provide  equipments  for 
them.  There  was  great  need  of  this,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  American  people  have  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  at  that  time,  when  they  began  to  realize  their 
duty,  and  to  set  themselves  at  doing  it.  In  every  city, 
\nllage,  and  hamlet,  men  and  women  took  hold  of  the.  work, 
feeling  that  the  war  was  their  own  personal  business.  No 
other  coimtry  since  the  world  began  has  ever  seen  a  more 
noble  outburst  of  patriotism  or  more  eflSci^it  aid  by  in- 
dividuals to  their  government.  The  National  and  State 
authorities  of  course  did  everything  in  their  power;  but 
men  and  women  did  not  wait  for  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  bitter  partizanship  led  them  to  oppose 
the  war  in  all  its  phases,  men,  women,  and  children  en- 
gaged heartily  and  eflBciently  in  efforts  to  aid  the  Union 
in  its  struggle. 

Various  things  showed  the  depths  of  this,  feeling.  I 
remember  meeting  one  day,  at  that  period,  a  man  who  had 
risen  by  hard  work  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  head 
of  an  immense  business,  and  had  made  himself  a  multi- 
millionaire. He  was  a  hard,  determined,  shrewd  man  of 
affairs,  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  show  anything  like 
sentimentalism,  and  as  he  said  something  advising  an  in- 
vestment in  the  newly  created  National  debt,  I  answered, 
'*You  are  not,  then,  one  of  tliose  who  believe  that  our 
new  debt  will  be  repudiated  T '    He  answered :  '  *  Bepudia- 
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tion  or  no  repudiation,  I  am  putting  everything  I  can  rake 
and  scrape  together  into  National  bonds,  to  help  this 
government  maintain  itself;  for,  by  G— d,  if  I  am  not 
to  have  any  country,  I  don't  want  any  money."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  oath,  bursting  forth  from  a  patriotic 
heart,  was,  like  Uncle  Toby's,  blotted  out  by  the  record- 
ing angel.  I  have  quoted  it  more  than  once  to  show  how 
the  average  American— though  apparently  a  crude  mate- 
rialist—is, at  heart,  a  thorough  idealist. 

Returning  to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  the  close 
of  the  vacation,  I  found  that  many  of  my  students  had  en- 
listed, and  that  many  more  were  preparing  to  do  so.  With 
some  it  was  hard  indeed.  I  remember  two  especially,  who 
had  for  years  labored  and  saved  to  raise  the  money  which 
would  enable  them  to  take  their  university  course;  they 
had  hesitated,  for  a  time,  to  enlist;  but  very  early  one 
morning  I  was  called  out  of  bed  by  a  message  from  them, 
and,  meeting  them,  found  them  ready  to  leave  for  the 
army.  They  could  resist  their  patriotic  convictions  no 
longer,  and  they  had  come  to  say  good-bye  to  me.  They 
went  into  the  war ;  they  fought  bravely  through  the  thick- 
est of  it;  and  though  one  was  badly  wounded,  both  lived 
to  return,  and  are  to-day  honored  citizens.  With  many 
others  it  was  different;  many,  very  many  of  them,  alas, 
were  among  the  *  *  unreturning  brave!"  and  loveliest  and 
noblest  of  all,  my  dear  friend  and  student,  Frederick  Ame, 
of  Princeton,  Illinois,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  when  all  was  blackness  and  dis- 
couragement. Another  of  my  dearest  students  at  that  time 
was  Albert  Nye.  Scholarly,  eloquent,  noble-hearted,  with 
every  gift  to  ensure  success  in  civil  life,  he  went  forth 
with  the  others,  rose  to  be  captain  of  a  company,  and  I 
think  major  of  a  regiment.  He  sent  me  most  kindly  mes- 
sages, and  at  one  time  a  bowie-knife  captured  from  a  rebel 
soldier.    But,  alas !  he  was  not  to  return. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  while  these  young  men 
from  the  universities,  and  a  vast  host  of  others  from  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life,  were  going  forth  to  lay  down  their 
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lives  for  their  country,  the  English  press,  almost  without 
exception,  from  the  * '  Times ' '  down,  was  insisting  that  we 
were  fighting  our  battles  with  '  ^  mercenaries. ' ' 

One  way  in  which  those  of  us  who  remained  at  the  uni- 
versity helped  the  good  cause  was  in  promoting  the  mili- 
tary drill  of  those  who  had  determined  to  become  soldiers. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  the  proper  military  instruc- 
tion, but  in  Detroit  I  found  a  West  Point  graduate,  engaged 
him  to  come  out  a  certain  number  of  times  every  week  to 
drill  the  students,  and  he  cheered  us  much  by  saying  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  soldiers  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  so  rapid  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  drill 
and  tactics.   . 

One  of  my  advisers  at  this  period,  and  one  of  the  no- 
blest men  I  have  ever  met,  was  Lieutefnant  Kirby  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  had  been  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,  in  the  Mexican  War.  His 
uncle,  also  known  as  Kirby  Smith,  was  a  general  in  the 
Confederate  service.  His  mother,  one  of  the  dearest 
friends  of  my  family,  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ities, and  of  the  noblest  qualities.  Never  have  I  known  a 
young  officer  of  more  promise.  With  him  I  discussed 
from  time  to  time  the  probabilities  of  the  war.  He  was 
full  of  devotion,  quieted  my  fears,  and  strengthened 
my  hopes.  He,  too,  fought  splendidly  for  his  country,  and, 
like  his  father,  laid  down  his  life  for  it. 

The  bitterest  disappointment  of  that  period,  and  I  regret 
deeply  to  chronicle  it,  was  the  conduct  of  the  government 
and  ruling  classes  in  England.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
popular  sentiment  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  voiced 
in  its  literature,  in  its  press,  and  from  its  pulpit,  had  been 
against  slavery,  I  had  never  doubted  that  in  this  struggle, 
so  evidently  between  slavery  and  freedom,  Great  Britain 
would  be  unanimously  on  our  side.  To  my  amazement 
signs  soon  began  to  point  in  another  direction.  More  and 
more  it  became  evident  that  British  feeling  was  against 
us.    To  my  students,  who  inquired  how  tliis  could  possibly 
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be,  I  said,  **Wait  till  Lord  John  Russell  speaks."  Lord 
John  Russell  spoke,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me.  He  was 
the  solemnly  constituted  impostor  whose  criminal  care- 
lessness let  out  the  Alabama  to  prey  upon  our  commerce, 
and  who  would  have  let  out  more  cruisers  had  not  Mn 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  American  minister,  brought 
him  to  reason. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  noted  for  his  coolness,  but  in 
this  respect  Mr.  Adams  was  more  than  his  match.  In 
after  years  I  remember  a  joke  based  upon  this  character- 
istic. During  a  very  hot  summer  in  Kansas,  when  the 
State  was  suffering  with  drought,  some  newspaper  pro- 
posed, and  the  press  very  generally  acquiesced  in  the  sug- 
gestion, that  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  should  be  asked 
to  take  a  tour  through  the  State,  in  order,  by  his  presence, 
to  reduce  its  temperature. 

When,  therefore,  Lord  John  Russell  showed  no  signs 
of  interfering  with  the  sending  forth  of  English  ships,— 
English  built,  English  equipped,  and  largely  English 
manned,— against  our  commerce,  Mr.  Adams,  having 
summed  up  to  his  Lordship  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  matter,  closed  in  his  most  icy  way  with 
the  words :  *  *  My  lord,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  this 
is  war." 

The  result  was,  that  tardily,— just  in  time  to  prevent  war 
lietween  the  two  nations,— orders  were  given  which  pre- 
vented the  passing  oiit  of  more  cruisers.    . 

Goldwin.  Smith,  who  in  the  days  of  his  professorship  at 
Oxford,  saw  much  of  Lord  John  Russell,  once  told  me  that 
his  lordship  always  made  upon  him  the  impreedion'  of 
''an  eminent  corn-doctor." 

During  the  following  summer,  that  of  1862,  being  much 
broken  down  by  overwork,  and  threatened,  as  I  supposed, 
with  heart  disease,  which  turned  out  to  be  tJie  beginning 
of  a  troublesome  dyspepsia,  I  was  strongly  recomtnended 
by  my  physician  to  take  a  rapid  run  to  Europe,  and  though 
very  reluctant  to  leave  home,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  go 
to  New  York  to  take  my  passage.    Arrived  there,  bad  news 
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still  c(»ning  from  the  seat  of  war,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
at  the  steamer  oflSce  to  sign  the  necessary  papers,  finally 
refused,  and  having  returned  home,  took  part  for  the  first 
time  in  a  political  campaign  as  a  speaker,  going  through 
central  New  York,  and  supporting  the  Republican  can- 
didate against  the  Democratic.  The  election  seemed  of 
vast  importance.  The  Democrats  had  nominated  for  the 
governorship,  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est personal  character,  and,  so  far  as  the  usual  duties  of 
gov'emor  were  concerned,  admirable;  but  he  had  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  war,  and  it  seemed  sure  that  his 
election  would  encourage  the  South  and  make  disunion 
certain;  therefore  it  was  that  I  threw  myself  into  the 
campaign  with  all  my  might,  speaking  night  and  day ;  but 
alas !  the  election  went  against  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  my  dyspepsia  returning 
with  renewed  violence,  I  was  thinking  what  should  be  done, 
when  I  happened  to  meet  my  father's  old  friend,  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Mr.  Seward  through 
his  whole  career,  and,  at  that  moment,  one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  Lincoln  -Administration.  It  was  upon  the 
deck  of  a  North  River  steamer,  and  on  my  mentioning  my 
dilemma  he  said:  **You  can  just  now  do  more  for  us 
abroad  than  at  home.  You  can  work  in  the  same  line  with 
Archbishop  Hughes,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  and  myself;  every- 
thing that  can  be  done,  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to 
newspapers,  or  speeches,  even  to  the  most  restricted  au- 
diences abroad,  will  help  us:  the  great, thing  is  to  gain 
time,  increase  the  number  of  those  who  oppose  European 
intervention  in  our  affairs,  and  procure  takers  for  our 
new  National  bonds.  *' 

The  result  was  that  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe, 
stopping  first  in  Lbndon.  Political  feeling  there  was  bit- 
terly against  us.  A  handful  of  true  men,  John  Bright  and 
Goldwii)  Smith  at  the  head  of  them,  were  doing  heroic 
work  in  our  behalf,  but  the  forces  against  them  seemed 
overwhelming.  Drawing  money  one  morning  in  one  of 
the  large  banks  of  London,  I  happened  to  exhibit  a  few 
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of  the  new  National  greenback  notes  which  had  been  re- 
cently issued  by  our  Government.  The  moment  the  clerk 
saw  them  he  called  out  loudly,  ** Don't  offer  us  any  of 
those  things ;  we  don 't  take  them ;  they  will  never  be  good 
for  anything.''  I  was  greatly  vexed,  of  course,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  At  another  time  I  went  into  a  famous 
book-shop  near  the  Haymarket  to  purchase  a  rare  book 
which  I  had  long  coveted.  It  was  just  after  the  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  The  book-seller  was  chatting  with  a  cus- 
tomer, and  finally,  with  evident  satisfaction,  said  to  him: 
* '  I  see  the  Yankees  have  been  beaten  again. "  *  *  Yes, ' '  said 
the  customer,  **and  the  papers  say  that  ten  thousand  of 
them  have  been  killed."  '*Qood,"  said  the  shop-keeper, 
*  *  I  wish  it  had  been  twice  as  many. ' '  Of  course  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  place. 

In  order  to  ascertain  public  sentiment  I  visited  certain 
** discussion  forums,"  as  they  are  called,  frequented  by 
contributors  to  the  press  and  young  lawyers  from  the 
Temple  and  Inns  of  Court.  In  those  places  there  was,  as 
a  rule,  a  debate  every  night,  and  generally,  in  one  form 
or  another,  upon  the  struggle  then  going  on  in  the 
United  States.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  all  this  a  trifle 
too  much  of  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street;  still, 
excellent  speeches  were  frequently  made,  and  there  was  a 
pleasure  in  doing  my  share  in  getting  the  company  on  the 
right  side.  On  one  occasion,  after  one  of  our  worst  re- 
verses during  the  war,  an  orator,  with  an  Irish  brogue, 
thickened  hj  hot  whisky,  said,  **I  hope  that  Republic  of 
blackguards  is  gone  forever."  But,  afterward,  on  learn- 
ing that  an  American  was  present,  apologized  to  me  in  a 
way  effusive,  laudatory,  and  even  affectionate. 

But  my  main  work  was  given  to  preparing  a  pamphlet, 
in  answer  to  the  letters  from  America  by  Dr.  Russell,  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  ** Times."  Though  nominally 
on  our  side,  he  clearly  wrote  his  letters  to  suit  the  demands 
of  the  great  journal  which  he  served,  and  which  was  most 
bitterly  opposed  to  us.  Nothing  could  exceed  its  virulence 
against  everything  American.     Every   occurrence   was 
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placed  in  the  worst  light  possible  as  regarded  our  in- 
terests, and  even  the  telegraphic  despatches  were  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  do  our  cause  all  the  injury  possible.  I  there- 
fore prepared,  with  especial  care,  an  answer  to  these  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Russell,  and  published  it  in  London.  Its  fate 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Some  papers  dis- 
cussed it  fairly,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  pooh-poohed,  ex- 
plained away,  and  finally  buried  under  new  masses  of  slan- 
der. I  did,  indeed,  find  a  few  friends  of  my  country  in 
Great  Britain.  In  Dublin  I  dined  with  Cairnes,  the  polit- 
ical economist,  who  had  earnestly  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  against  the  Confederates ;  and  in  London,  with  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter,  the  eminent  physiologist,  who,  being 
devoted  to  anti-slavery  ideas,  was  mildly  favorable  to  the 
Union  side.  But  I  remember  him  less  on  account  of  any- 
thing he  said  relating  to  the  struggle  in  America,  than  for 
a  statement  bearing  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  sovereign 
then  ruling  in  France,  who  was  at  heart  one  of  our  most 
dangerous  enemies.  Dr.  Carpenter  told  me  that  some  time 
previously  he  had  been  allowed  by  Nassau  Senior,  whose 
published  conversations  with  various  men  of  importance 
throughout  Europe  had  attracted  much  attention,  to  look 
into  some  of  the  records  which  Mr.  Senior  had  not  thought 
it  best  to  publish,  and  that  among  them  he  had  read  the 
following: 

'' showed  me  to-day  an  autograph  letter  written  by 

Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  not  far  from  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  his  putative  son,  now  Napoleon  III.  One 
passage  read  as  follows:  'J'ai  le  mcUheur  d' avoir  pour 
femme  une  Messaline.  Elle  a  des  amants  partout,  et  par- 
tout  elle  laxsse  des  enfants. ' ' ' 

I  could  not  but  think  of  this  a  few  weeks  later  when  I 
saw  the  emperor,  who  derived  his  title  to  the  throne  of 
France  from  his  nominal  father,  poor  King  Louis,  but 
whose  personal  appearance,  like  that  of  his  brother,  the 
Due  de  Morny,  was  evidently  not  derived  from  any  Bo- 
naparte. All  the  Jerome  Napoleons  I  have  ever  seen,  in- 
cluding old  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and  Prince  Na- 
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poleon  Jerome,  otherwise  known  as  *  *  Plon-Plon/ '  whom 
I  saw  during  my  student  life  at  Paris,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  latter,  the  present  Bonaparte  pretender  to  the  Na- 
poleonic crown  of  France,  whom  I  saw  during  my  stay 
as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  very  strikingly  resembled 
the  first  Napoleon,  though  all  were  of  much  larger  size. 
But  the  Louis  Napoleons,  that  is,  the  emperor  and  his 
brother  the  Due  de  Morny,  had  no  single  Napoleonic 
point  in  their  features  or  bearing. 

I  think  that  the  most  startling  inspiration  during  my 
life  was  one  morning  when,  on  walking  through  the  Grar- 
den  of  the  Tuileries,  I  saw,  within  twenty  feet  of  me,  at 
a  window,  in  the  old  palace,  which  afterward  disappeared 
under  the  Commune,  the  emperor  and  his  minister  of 
finance,  Achille  Fould,  seated  together,  evidently  in  earn- 
est discussion.  There  was  not  at  that  time  any  human 
being  whom  I  so  hated  and  abhorred  as  Napoteon  III. 
He  had  broken  his  oath  and  trodden  the  French  republic 
under  his  feet,  he  was  aiding  to  keep  down  the  aspirations 
of  Italy,  and  he  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  on  an  inter- 
vention of  Europe,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  S.tates,  to 
dissolve  our  Union.  He  was  then  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
The  world  had  not  then  discovered  him  to  be  what  Bis- 
marck had  already  found  him— ^*a  great  unrecognized  in- 
capacity," and,  as  I  looked  up  and  distinctly  saw  him  so 
near  me,  there  flashed  through  my  mind  an  understanding 
of  some  of  the  great  crimes  of  political  history,  such  as  I 
have  never  had  before  or  since.^ 

In  France  there  was  very  little  to  be  done  for  our  cause. 
The  great  mass  of  Frenchmen  were  either  indifferent  or 
opposed  to  us.  The  only  exception  of  importance  was  La- 
boulaye,  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  and  his  lec- 
ture-room was  a  center  of  good  influences  in  favor  of 
the  American  cause ;  in  the  midst  of  that  frivolous  Napo- 
leonic France  he  seemed  by  far  *'the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all." 

1  Since  writing  this  I  find  in  the  Autobiography  of  W.  J.  Stillman  that  a 
similar  feeling  once  beset  him  on  seeing  this  imperial  malefactor. 
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The  main  effort  in  our  behalf  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Bigelow,  at  that  time  consul-general,  but  afterward  min- 
ister of  the  United  States,— to  supply  with  arguments  the 
very  small  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  Union  cause,  and  this  he  did  thoroughly  well. 

Somewhat  later  there  came  a  piece  of  good  fortune. 
Having  been  sent  by  a  physician  to  the  baths  at  Homburg, 
I  found  as  our  consul-general,  at  the  neighboring  city  of 
Prankfort-on-the-Main,  William  Walton  Murphy  of  Michi- 
gan, a  life-long  supporter  of  Mr.  Seward,  a  most  devoted 
and  active  American  patriot;— a  rough  diamond;  one  of 
the  most  uncouth  mortals  that  ever  lived ;  but  big-hearted, 
shrewd,  a  general  favorite,  and  prized  even  by  those  who 
smiled  at  his  oddities.  He  had  labored  hard  to  induce  the 
Frankfort  bankers  to  take  our  government  bonds,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  their  customers,  and  had  at  last  been 
successful.  In  order  to  gain  and  maintain  this  success  he 
had  established  in  Frankfort  a  paper  called  *  *  L  'Europe, ' ' 
for  which  he  wrote  and  urged  others  to  write.  To  this 
journal  I  became  a  contributor,  and  among  my  associates  I 
especially  remember  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McClintock,  for- 
merly president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Chapin,  of  New  York,  so  eminent  in  those  days  as  a 
preacher.  Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  became,  and  has  since  remained,  a  center  of 
American  ideas.  Its  leading  journal  was  the  only  influ- 
ential daily  paper  in  Germany  which  stood  by  us  during 
our  Spanish  War. 

I  recall  a  story  told  me  by  Mr.  Murphy  at  that  period. 
He  had  taken  an  American  lady  on  a  business  errand  to 
the  bank  of  Baron  Rothschild,  and,  after  their  business  was 
over,  presented  her  to  the  great  banker.  It  happened  that 
the  Confederate  loan  had  been  floated  in  Europe  by  Baron 
Erianger,  also  a  Frankfort  financial  magnate,  and  by  birth 
a  Hebrew.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued  between  this 
lady  and  Baron  Rothschild,  the  latter  said:  ** Madam,  my 
sympathies  are  entirely  with  your  country;  but  is  it  not 
disheartening  to  think  that  there  are  men  in  Europe  who 
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are  lending  their  money  and  trying  to  induce  others  to 
lend  it  for  the  strengthening  of  human  slavery  f  Madam, 
none  but  a  converted  Jew  would  do  that/' 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  summer,  Gonsul-General 
Murphy— always  devising  new  means  of  upholding  the 
flag  of  his  country— summoned  Americans  from  every 
part  of  Europe  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  Na- 
tional Independence  at  Heidelberg,  and  at  the  dinner  given 
at  the  Hotel  Schreider  seventy-four  guests  assembled,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  professors  from  the  university,  as 
against  six  guests  from  the  Confederate  States,  who  had 
held  a  celebration  in  the  morning  at  the  castle.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy presided  and  made  a  speech  which  warmed  the  hearts 
of  us  all.  It  was  a  thorough-going,  old-fashioned,  Western 
Fourth  of  July  oration.  I  had  jeered  at  Fourth  of  July 
orations  all  my  life,  but  there  was  something  in  this  one 
which  showed  me  that  these  discourses,  so  often  ridiculed, 
are  not  without  their  uses.  Certain  it  is  that  as  the  consul- 
general  repeated  the  phrases  which  had  more  than  once 
rung  through  the  Western  clearings,  in  honor  of  the  de- 
fenders of  our  country,  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Con- 
stitution, our  invincibility  in  war  and  our  superiority  in 
peace,  all  of  us  were  encouraged  and  cheered  most  lustily. 
Pleasing  was  it  to  note  various  British  tourists  standing 
at  the  windows  listening  to  the  scream  of  the  American 
eagle  and  evidently  wondering  what  it  all  meant. 

Others  of  us  spoke,  and  especially  Dr.  McClintock,  ,one 
of  the  foremost  thinkers,  scholars^  and  patriots  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  ever  produced.  His 
speech  was  in  a  very  serious  vein,  and  well  it  might  be.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  said:  •* According  to  the  last  accounts 
General  Lee  and  his  forces  are  near  the  town  where  I  live, 
and  are  marching  directly  toward  it.  It  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that,  if  they  reach  it,  they  will  burn  my  house  and  all 
that  it  contains,  but  I  have  no  fear ;  I  believe  that  the  Al- 
mighty is  with  us  in  this  struggle,  and  though  we  may  suf- 
fer much  before  its  close,  the  Union  is  to  endure  and  slav- 
ery is  to  go  down  before  the  forces  of  freedom."    These 
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words,  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  strong  man,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  us  all. 

About  two  weeks  later  I  left  Frankfort  for  America, 
and  at  my  parting  from  Consul-General  Murphy  at  the 
hotel,  he  said:  **Let  me  go  in  the  carriage  with  you;  this 
is  steamer-day  and  we  shall  probably  meet  the  vice-consul 
coming  with  the  American  mail."  He  got  fn,  and  we 
drove  along  the  Zeil  together.  It  was  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the. day,  and  we  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  in  that 
main  street  of  Frankfort  where  business  was  most  active, 
when  the  vice-consul  met  us  and  handed  Mr.  Murphy  a 
newspaper.  The  latter  tore  it  open,  read  a  few  lines, 
and  then  instantly  jumped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
waved  his  hat  and  began  to  shout.  The  public  in  general 
evidently  thought  him  mad;  a  crowd  assembled;  but  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath  he  pointed  out  the  headlines 
of  the  newspaper.  They  indicated  the  victories  of  Gettys- 
burg and  Vicksburg,  and  the  ending  of  the  war.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  great  moment  for  us  all. 

Arriving  in  America,  I  found  that  some  friends  had 
republished  from  the  English  edition  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Russell,  that  it  had  been  widely  circulated,  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  had  done  some  good  at  home. 

Shortly  afterward,  being  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend, 
James  T.  Fields  of  Boston,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Syracuse  as  follows:  **You  are  nominated  to  the  State 
senate:  come  home  and  see  who  your  friends  are."  I 
have  received,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  many  astonishing 
messages,  but  this  was  the  most  unexpected  of  all.  I  had 
not  merely  not  been  a  candidate  for  any  such  nomination, 
but  had  forgotten  that  any  nomination  was  to  be  made ;  I 
had  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  whatever;  all  my 
thoughts  had  been  given  to  other  subjects ;  but  on  returning 
to  Syracuse  I  found  that  a  bitter  contest  having  arisen  be- 
tween two  of  the  regular  candidates,  each  representing  a 
faction,  the  delegates  had  suddenly  turned  away  from  both 
and  nominated  me.  My  election  followed  and  so  began 
the  most  active  phase  of  my  political  life. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SENATORSHIP  AT  ALBANY— 1864-1865 

ON  the  evening  of  New  Year 's  Day,  1864,  I  arrived  in 
Albany  to  begin  my  duties  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
certainly,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  no  member  of  th^ 
legislature  was  more  poorly  equipped.  I  had,  indeed,  re- 
ceived a  university  education,  such  as  it  was,  in  those 
days,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  perhaps  read  more  than 
most  college-bred  men  of  my  age,  but  all  my  education, 
study,  and  reading  were  remote  from  the  duties  now  as- 
signed me.  To  history,  literature,  and  theoretical  politics, 
I  had  given  considerable  attention,  but  as  regarded  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  legislature  to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
counties,  to  the  municipal  councils  of  cities,  to  the  boards 
of  education,  charity,  and  the  like,  indeed,  to  the  whole 
system  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
modes  of  conducting  public  and  private  business,  my  ig- 
norance was  deplorable.  Many  a  time  have  I  envied  some 
plain  farmer  his  term  in  a  board  of  supervisors,  or  some 
country  schoolmaster  his  relations  to  a  board  of  education, 
or  some  alderman  his  experience  in  a  common  council,  or 
some  pettifogger  his  acquaintance  with  justices'  courts. 
My  knowledge  of  law  and  the  making  of  law  was  wretch- 
edly deficient,  and  my  ignorance  of  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  law  was  disgraceful.  I  had  hardly  ever  been 
inside  a  court-house,  and  my  main  experience  of  legal  pro- 
cedure was  when  one  day  I  happened  to  step  into  court 
at  Syracuse,  and  some  old  friends  of  mine  thought  it  a 
good  joke  to  put  a  university  professor  as  a  talesman  upOn 
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a  jury  in  a  horse  case.  Although  pressed  with  business 
I  did  not  flinch,  bnt  atccepted  the  position,  discharged  its 
duties,  and  learned  more  of  legal  procedure,  and  of  human 
nature  in  six  hours  than  I  had  ever  before  learned  in  six 
months.  Ever  afterward  I  advised  my  students  to  get 
themselves  drawn  upon  a  petit  jury.  I  had  read  some 
Blackstone  and  some  Kent  and  had  heard  a  few  law  lec- 
tures, but  my  knowledge  was  purely  theoretical: 
in  constitutional  law  it  was  derived  from  reading  scat- 
tered essays  in  the  **  Federalist, "  with  extracts  here 
and  there  from  Story.  Of  the  State  charitable  and 
I)enal  institutions  I  knew  nothing.  Regarding  colleges 
I  was  fairly  well  informed,  but  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  our  system  of  public  instruction  I  had 
only  the  knowledge  gained  while  a  scholar  in  a  public 
school. 

There  was  also  another  disadvantage.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  public  men  of  the  State.  Having  lived  outside  of 
the  Commonwealth,  first,  as  a  student  at  Yale,  then  during 
nearly  three  years  abroad,  and  then  nearly  six  years  as  a 
professor  in  another  State,  I  knew  only  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  of  him  I  had  only  the  knowledge  that  came 
from  an  introduction  and  five  minutes'  conversation  ten 
years  before.  It  was  no  better  as  regarded  my  acquain- 
tance with  the  State  officers;  so  far  as  I  now  remember,  I 
had  never  seen  one  of  them,  except  at  a  distance,— the 
governor,  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour. 

On  the  evening  after  our  arrival  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  met  in  caucus,  partly  to  become  ac- 
quainted, partly  to  discuss  appointments  to  committees, 
and  partly  to  decide  on  a  policy  regarding  State  aid  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union.  T  found  my- 
self the  youngest  member  of  this  body,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  entire  Senate,  but  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
colleagues  and  gained  some  friendships  which  have  been 
among  the  best  things  life  has  brought  me. 

Foremost  in  the  State  Senate,  at  that  period,  was 
Charles  James  Folger,  its  president    He  had  served  in 
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the  Senate  several  years,  had  been  a  county  judge,  and 
was  destined  to  become  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York,  chief  justice  of  the  highest  State 
court,  and  finally,  to  die  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  after  the  most  crushing  defeat  which 
any  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  had  ever 
known.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  an  impressive 
speaker,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  of  extraordinarily  fine  personal  appearance. 
His  watch  upon  legislation  sometimes  amused  me,  but  al- 
ways won  my  respect.  Whenever  a  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  he  watched  it  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  His  hatred  of 
doubtful  or  bad  phraseology  was  a  passion.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  admired,  yet,  with  all  his  fine  and 
attractive  qualities,  modest  and  even  diflSdent  to  a  fault. 

Another  man  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first  time  in- 
terested me  much  as  soon  as  his  name  was  called,  and  he 
would  have  interested  me  far  more  had  I  known  how 
closely  my  after  life  was  to  be  linked  with  his.  He  was 
then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  spare,  and  austere, 
with  a  kindly  eye,  saying  little,  and  that  little  dryly.  He 
did  not  appear  unamiable,  but  there  seemed  in  him  a  sort 
of  aloofness :  this  was  Ezra  Cornell. 

Still  another  senator  was  George  H.  Andrews,  from 
the  Otsego  district,  the  old  Palatine  country.  He  had 
been  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  New  York, 
and  had  been  ranked  among  the  foremost  men  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  had  retired  into  the  country  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  farmer.  He  was  a  man  to  be  respected  and  even 
beloved.  His  work  for  the  public  was  exceedingly  valu- 
able, and  his  speeches  of  a  high  order.  Judge  Folger, 
as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  was  most  useful 
to  the  State  at  large  in  protecting  it  from  evil  legislation. 
Senator  Andrews  was  not  less  valuable  to  the  cities,  and 
above  all  to  the  city  of  New  York,  for  his  intelligent  pro- 
tection of  every  good  measure,  and  his  unflinching  oppo- 
sition to  every  one  of  the  many  doubtful  projects  con- 
stantly brought  in  by  schemers  and  dreamers. 
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Still  another  senator  was  James  M.  Cook  of  Saratoga. 
He  had  been  comptroller  of  the  State  and,  at  various 
times,  a  member  of  the  legislature.  He  was  the  faithful 
** watch-dog  of  the  treasury/'— bitter  against  every 
scheme  for  taking  public  money  for  any  unworthy  pur- 
pose,  and,  indeed,  against  any  scheme  whatever  which 
could  not  assign  for  its  existence  a  reason,  clear,  cogent, 
and  honest. 

Still  another  member,  greatly  respected,  was  Judge 
Bailey  of  Qneida  County.  His  experience  upon  the  bench 
made  him  especially  valuable  upon  the  judiciary  and 
other  committees. 

Yet  another  man  of  mark  in  the  body  was  one  of  the 
younger  men,  George  6.  Hunger  of  Rochester.  He  had 
preceded  me  by  a  few  years  at  Yale,  had  won  respect 
as  a  county  judge,  and  had  a  certain  lucid  way  of  pre- 
senting public  matters  which  made  him  a  valuable  public 
servant. 

Another  senator  of  great  value  was  Henry  R.  Low. 
He,  too,  had  been  a  county  judge  and  brought  not  only 
legal  but  financial  knowledge  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues. 
He  was  what  Thomas  Carlyle  called  a  ^'swallower  of 
formulas."  That  a  thing  was  old  and  revered  mattered 
little  with  him:  his  question  was  what  is  the  best  thing 
now. 

From  the  city  of  New  York  came  but  one  Republican, 
William  Laimbeer,  a  man  of  high  character  and  large 
business  experience;  impulsive,  but  always  for  right 
against  wrong;  kindly  in  his  nature,  but  most  bitter 
against  Tammany  and  all  its  works. 

From  Essex  County  came  Senator  Palmer  Havens,  also 
of  middle  age,  of  large  practical  experience,  with  a  clear, 
clean  style  of  thinking  and  speaking,  anxious  to  make  a 
good  record  by  serving  well,  and  such  a  record  he  cer- 
tainly made. 

And,  finally,  among  the  Republican  members  of  that 
session  I  may  name  the  senator  from  Oswego,  Mr.  Cheney 
Ames.    Perhaps  no  one  in  the  body  liad  so  large  a  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State, 
and  especially  of  the  traffic  upon  its  lakes  and  inland 
waterways;  on  all  questions  relating  to  these  his  advice 
was  of  the  greatest  value;  he  was  in  every  respect  a 
good  public  servant. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  foremost  man  by  far  was 
Henry  C.  Murphy  of  Brooklyn,  evidently  of  Irish  ances- 
try, though  his  immediate  forefathers  had  been  long  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, devoted  to  history  and  literature,  had  produced  sun- 
dry interesting  books  on  the  early  annals  of  the  State, 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  diplomatic  service  as 
minister  to  The  Hague,  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
had  already  considerable  legislative  experience. 

From  New  York  City  came  a  long  series  of  Democratic 
members,  of  whom  the  foremost  was  Thomas  C.  Fields. 
He  had  considerable  experience  as  a  lawyer  in  the  city 
courts,  had  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  was  pretematurally  acute  in  detecting  the  interests 
of  Tammany  which  he  served.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
humor,  with  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  his  own  worst 
enemy,  evidently,  and  his  career  was  fitly  ended  when 
upon  the  fall  of  Tweed  he  left  his  country  for  his  coun- 
try's good  and  died  in  exile. 

There  were  others  on  both  sides  whom  I  could  mention 
as  good  men  and  true,  but  those  I  have  named  took  a 
leading  part  as  heads  of  committees  and  in  carrying  on 
public  business. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  who  presided  over 
the  Senate  was  Mr.  Floyd-Jones,  a  devoted  Democrat  of 
the  old  school  who  exemplified  its  best  qualities;  a  gen- 
tleman, honest,  courteous,  not  intruding  his  own  views, 
ready  always  to  give  the  fullest  weight  to  those  of  others 
without  regard  to  party. 

Among  the  men  who,  from  their  constant  attendance, 
might  almost  be  considered  as  officers  of  the  Senate  were 
sundry  representatives  of  leading  newspapers.  Several 
of  them  were  men  of  marked  ability,  and  well  known 
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throughout  the  State,  but  they  have  long  since  been  for- 
gotten with  one  exception:  this  was  a  quiet  reporter  who 
sat  just  in  front  of  the  clerk's  chair,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  throughout  the  entire  session;  a  man  of  very 
few  words,  and  with  whom  I  had  but  the  smallest. ac- 
quaintance. Greatly  surprised  was  I  in  after  years  when 
he  rose  to  be  editor  of  the  leading  Democratic  organ 
in  the  State,  and  finally,  under  President  .Cleveland,  a 
valuable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States : 
Daniel  Manning. 

In  the  distribution  of  committees  there  fell  to  me  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  education,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  committee  on  literature.  I  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  committee  on  cities  and  villages, 
afterward  known  as  the  committee  on  municipal  affairs, 
and  of  the  committee  on  the  library.  For  the  first  of 
these  positions  I  was  somewhat  fitted  by  my  knowledge 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State,  but  in  other 
respects  was  poorly  fitted.  For  the  second  of  these  po- 
sitions, that  of  the  committee  on  cities  and  villages,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  no  one  could  be  more  wretchedly 
equipped ;  for  the  third,  the  committee  on  the  library,  my 
qualifications  were  those  of  a  man  who  loved  both  to  col- 
lect books  and  to  read  them. 

But  from  the  beginning  I  labored  hard  to  fit  myself, 
even  at  that  late  hour,  for  the  duties  pressing  upon  me, 
and  gradually  my  practical  knowledge  was  increased. 
Still  there  were  sad  gaps  in  it,  and  more  than  once  I  sat 
in  the  committee-room,  looking  exceedingly  wise,  no 
doubt,  but  with  an  entirely  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  argument  made  before  me. 

During  this  first  session  my  maiden  speech  was  upon 
the  governor's  message,  and  I  did  my  best  to  show  what 
I  thought  His  Excellency's  shortcomings.  Governor  Sey- 
mour was  a  patriotic  man,  after  his  fashion,  but  the  one 
agency  which  he  regarded  as  divinely  inspired  was  the 
Democratic  party;  his  hatred  of  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 
tration was  evidently  deep,  and  it  was  also  clear  that  he 
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did  not  believe  that  the  war  for  the  Union  could  be  brought 
to  a  successful  termination. 

With  others  I  did  my  best  against  him ;  but  while  con- 
demning his  political  course  as  severely  as  was  possible 
to  me,  I  never  attacked  his  personal  character  or  his  mo- 
tives. The  consequence  was  that,  while  politically  we 
were  enemies,  personally  a  sort  of  friendship  remained, 
and  I  recall  few  things  with  more  pleasure  than  my  jour- 
neyings  from  Albany  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  sitting  at 
his  side,  he  giving  accounts  to  me  of  the  regions  through 
which  we  passed,  and  the  history  connected  with  them, 
regarding  which  he  was  wonderfully  well  informed.  If 
he  hated  New  England  as  the  breeding  bed  of  radicalism, 
he  loved  New  York  passionately. 

The  first  important  duty  imposed  upon  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  was  when  there  came 
up  a  bill  for  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands 
appropriated  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  institutions  for  scientific  and  technical  education,  under 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Of 
these  lands  the  share  which  had  come  to  New  York  was 
close  upon  a  million  acres— a  fair-sized  European  prin- 
cipality. Here,  owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  de- 
tail in  another  chapter,  I  found  myself  in  a  contest  with 
Mr.  Cornell.  I  favored  holding  the  fund  together,  let- 
ting it  remain  with  the  so-called  *' People's  College,"  to 
which  it  had  been  already  voted,  and  insisted  that  the 
matter  was  one  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Cornell,  on  the  other  hand,  favored  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fund,  and  proposed  a  bill  giving  one  half  of 
it  to  the  ** State  Agricultural  College"  recently  estab- 
lished at  Ovid  on  Seneca  Lake.  The  end  was  that  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
the  committees  on  literature  and  agriculture,  that  is,  to 
Mr.  Cornell's  committee  and  my  own,  and  as  a  result  no 
meeting  to  consider  the  bill  was  held  during  that  session. 

Gradually  I  accumulated  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
the  educational  interests  intrusted  to  us,  but  ere  long 
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there  came  in  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Victor  Rice,  a  plan  for  codifying  the  edu- 
cational laws  of  the  State.  This  necessitated  a  world  of 
labor  on  my  part.  Section  by  section,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  phrase  by  phrase,  I  had  to  go  through  it,  and 
night  after  night  was  devoted  to  studying  every  part 
of  it  in  the  light  of  previous  legislation,  the  laws  of  other 
States,  and  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from 
general  sources.  At  last,  after  much  alteration  and  re- 
vision, I  brought  forward  the  bill,  secured  its  passage, 
and  I  may  say  that  it  was  not  without  a  useful  influence 
upon  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

I  now  brought  forward  another  educational  bill.  Va- 
rious persons  interested  in  the  subject  appeared  urging 
the  creation  of  additional  State  normal  schools,  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  properly  develop  the  whole  State 
school  system.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one ;  that  one  at 
Albany  ;*  and  thus  our  great  Commonwealth  was  in  this 
respect  far  behind  many  of  her  sister  States.  The  whole 
system  was  evidently  suffering  from  the  want  of  teachers 
thoroughly  and  practically  equipped.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  projects  presented,  I  combined  what  I  thought 
the  best  parts  of  three  or  four  in  a  single  bill,  and  al- 
though at  first  there  were  loud  exclamations  against  so 
lavish  a  use  of  public  money,  I  induced  the  committee 
to  report  my  bill,  argued  it  in  the  Senate,  overcame  much 
opposition,  and  thus  finally  secured  a  law  establishing 
four  State  normal  schools. 

Still  another  duty  imposed  upon  me  necessitated  much 
work  for  which  almost  any  other  man  in  the  Senate  would 
have  been  better  equipped  by  experience  and  knowledge 
of  State  affairs.  The  condition  of  things  in  the  city  of 
New  York  had  become  unbearable;  the  sway  of  Tam- 
many Hall  had  gradually  brought  out  elements  of  oppo- 
sition such  as  before  that  time  had  not  existed.  Tweed 
was  already  making  himself  felt,  though  he  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  complete  control  which  he  exercised  after- 
ward.   The  city  system  was  bad  throughout;  but  at  the 
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very  center  of  evil  stood  what  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  ** Health  Department."  At  the  head  of  this  was  a 
certain  Boole,  who,  having  gained  the  title  of  **city  in- 
spector," had  the  virtual  appointment  of  a  whole  army 
of  so-called  ** health  inspectors,"  *' health  olEeers,"  and 
the  like,  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  public 
from  the  inroads  of  disease;  and  never  waa  there  a 
greater  outrage  against  a  city  than  the  existence  of  this 
body  of  men,  absolutely  unfit  both  as  regarded  character 
and  education  for  the  duties  they  pretended  to  discharge. 

Against  this  state  of  things  there  had  been  developed 
a  ** citizens'  committee,"  representing  the  better  elements 
of  both  parties,— its  main  representatives  being. Judge 
Whiting  and  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,— and  the  evidence 
these  gentlemen  exhibited  before  the  committee  on  muni- 
cipal affairs,  at  Albany,  as  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  city  health  boards  was  damning.  Whole  districts  in 
the  most  crowded  wards  were  in  the  worst  possible  sani- 
tary condition.  There  was  probably  at  that  time  nothing 
to  approach  it  in  any  city  in  Christendom  save,  possibly, 
Naples.  Great  blocks  of  tenement  houses  were  owned  by 
men  who  kept  low  drinking  bars  in  them,  each  of  whom, 
having  secured  from  Boole  the  position  of  **  health 
olEcer,"  steadily  resisted  all  sanitary  improvement  or 
even  inspection.  Many  of  these  tenement  houses  were 
known  as  ** fever  nests";  through  many  of  them  small- 
pox frequently  raged,  and  from  them  it  was  constantly 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Therefore  it  was  that  one  morning  Mr.  Laimbeer,  the 
only.  Itepublican  member  from  the  city,  rose,  made  an 
impassioned  speech  on  this  condition  of  things,  moved  a 
committee  to  examine  and  report,  and  named  as  its  mem- 
bers Judge  Munger,  myself,  and  the  Democratic  senator 
from  the  Buffalo  district,  Mr.  Humphrey. 

As  a  result,  a  considerable  part  of  my  second  winter 
as  senator  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  special  com- 
mittee in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  held  a  sort  of  court, 
had  with  us  the  sergeant-at-arms,  were  empowered  to  send 
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for  persons  and  papers,  summoned  large  numbers  of  wit- 
nesses, and  brought  to  view  a  state  of  things  even  worse 
than  anything  any  of  us  had  suspected. 

Against  the  citizens '  committee,  headed  by  Judge  Whit- 
ing and  Mr.  Eaton,  Boole,  aided  by  a  most  successful 
Tanunany  lawyer  of  the  old  sort,  John  Graham,  fought 
with  desperation.  In  order  to  disarm  his  assailants  as 
far  as  possible,  he  brought  before  the  committee  a  num- 
ber of  his  '* health  olEoers"  and  ** sanitary  inspectors," 
whom  he  evidently  thought  best  qualified  to  pass  muster ; 
but  as  one  after  another  was  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined, neither*  the  cunning  of  Boole  nor  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Graham  could  prevent  the  revelation  of  their  utter  unfit- 
ness. In  the  testimony  of  one  of  them  the  whole  mon 
strous  absurdity  culminated.  Judge  Whiting  examining 
him  before  the  commission  with  reference  to  a  case  of 
small-pox  which  had  occurred  within  his  district,  and  to 
which,  as  health  officer  it  was  his  duty  to  give  attention, 
and  asking  him  if  he  remembered  the  case,  witness  an- 
swered that  he  did.    The  following  dialogue  then  ensued : 

Q.  Did  you  visit  this  sick  person? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  nott 

A.  For  the  same  reason  that  you  would  not. 

Q.  What  was  that  reason? 

A.  I  did  n't  want  to  catch  the  disease  myself. 

Q.  Did  the  family  have  any  sort  of  medical  aid  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  have  itf 

A.  From  themselves;  they  was  *'highjinnicks"  (hy- 
gienics). 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'highjinnicks"T 

A.  I  mean  persons  who  doctor  themselves. 

After  other  answers  of  a  similar  sort  the  witness  de- 
parted ;  but  for  some  days  afterward  Judge  Whiting  edi- 
fied the  court,  in  his  examination  of  Boole's  health  offi- 
cers and  inspectors,  by  finally  asking  each  one  whether 
he  had  any  **highjinnicks"  in  his  health  district.    Some 
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answered  that  they  had  them  somewhat;  some  thought 
that  they  had  them  *' pretty  bad,"  others  thought  that 
there  was  **not  much  of  it,''  others  claimed  that  they 
were  *' quite  serious";  and,  finally,  in  the  examination  of 
a  certain  health  officer  who  was  very  anxious  to  show  that 
he  had  done  his  best,  there  occurred  the  following  dia- 
logue which  brought  down  the  house : 

Q.  (By  Judge  Whiting.)  Mr.  Health  Officer,  have  you 
had  any  '4iighjinnicks"  in  your  district! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Much! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.^  Have  you  done  anything  in  regard  to  them? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  done  all  that  I  could. 

Q.  Witness,  now,  on  your  oath,  do  you  know  what  the 
word  **highjinnicks"  means? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  it  mean? 

A.  It  means  the  bad  smells  that  arise  from  standing 
water. 

At  this  the  court  was  dissolved  in  laughter,  but  Mr. 
Graham  made  the  best  that  he  could  of  it  by  the  following 
questions  and  answers: 

Q.  Witness,  have  you  ever  learned  Greek? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  Greek? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  Greek? 

A.  No,  sir. 

**Then  you  may  stand  down." 

The  examination  was  long  and  complicated,  so  that 
with  various  departments  to  be  examined  there  was  no 
time  to  make  a  report  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
the  whole  matter  had  to  go  over  until  the  newly  elected 
senate  came  into  office  the  following  year. 

Shortly  after  the  legislature  had  adjourned  I  visited 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  on  arriving  took  up  the  evening 
paper  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  always  been  sup- 
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posed  to  represent  the  best  sentiment  of  the  city;— the 
"  New  York  Evening  Post. "  The  first  article  on  which  my 
eye  fell  was  entitled  '*The  New  York  Senate  Trifling,^' 
and  the- article  went  on  to  say  that  the  Senate  of  the 
State  had  wasted  its  time,  had  practically  done  nothing 
for  the  city,  had  neglected  its  interests,  had  paid  no 
attention  to  its  demands,  and  the  like.  That  struck  me 
as  ungrateful,  for  during  the  whole  session  we  had 
worked  early  and  late  on  questions  relating  to  the  city, 
had  thwarted  scores  of  evil  schemes,  and  in  some  cases, 
I  fear,  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large 
to  those  of  the  city.  Thus  there  dawned  on  me  a  know- 
ledge of  the  reward  which  faithful  legislators  are  likely 
to  obtain. 

Another  of  these  city  questions  also  showed  the  sort 
of  work  to  be  done  in  this  thankless  protection  of  the 
metropolis.  During  one  of  the  sessions  there  had  ap- 
peared in  the  lobby  an  excellent  man.  Dr.  Levi  Silliman 
Ives,  formerly  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina,  who,  having  been  converted  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, had  become  a  layman  and  head  of  a  protec- 
tory for  Catholic  children.  With  him  came  a  number  of 
others  of  his  way  of  thinking,  and  a  most  determined 
effort  was  made  to  pass  a  bill  sanctioning  a  gift  of  one 
half  of  the  great  property  known  as  Ward's  Island,  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  this  Roman  Catholic 
institution. 

I  had  strong  sympathy  with  the  men  who  carried  on 
the  protectory,  and  was  quite  willing  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  aiding  them,  but  was  opposed  to  voting  such 
a  vast  landed  property  belonging  to  the  city  into  the 
bands  of  any  church,  and  I  fought  the  bill  at  all  stages. 
[n  committee  of  the  whole,  and  at  first  reading,  priestly 
influence  led  a  majority  to  vote  for  it,  but  at  last,  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  Tammany  Hall,  it  was  defeated. 

It  was  during  this  first  period  of  my  service  that  the 
last  and  most  earnest  effort  of  the  State  was  made  for 
the  war.    Various  circumstances,  had  caused  discourage- 
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ment.  It  had  become  difficult  to  raise  troops,  yet  it  was 
most  important  to  avoid  a  draft.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  prospect  of  an  enforced  levy  of  troops, 
there  had  been  serious  uprisings  which  were  only  sup- 
pressed after  a  considerable  loss  of  life.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  one  supreme  eflFort,  and  the  Republican 
members  of  the  legislature  decided  to  raise  a  loan  of 
several  millions  for  bounties  to  those  who  should  volun- 
teer. This  decision  was  not  arrived  at  without  much 
opposition,  and,  strange  to  say,  its  most  serious  oppo- 
nent was  Horace  Greeley,  who  came  to  Albany  in  the 
hope  of  defeating  it.  Invaluable  as  his  services  had  been 
during  the  struggle  which  preceded  the  war,  it  must  be 
confessed,  even  by  his  most  devoted  friends,  that  during 
the  war  he  was  not  unfrequently  a  stumbling  block.  His 
cry  '  *  on  to  Richmond ' '  during  the  first  part  of  the  strug-* 
gle,  his  fearful  alarm  when,  like  the  heroes  in  the  **  Big- 
low  Papers,"  he  really  discovered  '*why  baggonets  is 
peaked,"  his  terror  as  the  conflict  deepened,  his  propo- 
sals for  special  peace  negotiations  later— all  these  things 
were  among  the  serious  obstacles  which  President  Lin- 
coln had  to  encounter;  and  now,  fearing  burdens  which, 
in  his  opinion,  could  not  and  would  not  be  borne  by  the 
State,  and  conjuring  up  specters  of  trouble,  he  came  to 
Albany  and  earnestly  advised  members  of  the  legislature 
against  the  passage  of  the  bounty  bill.  Fortunately, 
common  sense  triumphed,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Opposition  came  also  from  another  and  far  different 
source.  There  was  then  in  the  State  Senate  a  Democrat 
of  the  oldest  and  strongest  type;  a  man  who  believed 
most  devoutly  in  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  and  abhorred 
above  all  things,  abolitionists  and  protectionists,— Dr. 
AUaben  of  Schoharie.  A  more  thoroughly  honest  man 
never  lived;  he  was  steadily  on  the  side  of  good  legisla* 
tion;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  regarding  this 
great  loan  for  bounties  he  arose  and  began  a  speech 
which,  as  he  spoke  but  rarely,  received  general  attention. 
He  was  deeply  in  earnest.    He  said  (in  substance),  ^^I 
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shall  vote  for  this  loan;  for  of  various  fearful  evils  it 
seems  the  least.  But  I  wish,  here  and  now,  and  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  to  record  a  prediction :  I  ask  you  to  note 
it  and  to  remember  it,  for  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  speedily. 
This  State  debt  which  you  are  now  incurring  will  never 
be  paid.  It  cannot  be  paid.  More  than  that,  none  of  the 
vast  debts  incurred  for  military  purposes,  whether  by 
the  Nation  or  by  the  States,  will  be  paid ;  the  people  will 
surely  repudiate  them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  one  dollar 
of  all  the  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  redeemed.  Your  paper  currency  has  already  de- 
preciated much  and  will  depreciate  more  and  more;  all 
bonds  and  notes,  State  and  National,  issued  to  continue 
this  fratricidal  war  will  be  whirled  into  the  common  vor- 
tex of  repudiation.  I  say  this  with  the  deepest  pain,  for 
I  love  my  country,  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  teachings 
of  history."  He  then  went  on  to  cite  the  depreciation 
of  our  revolutionary  currency,  and,  at  great  length  pic- 
tured the  repudiation  of  the  assignats  during  the  French 
Revolution.  He  had  evidently  read  Alison  and  Thiers 
carefully,  and  he  spoke  like  an  inspired  prophet. 

As  Senator  AUaben  thus  spoke,  Senator  Fields  of  New 
York  quietly  left  his  seat  and  came  to  me.  He  was  a 
most  devoted  servant  of  Tammany,  but  was  what  was 
known  in  those  days  as  a  War  Democrat.  His  native 
pugnacity  caused  him  to  feel  that  the  struggle  must  be 
fought  out,  whereas  Democrats  of  a  more  philosophic 
sort,  like  AUaben,  known  in  those  days  as  ''Copper- 
heads, ' '  sought  peace  at  any  price.  Therefore  it  was  that, 
while  Senator  AUaben  was  pouring  out  with  the  deepest 
earnestness  these  prophecies  of  repudiation,  Mr.  Fields 
came  round  to  my  desk  and  said  to  me :  *  *  You  have  been 
a  professor  of  history;  you  are  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  French  Revolution;  if  your  knowledge 
is  good  for  anything,  why  in  h— 1  don't  you  use  it  now!" 

This  exhortation  was  hardly  necessary,  and  at  the  close 
of  Senator  AUaben 's  remarks  I  arose  and  presented  an- 
other view  of  the  case.    It  happened  by  a  curious  coin- 

1.-8 
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cidence  that,  having  made  a  few  years  before  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  issues  of  paper  money  during  the  French 
Revolution,  I  had  a  portion  of  my  very  large  collection 
of  assignats,  mandats,  and  other  revolutionary  currency 
in  Albany,  having  brought  it  there  in  order  to  show 
it  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends  who  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Holding  this  illustrative  material  in  reserve  I  showed 
the  whole  amount  of  our  American  paper  currency  in  cir- 
culation to  be  about  eight  hundred  million  dollars,  of 
which  only  about  one  half  was  of  the  sort  to  which  the 
senator  referred.  I  then  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  although 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  French  franc  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  was  fully  equal  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  dollar  of  our  own  time,  the  French  rev- 
olutionary government  issued,  in  a  few  months,  forty- 
five  thousand  millions  of  francs  in  paper  money,  and  had 
twenty-five  thousand  millions  of  it  in  circulation  at  the 
time  when  the  great  depression  referred  to  by  Dr.  Allaben 
had  taken  place. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  our  American  notes  were 
now  so  thoroughly  well  engraved  that  counterfeiting  was 
virtually  impossible,  so  that  one  of  the  leading  European 
governments  had  its  notes  engraved  in  New  York,  on  this 
account,  whereas,  the  French  assignats  could  be  easily 
counterfeited,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  coilnterfeited 
in  vast  numbers,  the  British  government  pouring  them 
into  France  through  the  agency  of  the  French  royalists, 
especially  in  Brittany,  almost  by  shiploads,  and  to  such 
purpose,  that  the  French  government  oflScials  themselves 
were  at  last  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine 
money  and  the  counterfeit.  I  also  pointed  out  the  con- 
nection of  our  national  banking  system  with  our  issues 
of  bonds  and  paper,  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  states- 
manlike systems  ever  devised,  whereas,  in  France  there 
was  practically  no  redemption  for  the  notes,  save  as  they 
could  be  used  for  purchasing  from  the  government  the 
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doubtful  titles  to  the  confiscated  houses  and  lands  of  the 
clergy  and  aristocracy. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Allaben  had  exercised  a  real 
effect,  but  these  simple  statements,  which  I  supported  by 
evidence,  and  especially  by  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
assignats  bearing  numbers  showing  that  the  issues  had 
risen  into  the  thousands  of  millions,  and  in  a  style  of  en- 
graving most  easily  counterfeited,  sufficed  to  convince  the 
Senate  that  no  such  inference  as  was  drawn  by  the  sena- 
tor was  warranted  by  the  historical  facts  in  the  case. 

A  vote  was  taken,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  troops  were 
finally  raised,  and  the  debt  was  extinguished  not  many 
years  afterward. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  remember  that  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  which  I  took  pains  to  make  entirely  cour- 
teous to  Dr.  Allaben,  he  came  to  me,  and  strongly  op- 
posed as  we  were  in  politics,  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand 
most  heartily,  expressed  his  amazement  at  seeing  these 
assignats,  mandats,  and  other  forms  of  French  revolu- 
tionary issues,  of  which  he  had  never  before  seen  one, 
and  thanked  me  for  refuting  his  arguments.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  cases  I  have  ever  known,  in  which  a  speech 
converted  an  opponent. 

Perhaps  a  word  more  upon  this  subject  may  not  be 
without  interest.  My  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
issues  of  paper  money  during  the  French  Revolution,  by 
my  studies  of  that  period  for  my  lectures  on  modem 
history  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  about  five  years 
before.  In  taking  up  this  special  subject  I  had  supposed 
that  a  few  days  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  study 
needed ;  but  I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  it,  ob- 
tained a  large  mass  of  documents  from  France,  and  then 
and  afterward  accumulated  by  far  the  largest  collection  of 
French  paper  money,  of  all  the  different  issues,  sorts, 
and  amounts,  as  well  as  of  collateral  newspaper  reports 
and  financial  documents,  ever  brought  into  our  country. 
The  study  of  the  subject  for  my  class,  which  I  had  hoped 
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to  confine  to  a  few  days,  thus  came  to  absorb  my  leisure 
for  months,  and  I  remember  that,  at  last,  when  I  had 
given  my  lecture  on  the  subject  to  my  class  at  the  univer- 
sity, a  feeling  of  deep  regret,  almost  of  remorse,  came 
over  me,  as  I  thought  how  much  valuable  time  I  had  given 
to  a  subject  that,  after  all,  had  no  bearing  on  any  pres- 
ent problem,  which  would  certainly  be  forgotten  by  the 
majority  of  my  hearers,  and  probably  by  myself. 

These  studies  were  made  mainly  in  1859.  Then  the 
lectures  were  laid  aside,  and  though,  from  time  to  time, 
when  visiting  France,  I  kept  on  collecting  illustrative  ma- 
terials, no  further  use  was  made  of  them  until  this  debate 
during  the  session  of  the  State  Senate  of  1864. 

Out  of  this  offhand  speech  upon  the  assignats  grew  a 
paper  which,  some  time  afterward,  I  presented  in  Wash- 
ington before  a  number  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  at  the  request  of  General  Garfield,  who  was  then 
a  representative,  and  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Chittenden  of 
Brooklyn.  In  my  audience  were  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  both  houses,  and  among  them  such  as  Senators 
Bayard,  Stevenson,  Morrill,  Conkling,  Edmunds,  Gib- 
son, and  others.  This  speech,  which  was  the  result  of 
my  earlier  studies,  improved  by  material  acquired  later, 
and  most  carefully  restudied  and  verified,  I  repeated  -be- 
fore a  large  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club  at  New 
York,  Senator  Hamilton  Fish  presiding.  The  paper  thus 
continued  to  grow  and,  having  been  published  in  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Appleton,  a  cheap  edition  of  it  was  cir- 
culated some  years  afterward,  largely  under  the  auspices 
of  General  Garfield,  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  *  *  Green- 
back Craze"  then  raging  through  Ohio  and  the  Western 
States. 

Finally,  having  been  again  restudied,  in  the  light  of  my 
ever-increasing  material,  it  was  again  reprinted  and  cir- 
culated as  a  campaign  document  during  the  struggle 
against  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  devotees  of  the  silver  stan- 
dard in  the  campaign  of  1896,  copies  of  it  being  spread 
very  widely,  especially  through  the  West,"  and  placed, 
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above  all,  in  nearly  every  public  Ubrary,  university,  col- 
lege, and  normal  school  in  the  Union. 

I  allnde  to  this  as  showing  to  any  young  student  who 
may  happen  to  read  these  recollections,  the  value  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  any  really  worthy  subject,  even  though^  at 
first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  present 
affairs. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  at  the  close  of  my  first  year  in 
the  State  Senate,  came  the  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  to  that  convention  I  went  as  a  substitute  delegate.  Al- 
though I  have  attended  several  similar  assemblages  since, 
no  other  has  ever  seemed  to  me  so  interesting.  It  met  in 
an  old  theater,  on  one  of  the  noisiest  corners  in  the  city, 
and,  as  it  was  June,  and  the  weather  already  very  warm, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  have  as  much  air  as  possible, 
to  remove  curtains  and  scenery  from  the  stage  and  throw 
the  back  of  the  theater  open  to  the  street.  The  result 
was,  indeed,  a  circulation  of  air,  but,  with  this,  a  noise 
from  without  which  confused  everything  within. 

In  selecting  a  president  for  the  convention  a  new  de- 
parture was  made,  for  the  man  chosen  was  a  clergyman ; 
one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the  Union,— the  Rev* 
Dr.  Robert  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  who,  on  the  re- 
ligious side,  had  been  distinguished  as  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  political  side 
was  revered  for  the  reason  that  while  very  nearly  all  his 
family,  and  especially  his  sons  and  nephews,  including 
the  recent  Vice-President,  had  plunged  into  the  Confed- 
erate service,  he  still  remained  a  staunch  and  sturdy  ad- 
herent of  the  Union  and  took  his  stand  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  a  grand  old  man,  but  hardly  suited 
to  the  presidency  of  a  political  assemblage. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  prayer  by  a  dele- 
gate, who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  Union  army,  and  was 
now  a  Methodist  clergyman.  The  heads  of  all  were 
bowed,  and  the  clergyman-soldier  began  with  the  words  of 
the  Lord 's  Prayer ;  but  when  he  had  recited  about  one  half 
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of  it  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  could  better  it,  and  he 
therefore  substituted  for  the  latter  half  a  petition  which 
began  with  these  words :  *  *  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  ticket 
here  to  be  nominated  may  command  a  majority  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  American  people. ' '  To  those  accustomed 
to  the  more  usual  ways  of  conducting  service  this  was 
something  of  a  shock;  still  there  was  this  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  reverend  colonel's  amendment,— he  had  faith 
to  ask  for  what  he  wanted. 

This  opening  prayer  being  ended,  there  came  a  display 
of  parliamentary  tactics  by  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union:  one  after  another  rose  in  this  or  that  part  of  the 
great  assemblage  to  move  this  or  that  resolution,  and  the 
confusion  which  soon  prevailed  was  fearful,  the  noise  of 
the  street  being  steadily  mingled  with  the  tumult  of  the 
house.  But  good  Dr.  Breckinridge  did  his  best,  and 
in  each  case  put  the  motion  he  had  happened  to  hear. 
Thereupon  each  little  group,  supposing  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  carried  was  the  one  it  had  happened 
to  hear,  moved  additional  resolutions  based  upon  it. 
These  various  resolutions  were  amended  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  the  good  doctor  putting 
the  resolutions  and  amendments  which  happened  to  reach 
his  ear,  and  declaring  them  **  carried '^  or  **lost,''  as  the 
case  might  be.  Thereupon  ensued  additional  resolutions 
and  amendments  based  upon  those  which  their  movers 
supposed  to  have  been  passed,  with  the  result  that,  in 
about  twenty  minutes  no  one  in  the  convention,  and  least 
of  all  its  president,  knew  what  we  had  done  or  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Each  part  of  the  house  firmly  believed  that 
the  resolutions  which  it  had  heard  were  those  which  had 
been  carried,  and  the  clash  and  confusion  between  them  all 
seemed  hopeless. 

Various  eminent  parliamentarians  from  different  parts 
of  the  Union  arose  to  extricate  the  convention  from  this 
welter,  but  generally,  when  they  resumed  their  seats,  left 
the  matter  more  muddled  than  when  they  arose. 

A  very  near  approach  to  success  was  made  by  my  dear 
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friend  George  William  Curtis  of  New  York,  who,  in  ad- 
mirable temper,  and  clear. voice,  unraveled  the  tangle, 
as  he  understood  it,  and  seemed  just  about  to  start  the 
convention  fairly  on  its  way,  when  some  marplot  arose 
to  suggest  that  some  minor  point  in  Mr.  Curtis 's  exposi- 
tion was  not  correct,  thus  calling  out  a  tumult  of  con- 
flicting statements,  the  result  of  which  was  yet  greater 
confusion,  so  that  we  seemed  fated  to  adjourn  pell-mell 
into  the  street  and  be  summoned  a  second  time  into 
the  hall,  in  order  to  begin  the  whole  proceedings  over 
again. 

But  just  at  this  moment  arose  Henry  J.  Raymond,  edi- 
tor of  the  *  *  New  York  Times. ' '  His  parliamentary  train- 
ing had  been  derived  not  only  from  his  service  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  State,  but  from  attendance  on  a 
long  series  of  conventions,  State  and  National.  He  had 
waited  for  his  opportunity,  and  when  there  came  a  lull 
of  despair,  he  arose  and,  in  a  clear,  strong,  pleasant  voice, 
made  an  alleged  explanation  of  the  situation.  As  a  pieoe 
of  parliamentary  tactics,  it  was  masterly  though  from 
another  point  of  view  it  was  comical.  The  fact  was  that 
he  developed  a  series  of  motions  and  amendments:— a 
whole  line  of  proceedings,— mainly  out  of  his  own  interior 
consciousness.  He  began  somewhat  on  this  wise:  *'Mr. 
President:  The  eminent  senator  from  Vermont  moved 
a  resolution  to  such  an  effect;  this  was  amended  as  fol- 
lows, by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  and  was 
))assed  as  amended.  Thereupon  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Iowa  arose  and  made  the  following  motion,  which, 
with  an  amendment  from  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  was  passed;  thereupon  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania^ 
which  was  declared  by  the  chair  to  be  carried ;  and  now, 
sir,  I  submit  the  following  motion,''  and  he  immediately 
followed  these  words  by  moving  a  procedure  to  business 
and  the  appointment  of  committees.  Sundry  marplots, 
such  as  afflict  all  public  bodies  did,  indeed,  start  to  their 
feet,  but  a  universal  cry  of  ** question''  drowned  all  their 
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efforts,  and  Mr.  Raymond's  motion  was  carried,  to  all 
appearance  unanimously. 

Never  was  anything  of  the  kind  more  effectual. 
Though  most,  if  not  all,  the  proceedings  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Raymond  were  fictions  of  his  own  imagination, 
they  served  the  purpose;  his  own  resolution  started  the 
whole  machinery  and  set  the  convention  prosperously  on 
its  way. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  delegates  clearly  favored 
the  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  an' exhibition 
not  only  of  American  common  sense,  but  of  sentiment. 
The  American  people  and  the  public  bodies  which  repre- 
sent them  are  indeed  practical  and  materialistic  to  the 
last  degree,  but  those  gravely  err  who  ignore  a  very  dif- 
ferent side  of  their  character.  No  people  and  no  public 
bodies  are  more  capable  of  yielding  to  deep  feeling.  So 
it  was  now  proven.  It  was  felt  that  not  to  renominate 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a  sort  of  concession  to  the  enemy. 
He  had  gained  the  confidence  and  indeed  the  love  of 
the  entire  Republican  party.  There  was  a  strong  con- 
viction that,  having  suffered  so  much  during  the  ter- 
rible  stress  and  strain  of  the  war,  he  ought  to  be  retained 
as  President  after  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  Nation 
which  was  felt  to  be  approaching. 

But  in  regard  to  the  second  place  there  was  a  different 
feeling.  The  Vice-President  who  had  served  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  during  his  first  term,  Mr.  Hamlin  of  Maine,  was 
a  steadfast,  staunch,  and  most  worthy  man,  but  it  was 
felt  that  the  loyal  element  in  the  border  States  ought 
to  be  recognized,  and,  therefore  it  wajs  that,  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  named  a  man  who  had  begun  life  in  the 
lowest  station,  who  had  hardly  learned  to  read  until  he 
had  become  of  age,  who  had  always  shown  in  Congress 
the  most  bitter  hatred  of  the  slave  barons  of  the  South, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  caste  above  his  own,  but  who 
had  distinguished  himself,  as  a  man,  by  high  civic  courage, 
and  as  a  senator  by  his  determiaed  speeches  in  behalf  of 
the  Union.    This  was  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee^  a 
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man  honest,  patriotic,  but  narrow  and  crabbed,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  choice  ever  made, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  John  Tyler,  twenty-four 
years  before. 

The  convention  having  adjourned,  a  large  number  of 
delegates  visited  Washington,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
President,  and  among  them  myself.  The  city  seemed 
to  me  hardly  less  repulsive  than  at  my  first  visit  eight 
years  before;  it  was  still  unkempt  and  dirty,— made  in- 
deed all  the  more  so  by  the  soldiery  encamped  about  it, 
and  marching  through  it. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  our  party,  perhaps  thirty  in 
number,  went  to  the  White  House  and  were  shown  into 
the  great  East  Room.  We  had  been  there  for  about  ten 
minutes  when  one  of  the  doors  nearest  the  street  was 
opened,  and  a  young  man  entered  who  held  the  door 
open  for  the  admission  of  a  tall,  ungainly  man  dressed 
in  a  rather  dusty  suit  of  black.  My  first  impression  was 
that  this  was  some  rural  tourist  who  had  blundered  into  the 
place ;  for,  really,  he  seemed  less  at  home  there  than  any 
other  person  present,  and  looked  about  for  an  instant,  as 
if  in  doubt  where  he  should  go ;  but  presently  he  turned 
toward  our  group,  which  was  near  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  the  President. 
As  he  came  toward  us  in  a  sort  of  awkward,  perfunctory 
manner  his  face  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  saddest  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  when  he  had  reached  us  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  first  stranger,  then  to  the  second,  and  so  on, 
all  with  the  air  of  a  melancholy  automaton.  But,  sud- 
denly, some  one  in  the  company  said  something  which 
amused  him,  and  instantly  there  came  in  his  face  a  most 
marvelous  transformation.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  any  other  human  being.  His  features  were 
lighted,  his  eyes  radiant,  he  responded  to  sundry  remarks 
humorously,  though  dryly,  and  thenceforward  was  cor- 
dial and  hearty.  Taking  my  hand  in  his  he  shook  it  in  the 
most  friendly  way,  with  a  kindly  word,  and  so  passed 
cheerily  on  to  the  others  until  the  ceremony  was  finished. 
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Years  afterward,  noticing  in  the  rooms  of  his  son,  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln,  our  minister  at  London,  a  portrait  of 
his  father,  and  seeing  that  it  had  the  same  melancholy 
look  noticeable  in  all  President  Lincoln's  portraits,  I 
alluded  to  this  change  in  his  father's  features,  and  asked 
if  any  artist  had  ever  caught  the  happier  expression. 
Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  answered  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no 
portrait  of  his  father  in  this  better  mood  had  ever  been 
taken;  that  when  any  attempt  was  made' to  photograph 
him  or  paint  his  portrait,  he  relapsed  into  his  melancholy 
mood,  and  that  this  is  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
all  who  have  ever  attempted  to  give  us  his  likeness. 

In  the  campaign  which  followed  this  visit  to  Washing- 
ton I  tried  to  do  my  duty  in  speaking  through  my  own 
and  adjacent  districts,  but  there  was  little  need  of 
speeches ;  the  American  people  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  they  reelected  Mr.  Lincoln  triumphantly. 


CHAPTER  VII 

*SENATORSHIP  AT  ALBANY— 1865-1867 

DURING  my  second  year  in  the  State  Senate,  1865, 
came  the  struggle  for  the  charter  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, the  details  of  which  will  be  given  in  another 
chapter. 

Two  things  during  this  session  are  forever  stamped  into 
my  memory.  The  first  was  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
on  April  9,  1865:  though  it  had  been  daily  expected,  it 
came  as  a  vast  relief. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a  great  sorrow.  On  the  morning 
of  April  15,  1865,  coming  down  from  my  rooms  in  the 
Delavan  House  at  Albany,  I  met  on  the  stairway  a  very 
dear  old  friend,  the  late  Charles  Sedgwick,  of  Syracuse, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  of  Republicans,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  had  more  than  once  been  widely  spoken  of 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  Coming  toward  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  voice,  hardly  able  to  speak,  he 
grasped  me  by  the  hand  and  gasped  the  words,  **  Lincoln 
is  murdered. ' '  I  could  hardly  believe  myself  awake :  the 
thing  seemed  impossible; —too  wicked,  too  monstrous,  too 
cruel  to  be  true ;  but  alas  1  confirmation  of  the  news  came 
speedily  and  the  Presidency  was  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Johnson. 

Shortly  afterward  the  body  of  the  murdered  President, 
borne  homeward  to  Illinois,  rested  overnight  in  the  State 
Capitol,  and  preparations  were  made  for  its  reception.  I 
was  one  of  the  bearers  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  was  also 
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elected  to  pronounce  one  of  the  orations.  Rarely  have  I 
felt  an  occasion  so  deeply :  it  has  been  my  lot  during  my 
life  to  be  present  at  the  funerals  of  various  great  rulers 
and  magnates;  but  at  none  of  these  was  so  deep  an  im- 
pression made  upon  me  as  by  the  body  of  Lincoln  lying 
in  the  assembly  chamber  at  Albany,  quiet  and  peaceful  at 
last. 

Of  the  speeches  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  occasion, 
mine  being  the  only  one  which  was  not  read  or  given  from 
memory,  attracted  some  attention,  and  I  wrfs  asked  es- 
pecially for  the  source  of  a  quotation  which  occurred  in 
it,  and  which  was  afterward  dwelt  upon  by  some  of  my 
hearers.  It  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  remembrance  of  the 
lines  in  Milton 's  *  *  Samson  Agonistes, ' '  beginning : 

"  Oh,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppressed, 
When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor. 
The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men,"  etc.^ 

The  funeral  was  conducted  with  dignity  and  solemnity. 
When  the  coflSn  was  opened  and  we  were  allowed  to  take 
one  last  look  at  Lincoln 's  face,  it  impressed  me  as  having 
the  same  melancholy  expression  which  I  had  seen  upon  it 
when  he  entered  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
its  quiet  sadness  there  seemed  to  have  been  no  change. 
There  was  no  pomp  in  the  surroundings;  all,  though. dig- 
nifiedy  was  simple.  Very  different  was  it  from  the  show 
and  ceremonial  at  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
which  I  had  attended  ten  years  before ;— but  it  was  even 
more  impressive.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  stood  Gteneral 
Dix,  who  had  served  so  honorably  in  the  War  of  1812,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
was  afterward  to  serve  with  no  less  fidelity  as  governor 
of  the  State.  Nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  such  a 
chieftaincy  in  the  guard  of  honor. 

1  Milton's  <' Samson  Agonistes,''  lines  1268-1280. 
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In  the  following  autumn  the  question  of  my  renomina- 
tion  came. 

It  had  been  my  fortune  to  gain,  first  of  all,  the  ill  will 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  arms  of  Tammany  were  long. 
Its  power  was  exercised  strongly  through  its  henchmen 
not  only  in  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  State, 
but  especially  in  the  Republican  party,  and,  above  all, 
among  sundry  contractors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  many  of 
whose  bills  I  had  opposed,  and  it  was  understood  that 
they  and  their  friends  were  determined  to  defeat  me. 

Moreover,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  I  had  mortally 
oflFended  sundry  Catholic  priests  by  opposing  their  plan 
for  acquiring  Ward's  Island,  and  that  I  had  oflfended 
various  Protestant  bodies,  especially  the  Methodists,  by 
defeating  their  efforts  to  divide  up  the  Land  Grant 
Fund  between  some  twenty  petty  sectarian  colleges,  and 
by  exerting  myself  to  secure  it  for  Cornell  University, 
which,  because  it  was  unsectarian,  many  called  ''godless." 

Though  I  made  speeches  through  the'  district  as  for- 
merly, I  asked  no  pledges  of  any  person,  but  when  the  nom- 
inating convention  assembled  I  was  renominated  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  and  triumphantly:— a  gifted  and  hon- 
orable man,  the  late  David  J.  Mitchell,  throwing  him- 
self heartily  into  the  matter,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech 
absolutely  silencing  the  whole  Tammany  and  canal  com- 
bination. He  was  the  most  successful  lawyer  in  the 
district  before  juries,  and  never  did  his  best  quali- 
ties show  themselves  more  fully  than  on  this  occasion. 
My  majority  on  the  first  ballot  was  overwhelming,  the 
nomination  was  immediately  made  unanimous,  and  at  the 
election  I  had  the  full  vote. 

Arriving  in  Albany  at  the  beginning  of  my  third  year 
of  service— 1866— I  found  myself  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  matters  in  the  city  of 
New  York  who  had  been  reelected.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  report  from  the  committee  was  possible ;  but 
the  committee  on  municipal  affairs,  having  brought  in  a 
bill  to  legislate  out  of  office  the  city  inspector  and  all  'his 
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associates^  and  to  put  in  a  new  and  thoroughly  qualified 
health  board,  I  made  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  which 
took  the  character  of  a  report.  The  facts  which  I 
brought  out  were  suflScient  to  condemn  the  whole  existing 
system  twenty  times  over.  By  testimony  taken  under  oath 
the  monstrosities  of  the  existing  system  were  fully  re- 
vealed, as  well  as  the  wretched  character  of  the  **  health 
oflScers, "  *  *  inspectors, ' '  and  the  whole  army  of  underlings, 
and  I  exhibited  statistics  carefully  ascertained  and  tabu- 
lated, showing  the  absurd  disproportion  of  various  classes 
of  officials  to  each  other,  their  appointment  being  made, 
not  to  preserve  the  public  health,  but  to  carry  the  ward 
caucuses  and  elections.  During  this  exposure  Boole,  the 
head  of  tjie  whole  system,  stood  not  far  from  me  on  the 
floor,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  me,  with  an  expression  in 
which  there  seemed  to  mingle  fear,  hatred,  and  something 
else  which  I  could  hardly  divine.  His  face  seemed  to  me, 
even  then,  the  face  of  a  madman.  So  it  turned  out.  The 
new  bill  drove  him  out  of  office,  and,  in  a  short  time,  into 
a  madhouse. 

I  have  always  thought  upon  the  fate  of  this  man  with  a 
sort  of  sadness.  Doubtless  in  his  private  relations  he 
had  good  qualities,  but  to  no  public  service  that  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  render  can  I  look  back  with  a  stronger 
feeling  that  my  work  was  good.  It  unquestionably  re- 
sulted in  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of 
men,  women,  and  children ;  and  yet  it  is  a  simple  fact  that 
had  I,  at  any  time  within  a  year  or  two  afterward,  visited 
those  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  I  had  thus 
benefited,  and  been  recognized  by  the  dwellers  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  as  the  man  who  had  opposed  their  dramshop- 
keepers  and  brought  in  a  new  health  board,  those  very 
people  whose  lives  and  the  lives  of  whose  children  I  had 
thus  saved  would  have  mobbed  me,  and,  if  possible,  would 
have  murdered  me. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session  I  was  invited  to 
give  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  Yale  commence- 
ment, and  as  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
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Union  at  Ihe  close  of  the  war  was  then  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  before  the  country ,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me 
best  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  my  subject  was 
**The  Greatest  Foe  of  Republics."  The  fundamental 
idea  was  that  the  greatest  foe  of  modern  states,  and  es- 
pecially of  republics,  is  a  political  caste  supported  by 
rights  and  privileges.  The  treatment  was  mainly  histori- 
cal, one  of  the  main  illustrations  being  drawn  from  the 
mistake  made  by  Richelieu  in  France,  who,  when  he  had 
completely  broken  down  such  a  caste,  failed  to  destroy  its 
privileges,  and  so  left  a  body  whose  oppressions  and  as- 
sumptions finally  brought  on  the  French  Revolution, 
Though  I  did  not  draw  the  inference,  I  presume  that  my 
auditors  drew  it  easily :  it  was  simply  that  now,  when  the 
slave  power  in  the  Union  was  broken  down,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  power  which  had  cost  the  country 
so  dear. 

The  address  was  well  received,  and  two  days  later  there 
came  to  me  what,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would  have 
most  gladly  accepted,  the  election  to  a  professorship  at 
Yale,  which  embraced  the  history  of  art  and  the  direction 
of  the  newly  founded  Street  School  of  Art.  The  thought 
of  me  for  the  place  no  doubt  grew  out  of  the  fact  that, 
during  my  stay  in  college,  I  had  shown  an  interest  in  art, 
and  especially  in  architecture,  and  that  after  my  return 
from  Europe  I  had  delivered  in  the  Yale  chapel  an  ad- 
dress on  ** Cathedral  Builders  and  Mediaeval  Sculptors" 
which  was  widely  quoted. 

It  was  with  a  pang  that  I  turned  from  this  offer.  To  all 
appearance,  then  and  now,  my  life  would  have  been  far 
happier  in  such  a  professorship,  but  to  accept  it  was 
clearly  impossible.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  tendered 
me  seemed  to  me  almost  a  greater  honor  than  the  profes- 
sorship itself.  I  was  called  upon  by  a  committee  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  university,  composed  of  the  man 
whom  of  all  in  New  Haven  I  most  rervered,  Dr.  Bacon, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State,  my  old  friend  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  who  read  to  me  the  resolution  of  the  governing 
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body  and  requested  my  acceptance  of  the  electioB.  No- 
thing has  ever  been  tendered  me  which  I  have  felt  to  be  a 
greater  honor. 

A  month  later,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1866,  began  at 
Albany  what  has  been  very  rare  in  the  history  of  New 
York,  a  special  session  of  the  State  Senate:— in  a  sense, 
a  court  of  impeachment. 

Its  purpose  was  to  try  the  county  judge  of  Oneida  for 
complicity  in  certain  illegal  proceedings  regarding  boun- 
ties. * '  Bounty  jumping ' '  had  become  a  very  serious  evil, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  this  judicial  personage  had  con- 
nived at  it. 

I  must  confess  that,  as  the  evidence  was  developed,  my 
feelings  as  a  man  and  my  duties  as  a  sworn  officer  of 
the  State  were  sadly  at  variance.  It  came  out  that  this 
judge  was  endeavoring  to  support,  on  the  wretched  sal- 
ary of  $1800  a  year  allowed  by  the  county,  not  only 
his  own  family,  but  also  the  family  of  his  brother,  who,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  had  lost  his  life  during  the  war,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  that,  as  a  penalty  upon  the 
people  of  the  county,  he  could  not  be  quartered  upon  them 
as^  long  as  he  lived.  For  they  were  the  more  culpable 
criminals.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  richest  divisions  of 
the  State,  with  vast  interests  at  stake,  they  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  pay  a  judge  this  contemptible  pittance,  and 
they  deserved  to  have  their  law  badly  administered.  This 
feeling  was  undoubtedly  wide-spread  in  the  Senate ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  duty  we  were  sworn  to 
perform,  and  the  result  was  that  the  judge  was  removed 
from  office. 

During  this  special  session  of  the  State  Senate  it  was 
entangled  in  a  curious  episode  of  national  history.  The 
new  President,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  had  been  induced  to 
take  an  excursion  into  the  north  and  especially  into  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr,  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State;  General  Grant,  with  his  laurels 
fresh  from  the  Civil  War;  Admiral  Farragut,  who  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  same  epoch, 
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and  others  of  great  merit.  It  was  clear  that  Secretary 
Seward  thought  that  he  could  establish  the  popularity  of 
the  new  administration  in  the  State  of  New  York  by 
means  of  his  own  personal  influence ;  but  this  proved  the 
greatest  mistake  of  his  life. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  presidential  party  in. New  York 
City,  various  elements  there  joined  in  a  showy  reception 
to  them,  and  all  were  happy.  But  the  scene  soon  changed. 
Prom  the  city  Mr.  Seward,  with  the  President,  his 
associates,  and  a  large  body  of  citizens  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished, came  up  the  Hudson  River  in  one  of  the  finest 
steamers,  a  great  banquet  being  given  on  board.  But  on 
approaching  Albany,  Mr.  Seward  began  to  discover  his 
mistake ;  for  the  testimonials  of  admiration  and  respect  to- 
ward the  President  grew  less  and  less  hearty  as  the  party 
moved  northward.  This  was  told  me  afterward  by  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed,  Mr.  Seward's  lifelong  friend,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  competent  judge  of  such  matters  in  the 
United  States.  At  various  places  where  the  President 
was  called  out  to  speak,  he  showed  a  bitterness  toward 
those  who  opposed  his  policy  which  more  and  more  dis- 
pleased his  audiences.  One  pet  phrase  of  his  soon  excited 
derision.  The  party  were  taking  a  sort  of  circular  tour, 
going  northward  by  the  eastern  railway  and  steamer  lines, 
turning  westward  at  Albany,  and  returning  by  western 
lines ;  hence  the  President,  in  one  of  his  earlier  speeches, 
alluded  to  his  journey  as  ** swinging  round  the  circle.'* 
The  phrase  seemed  to  please  him,  and  he  constantly 
repeated  it  in  his  speeches,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  by  the  people  at  large,  contemptuously,  as 
** swinging  round  the  circle,"  reference  being  thereby 
made,  not  merely  to  the  President's  circular  journey,  but 
to  the  alleged  veering  of  his  opinions  from  those  he  pro- 
fessed when  elected. 

As  soon  as  the  State  Senate  was  informed  of  thq  prob- 
able time  when  the  party  would  arrive  at  Albany,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  which  welcomed  in  terms:  **The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson;  the 
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Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward;  the  General  of 
the  Army,  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  and  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 
David  G.  Farragut."  The  feeling  against  President  John- 
son and  his  principal  adviser,  Mr.  Seward,  on  account  of 
the  break  which  had  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  party,  was  immediately  evi- 
dent, for  it  was  at  once  voiced  by  amending  the  resolution 
so  that  it  left  out  all  names,  and  merely  tendered  a  re- 
spectful welcome,  in  terms,  to  ''The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  General  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. ' '  But  suddenly  came 
up  a  second  amendment  which  was  little  if  anything  short 
of  an  insult  to  the  President  and  Secretary.  It  extended 
the  respectful  welcome,  in  terms,  to  ''The  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  General  of  the  Army ;  and  to  David  G.  Farragut, 
Admiral  of  the  Navy";  thus  making  the  first  part,  relat- 
ing to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  merely 
a  mark  of  respect  for  the  offices  they  held,  and  the  latter 
part  a  tribute  to  Grant  and  Farragut,  not  only  official, 
but  personal.  Most  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  defeat 
the  resolution  in  this  form.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  old 
Republicans  who  had  been  brought  up  to  worship  Mr. 
Seward  plead  with  their  associates  not  to  put  so  gross 
an  insult  upon  a  man  who  had  rendered  such  services 
to  the  Republican  party,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 
All  in  vain!  In  spite  of  all  our  opposition,  the  resolu- 
tion, as  amended  in  this  latter  form,  was  carried,  indica- 
ting the  clear  purpose  of  the  State  Senate  to  honor 
simply  and  solely  the  offices  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  just  as  distinctly  to  honor  the 
persons  of  the  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Admiral  of 
the  Navy. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  Albany  they  came  up  to 
the  State  House,  and  were  received  under  the  portico 
by  Governor  Fenton  and  his  staff.  It  was  perfectly 
understood  that  Governor  Fenton,  though  a  Republicans 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  party  in  the  Senate  which  had 
put  this  slight  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
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and  Mr.  Seward  *3  action  was  characteristic.  Having  re- 
turned a  curt  and  dry  reply  to  tjie  guarded  phrases  of  the 
governor,  he  pressed  by  him  with  the  President  and  his 
associates  to  the  *  *  Executive  Chamber ' '  near  the  entrance, 
the  way  to  which  he,  of  all  men,  well  knew.  In  that  room 
the  Senate  were  assembled  and,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
visitors.  Governor  Fenton  endeavored  to  introduce  them 
in  a  formal  speech ;  but  Mr.  Seward  was  too  prompt  for 
him ;  he  took  the  words  out  of  the  governor 's  mouth  and 
said,  in  a  way  which  thrilled  all  of  us  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  love  and  admire  him,  *'In  the  Executive 
Chamber  of  the  State  of  New  York  I  surely  need  no  in- 
troduction. I  bring  to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  chief  magistrate  who  is  restoring  peace  and 
prosperity  to  our  country." 

The  whole  scene  impressed  me  greatly;  there  rushed 
upon  me  a  strong  tide  of  recollection  as  1  contracted  what 
Governor  Fenton  had  been  and  was,  with  what  Governor 
Seward  had  been  and  was :  it  all  seemed  to  me  a  ghastly 
mistake.  There  stood  Fenton,  marking  the  lowest  point 
in  the  choice  of  a  State  executive  ever  reached  in  our 
Commonwealth  by  the  Republican  party:  there  stood 
Seward  who,  from  his  boyhood  in  college,  had  fought 
courageously,  steadily,  powerfully,  and  at  last  trium- 
phantly, against  the  domination  of  slavery ;  who,  as  State 
senator,  as  governor,  as  the  main  founder  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  as  senator  of  the  United  States  and  finally  as 
Secretary  of  State,  had  rendered  service  absolutely  ines- 
timable; who  for  years  had  braved  storms  of  calumny 
and  ridicule  and  finally  the  knife  of  an  assassin ;  and  who 
was  now  adhering  to  Andrew  Johnson  simply  because  he 
knew  that  if  he  let  go  his  hold,  the  President  would  re- 
lapse into  the  hands  of  men  opposed  to  any  rational  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  between  the  North  and  South.  I 
noticed  on  Seward's  brow  the  deep  scar  made  by  the 
assassin's  knife  when  Lincoln  was  murdered;  all  the 
others,  greatly  as  I  admired  Grant  and  Farragut,  passed 
with  me  at  that  time  for  nothing ;  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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After  all  was  over  I  came  out  with  my  colleague.  Judge 
Folger,  and  as  we  left  the  Capitol  he  said :  *  *  What  was 
the  matter  with  you  in  the  governor's  room?"  I  an- 
swered :  *  *  Nothing  was  the  matter  with  me ;  what  do  you 
mean  T '  He  said :  *  *  The  moment  Seward  began  to  speak 
you  fastened  your  eyes  intently  upon  him,  you  turned  so 
pale  that  I  thought  you  were  about  to  drop,  and  I  made 
ready  to  seize  you  and  prevent  your  falling. ' '  I  then  con- 
fessed to  him  the  feeling  which  was  doubtless  the  cause 
of  this  change  of  countenance. 

As  one  who  cherishes  a  deep  affection  for  my  native 
State  and  for  men  who  have  made  it  great,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed here  to  express  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  redeem  itself  from  the  just  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  do  itself  honor  by  honoring  its  two  greatest 
governors,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  William  H.  Seward.  No 
statue  of  either  of  them  stands  at  Albany,  the  place  of  all 
others  where  such  memorials  should  be  erected,  not 
merely  as  an  honor  to  the  two  statesmen  concerned,  but  as 
a  lesson  to  the  citizens  of  the  State;— pointing  out  the 
qualities  which  ought  to  ensure  public  gratitude,  but 
which,  thus  far,  democracies  have  least  admired. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

ROSCOE  CONKLINa  AND  JUDGE  FOLGER— 1867-1868 

AT  the  beginning  of  my  fourth  year  at  Albany,  in 
r\  1867,  came  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  two  senators  then  representing  the  State, 
one,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  had  been  governor,  and  combined 
the  qualities  of  a  merchant  prince  and  of  a  shrewd  politi- 
cian; the  other,  Ira  Harris,  had  been  a  highly  respected 
judge,  and  was,  from  every  point  of  view,  a  most  worthy 
man :  but  unfortunately  neither  of  these  gentlemen  seemed 
to  exercise  any  adequate  influence  in  solving  the  main 
questions  then  before  Congress. 

No  more  important  subjects  have  ever  come  before  that 
body  than  those  which  arose  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  State 
that  neither  of  the  senators  fitly  uttered  its  voice  or  exer- 
cised its  influence. 

Mr.  Cornell,  with  whom  I  had  then  become  intimate,  was 
never  censorious ;  rarely  did  he  say  anything  in  disappro- 
val of  any  man ;  he  was  charitable  in  his  judgments,  and 
generally  preferred  to  be  silent  rather  than  severe ;  but  I 
remember  that  on  his  return  from  a  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, he  said  to  me  indignantly:  ** While  at  the  Capitol 
I  was  ashamed  of  the  State  of  New  York :  one  great  ques- 
tion after  another  came  up ;  bills  of  the  highest  importance 
were  presented  and  discussed  by  senators  from  Ohio,  Ver- 
mont, Missouri,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  the  rest;  but  from 
New  York  never  a  word  I ' ' 

The  question  now  was,  who  should  succeed  Senator 
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Harris  1  He  naturally  desired  a  second  term,  and  it  would 
have  given  me  pleasure  to  support  him,  for  he  was  an  old 
and  honored  friend  of  my  father  and  mother,  they  having 
been,  in  their  early  life,  his  neighbors  and  schoolmates, 
and  their  friendship  having  descended  to  me;  but  like 
others  I  was  disappointed  that  Senator  Harris  had  not 
taken  a  position  more  fitting.  His  main  efforts  seemed  to 
be  in  the  line  of  friendly  acts  for  his  constituents.  In  so 
far  as  these  were  done  for  soldiers  in  the  army  they  were 
praiseworthy ;  though  it  was  generally  felt  that  while  aris- 
ing primarily  from  a  natural  feeling  of  benevolence,  they 
were  mainly  devoted  to  securing  a  body  of  friends 
throughout  the  State  who  would  support  him  when  the 
time  should  come  for  his  reelection.  Apparently  with  the 
same  object,  he  was  a  most  devoted  supporter  of  New 
York  oflBice-seekers  of  all  sorts.  He  had  pleasing  personal 
characteristics,  but  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  re- 
ferring to  the  senator's  persistency  in  pressing  candidates 
for  office,  once  said :  *  *  I  never  think  of  going  to  sleep  now 
without  first  looking  under  my  bed  to  see  if  Judge  Harris 
is  not  there  wanting  something  for  somebody. ' ' 

Another  candidate  was  Judge  Noah  Davis,  then  of 
Lockport,  also  a  man  of  high  character,  of  excellent  legal 
abilities,  a  good  speaker,  and  one  who,  had  he  been  elected, 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  State.  But  on  looking  about 
I  discovered,  as  I  thought,  a  better  candidate.  Judge 
Bailey,  of  Oneida  County,  had  called  my  attention  to  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Oneida  district,  who  had  distinguishied 
himself  as  an  effective  speaker,  a  successful  lawyer,  and 
an  honest  public  servant.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  run  foul  of 
Mr.  Blaine  of  Maine,  and  had  received,  in  return  for  what 
Mr.  Blaine  considered  a  display  of  offensive  manners,  a 
very  serious  oratorical  castigation ;  but  he  had  just  fought 
a  good  fight  which  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole 
State  to  him.  A  coalition  having  been  formed  between  the 
anti-war  Democrats  and  a  number  of  disaffected  Republi- 
cans in  his  district  to  defeat  his  reelection  to  Congress,  it 
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had  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  him  and  drive  him  out  of 
public  life,  and  one  thing  seemed  for  a  time  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  him:— the  **New  York  Tribune,"  the  great  organ 
of  the  party,  edited  by  Horace  Greeley,  gave  him  no  effec- 
tive support.  But  the  reason  was  apparent  later  when  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  senatorship,  and  it  was  evidently  felt  that  should 
Mr.  Conkling  triumph  in  such  a  struggle,  he  would  be  a 
very  serious  competitor.  The  young  statesman  had  shown 
himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  fought  his  battle 
without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  the  ** Tribune,''  and 
won  it,  and,  as  a  result,  had  begun  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
promising  candidate  for  the  United  States  senatorship.  I 
had  never  spoken  with  him;  had  hardly  seen  him;  but 
I  had  watched  his  course  closely,  and  one  thing  especially 
wrought  powerfully  with  me  in  his  favor.  The  men  who 
had  opposed  him  were  of  the  same  sort  with  those  who  had 
opposed  me,  and  as  I  was  proud  of  their  opposition,  I 
felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  so.  The  whole  force  of 
Tammany  henchmen  and  canal  contractors  throughout 
the  State  honored  us  both  with  their  enmity. 

It  was  arranged  among  Mr.  Conkling 's  supporters  that, 
at  the  great  caucus  which  was  to  decide  the  matter,  Mr. 
Conkling 's  name  should  be  presented  by  the  member  of 
the  assembly  representing  his  district,  Ellis  Roberts,  a 
man  of  eminent  character  and  ability,  who,  having  begun 
by  taking  high  rank  as  a  scholar  at  Yale,  had  become  one 
of  the  foremost  editors  of  the  State,  and  had  afterward 
distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  State  legislature,  but 
in  Congress,  and  as  the  head  of  the  independent  treasury 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  next  question  was  as  to  the 
speech  seconding  the  nomination.  It  was  proposed  that 
Judge  Folger  should  make  it,  but  as  he  showed  a  curious 
diffidence  in  the  matter^  and  preferred  to  preside  over  the 
caucus,  the  duty  was  tendered  to  me. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  assembly  hall  of  the  old  Capi- 
tol was  full;  floor  and  gqjleries  were  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation.   The  candidates  were  duly  presented,  and,  anoong 
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them,  Mr,  Conkling  by  Mr.  Roberts.  I  delayed  my  speech 
somewhat.  The  general  course  of  it  had  been  thought  out 
beforehand,  but  the  phraseology  and  sequence  of  argument 
were  left  to  the  occasion.  I  felt  deeply  the  importance 
of  nominating  Mr.  Conkling,  and  when  the  moment  came 
threw  my  heart  into  it.  I  was  in  full  health  and  vigor,  and 
soon  felt  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  audience  was  with 
me.  Presently  I  used  the  argument  that  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  so  long  silent  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  Nation,  demanded  a  voice.  Instantly  the 
vast  majority  of  all  present,  in  the  galleries,  in  the  lobbies, 
and  on  the  floor,  rose  in  quick  response  to  the  sentiment 
and  cheered  with  all  their  might.  There  had  been  no  such 
outburst  in  the  whole  course  of  the  evening.  Evidently 
this  was  the  responsive  chord,  and  having  gone  on  with 
the  main  line  of  my  argument,  I  at  last  closed  with  the 
same  declaration  in  different  form ;— that  our  great  Com- 
monwealth,—the  most  important  in  the  whole  sisterhood 
of  States,— which  had  been  so  long  silent  in  the  Senate, 
wished  to  he  heard,  and  that,  therefore,  I  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Mr,  Conkling.  Immediately  the  whole 
house  rose  to  this  sentiment  again  and  again,  with  even 
greater  evidence  of  approval  than  before;  the  voting  be- 
gan and  Mr.  Conkling  was  finally  nominated,  if  my  mem- 
ory is  correct,  by  a  majority  of  three. 

The  moment  the  vote  was  declared  the  whole  assembly 
broke  loose;  the  pressure  being  removed,  there  came  a 
general  effervescence  of  good  feeling,  and  I  suddenly 
found  myself  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men  who 
stood  near,  and  rapidly  carried  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  through  many  passages  and  corridors,  my  main 
anxiety  being  to  protect  my  head  so  that  my  brains  might 
not  be  knocked  out  against  stairways  and  doorways; 
but  presently,  when  fairly  dazed  and  bewildered,  I  was 
borne  into  a  room  in  the  old  Congress  Hall  Hotel,  and 
deposited  safely  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  who  ^t  once  extended  his  hand 
to  me  most  cordially,  and  to  whom  I  said,  **God  bless 
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you,  Senator  Conkling/'  A  most  hearty  response 
followedj  and  so  began  my  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
new  senator. 

Mr.  Conkling's  election  followed  as  a  thing  of  course, 
and  throughout  the  State  there  was  general  approval. 

During  this  s^sion  of  1867  I  found  myself  involved  in 
two  rather  curious  struggles,  and  with  no  less  a  personage 
than  my  colleague,  Judge  Folger. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  I  had  long  felt,  and  still  feel,  that 
of  all  the  weaknesses  in  our  institutions,  one  of  the  most 
serious  is  our  laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  No  other  civilized  country,  save  possibly  the  lower 
parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  shows  anything  to  approach  the 
number  of  unpunished  homicides,  in .  proportion  to  the 
population,  which  are  committed  in  sundry  parts  of  our 
own  country,  and  indeed  in  our  country  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  no  country  is  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  so 
vitiated  by  delay ;  in  no  country  is  so  much  facility  given 
to  chicanery,  to  futile  appeals,  and  to  every  possible  means 
of  clearing  men  fronl  the  due  penalty  of  high  crime,  and 
especially  the  crime  of  murder. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  fact  that,  acting  on  the  advice  of  an 
old  and  able  judge  whose  experience  in  criminal  practice 
had  been  very  large,  I  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  improve  the  procedure  in  criminal  cases.  The 
judge  just  referred  to  had  shown  me  the  absurdities 
arising  from  the  fact  that  testimony  in  regard  to  charac- 
ter, even  in  the  case  of  professional  criminals,  was  not 
allowed  save  in  rebuttal.  It  was  notorious  that  profes- 
sional criminals  charged  with  high  crimes,  especially  in 
our  large  cities,  frequently  went  free  because,  while  the 
testimony  to  the  particular  crime  was  not  absolutely  over- 
whelming, testimony  to  their  character  as  professional 
criminals,  which,  in  connection  with  the  facts  established, 
would  have  been  absolutely  conclusive,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted. I  therefore  proposed  that  testimony  as  to  char- 
acter in  any  criminal  case  might  be  introduced  by  the 
prosecution  if,  after  having  been  privately  submitted  to 
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the  judge,  he  should  decide  that  the  ends  of  justice  would 
be  furthered  thereby. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  judiciary  committee, 
of  which  Judge  Folger  was  chairman.  After  it  had  lain 
there  some  weeks  and  the  judge  had  rather  curtly  an- 
swered my  questions  as  to  when  it  would  be  reported,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  committee  had  no  intention  of 
reporting  it  at  all,  whereupon  I  introduced  a  resolution 
requesting  them  to  report  it,  at  the  earliest  day  possible, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  this  was  passed 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  committee.  Many  days 
then  passed;  no  report  was  made,  and  I  therefore  intro- 
duced a  resolution  taking  the  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  bringing  it  directly  before  the  committee 
of  the  whole.  This  was  most  earnestly  resisted  by  Judge 
Folger  and  by  his  main  associate  on  the  committee,  Henry 
Murphy  of  Brooklyn.  On  the  other  hand  I  had,  to  aid  me, 
Judge  Lowe,  also  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  indeed 
all  the  lawyers  in  the  body  who  were  not  upon  the  judi- 
ciary committee.  The  result  was  that  my  motion  was 
successful;  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  committee  and 
immediately  brought  under  discussion. 

In  reply  to  the  adverse  arguments  of  Judge  Folger  and 
Mr.  Murphy,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  my  bill  was  an 
innovation  upon  the  criminal  law  of  the  State,  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  person 
charged  with  crime  is  often  all-important;  that  in  our 
daily  life  we  act  upon  that  fact  as  the  simplest  dictate  of 
common  sense;  that  if  any  senator  present  had  his  watch 
stolen  from  his  room  he  would  be  very  slow  to  charge  the 
crime  against  the  servant  who  was  last  seen  in  the  room, 
even  under  very  suspicious  circumstances ;  but  if  he  found 
that  the  servant  had  been  discharged  for  theft  from  vari- 
ous places  previously,  this  would  be  more  important  than 
any  other  circumstance.  I  showed  how  safeguards  which 
had  been  devised  in  the"^  middle  ages  to  protect  citizens 
from  the  feudal  lord  were  now  used  to  aid  criminals  in 
evading  the  law,  and  I  ended  by  rather  unjustly  compar- 
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ing  Judge  Folger  to  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that,  despite  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  law,  **no  man  ever  did  so  much  good  as  he  pre- 
vented.'* The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  spite  of  the  judiciary  committee. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  Judge  Folger 
had  remained  in  his  usual  seat,  but  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  he  resumed  his  place  as  president  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  evidently  vexed,  and  in  declaring  the 
Senate  adjourned  he  brought  the  gavel  down  with  a  sort 
of  fling  which  caused  it  to  fly  out  of  his  hand  and  fall  in 
front  of  his  desk  on  the  floor.  Fortunately  it  was  after 
midnight  and  few  saw  it ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  regret  among  us  all  that  a  man  so  highly  respected 
should  have  so  lost  his  temper.  By  common  consent  the 
whole  matter  was  hushed;  no  mention  of  it,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  was  made  in  the  public  press,  and  soon  all 
seemed  forgotten. 

Unfortunately  it  was  remembered,  and  in  a  quarter 
which  brought  upon  Judge  Folger  one  of  the  worst  dis- 
appointments of  his  life. 

For,  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  State  was  to  hold  its  session  and 
its  presidency  was  justly  considered  a  great  honor.  Two 
candidates  were  named,  one  being  Judge  Folger  and  the 
other  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler,  then  a  member  of  Congress 
and  afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  the  canvas  by  the  friends  of  both  these  gentlemen 
seemed  doubtful,  when  one  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
*  *  New  York  Tribune, ' '  the  most  powerful  organ  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  one  of  Horace  Greeley's  most  trenchant 
articles.  It  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  convention 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  on  the  responsibility  of  its 
members,  on  the  characteristics  which  should  mark  its 
presiding  oflScer,  and,  as  to  this  latter  point,  wound  up 
pungently  by  saying  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  presi- 
dent who,  when  he  disagreed  with  members,  did  not  throw 
his  gavel  at  them.    This  shot  took  effect;  it  ran  through 
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the  State ;  people  asked  the  meaning  of  it ;  various  exag- 
gerated legends  became  current,  one  of  them  Ijeing  that  he 
had  thrown  the  gavel  at  me  personally ;— and  Mr.  Wheeler 
became  president  of  the  convention. 

But  before  the  close  of  the  session  another  matter  had 
come  up  which  cooled  still  more  the  relations  between 
Judge  Folger  and  myself.  For  many  sessions,  year  after 
year,  there  had  been  before  the  legislature  a  bill  for  estab- 
lishing a  canal  connecting  the  interior  lake  system  of  the 
State  with  Lake  Ontario.  This  was  known  as  the  Sodus 
Canal  Bill,  and  its  main  champion  was  a  public-spirited 
man  from  Judge  Folger 's  own  district.  In  favor  of  the 
canal  various  arguments  were  urged,  one  of  them  being 
that  it  would  enable  the  United  States,  while  keeping 
within  its  treaty  obligations  with  Great  Britain,  to  build 
ships  on  these  smaller  lakes,  which,  in  case  of  need,  could 
be  passed  through  the  canal  into  the  great  chain  of  lakes 
extending  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior.  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  such  an  evasion  of  the  treaty  was  not 
especially  creditable  to  those  suggesting  it,  and  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  really  was  to  create  a  vast  water 
power  which  should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  sundry  gentle- 
men in  Judge  Folger 's  district. 

Up  to  this  time  Judge  Folger  seemed  never  to  care 
much  for  the  bill,  and  I  had  never  made  any  especial  effort 
against  it ;  but  when,  just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  cer- 
tain constituents  of  mine  upon  the  Oswego  River  had 
shown  me  that  there  was  great  danger  in  the  proposed 
canal  to  the  water  supply  through  the  counties  of  Onon- 
daga and  Oswego,  I  opposed  the  measure.  Thereupon 
Judge  Folger  became  more  and  more  earnest  in  its  favor, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  all  his  power  would  be 
used  to  pass  it  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  the 
session.  By  his  influence  it  was  pushed  rapidly  through 
all  its  earlier  stages,  and  at  last  came  up  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  seemed  sure  to  pass  within  ten  minutes,  when  I 
moved  that  tlie  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  approach- 
ing Constitutional  Convention,  which  was  to  begin  its  ses- 
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sions  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
and  Judge  Folger  having  spoken  against  this  motion,  I 
spoke  in  its  favor  and  did  what  I  have  never  done  before 
in  my  life  and  probably  shall  never  do  again— spoke 
against  time.  There  was  no  ** previous  question"  in  the 
Senate,  no  limitation  as  to  the  period  during  which  a 
member  could  discuss  any  measure,  and,  as  the  youngest 
member  in  the  body,  I  was  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful 
strength.  I  therefore  announced  my  intention  to  present 
some  three  hundred  arguments  in  favor  of  referring  the 
whole  matter  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  those 
arguments  being  based  upon  the  especial  fitness  of  its 
three  hundred  members  to  decide  the  question,  as  shown 
by  the  personal  character  and  life  history  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  I  then  w^nt  on  with  this  series  of 
biographies,,  beginning  with  that  of  Judge  Folger  him- 
self, and  paying  him  most  heartily  and  cordially  every 
tribute  possible,  including  some  of  a  humorous  nature. 
Having  given  about  half  an  hour  to  the  judge,  I  then  took 
up  sundry  other  members  and  kept  on  through  the  entire 
morning.  I  had  the  floor  and  no  one  could  dispossess  me. 
The  lieutenant-governor,  in  the  chair.  General  Stewart 
Woodford,  was  perfectly  just  and  fair,  and  although 
Judge  Folger  and  Mr.  Murphy  used  all  their  legal  acute- 
ness  in  devising  some  means  of  evading  the  rules,  they 
were  in  every  case  declared  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to 
be  out  of  order,  and  the  floor  was  in  every  case  reassigned 
to  me.  Meantime,  the  whole  Senate,  though  anxious  to 
adjourn,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  various 
members  passing  me  up  biographical  notes  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  some  of  them  very  comical,  and 
presently  the  hall  was  crowded  with  members  of  the  as- 
sembly as  well  as  senators,  all  cheering  me  on.  The 
reason  for  this  was  very  simple.  There  had  come  to  be 
a  general  understanding  of  the  case,  namely,  that  Judge 
Folger,  by  virtue  of  his  great  power  and  influence,  was 
trying  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  to  force  through  a 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  his  district,  and  that  I  was  simply 
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doing  my  best  to  prevent  an  injustice.  The  result  was 
that  I  went  on  houi-  after  hour  with  my  series  of  biogra- 
phies, until  at  last  Judge  Folger  himself  sent  me  word 
that  if  I  would  desist  and  allow  the  legislature  to  adjourn 
he  would  make  no  further  effort  to  carry  the  bill  at  that 
session.  To  this  I  instantly  agreed ;  the  bill  was  dropped 
for  that  session  and  for  all  sessions :  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
it  has  never  reappeared. 

Shortly  after  our  final  adjournment  the  Constitutional 
Convention  came  together.  It  was  one  of  the  best  bodies 
of  the  kind  ever  assembled  in  any  State,  as  a  list  of  its 
members  abundantly  shows.  There  was  much  work  for 
it,  and  most  important  of  all  was  the  reorganization  of 
the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  State— the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals—which had  become  hopelessly  inadequate. 

The  two  principal  members  of  the  convention  from  the 
city  of  New  York  were  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
*  *  Tribune, ' '  and  William  M.  E varts,  afterward  Attorney- 
General,  United  States  senator,  and  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Greeley  was  at  first  all-powerful. 
As  has  already  been  seen,  he  had  been  able  to  prevent 
Judge  Folger  taking  the  presidency  of  the  convention, 
and  for  a  few  days  he  had  everything  his  own  way.  But 
he  soon  proved  so  erratic  a  leader  that  his  influence  was 
completely  lost,  and  after  a  few  sessions  there  was  hardly 
any  member  with  less  real  power  to  influence  the  judg- 
ments of  his  colleagues. 

This  was  not  for  want  of  real  ability  in  his  speeches, 
for  at  various  times  I  heard  him  make,  for  and  against 
measures,  arguments  admirably  pungent,  forcible,  and 
far-reaching,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  universal  feeling 
that  he  was  an  unsafe  guide. 

Soon  came  a  feature  in  his  course  which  made  matters 
worse.  The  members  of  the  convention,  many  of  them, 
were  men  in  large  business  and  very  anxious  to  have  a 
day  or  two  each  week  for  their  own  affairs.  Moreover, 
during  the  first  weeks  of  the  session,  while  the  main  mat^ 
ters  coming  before  the  convention  were  still  in  the  hands 
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of  committees,  there  was  really  not  enough  business  ready 
for  the  convention  to  occupy  it  through  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  consequently  it  adopted  the  plan,  for  the  first 
weeks  at  least,  of  adjourning  from  Friday  night  till  Tues- 
day morning.  This  vexed  Mr.  Greeley  sorely.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  convention  ought  to  keep  at  its  business 
and  finish  it  without  any  such  weekly  adjournments,  and, 
as  his  arguments  to  this  effect  did  not  prevail  in  the  con- 
vention, he  began  making  them  through  the  *' Tribune" 
before  the  people  of  the  State.  Soon  his  arguments  be- 
came acrid,  and  began  undermining  the  convention  at 
every  point. 

As  to  Mr.  Greeley's  feeling  regarding  the  weekly  ad- 
journment, one  curious  thing  was  reported:  There  was 
a  member  from  New  York  of  a  literary  turn  for  whom  the 
great  editor  had  done  much  in  bringing  his  verses  and 
other  productions  before  the  public— a  certain  Mr.  Du- 
ganne ;  but  it  happened  that,  on  one  of  the  weekly  motions 
to  adjourn,  Mr.  Duganne  had  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and, 
as  a  result,  Mr.  Greeley,  meeting  him  just  afterward,  up- 
braided him  in  a  manner  which  filled  the  rural  bystanders 
with  consternation.  It  was  well  known  to  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  editor  of  the  ^ '  Tribune ' '  that,  when  ex- 
cited, he  at  times  indulged  in  the  most  ingenious  and  pic- 
turesque expletives,  and  some  of  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew's 
best  stories  of  that  period  pointed  to  this  fact.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Greeley  really  outdid  himself,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  country  members,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  regarded  him  with  awe  as  the  representative  of 
the  highest  possible  morality  in  public  and  private  life, 
were  greatly  dismayed,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  room 
they  were  heard  expressing  their  amazement,  and  saying 
to-  each  other  in  awe-stricken  tones:  ^'Why!  Greeley 
swears ! ' ' 

Ere  long  Mr.  Greeley  was  taking,  almost  daily  in  the 
* '  Tribune, ' '  steady  ground  against  the  doings  of  his  col- 
leagues. Lesser  newspapers  followed  with  no  end  of 
cheap  and  easy  denunciation,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
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convention  became  thoroughly,  though  unjustly,  discred- 
ited throughout  the  State,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country.  A  curious  proof  of  this  met  me.  Being  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  I  passed  an  evening  with  Gov- 
ernor Washburn,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  valuable 
public  men  of  that  period.  In  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion he  said:  '^Mr.  White,  it  is  really  sad  to  hear  of  the 
doings  at  your  Albany  convention.  I  can  remember  your 
constitutional  convention  of  1846,  and  when  I  compare 
this  convention  with  that,  it  grieves  me."  My  answer 
was:  '* Governor  Washburn,  you  are  utterly  mistaken: 
there  has  never  been  a  constitutional  convention  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  not  even  that  you  name,  which  has 
contained  so  many  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  charac- 
ter as  the  one  now  in  session,  and  none  which  has  really 
done  better  work.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  body  and 
can  say  this  in  its  behalf."  At  this  he  expressed  his 
amazement,  and  pointed  to  the '  *  Tribune ' '  in  confirmation 
of  his  own  position.  I  then  stated  the  case  to  him,  and,  I 
think,  alleviated  his  distress. 

But  as  the  sessions  of  the  convention  drew  to  a  close  and 
the  value  of  its  work  began  to  be  clearly  understood, 
Greeley's  nobler  qualities,  his  real  truthfulness  and  public 
spirit  began  to  assert  themselves,  and  more  than  once  he 
showed  practical  shrewdness  and  insight.  Going  into 
convention  one  morning,  I  found  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion to  be  the  election  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attor- 
ney-general, and  others  of  the  governor 's  cabinet,  whose 
appointment  under  the  older  constitutions  was  wisely 
left  to  the  governor,  but  who,  for  twenty  years,  had 
been  elected  by  the  people.  There  was  a  wide-spread  feel- 
ing that  the  old  system  was  wiser,  and  that  the  new  had 
by  no  means  justified  itself ;  in  fact,  that  by  fastening  on 
the  governor  the  responsibility  for  his  cabinet,  the  State 
is  likely  to  secure  better  men  than  when  their  choice  is 
left  to  the  hurly-burly  of  intrigue  and  prejudice  in  a  nom- 
inating convention. 

The  main  argument  made  by  those  who  opposed  such  a 
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return  to  the  old,  better  order  of  things  was  that  the 
people  wonld  not  like  it  and  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
down  the  new  constitution  on  account  of  it. 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Greeley,  arose  and  made  a  most 
admirable  short  speech  ending  with  these  words,  given  in 
his  rapid  falsetto,  with  a  sort  of  snap  that  made  the  whole 
seem  like  one  word :  ^  *  When-the-people-take-up-their- 
ballots-they-want-to-see-who-is-to-be-governor :  that's-all- 
they-care-about :  they-don  't-want-to-read-a-whole-chapter- 
of-the-Bible-on-their-ballots. ' ' 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  dared  not  risk  the  popular 
ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  and  so  this  amendment 
was  lost. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Greeley  was  mainly  responsible  for  this 
condition  of  things ;  his  impatience  with  the  convention,  as 
shown  by  his  articles  in  the  *  ^  Tribune, ' '  had  been  caught 
by  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  long  discussions  were  very  irksome  to  him,  and  one 
day  I  mildly  expostulated  with  him  on  account  of  some 
of  his  utterances  against  the  much  speaking  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  said:  '* After  all,  Mr.  Greeley, is  n't  it  a  pretty 
good  thing  to  have  a  lot  of  the  best  men  in  the  State  come 
together  every  twenty  years  and  thoroughly  discuss  the 
whole  constitution,  to  see  what  improvements  can  be 
made ;  and  is  not  the  familiarity  with  the  constitution  and 
interest  in  it  thus  aroused  among  the  people  at  large  worth 
all  the  fatigue  arising  from  long  speeches?"  '*Well,  per- 
haps so,"  he  said,  but  he  immediately  began  to  grumble 
and  finally  to  storm  in  a  comical  way  against  some  of  his 
colleagues  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  tiresome.  Still 
he  became  interested  more  and  more  in  the  work,  and  as 
the  new  constitution  emerged  from  the  committees  and 
public  debates,  he  evidently  saw  that  it  was  a  great  gain 
to  the  State,  and  now  did  his  best  through  the  *' Tribune" 
to  undo  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  wrote  editorials 
praising  the  work  of  the  convention  and  urging  that  it  be 
adopted.  But  all  in  vain :  the  unfavorable  impression  had 
been  too  widely  and  deeply  made,  and  the  result  was  that 
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the  new  constitution,  when  submitted  to  the  people,  was 
ignominiously  voted  down,  and  the  whole  summer's  work 
of  the  convention  went  for  nothing.  Later,  however,  a 
portion  of  it  was  rescued  and  put  into  force  through  the 
agency  of  a  ^^Constitutional  Commission,''  a  small  body 
of  first-rate  men  who  sat  at  Albany,  and  whose  main  con- 
clusions were  finally  adopted  in  the  shape  of  amendments 
to  the  old  constitution.  There  was,  none  the  less,  a 
wretched  loss  to  the  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1867  I  was  completely  immersed 
in  the  duties  of  my  new  position  at  Cornell  University ; 
going  through  various  institutions  in  New  England  and 
the  Western  States  to  note  the  workings  of  their  technical 
departments;  visiting  Ithaca  to  consult  with  Mr.  Cornell 
and  to  look  over  plans  for  buildings,  and  credentials  for 
professorships,  or,  shut  up  in  my  own  study  at  Syracuse, 
or  in  the  cabins  of  Cayuga  Lake  steamers,  drawing  up 
schemes  of  university  organization,  so  that  my  political 
life  soon  seemed  ages  behind  me. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Harvard,  I  was  invited  by  Agassiz 
to  pass  a  day  with  him  at  Nahant  in  order  to  discuss 
methods  and  men.  He  entered  into  the  matter  very 
earnestly,  agreed  to  give  us  an  extended  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  he  afterward  did,  and  aided  us  in  many 
ways.  One  remark  of  his  surprised  me.  I  had  asked  him 
to  name  men,  and  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  do  so,  when 
suddenly  he  turned  to  me  a'bruptly  and  said :  '  ^  Who  is  to 
be  your  professor  of  moral  philosophy?  That  is  by  far 
the  most  important  matter  in  your  whole  organization." 
It  seemed  strange  that  one  who  had  been  honored  by  the 
whole  world  as  probably  the  foremost  man  in  natural 
science  then  living,  and  who  had  been  denounced  by  many 
exceedingly  orthodox  people  as  an  enemy  of  religion, 
should  take  this  view  of  the  new  faculty,  but  it  showed 
how  deeply  and  sincerely  religious  he  was.  I  soon  re- 
assured him  on  the  point  he  had  raised,  and  then  went  on 
with  the  discussion  of  scientific  men,  methods,  and  equip- 
ments. 
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I  was  also  asked  by  the  poet  Longfellow  to  pass  a  day 
with  him  at  his  beautiful  Nahant  cottage  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss certain  candidates  and  methods  in  literature.  No- 
thing could  be  more  delightful  than  his  talk  as  we  sat 
together  on  the  veranda  looking  out  over  the  sea,  with  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  State  House,  which  he  pointed  out  to 
me  as  **The  Hub,"  in  the  dim  distance.  One  question  of 
his  amused  me  much.  We  were  discussing  certain  recent 
events  in  which  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  had  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  after  alluding  to  Mr.  Greeley's  course 
during  the  War,  he  turned  his  eyes  fully  but  mildly 
upon  me  and  said  slowly  and  solemnly :  ^ '  Mr.  White,  don 't 
you  think  Mr.  Greeley  a  very  useless  sort  of  man  I ' '  The 
question  struck  me  at  first  as  exceedingly  comical ;  for,  I 
thought,  **  Imagine  Mr.  Greeley,  who  thinks  himself,  and 
with  reason,  a  useful  man  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  whose 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  what  he  has  thought  qf  the 
highest  and  most  direct  use  to  his  fellow-men,  hearing  this 
question  put  in  a  dreamy  way  by  a  poet,— a  writer  of 
verse,— probably  the  last  man  in  America,  whom  Mr. 
Greeley  would  consider  *  useful. '  ' '  But  my  old  admiration 
for  the  great  editor  came  back  in  a  strong  tide,  and  if  I 
was  ever  eloquent  it  was  in  showing  Mr.  Longfellow  how 
great,  how  real,  how  sincere,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
how  useful  Mr.  Greeley  had  been. 

Another  man  of  note  whom  I  met  in  those  days  was 
Judge  Bockwood  Hoar,  afterward  named  by  General 
Grant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  noted  as  a 
profound  lawyer  of  pungent  wit  and  charming  humor,  the 
delight  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of  his  enemies.  I 
saw  him  first  at  Harvard  during  a  competition  for  the 
Boylston  prize  at  which  we  were  fellow- judges.  All  the 
speaking  was  gopd,  some  of  it  admirable;  but  the  espe- 
cially remarkable  pieces  were  two.  First  of  these  was  a 
recital  of  Washington  Irving 's  ** Broken  Heart,"  by  an 
undergraduate  from  the  British  provinces,  Robert. Alder 
McLeod.  Nothing,  could  be  more  simple  and  perfect  in  its 
way;  nothing  more  free  from  any  effort  at  orating;  all 
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wad  in  the  most  quiet  and  natural  manner  possible.  The 
second  piece  was  a  rendering  of  Poe's  ** Bells,"  and  was 
a  most  amazing  declamation,  the  different  sorts  of  bells 
being  indicated  by  changes  of  voice  ranging  from  basso 
prof ondo  to  the  highest  falsetto,  and  the  feelings  aroused 
in  the  orator  being  indicated  by  modulations  which  must 
have  cost  him  months  of  practice. 

The  contest  being  ended,  and  the  committee  having  re- 
tired to  make  their  award,  various  members  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  Mr.  McLeod's  quiet  recital,  when 
Judge  Hoar,  who  had  seemed  up  to  that  moment  immersed 
in  thought,  seemed  suddenly  to  awake,  and  said:  **If  I 
had  a  son  who  spoke  that  bell  piece  in  that  style  I  believe 
I  ?d  choke  him."  The  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Mr.  McLeod,  and  then  came  out  a  curious  fact.  Having 
noticed  that  he  bore  an  empty  sleeve,  I  learned  from  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  that  he  had  lost  his  arm  while  fighting  on 
the  C!onfederate  side  in  our  Civil  War,  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  remarkably  fine  scholarship  and  noble  character. 
He  afterward  became  an  instructor  at  Harvard,  but  died 
early. 

during  the  following  autumn,  in  spite  of  my  absorption 
in  university  interests,  I  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention,  and  in  October  made  a  few  political  speeches, 
the  most  important  being  at  Clinton,  the  site  of  Hamilton 
College.  This  was  done  at  the  special  request  of  Senator 
Oonkling,  and  on  my  way  I  passed  a  day  with  him  at 
Utiea,  taking  a  long  .drive  through  the  adjacent  country. 
Never  was  he  more  charming.  The  bitter  and  sarcastic 
mood  seemed  to  have  dropped  off  him;  the  overbearing 
manner  had  left  no  traces ;  he  was  full  of  delightful  rem- 
iniscences and  it  was  a  day  to  be  remembered. 

I  also  spoke  at  various  other  places  and,  last  of  all,  at 
Clifton  Springs,  but  received  there  a  rebuff  which  was  not 
without  its  uses. 

I  had  thought  my  speeches  successful ;  but  at  the  latter 
place,  taking  the  cars  next  morning,  I  heard  a  dialogue 
between  two  railway  employees,  as  follows : 
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*'Bill,  did  you  go  to  the  meetin'  last  night!"  *'  Yes.'^ 
*  *  How  was  it ! "  *  ^  It  wa  'n  't  no  meetin ',  leastwise  no  p  7if  i- 
cal  meetin ' ;  there  wa  'n  't  nothin '  in  it  fur  the  boys ;  it  was 
only  one  of  them  scientific  college  purfessors  lecturin'." 
And  so  I  sped  homeward,  pondering  on  many  things,  but 
strengthened,  by  this  homely  criticism,  in  my  determina- 
tion to  give  my  efforts  henceforth  to  the  new  university. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GENEBAL  GRANT  AlO)  SANTO  DOMINGO— 1868-1871 

DURING  the  two  or  three  years  following  my  senato- 
rial term,  work  in  the  founding  and  building  of  Cor- 
nell University  was  so  engrossing  that  there  was  little 
time  for  any  effort  which  could  be  called  political.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1868  I  went  to  Europe  to  examine 
institutions  for  scientific  and  technological  instruction, 
and  to  secure  professors  and  equipment,  and  during  about 
six  months  I  visited  a  great  number  of  such  schools,  es- 
pecially those  in  agriculture,  mechanical,  civil,  and  mining 
engineering  and  the  like  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  bought  largely  of  books  and  apparatus,  dis- 
cussed the  problems  at  issue  with  Europeans  who  seemed 
likely  to  know  most  about  them,  secured  sundry  pro- 
fessors, and  returned  in  September  just  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  of  Cornell  University  and  be  inaugu- 
rated as  its  first  president.  Of  all  this  I  shall  speak  more 
in  detail  hereafter. 

There  was  no  especial  temptation  to  activity  in  the 
political  campaign  of  that  year ;  for  the  election  of  General 
Grant  was  sure,  and  my  main  memory  of  the  period  is  a 
visit  to  Auburn  to  hear  Mr.  Seward. 

It  had  been  his  wont  for  many, years,  when  he  came 
home  to  cast  his  vote,  to  meet  his  neighbors  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  and  give  his  views  of  the  situation  and  of  its 
resultant  duties.  These  occasions  had  come  to  be  antici- 
pated with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  whole  region  round 
about,  and  what  had  begun  as  a  little  gathering  of  neigh- 
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bors  had  now  become  such  an  assembly  that  the  largest 
hall  in  the  place  was  crowded  with  voters  of  all  parties. : 

But  this  year  came  a  disappointment.  Although  the 
contest  was  between  General  Grant,— who  on  various  de- 
cisive battle-fields  had  done  everything  to  save  the  admin- 
istration of  which  Mr.  Seward  had  been  a  leading  member^ 
—and  on  the  other  side,  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  who 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  wreck  it,  Mr.  Seward  devdted 
hia  speech  to  optimistic  generalities,  hardly  alluding  to 
the  candidates,  and  leaving  the  general  impression  that 
one  side  was  just  as  worthy  of  support  as  the  other. 

The  speech  was  an  unfortunate  ending  of  Mr.  Seward 's 
career.  It  was  not  surprising  that  some  of  his  old  ad- 
mirers bitterly  resented  it,  and  a  remark  by  Mr.  Cornell 
some  time  afterward  indicated  much.  We  were  arranging 
together  a  program  for  the  approaching  annual  com- 
mencement when  I  suggested  for  the  main  address  Mr. 
Seward.  Mr.  Cornell  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Seward's 
lifelong  supporters,  but  he  received  this  proposal  coldly, 
pondered  it  for  a  few  moments  silently,  and  then  said 
dryly,  ^'Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  if  you  call  him  you 
will  show  to  our  students  the  deadest  man  that  ain  't  buried 
in  the  State  of  New  York. ' '  So,  to  my  regret,  was  lost  the 
last  chance  to  bring  the  old  statesman  to  Cornell.  I  have 
always  regretted  this  loss ;  his  presence  would  have  given 
a  true  consecration  to  the  new  institution.  A  career  like 
his  should  not  be  judged  by  its  little  defects  and  lapses, 
and  this  I  felt  even  more  deeply  on  receiving,  some  time 
after  his  death,  the  fifth  volume  of  his  published  works, 
which  was  largely  made  up  of  his  despatches  and  other 
papers  written  during  the  war.  When  they  were  first 
published  in  the  newspapers,  I  often  thought  them  long 
and  was  impatient  at  their  optimism,  but  now,  when  I  read 
them  all  together,  saw  in  them  the  efforts  made  by  the 
heroic  old  man  to  keep  the  hands  of  European  powers 
off  us  while  we  were  restoring  the  Union,  and  noted  the 
desperation  with  Tsrhieh  he  fought,  the  encouragement 
which  he  infused  into   our  diplomatic   representatives 
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abroad,  and  his  struggle^  almost  against  fate,  in  th^  tim^ 
of  our  reverses,  I  was  fascinated.  The  book  had  arrived 
early  in  the  evening,  and  next  morning  found  me  still 
seated  in  my  library  chair  completely  absorbed  in  it. 
.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1870,  while  as  usual  in  the 
thick  of  university  work,  I  was  again  drawn  for  a  moment 
into  the  current  of  New  York  polities.  The  long  wished 
for  amendment  of  the  State  constitution,  putting  our  high- 
est tribunal,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  a  better  footing 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  making  it  more  adequate,  the 
term  longer,  and  the  salaries  higher,  had  been  passed,  and 
judges  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  election.  Each  of  the 
two .  great  parties  was  entitled  to  an  equal  number  of 
judges,  and  I  was  requested  to  go  to  the  approaching 
nominating  convention  at  Rochester  in  order  to  present 
the  name  of  my  old  friend  and  neighbor,  Charles 
Andrews. 

It  was  a  most  honorable  duty,  no  man  could  have  de- 
sired a  better  candidate,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  man- 
date. Although  it  was  one  of  the  most  staid  and  dignified 
bodies  of  the  sort  which  has  ever  met  in  the  State,  it  had 
as  a  preface  a  pleasant  farce. 

As  usual,  the  seething  cauldron  of  New  York  City  poli- 
tics had  thrown  to  the  surface  some  troublesome  delegates, 
and  among  them  was  one  long  famed  as  a  '^Tammany 
Republican.  ^ ' 

Our  first  business  was  tile  choice  of  a  president  for  the 
convention,  and,  as  it  had  been  decided  by  the  State  com- 
mittee to  present  for  that  office  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
respected  judges  in  the  State,  the  Honorable  Piatt  Potter, 
of  Schenectady,  it  was  naturally  expected  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  regular  organization  would  present  his  nam^ 
in  a  dignified  speech.  But  hardly  had  the  chairman  of 
the  State  committee  called  the  convention  to  order  when 
the  aforesaid  Tammany  Republican,  having  heard  that 
Jildge  Potter  was  to  be  elected,  thought  evidently  th&t 
he  could  gain  recognition  and  applaude  by  being  the 
first  to  present  his  name.     He  therefore  rushed   for^- 
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wardy  aad  almost  before  the  chaixman  had  declared  the 
convention  opened,  cried  out:  '^Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  the  Honorable  *Pot  Platter'  be  made 
president  of  this  convention. ' '  A  scream  of  laughter  went 
up  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  aad  in  an  instant  a  gentle- 
man rose  and  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  name  ^  -  Piatt 
Potter. ' '  This  was  carried,  and  the  proposer  of  the  orig- 
inal motion  retired  crestfallen  to  his  seat 

I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  Mr.  Andrews's  name. 
He  was  nominated  and  elected  triumphantly,  and  so  be- 
gan the  career  of  one  of  the  best  judges  that  New  York 
has  ever  had  on  its  highest  court,  who  has  also  for  many 
years  occupied,  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  State, 
the  position  of  chief  justice. 

The  convention  then  went  on  to  nominate  other  judges, 
—nomination  being  equivalent  to  election,— but  when  the 
last  name  was  reached  there  came  a  close  contest.  An.  old 
friend  informed  me  that  Judge  Folger,  my  former  col-, 
league  in  the  Senate  and  since  that  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  exceed- 
ingly aitsious  to  escape  from  this  latter  position,  and 
desired  greatly  the  nomination  to  a  judgeship  on  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

I  decided  at  once  to  do  what  was  possible  to  secure 
Judge  Folger's  nomination,  though  our  personal  relations 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  our  two  conflicts  at 
the  dose  of  our  senatorial  term  above  referred  to,  and 
to  another  case  where  I  thought  he  had  treated  me  un- 
justly, we  had  never  exchanged  a  word  since  I  had  left 
the  State  Senate;  and  though  we  met  each  other  from 
time  to  time  on  the  board  of  Cornell  University  trustees^ 
we  passed  each  other  in  silence.  Our  old  friendship,  which 
had  been  very  dear  to  me,  seemed  forever  broken,  but  I 
felt  deeply  that  the  fault  was  not  mine.  At  the  same  time 
T  recognized  the  fact  that  Judge  Folger  was  not  especially 
adapted  to  the  position  of  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  position  of  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals.    I  therefore  did  everything  pbs«» 
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sible  to  induce  one  or  two  of  the  delegations  with  which  I 
had  some  influence  to  vote  for  him,  dwelling  especially 
upon  his  former  judgeship,  his  long  acquaintance  with  the 
legislation  of  the  State,  and  his  high  character,  and  at  last 
he  was  elected  by  a  slight  majority. 

The  convention  having  adjourned,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  train  when  I  was  met  by  Judge  Folger,  who  had  just 
arrived.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  greeted  me  most  hearts 
ily,  showing  very  deep  feeling  as  he  expressed  his  regret 
over  our  estrangement.  Of  course  I  was  glad  that  bygones 
were  to  be  bygones,  and  that  our  old  relations  were  re- 
stored. He  became  a  most  excellent  judge,  and  finally 
chief  justice  of  the  State,  which  position  he  left  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

.  To  the  political  cataclysm  which  ended  his  public  activ- 
ity and  doubtless  hastened  his  death,  I  refer  elsewhere. 
As  long  as  he  lived  our  friendly  relations  continued,  and 
this  has  been  to  me  ever  since  a  great  satisfaction. 

In  this  same  year,  1870,  occurred  my  first  extended  con- 
versation with  General  Grant.  At  my  earlier  meeting  with 
him  when  he  was  with  President  Johnson  in  Albany,  I  had 
merely  been  stiffly  presented  to  him,  and  we  had  ex- 
changed a  few  commonplaces ;  but  I  was  now  invited  to  his 
cottage  at  Long  Branch  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  pleasant 
talk  with  him.  Its  main  subject  was  the  Franco-German 
War  then  going  on,  and  his  sympathies  were  evidently 
with  Germany.  His  comments  on  the  war  were  prophetic. 
There  was  nothing  dogmatic  in  them;  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  modest  than  his  manner  and  utterance, 
but  there  was  a  clearness  and  quiet  force  in  them  which 
impressed  me  greatly.  He  was  the  first  great  general  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  his  mingled 
diffidence  and  mastery  when,  some  years  afterward,  I 
talked  with  Moltke  in  Berlin. 

Another  experience  of  that  summer  dwells  in  my  mem- 
ory. I  was  staying,  during  the  first  week  of  September, 
with  my  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Henr>^  M.  Field,  at  Stbck- 
bridge,  in  the  Berkshire  Mountains  of  Massachusetts,  and 
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had  the  good  fortune,  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  the 
eminent  jurist,  David  Dudley  Field,  to  pass  a  rainy  even- 
ing in  company  with  Mr.  Burton  Harrison,  who,  after  a 
distinguished  career  at  Yale,  had  been  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. On  that  evening  a  storm  had  kept  away  all  but  a 
few  of  us,  and  Mr.  Harrison  yielded  to  our  entreaties  to 
give  us  an  account  of  Mr.  Davis 's  flight  at  the  surrender  of 
Richmond,  from  the  time  when  he  quietly  left  his  pew  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  to  that  of  his  arrest  by  United  States 
soldiers.  The  story  was  most  vivid,  and  Mr.  HM'rison,  as 
an  eye  witness,  told  it  simply  and  admirably.  There  had 
already  grown  out  of  this  flight  of  Mr.  Davis  a  most 
luxuriant  tangle  of  myth  and  legend,  and  it  had  come  to 
be  generally  believed  that  the  Confederate  president  had 
at  last  endeavored  to  shield  himself  behind  the  women  of 
his  household ;  that  when  arrested  he  was  trying  to  escape 
in  the  attire  of  his  wife,  including  a  hooped  skirt  and  a 
bonnet,  and  that  he  was  betrayed  by  an  incautious  display 
of  his  military  boots  beneath  his  wife's  flounces.  The 
simple  fact  was  that,  having  separated  from  his  family 
party,  and  seeking  escape  to  the  coast  or  mountains,  he 
was  again  and  again  led  by  his  affection  for  his  family  to 
return  to  them,  his  fears  for  them  overcoming  all  care 
for  himself ;  and  that,  as  he  was  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
he  wore  over  his  clothing,  to  guard  him  from  the  incessant 
rain,  Mrs.  Davis '  waterproof  cloak.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
legend  which  found  expression  in  jubilant  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, songs,  and  caricatures. 

This  reminds  me  that  some  years  later,  my  old  college 
friend.  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston,  president  of 
Tulane  University,  told  me  a  story  which  throws  light 
upon  that  collapse  of  the  Confederacy.  Colonel  Johnston 
was  at  that  period  the  military  secretary  of  President 
Davis,  and,  as  the  catastrophe  approached,  was  much 
vexed  at  the  interminable  debates  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. Among  the  subjects  of  these  discussions  was  the 
great  seal  of  the  Confederacy.    It  had  been  decided  to 
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adopt  for  this  purpose  a  relief  representing  Crawford  ^a 
statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond,  with  the  Southern 
statesmen  and  soldiers  surrounding  it;  but  though  all 
agreed  that  Washington,  in  his  Continental  costume,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  his  cocked  hat,  should  retain  the  cen- 
tral  position,  there  were  many  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  surrounding  portraits,  the  result  being  that  motions 
were  made  to  strike  out  this  or  that  revolutionary  hero 
from  one  State  and  to  replace  him  by  another  from  an- 
other State,  thus  giving  rise  to  lengthy  eulogies  of  these 
various  personages,  so  that  the  whole  thing  resembled  the 
discussions  in  metaphysical  theology  by  the  Byzantines 
at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  forcing  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  One  day,  just  be- 
fore the  final  catastrophe,  Mr.  Judah  Benjamin,  formerly 
United  States  senator,  but  at  that  time  the  Confederate 
secretary  of  state,  passed  through  Colonel  Johnston's 
office,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place. 

Colonel  Johnston:  **  What  are  they  doing  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  Mr.  Secretary  f 

Mr.  Benjamin:  ^^Oh,  simply  debating  the  Confederate 
seal,  moving  to  strike  out  this  man  and  to  insert  that." 

Colonel  Johnston:  **Do  you  know  what  motion  I  would 
make  if  I  were  a  member  f 

Mr.  Benjamin:  *^No,  what  would  you  movef 

Colonel  Johnston:  *'I  would  move  to  strike  out  from 
the  seal  everything  except  the  cocked  hat. ' ' 
.   Colonel   Johnston   was    right;   the   Confederacy   was 
^^ knocked  into  a  cocked  hat''  a  few  days  afterward. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  September,  1870, 1  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  State  Republican  Convention,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  candidate  for  the  lieutenant-governorship  a 
man  who  had  served  the  State  admirably  in  the  National 
Congress  and  in  the  State  legislature  as  well  as  in  great 
business  operations,  Mr.  DeWitt  Littlejohn  of  Oswego.  I 
did  this  on  the  part  of  sundry  gentlemen  who  were  anxious 
to  save  the  Republican  ticket,  which  had  at  its  head  my 
old  friend  General  Woodford,  but  though  I  was  succeBsful 
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HAVING  finished  my  duties  on  the  Santo  Domingo 
Commission,  I  returned  to  the  University  in  May 
of  1871,  devoted  myself  again  to  my  duties  as  president 
and  professor,  and,  in  the  mass  of  arrears  which  had  ac- 
cumulated, found  ample  occupation.  I  also  delivered 
various  addresses  at  universities,  colleges,  and  elsewhere, 
keeping  as  remote  from  politics  as  possible. 

In  June,  visiting  New  York  in  order  to  take  part  in  a 
dinner  given  by  various  journalists  and  others  to  my 
classmate  and  old  friend,  George  Washbume  Smalley,  at 
that  time  the  London  correspondent  of  the  *^New  York 
Tribune,"  I  met,  for  the  first  time.  Colonel  John  Hay, 
who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  brilliant  literary  career  and 
who  is,  as  I  write  this.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  His  clear,  thoughtful  talk  strongly  impressed  me, 
but  the  most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  af- 
fair was  that  several  of  us  on  the  way  to  Delmonico's 
stopi)ed  for  a  time  to  observe  the  public  reception  given  to 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley  on  his  return  from  a  tour  through  the 
Southern  States.  Mr.  Greeley,  undoubtedly  from  the 
purest  personal  and  patriotic  motives,  had,  with  other 
men  of  high  standing,  including  Gerrit  Smith,  attached 
his  name  to  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  which  re- 
leased the  ex-president  of  the  Confederacy  from  prison, 
and,  in  fact,  freed  him  entirely  from  anything  like  punish- 
ment for  treason.  I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Greeley's 
honesty  and  courage  in  doing  this.     Doubtless,  too,  an 
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equally  patriotic  and  honest  desire  to  aid  in  bringing 
North  and  South  together  after  the  war  led  him  to  take 
an  extensive  tour  through  sundry  Southern  States.  He 
had  just  returned  from  this  tour  and  this  reception  was 
given  him  in  consequence. 

It  had  already  been  noised  abroad  that  there  was  a 
movencient  on  foot  to  make  him  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  many  who  knew  the  characteristics  of  the  man, 
even  those  who,  like  myself,  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  him  and  regarded  him  as  by  far  the  foremost  editorial 
writer  that  our  country  had  ever  produced,  looked  upon 
this  idea  with  incredulity.  For  of  all  patriotic  men  in 
the  entire  country  who  had  touched  public  affairs  Horace 
Greeley  seemed  the  most  eminently  unfit  for  executive 
duties.  He  was  notoriously,  in  business  matters,  the 
easy  prey  of  many  who  happened  to  get  access  to  him;— 
the  *4ong-haired  men  and  short-haired  women"  of  the 
country  seemed  at  times  to  have  him  entirely  under  their 
sway;  his  hard-earned  money,  greatly  needed  by  himself 
and  his  family,  was  lavished  upon  ne  'er-do-weels  and  cast 
into  all  sorts  of  impracticable  schemes.  He  made  loans 
to  the  discarded  son  of  the  richest  man  whom  the  United 
States  had  at  that  time  produced,  and  in  every  way 
showed  himself  an  utterly  incompetent  judge  of  men.  It 
was  a  curious  fact  that  lofty  as  were  his  purposes,  and 
noble  as  were  his  main  characteristics,  the  best  men  of 
the  State— men  like  Seward,  Weed,  Judge  Folger,  Senator 
Andrews,  General  Leavenworth,  Elbridge  Spaulding,  and 
other  really  thoughtful,  solid,  substantial  advisers  of 
the  Republican  party— were  disliked  by  him,  and  yet  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  than  this :— that  while  they 
all  admired  him  as  a  writer,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
pretend  that  they  considered  him  fit  for  high  executive 
office,  either  in  the  State  or  Nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  his  affections  seemed  to 
be  lavished  on  politicians  who  flattered  and  coddled  him. 
Of  this  the  rise  of  Governor  Fenton  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample.    Doubtless  there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
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it  was  the  mle  nevertheless.  This  was  clearly  and  indeed 
comically  shown  at  the  reception  given  him  in  Union 
Square  on  the  evening  referred  to.  Mr.  Greeley  appeared 
at  a  front  window  of  a  house  on  the  Broadway  side  and 
came  out  upon  a  temporary  platform.  His  appearance 
is  deeply  stamped  upon  my  memory.  He  was  in  a  rather 
slouchy  evening  dress,  his  white  hair  thrown  back  off  his 
splendid  forehead,  and  his  broad,  smooth,  kindly  features 
as  serene  as  the  face  of  a  big,  well- washed  baby. 

There  was  in  his  appearance  something  at  the  same  time 
naive  and  impressive,  and  the  simplicity  of  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  bouquet,  huge  and  gorgeous,  which  some 
admirer  had  attached  to  his  coat,  and  which  forced  upon 
the  mind  of  a  reflective  observer  the  idea  of  a  victim 
adorned  for  sacrifice. 

He  gave  scant  attention  to  his  audience  in  the  way  of 
ceremonial  greeting,  and  plunged  at  once  into  his  subject ; 
—beginning  in  a  high,  piping,  falsetto  voice  which,  for  a 
few  moments,  was  almost  painful.  But  the  value  of  his 
matter  soon  overcame  the  defects  of  his  manner;  the 
speech  was  in  his  best  vein ;  it  struck  me  as  the  best,  on  the 
whole,  I  had  ever  heard  him  make,  and  that  is  say- 
ing much.  Holding  in  his  hands  a  little  package  of 
cards  on  which  notes  were  jotted  down,  he  occasionally 
cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  but  he  evidently  trusted  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  hour  for  his  phrasing,  and  his  trust  was 
not  misplaced.  I  never  heard  a  more  simple,  strong, 
lucid  use  of  the  English  language  than  was  his  on  that 
occasion.  The  speech  was  a  very  noble  plea  for  the  resto- 
ration of  good  feeling  between  North  and  South,  with  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  distrust  felt  by  the  South  toward 
the  North  was  natural.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  in 
substance : 

.  ''Fellow  Citizens:  The  people  of  the  South  have  much 
reason  to  distrust  us.  We  have  sent  among  them  during 
the  war  and  since  the  war,  to  govern  them,  to  hold  oflBce 
among  them,  and  to  eat  out  their  substance,  a  number  of 

worthless  adventurers  whom  they  call  '*  carpet-baggers. '  * 
i.-u 
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These  emissaries  of  ours  pretend  to  be  patriotic  and  pious ; 
they  pull  long  faces  and  say  *  Let  us  pray ' ;  but  they  spell 
it  p-r-e-y.  The  people  of  the  South  hate  them,  and  they 
ought  to  hate  them. ' ' 

At  this  we  in  the  audience  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement;  for,  stajiding  close  beside  Mr.  Greeley,  at 
that  very  moment,  most  obsequiously,  was  perhaps  the 
worst  ** carpet-bagger ' '  ever  sent  into  the  South;  a  man 
who  had  literally  been  sloughed  off  by  both  parties;— 
who,  having  been  become  an  unbearable  nuisance  in  New 
York  politics,  had  been  ** unloaded'*  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  an 
ill- inspired  moment,  upon  the  hapless  South,  and  who  was 
now  trying  to  find  new  pasture. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  comical  thing;  for  Mr. 
Greeley  in  substance  continued  as  follows : 

^^ Fellow  Citizens:  You  know  how  it  is  yourselves. 
There  are  men  who  go  to  your  own  State  Capitol,  nomi- 
nally as  legislators  or  advisers,  but  really  to  plunder  and 
steal.  These  men  in  the  Northern  States  correspond  to  the 
*  carpet-baggers '  in  the  Southern  States,  and  you  hate 
them  and  you  ought  to  hate  them."  Thus  speaking,  Mr. 
Greeley  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  against  all  this 
class  of  people ;  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  other  side  of  him  stood  the  most  notorious  and  cor- 
rupt lobbyist  who  had  been  known  in  Albany  for  years;— 
a  man  who  had  been  chafed  out  of  that  city  by  the  sheriff 
for  attempted  bribery,  had  been  obliged  to  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  in  hiding  to  avoid  criminal  charges  of 
exerting  corrupt  influence  on  legislation,  and  whom  both 
political  parties  naturally  disowned.  Comical  as  all  this 
was,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  a  man  like  Greeley  in  such  a 
cave  of  Adullam. 

During  this  summer  of  1871  occurred  the  death  of 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  a  man  who  had  exercised  a 
most  happy  influence  over  my  opinions  and  who  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  progress  of  anti-slavery  ideas  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Joseph  May,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
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Syracuse,  a  friend  and  associate  of  Emerson,  Garrison, 
Phillips,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  one  of  the  noblest,  truest,  and 
most  beautiful  characters  I  have  ever  known. 

Having  seen  the  end  of  slavery,  and  being  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  felt  deeply  that  his  work  was  done,  and 
thenceforward  declared  that  he  was  happy  in  the  idea 
that  his  life  on  this  planet  was  soon  to  end.  I  have  never 
seen,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Hicksite  Quaker  at  Ann 
Arbor,  referred  to  elsewhere,  such  a  living  faith  in  the 
reality  of  another  world.  Again  and  again  Mr.  May  said 
to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  way  imaginable, '  ^  I  am  as  much 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state  as  of  these 
scenes  about  me,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  now  that  my 
work  here  is  ended,  I  am  becoming  very  curious  to  know 
what  the  next  stage  of  existence  is  like."  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st  of  July  I  paid  him  a  visit,  found  him  much 
wearied  by  a  troublesome  chronic  complaint,  but  con- 
tented, cheerful,  peaceful  as  ever. 

Above  him  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  was  a  portrait  which  I 
had  formerly  seen  in  his  parlor.  Thereby  hung  a  curious 
tale.  Years  before,  at  the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  May's 
career,  he  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  town  of  Canterbury, 
Connecticut,  when  Miss  Prudence  Crandall  was  persecuted, 
arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  teaching  colored  children. 
Mr.  May  had  taken  up  her  case  earnestly,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Lafayette  Foster,  afterward  president  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  had  fought  it  out  until  the  enemies  of  Miss 
Crandall  were  beaten.  As  a  memorial  of  this  activity  of 
his,  Mr.  May  received  this  large,  well  painted  portrait  of 
Miss  Crandall,  and  it  was  one  of  his  most  valued  pos- 
sessions. 

On  the  afternoon  referred  to,  after  talking  about  vari- 
ous other  matters  most  cheerfully,  and  after  I  had  told 
him  that  we  could  not  spare  him  yet,  that  we  needed  him  at 
least  ten  years  longer,  he  laughingly  said,  "Can't  you 
compromise  on  one  year?"  ''No,"  I  said,  ''nothing  less 
than  ten  years. '  *  Thereupon  he  laughed  pleasantly,  called 
his  daughter,  Mrs.   Wilkinson,   and  said,   "Remember; 
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when  I  am  gone  this  portrait  of  Prudence  Crandall  is  to 
go  to  Andrew  White  for  Cornell  University,  where  my 
anti-slavery  books  already  are.''  As  I  left  him,  both  of 
us  were  in  the  most  cheerful  mood,  he  appearing  better 
than  during  some  weeks  previous.  Next  morning  I 
learned  that  he  had  died  during  the  night.  The  portrait 
of  Miss  Crandall  now  hangs  in  the  Cornell  University 
Library. 

My  summer  was  given  up  partly  to  recreation  mingled 
with  duties  of  various  sorts,  including  an  address  in  honor 
of  President  Woolsey  at  the  Alumni  dinner  at  Yale  and 
another  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Syracuse 
University. 

Noteworthy  at  this  period  was  a  dinner  with  Long- 
fellow at  Cambridge,  and  I  recall  vividly  his  showing  me 
various  places  in  the  Craigie  house  connected  with  inter- 
esting passages  in  the  life  of  Washington  when  he  occu- 
pied it. 

Early  in'  the  autumn,  while  thus  engrossed  in  every- 
thing but  political  matters,  I  received  a  letter  from  ray 
friend  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  a  most  energetic  and  efficient 
man  in  State  and  national  politics,  a  devoted  supporter 
of  Greneral  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling,  and  afterward 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  asking  me  if  I  would 
go  to  the  approaching  State  convention  and  accept  its 
presidency.  I  wrote  him  in  return  expressing  my  reluc- 
tance, dwelling  upon  the  duties  pressing  upon  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and  asking  to  be  excused.  In 
return  came  a  very  earnest  letter  insisting  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  convention  in  keeping  the  Republican  party 
together,  and  in  preventing  its  being  split  into  factions 
before  the  approaching  presidential  election.  I  had,  on 
all  occasions,  and  especially  at  various  social  gatherings 
at  which  political  leaders  were  present,  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  urged  the  importance  of  throwing  aside  all 
factious  spirit  and  harmonizing  the  party  in  view  of  the 
coming  election,  and  to  this  Mr.  Cornell  referred  very 
earnestly.    As  a  consequence  I  wrote  him  that  if  the  dele- 
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gates  from  New  York  opposed  to  General  Grant  could  be 
admitted  to  the  convention  on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
favored  him,  and  if  he,  Mr.  Cornell,  and  the  other  man- 
agers of  the  Grant  wing  of  the  party  would  agree  that  the 
anti-Grant  forces  should  receive  full  and  fair  representa- 
tion on  the  various  conunittees,  I  would  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  convention  in  the  interest  of  peace  between 
the  factions,  and  would  do  my  best  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ing interests  in  the  party,  but  that  otherwise  I  would  not 
consent  to  be  a  member  of  the  convention.  In  his  answer 
Mr.  Cornell  fully  agreed  to  this,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  indeed  to  know,  that  his  agreement  was  kept. 
The  day  of  the  convention  having  arrived  (September  27, 
1871),  Mr.  Cornell,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
committee,  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and  after  a 
somewhat  angry  clash  with  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, nominated  me  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  con- 
vention. 

By  a  freak  of  political  fortune  I  was  separated  in  this 
contest  from  my  old  friend  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  but 
though  on  different  sides  of  the  question  at  issue,  we  sat 
together  chatting  pleasantly  as  the  vote  went  on,  neither 
of  us,  I  think,  very  anxious  regarding  it,  and  when  the 
election  was  decided  in  my  favor  he  was  one  of  those  who, 
under  instructions  from  the  temporary  chairman,  very 
courteously  conducted  me  to  the  chair.  It  was  an  immense 
assemblage,  and  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  there 
were  very  turbulent  elements  in  it.  Hardly,  indeed,  had 
I  taken  my  seat,  when  the  chief  of  the  Syracuse  police 
informed  me  that  there  were  gathered  near  the  platform 
a  large  body  of  Tammany  roughs  who  had  come  from  New 
York  expressly  to  interfere  with  the  convention,  just  as 
a  few  years  before  they  had  interfered  in  the  same  place 
with  the  convention  of  their  own  party,  seriously  wound- 
ing its  regular  chairman ;  but  that  I  need  have  no  alarm 
at  any  demonstration  they  might  make;  that  the  police 
were  fully  warned  and  able  to  meet  the  adversary. 

In  my  opening  speech  I  made  an  earnest  plea  for  peace 
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among  the  various  factions  of  the  party,  and  especially 
between  those  who  favored  and  those  who  opposed  the 
administration ;  this  plea  was  received  with  kindness,  and 
shortly  afterward  came  the  appointment  of  committees. 
Of  course,  like  every  other  president  of  such  a  body,  I 
had  to  rely  on  the  standing  State  committee.  Hardly  one 
man  in  a  thousand  coming  to  the  presidency  of  a  State 
convention  knows  enough  of  the  individual  leaders  of  poli- 
tics in  all  the  various  localities  to  distinguish  between  their 
shades  of  opinion.  It  was  certainly  impossible  for  me  to 
know  all  those  who,  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
favored  General  Grant  and  those  who  disliked  him.  Like 
every  other  president  of  a  convention,  probably  without 
an  exception,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  I 
received  the  list  of  the  convention  committees  from  the 
State  committee  which  represented  the  party,  and  I  re- 
ceived this  list,  not  only  with  implied,  but  express  assur- 
ances that  the  agreement  under  which  I  had  taken  the 
chairmanship  had  been  complied  with ;— namely,  that  the 
list  represented  fairly  the  two  wings  of  the  party  in  con- 
vention, and  that  both  the  Grant  and  the  anti-Grant  dele- 
gations from  New  York  city  were  to  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms. 

I  had  no  reason  then,  and  have  no  reason  now,  to  believe 
that  the  State  committee  abused  my  confidence.  I  feel  sure 
now,  as  I  felt  sure  then,  that  the  committee  named  by  me 
fairly  represented  the  two  wings  of  the  party;  but  after 
their  appointment  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  this  did 
not  propitiate  the  anti-administration  wing.  They  were 
deeply  angered  against  the  administration  by  the  fact  that 
General  Grant  had  taken  as  his  adviser  in  regard  to  New 
York  patronage  and  politics  Senator  Conkling  rather  than 
Senator  Fenton.  Doubtless  Senator  Conkling 's  manner 
in  dealing  with  those  opposed  to  him  had  made  many 
enemies  who,  by  milder  methods,  might  have  been  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  administration.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
soon  clear  that  the  anti-administration  forces,  recognizing 
their  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  were  determined  to 
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secede.  This,  indeed,  was  soon  formally  announced  by  one 
of  their  leaders ;  but  as  they  still  continued  after  this  decla- 
ration to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  the  i)oint  of  order 
was  raised  that,  having  formally  declared  their  intention 
of  leaving  the  convention,  they  were  no  longer  entitled  to 
take  part  in  its  deliberations.  This  point  I  ruled  out,  de- 
claring that  I  could  not  consider  the  anti-administration 
wing  as  outside  the  convention  until  they  had  left  it.  The 
debates  grew  more  and  more  bitter,  Mr.  Conkling  making, 
late  at  night,  a  powerful  speech  which  rallied  the  forces  of 
the  administration  and  brought  them  victory.  The  anti- 
administration  delegates  now  left  the  convention,  but  be- 
fore they  did  so  one  of  them  rose  and  eloquently  tendered 
to  me  as  president  the  thanks  of  his  associates  for  my  im- 
partiality, saying  that  it  contrasted  most  honorably  with 
the  treatment  they  had  received  from  certain  other  mem- 
bers of  the  convention.  But  shortly  after  leaving  they 
held  a  meeting  in  another  place,  and,  having  evidently 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  must  declare  war  against 
everybody  who  remained  in  the  convention,  they  de- 
nounced us  all  alike,  and  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
made  the  speech  thanking  me  for  my  fairness,  and  who 
was  very  eminent  among  those  who  were  known  as  *  *  Tam- 
many Republicans,"  now  made  a  most  violent  harangue 
in  which  he  declared  that  a  man  who  conducted  himself 
as  I  had  done,  and  who  remained  in  such  an  infamous 
convention,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  was  *^  utterly 
unfit  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth. ' ' 

Similar  attacks  continued  to  appear  in  the  anti-admin- 
istration papers  for  a  considerable  time  afterward,  and  at 
first  they  were  rather  trying  to  me.  I  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust,  for  I  had  strained  to  the  last  degree 
my  influence  with  my  associates  who  supported  General 
Grant  in  securing  concessions  to  those  who  differed  from 
us.  Had  these  attacks  been  made  by  organs  of  the  oppo- 
site political  party,  I  would  not  have  minded  them;  but 
being  made  in  sundry  journals  which  had  represented  the 
Republican  party  and  were  constantly  read  by  my  old 
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friends,  neighbors,  and  students,  they  naturally,  for  a 
time,  disquieted  me.  One  of  the  charges  then  made  has 
often  amused  me  as  I  have  looked  back  upon  it  since,  and 
is  worth  referring  to  as  an  example  of  the  looseness  of 
statement  common  among  the  best  of  American  political 
journals  during  exciting  political  contests.  This  charge 
was  that  I  had  *^  sought  to  bribe  people  to  support  the 
administration  by  offering  them  consulates."  This  was 
echoed  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

The  facts  were  as  follows :  An  individual  who  had  made 
some  money  as  a  sutler  in  connection  with  the  army  had 
obtained  control  of  a  local  paper  at  Syracuse,  and,  through 
the  influence  thus  gained,  an  election  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  legislature.  During  the  winter  which  he  passed 
at  Albany  he  was  one  of  three  or  four  Republicans  who 
voted  with  the  Democrats  in  behalf  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  Tweed,  the  municipal  arch-robber  afterward 
convicted  and  punished  for  his  crimes  against  the  city  of 
New  York.  Just  at  this  particular  time  Tweed  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  at  a  previous  session  of  the 
legislature  he  had  carried  his  measures  through  the  As- 
sembly by  the  votes  of  three  or  four  Republicans  who  were 
needed  in  addition  to  the  Democratic  votes  in  ordet  to 
give  him  the  required  majority.  Many  leading  Republi- 
can journals  had  published  the  names  of  these  three  or 
four  men  with  black  lines  around  them,  charging  them, 
apparently  justly,  with  having  sold  themselves  to  Tweed 
for  money,  and  among  them  the  person  above  referred 
to.  Though  he  controlled  a  newspaper  in  Syracuse,  he 
had  been  unable  to  secure  renomination  to  the  legislature, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  in  order  to  secure  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  pelf,  sought  an  appointment  to  the  Syracuse 
postmastership.  Senator  Conkling,  mindful  of  the  man  'a 
record,  having  opposed  the  appointment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent having  declined  to  make  it,  the  local  paper  under 
control  of  this  person  turned  most  bitterly  against  the  ad- 
ministration, and  day  after  day  poured  forth  diatribes 
against  the  policy  and  the  persons  of  all  connected  with 
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the  actual  government  at  Washington,  and  especially 
against  President  Grant  and  Senator  Conkling. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  at  that  time  was  a  very  gifted 
young  writer,  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend  of  mine,  who, 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  managers  of  the  paper, 
took  a  very  bitter  line  against  the  administration  £md  its 
supporters. 

About  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention  this 
old  friend  came  to  me,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  line  he 
was  obliged  to  take,  said  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
sick  of  the  whole  thing  and  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
added :  **  The  only  way  out,  that  I  can  see,  is  some  appoint- 
ment that  will  at  once  relieve  me  of  all  these  duties,  and 
in  fact  take  me  out  of  the  country.  Cannot  you  aid  me  by 
application  to  the  senator  or  the  President  in  obtaining  a 

consulate ! "    I  answered  him  laughingly,  *  *  My  dear , 

I  will  gladly  do  all  I  can  for  you,  not  only  for  friendship  *s 
sake,  but  because  I  think  you  admirably  fitted  for  the  place 
you  name;  but  don't  you  think  that,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  while  you  are  applying  for  such  a  position,  you 
might  as  well  stop  your  outrageous  attacks  against  the 
very  men  from  whom  you  hope  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment!" 

Having  said  this,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  I 
thought  no  more  on  the  subject,  save  as  to  the  best  way  of 
aiding  my  friend  to  secure  the  relief  he  desired. 

So  rose  the  charge  that  I  was  ^  *  bribing  persons  to  sup- 
port the  administration  by  offering  them  consulates. ' ' 

But  strong  friends  rallied  to  my  support.  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis  in  ** Harper's  Weekly,"  Mr.  Godkin  in 
"The  Nation,"  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  others 
in  various  other  journals  took  up  the  cudgels  in  my  behalf, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  the  attacks  rather  helped  than 
hurt  me.  They  did  much,  indeed,  to  disgust  me  for  a  time 
with  political  life ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  friends,  my 
students,  and  the  country  at  large  understood  the  charges, 
and  that  they  seemed  to  think  more  rather  than  less  of  me 
on  account  of  them.    In  those  days  the  air  was  full  of  that 
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sort  of  onslaught  upon  every  one  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  General  Grant,  and  the  effect  in  one  case  was  revealed 
to  me  rather  curiously.  Matthew  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  then  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  public  servant  of  whom  his  State  was 
proud ;  but  he  had  cordially  supported  the  administration 
and  was  consequently  made  the  mark  for  bitter  attack,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  by  the  opposing  journals, 
and  these  attacks  finally  culminated  in  an  attempt  to  base 
a  very  ugly  scandal  against  him  upon  what  was  known 
among  his  friends  to  be  a  simple  courtesy  publicly  ren- 
dered to  a  very  worthy  lady.  The  attacks  and  the  scandal 
resounded  throughout  the  anti-administration  papers, 
their  evident  purpose  being  to  defeat  his  reelection  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

But  just  before  the  time  for  the  senatorial  election  in 
Wisconsin,  meeting  a  very  bright  and  active-minded  stu- 
dent of  my  senior  class  who  came  from  that  State,  I  asked 
him,  **^Tiat  is  the  feeling  among  your  people  regarding 
the  reelection  of  Senator  Carpenter  ? ' '  My  student  imme- 
diately burst  into  a  torrent  of  wrath  and  answered : '  ^  The 
people  of  Wisconsin  will  send  Mr.  Carpenter  back  to  the 
Senate  by  an  enormous  majority.  We  will  see  if  a  gang 
of  newspaper  blackguards  can  slander  one  of  our  senators 
out  of  public  life."  The  result  was  as  my  young  friend 
had  foretold :  Mr.  Carpenter  was  finally  reelected. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  may  refer,  as  a  comfort  to 
those  who  have  found  themselves  unjustly  attacked  in 
political  matters,  to  two  other  notable  cases  within  my 
remembrance. 

Probably  no  such  virulence  has  ever  been  known  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  as  was  shown  by  sundry  presses 
of  large  circulation  in  their  attacks  on  William  H.  Seward. 
They  represented  him  as  shady  and  tricky ;  as  the  lowest 
of  demagogues;  as  utterly  without  conscience  or  ability; 
as  pretending  a  hostility  to  slavery  which  was  simply 
a  craving  for  popularity;  they  refused  to  report  his 
speeches,  or,  if  they  did  report  them,  distorted  them.    He 
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had  also  inonrred  the  displeasure  of  ve:ry  many  leaders 
of  his  own  party,  and  of  some  of  its  most  powerful  presses, 
yet  he  advanced  steadily  from  high  position  to  high  posi- 
tion, and  won  a  lasting  and  most  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Senator  Conkling.  The  at- 
tacks on  him  in  the  press  were  bitter  and  almost  universal ; 
yet  the  only  visible  result  was  that  he  was  reelected  to  the 
national  Senate  by  an  increased  majority.  To  the  catas- 
trophe which  some  years  later  ended  his  political  career^ 
the  onslaught  by  the  newspapers  contributed  nothing;  it 
resulted  directly  from  the  defects  of  his  own  great  quali- 
ties and  not  at  all  from  attacks  made  upon  him  from 
outside. 

Almost  from  the  first  moment  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Conkling,  I  had  endeavored  to  interest  him  in  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  service,  and  at  least,  if  this  was  not 
possible,  to  prevent  his  actively  opposing  it.  In  this  sense 
I  wrote  him  various  letters.  For  a  time  they  seemed  suc- 
cessful ;  but  at  last,  under  these  attacks,  he  broke  all  bounds 
and  became  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  movement.  In  his 
powerful  manner  and  sonorous  voice  he  from  time  to  time 
expressed  his  contempt  for  it.  The  most  striking  of  his 
utterances  on  the  subject  was  in  one  of  the  State  conven- 
tions,  which,  being  given  in  his  deep,  sonorous  tones,  ran 
mu<^  as  follows :  * '  When  Doctor-r-r  Ja-a-awnson  said  that 
patr-r-riotism-m  was  the  1-a-w-s-t  r-r-refuge  of  a  scoun- 
dr-r-rel,  he  ignor-r-red  the  enor-r-rmous  possibilities  of 
the  word  r-ref a-awr-r-rm ! ' ' 

The  following  spring  (June  5,  1872)  I  attended  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  as  a  sub- 
stitute delegate.  It  was  very  interesting  and,  unlike  the 
enormous  assemblages  since  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
I)eople  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  was  a  really  deliberative 
body.  As  it  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  there  was 
room  for  a  sufficient  audience,  while  there  was  not  room 
for  a  vast  mob  overpowering  completely  the  members  of 
the  convention  and  preventing  any  real  discussion  at  some 
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most  important  junctures,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so  many 
conventions  of  both  parties  in  these  latter  years. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  of  this  convention  were 
the  speeches  of  sundry  colored  delegates  from  the  South. 
Very  remarkable  they  were,  and  a  great  revelation  as  to 
the'  ability  of  some,  at  least,  of  their  raoe  in  the  folmer 
slave  States. 

General  Grant  was  renominated  for  the  Presidency, 
and  for  the  Vice-Presidency  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  of  Massa* 
chusetts  in  place  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  who  had  held  the  po^ 
sition  during  General  Grant's  first  term. 

The  only  speeches  I  made  during  the  campaign  were 
one  from  the  balcony  of  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Philadel* 
phia  and  one  from  the  steps  of  the  Delavan  House  at 
Albany,  but  they  were  perfunctory  and  formal.  There 
was  really  no  need  of  speeches,  and  I  was  longing  to  go  at 
my  proper  university  work.  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude, 
the  historian,  had  arrived  from  England  to  deliver  his 
lectures  before  our  students ;  and,  besides  this,  the  univer- 
sity had  encountered  various  difficulties  which  engrossed 
all  my  thoughts. 

General  Grant's  reelection  was  a  great  victory.  Mr, 
Greeley  had  not  one  Northern  electoral  vote ;  worst  of  all, 
he  had,  during  the  contest,  become  utterly  broken  in  body 
and  mind,  and  shortly  after  the  election  he  died. 

His  death  was  a  sad  ending  of  a  career  which,  as  a 
whole,  had  been  so  beneficent.  As  to  General  Grant,  I  be- 
lieve now,  as  I  believed  then,  that  his  election  was  a  great 
blessing,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  and 
most  capable  men  who  have  ever  sat  in  the  Presidency. 
The  cheap,  clap-trap  antithesis  which  has  at  times  be^ 
made  between  Grant  the  soldier  and  Grant  the  statesman 
is,  I  am  convinced,  utterly  without  foundation.  The 
qualities  which  made  him  a  great  soldier  made  him  an 
efifective  statesman.  This  fact  was  clearly  recognized 
by  the  American  people  at  various  times  during  the 
war,  and  especially  when,  at  the  surrender  of  Appomat- 
tox, he  declined  to  deprive  General  Lee  of  his  sword, 
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and  quietly  took  the  responsibility  of  allowing  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Southern  army  to  return  with  their  horses 
to  their  fields  to  resume  peaceful  industry.  These 
statesmanlike  qualities  were  developed  more  and  more 
by  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency. His  triumph  over  financial  demagogy  in  his  vetoes 
of  the  Inflation  Bill,  and  his  triumph  over  political  dema- 
gogy in  securing  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  the  Ala- 
bama indemnity,  prove  him  a  statesman  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  best  of  his  predecessors.  In  view  of  these  evi- 
dences of  complete  integrity  and  high  capacity,  aud  bear- 
ing in  mind  various  conversations  which  I  had  with  him 
during  his  public  life  down  to  a  period  just  before  his 
death,  I  feel  sure  that  history  will  pronounce  him  not  only 
a  general  but  a  statesman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  renomination  of  General  Grant  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention  was  the  result  of  gratitude,  respect,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  fitness.  Although  Mr.  Greeley  had  the  support 
of  the  most  influential  presses  of  die  United  States,  and 
was  widely  beloved  and  respected  as  one  who  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  was  defeated  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  healthy  national  instinct. 

Tears  afterward  I  was  asked  in  London  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Elnglish  journalists  how  such  a  thing 
could  have  taken  place.  Said  he,  ^  ^  The  leading  papers  of 
the  United  States,  almost  without  exception,  were  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Greeley;  how,  then,  did  it  happen  that  he  was  in 
such  a  hopeless  minority  f"  I  explained  the  matter  as 
best  I  could,  whereupon  he  said,  *  *  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  it  proves  that  the  American  press,  by  its  wild 
statements  in  political  campaigns,  and  especially  by  its 
reckless  attacks  upon  individuals,  has  lost  that  hold  upon 
American  opinion  which  it  ought  to  have;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  this  is  a  great  misfortune  for  your  country.  ^^  I 
did  not  attempt  to  disprove  this  statement,  for  I  knew  but 
too  well  that  there  was  great  truth  in  it. 

Of  my  political  experiences  at  that  period  I  recall  two : 
the  first  of  these  was  making  the  acquaintance  at  Sara- 
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toga  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  His  political  fortunes  \^ere 
then  at  their  lowest  point.  With  Mr.  Dean  Richmond  of 
Buffalo,  he  had  been  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  State,  but,  Mr.  Richmond  having  died, 
the  Tweed  wing  of  the  party,  supported  by  the  canal  con- 
tractors, had  declared  war  against  Mr.  Tilden,  treated 
him  with  contempt,  showed  their  aversion  to  him  in  every 
way,  and,  it  was  fully  understood,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  depose  him.  I  remember  walking  and  talking 
again  and  again  with  him  under  the  colonnade  at  Congress 
Hall,  and,  without  referring  to  any  person  by  name,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  more  earnest  work  in  redeem- 
ing American  politics  from  the  management  of  men  ut- 
terly unfit  for  leadership.  Little  did  he  or  I  foresee  that 
soon  afterward  his  arch-enemy,  Tweed,  then  in  the  same 
hotel  and  apparently  all-powerful,  was  to  be  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  and  finally  to  die  in  prison,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Tilden  himself,  was  to  be  elected  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  come  within  a  hair 's-breadth  of  the 
presidential  chair  at  Washington. 

The  other  circumstance  of  a  political  character  was  my 
attendance  as  an  elector  at  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral 
College  at  Albany,  which  cast  the  vote  of  New  York  for 
General  G  rant.  I  had  never  before  sat  in  suoh  a  body,  and 
its  proceedings  interested  me.  As  president  we  elected 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  as  the  body,  after  the 
formal  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency,  was 
obliged  to  send  certificates  to  the  governor  of  the  State, 
properly  signed  and  sealed,  and  as  it  had  no  seal  of  its 
own.  General  Woodford  asked  if  any  member  had  a  seel 
which  he  would  lend  to  the  secretary  for  that  purpose. 
Thereupon  a  seal-ring  which  Goldwin  Smith  h&td  brought 
from  Rome  and  given  me  was  used  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  an  ancient  intaglio.  Very  suitably,  it  bore  the  figure 
of  a  ** Winged  Victory,"  and  it  was  again  publicly  used, 
many  years  later,  when  it  was  affixed  to  the  American 
signature  of  the  international  agreement  made  at  the 
Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague. 
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The  following  winter  I  had  my  first  experience  of  '  *  Re- 
construction"  in  the  South.  Being  somewhat  worn  with 
work,  I  made  a  visit  to  Florida,  passing  leisurely  through 
the  southern  seaboard  States,  and  finding  at  Columbia 
an  old  Yale  friend,  Governor  Chamberlain,  from  whom  I 
learned  much.  But  the  simple  use  of  my  eyes  and  ears 
during  the  journey  gave  me  more  than  all  else*  A  visit 
to  the  State  legislature  of  South  Carolina  revealed  vividly 
the  new  order  of  things.  The  State  Capitol  was  a  beau- 
tiful marble  building,  but  unfinished  without  and  dirty 
within.  Approaching  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  found  the  door  guarded  by  a  negro,  squalid  and 
filthy.  He  evidently  reveled  in  his  new  citizenship;  his 
chair  was  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  his  feet  were  high 
in  the  air,  and  he  was  making  everything  nauseous  about 
him  with  tobacco ;  but  he  soon  became  obsequious  and  ad- 
mitted us  to  one  of  the  most  singular  deliberative  bodies 
ever  known— a  body  composed  of  former  landed  propri- 
etors and  slave-owners  mixed  up  pell-mell  with  their 
former  slaves  and  with  Northern  adventurers  then  known 
as  *  *  carpet-baggers. ' '  The  Southern  gentlemen  of  the.  As- 
sembly were  gentlemen  still,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Mem- 
minger,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  was  especially  courteous  to  us.  But  soon 
all  other  things  were  lost  in  contemplation  of  '*Mr. 
Speaker.^'  He  was  a  bright,  nimble,  voluble  mulatto  who, 
as  one  of  the  Southern  gentlemen  informed  me,  was  *  *  the 
smartest  nigger  God  ever  made.*'  Having  been  elevated 
to  the  speakership,  he  magnified  his  office.  While  we  were 
observing  him,  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  most  historic 
families  of  South  Carolina,  a  family  which  had  given  to 
the  State  a  long  line  of  military  commanders,  governors, 
senators,  and  ambassadors,  rose  to  make  a  motion.  The 
speaker,  a  former  slave,  at  once  declared  him  out  of  order. 
On  the  member  persisting  in  his  effort,  the  speaker  called 
out,  '  *  De  genlemun  f rum  Buf ert  has  no  right  to  de  floh ; 
de  genlemun  from  Bufert  will  take  his  seat,"  and  the 
former  aristocrat  obeyed.     To  this  it  had  come  at  last 
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In  the  preaence  of  this  aasembly,  in  this  hall  where  dis- 
union really  had  its  birth,  where  secession  first  shone  out 
in  all  its  glory,  a  former  slave  ordered  a  former  master 
to  sit  down,  and  was  oheyed. 

In  Charleston  the  same  state  of  things  was  to  be  seen, 
and  for  tiie  first  time  I  began  to  feel  sympathy  for 
the  South.  This  feeling  was  deepened  by  what  I  saw  in 
Georgia  and  Florida ;  and  yet,  below  it  all  I  seemed  to  see 
the  hand  of  Ood  in  history,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I 
seemed  to  hear  a  deep  voice  from  the  dead.  To  me,  seeing 
these  things,  there  came,  reverberating  out  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  prediction  of  Thomas  Jefferson, —himself  a 
slaveholder,— who,  after  depicting  the  offenses  of  slavery, 
ended  with  these  words,  worthy  of  Isaiah,— divinely  in- 
spired if  any  ever  were:— "I  tremble  when  I  remember 
that  (Jod  is  just" 


CHAPTEE  XI 

GRANT,  HAYES,  AND  aAEFIELI>-18n-1881 

AT  various  times  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  visited 
i\  Washington,  meeting  many  men  especially  influential, 
and,  first  of  all,  President  Grant.  Of  all  personages  whom 
I  then  met  he  impressed  me  most  strongly.  At  various 
times  I  talked  with  him  at  the  White  House,  dining  with 
him  and  seeing  him  occasionally  in  his  lighter  mood,  but 
at  no  time  was  there  tiie  slightest  diminution  of  his  unaf- 
fected dignity.  Now  and  then  he  would  make  some  dry 
remark  which  showed  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  but  in 
everything  there  was  the  same  quiet,  simple  strength.  On 
one  oc<3asion,  when  going  to  the  White  House,  I  met  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  of  Cambridge,  and  took  him  with  me :  we 
were  received  cordially.  General  Grant  offering  us  cigars, 
as  was  his  wont  with  visitors,  and  Agassiz  genially 
smoking  with  him:  when  we  had  come  away  the  great 
naturalist  spoke  with  honest  admiration  of  the  President, 
evidently  impressed  by  the  same  qualities  which  had 
always  impressed  me— his  modesty,  simplicity,  and  quiet 
force. 

I  also  visited  him  at  various  times  in  his  summer  cot- 
tage at  Long  Branch,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  he 
gave  a  bit  of  history  which  specially  interested  me.  As 
we  were  taking  coflfee  after  dinner,  a  card  was  brought 
in,  and  the  President,  having  glanced  at  it,  said,  **Tell  him 
that  I  cannot  see  him.''  The  servant  departed  with  the 
message,  but  soon  returned  and  said,  '^The  gentleman 
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wishes  to  know  when  he  can  see  the  President/^  **Tell 
him  never y'^  said  Grant. 

.  It  turned  out  that  the  person  whose  name  the  card  bore 
was  the  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  especially  noted 
for  sensation-mongering,  and  the  conversation  drifted  to 
the  subject  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  correspondents, 
when  the  President  told  the  following  story,  which  I  give 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words  : 

'*  During  the  hottest  period  of  the  final  struggle  in 
Virginia,  we  suffered  very  much  from  the  reports  of  news- 
paper correspondents  who  prowled  about  our  camps  and 
then  put  on  the  wires  the  information  they  had  gained, 
which  of  course  went  South  as  rapidly  as  it  went  North. 
It  became  really  serious  and  embarrassed  us  greatly.  On 
this  account,  one  night,  when  I  had  decided  to  make  an 
important  movement  with  a  portion  of  the  army  early 
next  day,  I  gave  orders  that  a  tent  should  be  pitched  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the 
morning,  and  notified  the  generals  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  movement  to  meet  me  there. 

*  *  It  happened  that  on  the  previous  day  there  had  come 

to  the  camp  a  newspaper  correspondent  named ^,  and, 

as  he  bore  a  letter  from  Mr.  Washbume,  I  treated  him  as 
civilly  as  possible. 

*'At  daylight  ne^t  morning,  while  we  were  assembled  in 
the  tent  making  final  arrangements,  one  of  my  aides, 
Colonel  — — ,  heard  a  noise  just  outside,  and,  going  out, 
saw  this  correspondent  lying  down  at  full  length,  his  ear 
under  the  edge  of  the  tent,  and  a  note-book  in  his 
hand.  Thereupon  Colonel  -^ —  took  the  correspondent 
by  his  other  ear,  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  swore  to  him 
a  solemn  oath  that  if  he  was  visible  in  any  part  of  the 
camp  more  than  five  minutes  longer,  a  detachment  of 
troops  would  be  ordered  out  to  shoot  him  and  bury  him 
there  in  the  swamp,  so  that  no  one  would  ever  know  his 
name  or  burial-place. 

**The  correspondent  left  at  once,''  said  tHe  President, 
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*  *  and  he  took  his  revenge  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war 
from  which  he  left  me  out.'* 

The  same  characteristic  which  I  had  found  at  other 
meetings  with  Grant  came  out  even  more  strongly  when, 
just  before  the  close  of  his  term,  he  made  me  a  visit  at 
Cornell,  where  one  of  his  sons  was  a  student.  To. meet 
him  I  invited  several  of  our  professors  and  others  who 
were  especially  prejudiced  against  him,  and,  without  ex- 
ception, they  afterward  expressed  the  very  feeling  which 
had  come  over  me  after  my  first  conversation  with  him— 
surprise  at  the  revelation  of  his  quiet  strength  and  his 
knowledge  of  public  questions  then  before  the  country. 

During  a  walk  on  the  university  grounds  he  spoke  to  me 
of  the  Santo  Domingo  matter.*  He  said :  * '  The  aunexation 
question  is  doubtless  laid  aside  for  the  present,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  the  country  will  have  occasion  to  regret 
that  it  was  disposed  of  without  adequate  discussion.  As  I 
am  so  soon  to  leave  the  presidency,  I  may  say  to  you  now 
that  one  of  my  main  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  annexation 
of  the  island  has  been  that  it  might  afford  a  refuge  for  the 
negroes  of  the  South  in  case  anything  like  a  war  of  races 
should  ever  arise  in  the  old  slave  States. ' '  He  then  alluded 
to  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  races  which  was  then 
shown  in  the  South,  and  which  was  leading  many  of  the 
blacks  to  take  refuge  in  Kansas  and  other  northwestern 
States,  and  said,  ''If  such  a  refuge  as  Santo  Domingo 
were  open  to  them,  their  former  masters  would  soon  find 
that  they  have  not  the  colored  population  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  and  would  be  obliged  to  compromise  with  them  on 
far  more  just  terms  than  would  otherwise  be  likely. ' ' 

The  President  said  this  with  evidently  deep  conviction, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  thoughtful  and  far-sighted 
view  of  the  possibilities  and  even  probabilities  involved. 

During  another  walk,  in  speaking  of  the  approaching 
close  of  his  second  presidential  term,  he  said  that  he  found 
himself  looking  forward  to  it  with  the  same  longing  which 

• 

1  See  my  chapter  on  Santo  Domingo  experiences. 
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he  had  formerly  had  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point  when  look- 
ing forward  to  a  furlough. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  earnest  effort  made  by 
his  friends  at  Chicago  to  nominate  him  for  a  third  term 
was  really  prompted  by  him,  or  that  he  originally  desired 
it.  It  always  seemed  to  me  due  to  the  devotion  of  friends 
who  admired  his  noble  qualities,  and  thought  that  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  them  in  obe- 
dience to  a  tradition,  in  this  case^  more  honored  in  the 
breax»h  than  in  the  observance. 

I  may  add  here  that,  having  seen  him  on  several  con- 
vivial occasions,  and  under  circumstances  when,  if  ever, 
he  would  be  likely  to  indulge  in  what  was  understood  to 
have  been,  in  his  early  life,  an  unfortunate  habit,  I  never 
saw  him  betray  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Shortly  after  General  Grant  laid  down  his  high  office, 
he  made  his  well-known  journey  to  Europe  and  the  East, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Tiim  at  Cologne  and 
traveling  up  the  Bhine  with  him.  We  discussed  American 
affairs  all  day  long.  He  had  during  the  previous  week 
been  welcomed  most  cordially  to  the  hospitalities  of  two 
leading  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  had  received  endless 
attentions  from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  England 
and  Belgium,  but  in  conversation  he  never,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  referred  to  any  of  these  experiences.  He  seemed 
hot  to  think  of  them  •,  his  heart  was  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  own  country.  He  told  me  much  regarding  .his 
administration,  and  especially  spoke  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  affection  of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Fish. 

Somewhat  later  I  again  met  him  in  Paris,  had  several 
^alks  and  talks  with  him  in  which  be  discussed  American 
affairs,  and  I  remember  that  he  dwelt  with  especial  admi- 
ration, and  even  affection,  upon  his  colleagues  Sherman 
and  Sheridan. 

I  trust  that  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if,  in 
this  retrospect,  which  is  intended,  first  of  all,  for  my 
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children  and  grandchildren,  I  state  that  a  personal  fact, 
which  was  known  to  many  from  other  sources,  was  con- 
firmed to  me  in  one  of  these  conversations :  General  Grant 
informing  me,  as  he  had  previously  informed  my  wife,  that 
he  had  fully  purposed  to  name  me  as  Secretary  of  State 
had  Mr.  Pish  carried  out  his  intention  of  resigning.  When 
he  told  me  this,  my  answer  was  that  I  considered  it  a  very 
fortunate  escape  for  us  both;  that  my  training  had  not 
fitted  me  for  such  duties ;  that  my  experience  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  had  then  been  slight;  that  I  had  no  proper 
training  as  a  lawyer ;  that  my  knowledge  of  international 
law  was  derived  far  more  from  the  reading  of  books  than 
from  its  application ;  and  that  I  doubted  my  physical  abil- 
ity to  bear  the  pressure  for  patronage  which  converged 
upon  the  head  of  the  President 's  cabinet. 

In  the  Washington  of  those  days  my  memory  also  re- 
calls vividly  a  dinner  with  Senator  Conkling  at  which  I 
met  a  number  of  interesting  men,  and  among  them  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  who  had  been  the  candidate  opposed  to 
Grant  during  his  first  presidential  campaign;  Senator 
Anthony,  Senator  Edmunds,  the  former  Vice-President 
Mr.  Hamlin,  Senator  Carpenter,  and  others.  Many  good 
stories  were  told,  and  one  amused  me  especially,  as  it  was 
given  with  admirable  mimicry  by  Senator  Carpenter.  He 
described  an  old  friend  of  his,  a  lawyer,  who,  coming  be- 
fore one  of  the  higher  courts  with  a  very  doubtful  case, 
began  his  plea  as  follows : ' '  May  it  please  the  court,  there 
is  only  one  point  in  this  case  favorable  to  my  client,  but 
that,  may  it  please  the  court,  is  a  chink  in  the  common  law 
which  has  been  worn  smooth  by  the  multitude  of  scoun- 
drels who  have  escaped  through  it. " 

During  the  year  1878  I  was  sent  as  an  honorary  com- 
missioner from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, and  shall  give  a  more  full  account  df  this  period  in 
another  chapter.  Suffice  it  that,  having  on  my  return 
prepared  my  official  report  on  the  provision  for  political 
education  made  by  the  different  governments  of  Europe, 
I  became  more  absorbed  than  ever  in  university  affairs, 
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keeping  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  politics.  But  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1878  I  could  not  but  be  inter- 
ested. It  was  different  from  any  other  that  I  had  known, 
for  the  ** Greenback  Craze''  bloomed  out  as  never  before 
and  seemed  likely  to  poison  the  whole  country.  Great 
hardships  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  debts  which  had 
been  made  under  a  depreciated  currency  had  to  be  paid 
in  money  of  greater  value.  Men  who,  in  what  were  known 
as  ''flush  times,"  had  bought  farms,  paid  down  half 
the  price,  and  mortgaged  them  for  the  other  half,  found 
now,  when  their  mortgages  became  due,  that  they  could 
not  sell  the  property  for  enough  to  cover  the  lien  upon  it. 
Besides  this,  the  great  army  of  speculators  throughout 
the  country  found  the  constant  depreciation  of  prices 
bringing  them  to  bankruptcy.  In  the  cry  for  more  green- 
backs,—that  is,  for  continued  issues  of  paper  money,— 
demagogism  undoubtedly  had  a  large  part ;  but  there  were 
many  excellent  men  who  were  influenced  by  it,  and  among 
them  Peter  Cooper  of  New  York,  founder  of  the  great 
institution  which  bears  his  name,  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  men  I  have  ever  known. 

This  cry  for  more  currency  was  echoed  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  various  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ohio,  it  seemed  to  carry  everything  before  it, 
nearly  all  the  public  men  of  note,  including  nearly  all  the 
leading  Democrats  arid  very  many  of  the  foremost  Repub- 
licans, bowing  down  to  it,  the  main  exceptions  being  John 
Sherman  and  Garfield. 

In  central  New  York  the  mania  seemed,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  take  strong  hold.  In  Syracuse  John  Wieting,  an 
amazingly  fluent  speaker  with  much  popular  humor,  who 
had  never  before  shown  any  interest  in  politics,  took  the 
stump  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  government  paper  cur- 
rency, received  the  nomination  to  Congress  from  the 
Democrats  and  sundry  independent  organizations,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  carry  everything  before  him.  A 
similar  state  of  things  prevailed  at  Ithaca  and  the  region 
round  about  Cayuga  Lake.    Two  or  three  people  much 
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respected  in  the  community  came  out  for  this  doctrine, 
and,  having  a  press  under  their  control,  their  influence 
seemed  likely  to  be  serious.  Managers  of  the  Republican 
organization  in  the  State  -seemed  at  first  apathetic ;  but  at 
last  they  became  alarmed  and  sent  two  speakers  through 
these  disaffected  districts— only  two,  but  each,  in  his  way, 
a  master.  The  first  of  them,  in  order  of  time,  was  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  and  he  took  as  his  subject  the  National 
Banking  System.  This  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
one  of  the  objects  of  special  attack  by  uneasy  and  unsuc- 
cessful people  throughout  the  entire  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  national  banking  system,  created  during  the 
Civil  War  by  Secretary  Chase  and  his  advisers,  was  one  of 
the  most  admirable  expedients  ever  devised  in  any  coun- 
try. Up  to  the  time  of  its  establishment  the  whole  country 
had  suffered  enormously  from  the  wretched  currency  sup- 
plied from  the  State  banks.  Even  in  those  States  where 
the  greatest  precaution  was  taken  to  insure  its  redemption, 
all  of  it  was,  in  time  of  crisis  or  panic,  fluctuating  and  much 
of  it  worthless.  But  in  other  States  the  ease  was  even 
worse.  I  can  recall  perfectly  that  through  my  boyhood 
and  young  manhood  every  merchant  and  shopkeeper  kept 
on  his  table  what  was  called  a  ** bank-note  detector,'* 
which,  when  any  money  was  tendered  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  consult  in  order  to  know,  first,  whether  the  bill  was  a 
counterfeit,  as  it  frequently  was ;  secondly,  whether  it  was 
on  a  solvent  bank;  and  thirdly,  if  good,  what  discount 
should  be  deducted  from  the  face  of  it.  Under  this  sys^tem 
bank-notes  varied  in  value  from  week  to  week,  and  even 
from  day  to  day,  with  the  result  that  all  buying  and  selling 
became  a  sort  of  gambling. 

When,  then,  Mr.  Chase  established  the  new  system  of 
national  banks  so  based  that  every  bill-holder  had  security 
for  the  entire  amount  which  his  note  represented,  so  con- 
trolled that  a  bill  issued  from  any  little  bank  in  the  re- 
motest State,  or  even  in  the  remotest  comer  of  a  Territory, 
waB  equal  to  one  issued  by  the  richest  bank  in  Wall 
Street,  so  engraved  that  counterfeiting  was  practically  im- 
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possible,  there  was  an  immense  gain  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country. 

To  appreciate  this  gain  one  must  have  had  experience 
of  the  older  system.  I  remember  well  the  panic  of  1857, 
which  arose  while  I  was  traveling  in  eastern  and  northern 
New  England,  and  that,  arriving  in  the  city  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  having  tendered,  in  payment  of  my  hotel 
bill,  notes  issued  by  a  leading  New  York  city  bank,  guar- 
anteed under  what  was  known  as  the  *  *  Safety  Fund  Sys- 
tem,'* they  were  refused.  The  result  was  that  I  had  to 
leave  my  wife  at  the  hotel,  go  to  Boston,  and  there  manage 
to  get  Massachusetts  money. 

But  this  was  far  short  of  the  worst.  Professor  Roberts 
of  Cornell  University  once  told  me  that,  having  in  those 
days  collected  a  considerable  debt  in  one  of  the -Western 
States,  he  found  the  currency  so  worthless  that  he  at- 
tempted to  secure  New  York  funds,  but  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  so  enormous  that,  as  the  only  way  of  saving 
anything,  he  bought  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  clothing, 
shipped  it  to  the  East,  and  sold  it  for  what  it  would  bring. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  older  banking  operations 
were  carried  on  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  Gov- 
ernor Pelch  of  Michigan  once  gave  me  some  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  bank  examiner,  and  one  of  them  especially 
amused  me.  He  said  that  he  and  a  brother  examiner  made 
an  excursion  through  the  State  in  a  sleigh  with  a  pair  of 
good  horses  in  order  to  inspect  the  various  banks  estab- 
lished in  remote  villages  and  hamlets  which  had  the  power 
of  issuing  currency  based  upon  the  specie  contained  in 
their  vaults.  After  visiting  a  few  of  these,  and  finding 
that  each  had  the  amount  of  specie  required  by  law,  the 
examiners  began  to  note  a  curious  similarity  between  the 
specie  packages  in  these  different  banks,  and  before  long 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  another  curious  fact,  which 
was  that  wherever  they  went  they  were  preceded  by  a 
sleigh  drawn  by  especially  fleet  horses.  On  making  a  care- 
ful examination,  they  found  that  this  sleigh  bore  from 
bank  to  bank  a  number  of  kegs  of  specie  sufficient  to  enable 
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each  bank  in  its  turn  to  show  the  examiners  a  temporary 
basis  in  hard  money  for  its  output  of  paper. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  the  national  banks 
remedied,  and  the  system  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  elastic,  so  that  any  little  community  which  needed 
currency  had  only  to  combine  its  surjplus  capital  and  es- 
tablish a  bank  of  issue. 

But  throughout  the  country  there  were,  as  there  will 
doubtless  always  be,  a  considerable  number  of  men  who,  not 
being  able  to  succeed  themselves,  distrusted  and  disliked 
the  successful.  There  was  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  dema- 
gogues skilful  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  igno- 
rant, envious,  or  perverse,  and  as  a  result  came  a  cry 
against  the  national  banks. 

In  Mr.  Conkling's  Ithaca  speech  (1878),  he  argued  the 
question  with  great  ability  and  force.  He  had  a  sledge- 
hammer way  which  broke  down  all  opposition,  and  he  ex- 
ulted in  it.  One  of  his  favorite  tactics,  which  greatly 
amused  his  auditors,  was  to  lead  some  prominent  gainsayer 
in  his  audience  to  interrupt  him,  whereupon,  in  the  bland- 
est way  possible,  he  would  invite  him  to  come  forwaJrd,urge 
him  to  present  his  views,  even  help  him  to  do  so,  and  then, 
having  gradually  entangled  him  in  his  own  sophistries  and 
made  him  ridiculous,  the  senator  would  come  down  upou 
him  with  arguments— cogent,  pithy,  sarcastic— much  like 
the  fist  of  a  giant  upon  a  mosquito. 

In  whatever  town  Mr.  Oonkling  argued  the  question  of 
the  national  banks,  that  subject  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
politics:  it  was  settled;  his  attacks  upon  the  anti-bank 
demagogues  annihilated  their  arguments  among  thinking 
men,  and  his  sarcasm  made  them  ridiculous  among  un- 
thinking men.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  he  did 
best.  While  utterly  deficient  in  constructive  power,  his  de- 
structive force  was  great  indeed,  and  in  this  campaign  it 
was  applied,  as  it  was  not  always  applied,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country. 

The  other  great  speaker  in  the  campaign  was  General 
James  A.  Gatfield,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives«  My  acquaintance  with  him  had  begun  several 
years  before  at  Syracuse,  when  my  old  school  friend^  his 
college  mate,  Charles  Elliot  Fitch,  brought  him  into  my  li- 
brary. My  collection  of  books  was  even  at  that  date  very 
large,  ajid  Garfield,  being  delighted  with  it,  soon  revealed 
his  scholarly  qualities.  It  happened  that  not  long  before 
this  I  had  bought  in  London  several  hundred  volumes  from 
the  library  left  by  the  historian  Buckle,  very  many  of  them 
bearing  copious  annotations  in  his  own  hand.  Garfield 
had  read  Buckle 's  *  *  History  of  Civilization  in  England ' ' 
with  especial  interest,  and  when  I  presented  to  him  and 
discussed  with  him  some  of  these  annotated  volumes,  there 
began  a  friendly  relation  between  us  which  ended  only 
with  his  life. 

I  also  met  him  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 
Happening  to  be  in  Washington  at  the  revelation  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  operations,  I  found  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  evidently  in  the  depths  of  suffering. 
An  effort  was  making  to  connect  him  with  the  scandal,  and 
while  everything  I  know  of  him  convinces  me  that  he  was* 
not  dishonest,  he  had  certainly  been  imprudent.  This  he 
felt,  and  he  asked  me,  in  an  almost  heart-broken  tone,  if 
I  really  believed  that  this  had  forever  destroyed  his  influ- 
ence in  the  country.  I  answered  that  I  believed  nothing 
of  the  kind;  that  if  he  came  out  in  a  straightforward, 
manly  way,  without  any  of  the  prevarication  which  had  so 
greatly  harmed  some  others,  he  would  not  be  injured,  and 
the  result  showed  that  this  advice  was  good. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  great  hall  in  Ithaca  (October  28, 
1878),  we  found  floor  and  stage  packed  in  every  part. 
Never  had  a  speaker  a  better  audience.  There  were  present 
very  many  men  of  all  parties  anxious  to  hear  the  currency 
question  honestly  discussed,  and  among  them  many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  sort  misled  by  the  idea  that  a  wrong  had 
been  done  to  the  country  in  the  restoration  of  the  currency 
to  a  sound  basis ;  and  there  was  an  enormous  attendance 
of  students  from  the  university. 

As  Garfield  began  he  showed  the  effects  of  fatigue  from 
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the  many  speeches  he  had  been  making  for  weeks, -^morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ;  but  soon  he  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  subject,  and  of  all  the  thousands  of  political 
sx)eeches  I  have  heard  it  was  the  most  effective.  It  was 
eloquent,  but  it  was  far  more  than  that ;  it  was  honesUy 
argumentative ;  there  was  no  sophistry  of  any  sort ;  every 
subject  was  taken  up  fairly  and  every  point  dealt  with 
thoroughly.  One  could  see  the  supports  of  the  Greenback 
party  vanishing  as  he  went  on.  His  manner  was  the  very 
opposite  of  Mr.  Conkling's:  it  was  kindly,  hearty,  as  of 
neighbor  with  neighbor,— indeed,  every  person  present, 
even  if  greenbacker  or  demagogue,  must  have  said  within 
hitnself ,  *  *  This  man  is  a  friend  arguing  tdth  friends ;  he 
makes  me  his  friend,  and  now  speaks  to  me  as  such. ' ' 

The  main  line  of  his  argument  finished,  there  came  some^ 
thing  even  finer;  for,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
mass  of  students,  he  ended  his  speech  with  an  especial 
appeal  to  them.  Taking  as  his  text  the  noted  passage  in 
the  letter  written  by  Macaulay  to  Henry  Randall,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Jefferson,— the  letter  in  which  Macaulay  prophe- 
sied destruction  to  the  American  Republic  when  poverty 
should  pinch  and  discontent  be  wide-spread  in  the  country, 
— he  appealed  to  these  young  men  to  see  to  it  that  this 
prophecy  should  not  come  true ;  he  asked  them  to  follow  in 
this,  as  in  similar  questions,  their  reason  and  not  their  prej- 
udices, and  from  this  he  went  on  with  a  statement  of 
the  motives  which  ought  to  govern  them  and  the  line  they 
ought  to  pursue  in  the  effort  to  redeem  their  country. 

Never  was  speech  more  successful.  It  carried  the  entire 
audience,  and  left  in  that  region  hardly  a  shred  of  the 
greenback  theory.  When  the  election  took  place  it  was  ob- 
served that  in  those  districts  where  Conklin^  and  Garfield 
had  spoken,  the  greenback  heresy  was  annihilated,  while 
in  other  districts  which  had  been  counted  as  absolutely  sure 
for  the  Republican  party,  and  to  which,  therefore,  these 
orators  had  not  been  sent,  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  vote  for  currency  inflation. 

I  have  often  alluded  to  this  result  as  an  answer  to  thoise 
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who  say  that  speaking  produces  no  real  effect  on  the  con* 
victions  of  men  regarding  party  matters.  Some  speaking 
does  not,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  speaking  which  does,  and 
of  this  were  these  two  masterpieces,  so  different  from 
each  other  in  matter  and  manner,  and  yet  converging 
upon  the  same  points,  intellectual  and  moral. 

Before  I  close  regarding  Garfield,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
a  few  more  recollections  of  him.  The  meeting  ended,  we 
drove  to  my  house  on  the  university  grounds,  and  shortly 
before  our  arrival  he  asked  me,  *  *  How  did  you  like  my 
speech?"  I  answered:  *^ Garfield,  I  have  known  you  too 
long  and  think  too  highly  of  you  to  flatter  you;  but  I  will 
simply  say  what  I  would  say  under  oath^  it  was  the  best 
speech  I  ever  heard. ' '  This  utterance  of  mine  was  delib- 
erate, expressing  my  conviction,  and  he  was  evidently 
pleased  with  it. 

Having  settled  down  in  front  of  the  fire  in  my  library^ 
we  began  to  discuss  the  political  situation,  and  his  talk 
remains  to  me  among  the  most  interesting  things  of  my 
life.  He  said  much  regarding  the  history  of  the  currency 
question  and  his  relations  to  it,  and  from  this  ran  rapidly 
and  suggestively  through  a  multitude  of  other  questions 
and  the  relations  of  public  men  to  them.  One  thing  which 
struck  me  was  his  judicially  fair  and  even  kindly  estimates 
of  men  who  differed  from  him.  Very  rarely  did  he  speak 
harshly  or  sharply  of  any  one,  differing  in  this  greatly 
from  Mr.  Conkling,  who,  in  all  his  conversations,  and  es- 
pecially in  one  at  that  same  house  not  long  before,  seemed 
to  consider  men  who  differed^  from  him  as  enemies  of  the 
human  race. 

Under  Mr.  Hayes,  the  successor  of  General  Grant  in  the 
Presidency,  I  served  first  as  a  commissioner  at  the  Paris 
Sbrposition,  and  then  as  minister  to  Germany.  Both  these 
services  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  relating  to  my 
diplomatic  life,  but  I  may  refer  briefly  to  my  acquaintance 
with  him  at  this  period. 

I  had  met  him  but  once  previously,  and  that  was  during 
his  membership  of  Congress  when  he  came  to  enter  his  son 
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at  ComelL  I  had  then  been  most  favorably  impressed  by 
his  large,  sincere,  inanly  way.  On  visiting  Washington  to 
receive  my  instructions  before  going  to  Berlin,  I  saw  him 
several  times,  and  at  each  meeting  my  respect  for  him  was 
increased.  Driving  to  Arlington,  walking  among  the  sol- 
diers'  graves  there, standing  in  the  portico  of  General  Lee's 
former  residence,  and  viewing  from  the  terrace  the  Capitol 
in  the  distance,  he  spoke  very  nobly  of  the  history  we  had 
both  personally  known,  of  the  sacrifices  it  had  required, 
and  of  the  duties  which  it  now  imposed.  At  his  diimer- 
table  I  heard  him  discuss  with  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Evarts,  a  very  interesting  question— the  advisability  of 
giving  members  of  the  cabinet  seats  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  as  had  been  arranged  in  the 
constitution  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States;  but  of 
this  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 

It  should  further  be  said  regarding  Mr.  Hayes  that,  while 
hardly  any  President  was  ever  so  systematically  denounced 
and  depreciated,  he  was  one  of  the  truest  and  best  men 
who  has  ever  held  our  Chief  Magistracy.  I  remember, 
just  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  dining  with  an 
eminent  German  statesman  who  said  to  me :  ' '  I  have 
watched  the  course  of  your  President  with  more  and 
more  surprise.  We  have  been  seeing  constantly  in  our 
German  newspapers  extracts  from  American  journals 
holding  up  your  President  to  contempt  as  an  ignoramus^ 
but  more  and  more  I  have  seen  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial,  honesty  and  eapahle  Presidents  that  you  have 
had." 

This  opinion  was  amply  justified  by  what  I  saw  of  Mf: 
Hayes  after  the  close  of  his  Presidency.  Twice  I  met  him 
during  conferences  at  Lake  Mohonk,  at  which  matters  re* 
lating  to  the  improvement  of  the  freedmen  and  Indians 
were  discussed,  and  in  each  he  took  broad,  strong,  and 
statesmanlike  views  based  on  thoughtful  experience  and 
permeated  by  honesty. 

I  also  met  him  at  a  great  public  meeting  at  Cleveland, 
^ere  we  addressed  some  four  thousand  people  from  the 
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same  platform,  and  again  I  was  impressed  by  his  manly, 
far-seeing  grasp  of  public  questions. 

As  to  my  after  relations  with  Garfield,  I  might  speak  of 
various  pleasant  interviews,  but  will  allude  to  just  one  in- 
cident which  has  a  pathetic  side.  During  my  first  residence 
in  Germany  as  minister  of  the  United  States,  I  one  day 
received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  secure  for  him  the 
best  editions  of  certain  leading  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
adding  that  it  had  long  been  his  earnest  desire  to  re-read 
them,  and  that  now,  as  he  had  been  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  should  have  leisure  to  carry  out  his  puc- 
pose.  I  had  hardly  sent  him  what  he  desired  when  the 
news  came  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  Presidency, 
and  so  all  his  dream  of  literary  leisure  vanished.  A  few 
months  later  came  the  news  of  his  assassination. 

My  term  of  service  as  minister  in  Berlin  being  ended,  I 
arrived  in  America  in  September,  1881,  and,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  went  to  present  my  respects  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State.  They  were  both  at  Long 
Branch.  Mr.  Blaine  I  saw  and  had  with  him  a  very  inter- 
esting conversation,  but  President  Garfield  I  could  not  see. 
His  life  was  fast  ebbing  out,  and  a  week  later,  on  Sunday 
morning,  I  heard  the  bells  tolling  and  knew  that  his  last 
struggle  was  over. 

So  closed  a  career  which,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  was 
beautiful  and  noble.  Great  hopes  had  been  formed  regard- 
ing his  Presidency,  and  yet,  on  looking  back  over  his  life, 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  his  assassination  was  a  service 
rendered  to  his  reputation.  I  know  from  those  who  had 
full  information  that  during  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency he  had  been  forced  to  make  concessions  and  pledges 
which  would  have  brought  great  trouble  upon  him  had  he 
lived  through  his  oflScial  term*  Gifted  and  good  as  he 
was,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
be  would  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 

It  costs  me  a  pang  to  confess  my  opinion  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr..  Arthur,  a  man  infinitely  his  inferior  in 
nearly  all  the  qualities  which  men  most  justly  admire,  was 
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far  better  than  the  administration  which  Mr.  Garfield 
would  have  been  allowed  to  give  to  the  country. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  university  I  was  asked  by  my 
fellow-citizens  of  Ithaca  in  general,  as  also  by  the  univer- 
sity faculty  and  students,  to  give  the  public  address  at  the 
celebration  of  President  Garfield's  funeral.  This  I  did, 
and  never  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loss. 

One  thing  in  the  various  tributes  to  him  had  struck  me 
painfully:  Throughout  the  whole  country  his  career  was 
constantly  referred  to  in  fimeral  addresses  as  showing 
how  a  young  American  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty  could  rise  to  the  highest  possible  position.  I  have 
always  thought  that  such  statements,  as  they  are  usually 
presented,  are  injurious  to  the  character  and  lowering  to 
the  aspirations  of  young  men.  I  took  pains,  therefore,  to 
show  that  while  Garfield  had  risen  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances  from  complete  poverty,  his  rise 
was  due  to  something  other  than  mere  talent  and  exertion 
—that  it  was  the  result  of  talent  and  exertion  originating 
in  noble  instincts  and  directed  to  worthy  ends.  Garfield's 
life  proves  this  abundantly,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
his  temporary  weakness  under  the  fearful  pressure 
brought  upon  him  toward  the  end  of  his  career,  these  in- 
stincts and  purposes  remained  his  main  guiding  influences 
from  first  to  last. 
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ABTHUB,  CLEVELAND,  AND  BLAINE— 1S81-18M 

THE  successor  of  Garfield,  President  Arthur,  I  had  met 
frequently  in  my  old  days  at  Albany.  He  was  able, 
and  there  never  was  the  slightest  spot  upon  his  integrity ; 
but  in  those  early  days  nobody  dreamed  that  he  was  to  at- 
tain any  high  distinction.  He  was  at  that  time  charged 
with  the  main  military  duties  under  the  governor ;  later  he 
became  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  in  both  posi- 
tions showed  himself  honest  and  capable.  He  was  lively, 
jocose,  easy-going,  with  little  appearance  of  devotion  to 
work,  dashing  off  whatever  he  had  to  do  with  ease  and 
accuracy.  At  various  dinner-parties  and  social  gather- 
ings, and  indeed  at  sundry  State  conventions,  where  I  met 
him,  he  seemed,  more  than  anything*  else,  a,  bon  vivant, 
facile  and  good-natured. 

His  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  which  on  the 
death  of  Garfield  led  him  to  the  Presidency,  was  very  curi- 
ous, and  an  account  of  it  given  me  by  an  old  friend  who 
had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  Garfield  cabinet  and 
later  an  ambassador  in  Europe,  was  as  follows : 

After  the  defeat  of  the  **  Stalwarts, ' '  who  had  fought 
so  desperately  for  the  renomination  of  General  Grant  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1880,  the  victorious  side  of  the 
^convention  determined  to  concede  to  them,  as  an  olive- 
branch,  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  with  this  intent  my  in- 
formant and  a  number  of  other  delegates  who  had  been 
especially  active  in  preventing  Grant's  renomination  went 
to  the  room  of  the  New  York  delegation,  which  had 
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taken  th^  leading  part  in  his  support,  knocked  at  ilie  door, 
and  called  for  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton,  previously  a  member 
of  Congress,  and,  several  years  later,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Morton 
came  out  into  the  corridor,  and  thereupon  the  visitors  salid 
to  him,  *  *  We  wish  to  give  the  Vice-Presidency  to  New  York 
as  a  token  of  good  will,  and  you  are  the  man  who  should 
take  it;  don*t  fail  to  accept  if  Mr.  Moitoii  answered 
that  he  had  but  a  moment  before,  in  this  conference 
of  his  delegation,  declined  the  nomination.  At  this  the 
visitors  said,  '^Go  back  instantly  and  tell  them  that  you 
have  reconsidered  and  will  accept;  we  will  see  that  the 
convention  nominates  you.' '  Mr.  Morton  started  to  follow 
this  advice,  but  was  just  too  late :  while  he  was  outside  the 
door  he  had  been  taken  at  his  word,  the  place  which  he 
had  declined  had  been  offered  to  General  Arthur,  he  had 
accepted  it,  and  so  the  latter  and  not  Mr.  Morton  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Presidency  devolved  upon  him, 
General  Arthur  had  shown  no  qualities  which  would  have 
suggested  him  for  that  high  office,  and  I  remember  viv- 
idly that  when  the  news  of  Garfield's  assassination  ar- 
rived in  Berlin,  where  I  was  then  living  as  minister,  my 
first  overwhelming  feeling  was  not,  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected, horror  at  the  death  of  Garfield,  but  stupefaction 
at  the  elevation  of  Arthur.  It  was  a  common  saying  of 
that  time  among  those  who  knew  him  best,  * '  *  Chet '  Arthur 
President  of  the  United  States  1  Good  God!''  But  the 
change  in  him  on  taking  the  Presidency  was  amazing.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  been  known  as  one  of  Mr.  Conkling's 
henchmen,  though  of  the  better  sort.  As  such  he  had  held 
the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  as  such, 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  he  had  vis- 
ited Albany  and  done  his  best,  though  in  vain,  to  secure 
Mr*  Conkling's  renomination ;  but  immediately  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Presidency  all  this  was  changed,  and  there  is 
excellent  authority  for  the  statement  that  when  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  wished  him  to  continue,  as  President,  in  the  subservi- 
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ent  position  which  he  had  taken  as  Vice^Presidemt,  Mr. 
Arthur  had  refused,  and  when  taxed  with  ingratitude  he 
said:  '^No.  For  the  Vice-Presidency  I  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Conkling,  but  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
my  debt  is  to  the  Almighty/' 

The  now  President  certainly  showed  this  spirit  in  his 
actions.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  better  or  more  dignified 
administration;  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Preling- 
huysen,  was  in  every  respect  fitted  for  his  office,  and  the 
other  men  whom  Mr.  Arthur  summoned  about  him  were 
satisfactory. 

Although  I  had  met  him  frequently,  and  indeed  was  on 
cordial  terms  with  him  before  his  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency, I  never  met  him  afterward.  During  his  whole  ad- 
ministration my  duties  in  connection  with  Cornell  Uni- 
yersity  completely  absorbed  me.  I  was  one  of  the  last 
university  presidents  who  endeavored  to  unite  profes- 
sorial with  executive  duties,  and  the  burden  was  heavy. 
The  university  had  made  at  that  period  its  first  great 
sale  of  lands,  and  this  involved  a  large  extension  of 
its  activity;  the  famous  Fiske  lawsuit,  involving  nearly 
two  inillions  of  dollars,  had  come  on;  there  was  every 
sort  of  detail  requiring  attention  at  the  university  it- 
self, and  addresses  must  be  given  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  more  especially  before  alumni  associations, 
to  keep  them  in  proper  relations  with  the  institution; 
so  that  I  was  kept  completely  out  of  politics,  was  hardly 
ever  in  Washington  during  this  period,  and  never  at  the 
White  House. 

The  only  matter  which  connected  me  with  polities  at  all 
was  my  conviction,  which  deepened  more  and  more,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  civil  service ;  and  on  this 
subject.  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Mr.  John 
Jay,  and  others  at  various  times,  and  prepared  an  article 
for  the  *  *  North  American  Review ' '  in  which  I  presented 
not  only  the  general  advantages  of  civil  service  refoi^m, 
but  its  claims  upon  men  holding  public  office.  My  main 
effort  was  to  show,  what  I  believed  then  and  believe  still 
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more  strongly  now,  that,  evil  as  the  whole  spoils  system 
was  in  its  effects  on  the  country,  it  was  quite  as  vexatious 
and  fertile  in  miseries  and  disappointments  to  political 
leaders.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  where  there  is  no 
spoils  system,  and  where  the  bestowal  of  offices  is  not  in  tbe 
hands  of  senators,  representatives,  and  the  like,  these  sen<> 
ators  and  representatives,  when  once  elected,  have  time  to 
discharge  their  duties,  and  with  very  little  pains  can  main- 
tain their  hold  upon  their  constituents  as  long  as  they 
please.  The  average  man,  when  he  has  cast  his  vote  for  a 
candidate  and  sees  that  candidate  elected,  takes  an  interest 
in  him;  the  voter,  feeling  that  he  has,  in  a  certain  senise, 
made  an  investment  in  the  man  thus  elected,  is  naturally 
inclined  to  regard  him  favorably  and  to  continue  him  in 
office.  But  with  the  spoils  system,  no  sooner  is  a  candidate 
elected  than,  as  has  been  well  observed,  for  every  office 
which  he  bestows  he  makes  '/ninety-nine  enemies  and  one 
ingrate.^'  The  result  is  that  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  appointment  return  home  bent  on  taking  revenge  by 
electing  another  person  at  the  end  of  the  present  incum- 
bent's term,  and  hence  comes  mainly  the  wretched  system 
of  rapid  rotation  in  office,  which  has  been  in  so  many 
ways  injurious  to  our  country. 

This  and  other  points  I  urged,  but  the  evil  was  too 
deeply  seated.  Time  was  required  to  remove  all  doubts 
which  were  raised.  I  found  with  regret  that  my  article 
had  especially  incurred  the  bitter  dislike  of  my  old  adviser, 
Thurlow  Weed,  the  great  friend  of  Mr.  Seward  and  former* 
autocrat  of  Whig  and  Republican  parties  in  the  State  of 
NewYork.  Being  entirely  of  the  old  school,  he  could  not  im- 
agine the  government  carried  on  without  the  spoils  system. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  New  York  in  the  interest  of  this 
reform,  I  met  at  dinner  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  American  bar,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
State  under  Mr.  Hayes,  and  who  was  afterward  senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  I  had  met  him  frequ^itly 
before  and  heard  much  of  his  brilliant  talk,  and  especially^ 
his  admirable  stories  of  all  sorts. 
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But  on  tlu€  occasion  Mr.  Evarts  surpassed  himfielf .  I 
recall  a  series  of  witty  repartees  and  charming  illufitra- 
tions,  but  will  give  merely  one  of  the  latter.  Something 
was  said  of  people 's  hobbies,  whereupon  Mr.  Evarts  said 
that  a  gentleman  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  went  into  a 
room  where  several  patients  were  assembled,  and  saw  one 
of  them  astride  a  great  dressing-trunk,  holding  fast  to  a 
rope  drawn  through  the  handle,  seesawing  and  urging  It 
forward  as  if  it  were  a  horse  at  full  speed.  The  visitor, 
to  humor  the  patient,  said,  '^That  's  a  fine  horse  you 
are  riding."  '*Why,  no,"  said  the  patient,  ''this  is  not 
a  horse."  ''What  is  it,  thent"  asked  the  visitor.  The 
patient  answered,  "It  's  a  hobby."  "But,"  said  the 
visitor,  "what  's  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a 
hobby!"  "Why,"  said  the  patient,  "there  's  an  enor- 
mous difference;  a  horse  you  can  get  off  from,  a  hobby 
you  can 't. ' ' 

As  to  civil-service  reform,  my  efforts  to  convert  leading 
Bepublicans  by  personal  appeals  were  continued,  and  in 
some  cases  with  good  results ;  but  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  induce  party  leaders  to  give  up  the  immediate  and  direct 
exercise  of  power  which  the  spoils  system  gave  them.  Es^ 
pecially  was  it  difficult  with  simdry  editors  of  leading 
papers  add  party  managers ;  but  time  has  wrought  upon 
tiiem,  and  some  of  those  who  were  most  obdurate  in  those 
days  are  doing  admirable  work  in  these.  The  most  serious 
effort  I  ever  made  was  to  convert  my  old  friend  and  class- 
mate, Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  main  manager  and,  as  he 
was  called,  the  "boss"  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  man  of  great  influence  through- 
out the  Union.  He  treated  me  civilly,  but  evidently  consid- 
ered me  a  "crauk."  He,  like  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  was 
unable  to  understand  how  a  party  could  be  conducted 
without  the  promise  of  spoils  for  the  victors ;  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  him  take  a  better  view.  As  I  write  these  lines 
word  comes  that  his  influence  is  thrown  in  favor  of  the  bill 
fot  reforming  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
championed  by  my  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  White,  a  member 
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of  the  present  State  Senate,  and  favored  by  Colonel  Roose* 
velt,  the  governor. 

It  was  upon  a  civil-service  errand  in  Philadelphia  that 
I  met,  after  a  long  separation,  my  old  friend  and  classmate 
Wayne  MaoVeagh.  He  had  been  minister  to  Constanti- 
nople, Attorney-General  in  the  Garfield  cabinet,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  ambassador  at  Rome.  At  this  period  he  had 
returned  to  practise  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
his  hospitable  table  I  met  a  number  of  interesting  men, 
and  on  one  occasion  sat  next  an  eminent  membet  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  Judge  Biddle.  A  subject  happened 
to  come  up  in  which  I  had  taken  great  interest,  namely, 
American  laxity  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  especially 
the  crime  of  murder,  whereupon  Judge  Biddle  dryly  re- 
marked :  * '  The  taking  of  life,  after  due  process  of  law,  as 
a  penalty  for  murder,  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  taking 
life  to  which  the  average  American  has  any  objection." 

In  the  autumn  of  1882  came  a  tremendous  reverse  for 
the  Republican  party.  There  was  very  wide-spread  dis- 
gust at  the  apparent  carelessness  of  those  in  power  regard- 
ing the  redemption  of  pledges  for  reforms.  Judge  Polger, 
who  had  been  nominated  to  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  had  every  qualification  for  the  place,  but  an  opinion 
had  widely  gained  ground  that  President  Arthur,  who  had 
called  Judge  Folger  into  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  endeavoring  to  interfere  with  the  politics 
of  the  State,  and  to  put  Judge  Folger  into  the  governor 's 
chair.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  *'the  machine"  was 
working  too  easily  and  that  some  of  its  wheels  were  of  a 
very  bad  sort.  All  this,  coupled  with  slowness  in  redeem- 
ing platform  pledges,  brought  on  the  greatest  disastef  the 
Republican  party  had  ever  experienced.  In  November, 
1882,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  governor  by  the  most 
enormous  majority  ever  known,  and  the  defeat  extended 
not  only  through  the  State  of  New  York,  but  through  a 
number  of  other  States.  It  was  bitter  medicine,  but,  as  it 
afterward  turned  out,  very  salutary. 

Just  after  this  election,  being  in  New  York  to  deliver  an 
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address  before  the  Geographical  Society  on  the  subject  of 
*'The  New  Germany"  (December  27, 1882),  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men  in  politics  at  the  table  of  General 
CuUom,  formerly  the  head  of  the  West  Point  Academy. 
There  was  much  interesting  talk,  and  some  significant 
political  facts  were  brought  out ;  "but  the  man  who  inter- 
ested me  most  was  my  next  neighbor  at  table,  General 
McDowell. 

He  was  an  old  West  Pointer,  and  had  planned  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  our  troops  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  the  capital  put  in  peril,  and  the 
nation  humiliated  at  home  and  abroad.  There  is  no 
doubt  now  that  McDowell's  plans  were  excellent,  but 
the  troops  were  raw  volunteers,  with  little  knowledge  of 
their  officers  and  less  confidence  in  them;  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, when,  like  the  men  in  the  ''Biglow  Papers,"  they 
found ' '  why  baggonets  is  peaked,"  there  was  a  panic,  just 
as  there  was  in  the  first  battles  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Every  man  distrusted  every  other  man ;  there  was  a  gen- 
eral outcry,  and  all  took  flight.  I  remember  doing  what 
I  could  in  those  days  to  encourage  those  who  looked  with 
despair  on  the  flight  from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  exactly  similar  panics  and  ^ghtd 
in  the  first  battles  of  the  soldiers  who  afterward  became 
the  Grande  Armee  and  marched  triumphantly  over  Eu- 
rope. 

But  of  one  thing  the  American  people  felt  certain  in 
those  days,  and  that  was  that  at  Bull  Run  ^^  General 
McDowell  was  drunk,"  This  assertion  was  loudly  made, 
widely  spread,  never  contradicted,  and  generally  believed. 
I  must  confess  now  with  shame  that  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  so  simple-minded  as  to  take  this  newspaper  fetory  ae 
true.  On  this  occasion,  sitting  next  Gteneral  McDowell,  I 
noticed  that  he  drank  only  water,  taking  no  wine  of  any 
sort ;  and  on  my  calling  his  attention  to  the  wines  of  our 
host  BB  famous,  he  answered, '  *  No  doubt ;  but  I  never  take 
anything  but  water. ' '  I  answered,  *  *  General,  how  long  has 
that  been  your  rule  I "   He  replied, '  *  Always  since  my  boy- 
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hood.  At  that  time  I  was  sent  to  a  military  school  at 
Troyes  m  Praiice,  and  they  gave  us  so  much  sour  wine 
that  I  vowed  that  if  I  ever  reached  America  again  no 
drink  but  water  should  ever  pass  my  lips,  and  I  have  kept 
to  that  resolution.'' 

Of  course  this  was  an  enormous  surprise  to  me,  but 
shortly  afterward  I  asked  various  army  ofiScers  regarding 
the  matter,  and  their  general  answer  was:  **Why,  of 
course;  all  of  us  know  that  McDowell  is  the  only  officer 
in  the  army  who  never  takes  anything  but  water." 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  widely  believed  by 
the  American  people  to  have  lost  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
because  he  was  drunk ! 

Another  remembrance  of  this  period  is  a  dinner  with 
Mr.  George  Jones,  of  the  ''New  York  Times,"  who  gave 
me  a  full  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  paper  came  into 
possession  of  the  documents  revealing  the  Tammany 
frauds,  and  how,  *  despite  enormous  bribes  and  bitter 
threats,  the  ''Times"  persisted  in  publishing  the  papers, 
and  so  brought  the  Tweed  regime  to  destruction. 

Of  political  men,  the  most  noted  whom  I  met  in  those 
days  was  Governor  Cleveland.  He  was  little  known,  but 
those  of  us  who  had  been  observant  of  public  affairs  knew 
that  he  had  shown  sturdy  honesty  and  courage,  first  as 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Erie,  and  next  as  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
and  that,  most  wonderful  of  all,  he  had  risen  above  party 
ties  and  had  appointed  to  office  the  best  men  he  could  find, 
even  when  some  of  them  were  earnest  Republicans. 

In  June  of  1883'  he  visited  the  university  as  an  ex-officio 
trustee,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  above  the  re- 
mains of  Ezra  Cornell,  and  gave  a  brief  address.  It  was 
short,  but  surprised  me  by  its  lucidity  and  force.  This 
being  done,  I  conducted  him  to  the  opening  of  thei  new 
chemical  laboratory.  He  was  ^eatly  interested  in  it,  and 
it  was  almost  pathetic  to  note  his  evident  regret  that  he 
had  never  had  the  advantage  of  such  instruction.  I 
learned  afterward  that  he  was  classically  prepared  to  en- 
ter college,  but  that  his  f  ather,  a  poor  country  clergyman, 
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being  unable  to  defray  his  expenses,  the  young  man  de- 
termined to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  so  began  one  of 
the  best  careers  known  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

At  this  same  commencement  of  Cornell  University  ap- 
peared another  statesman,  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
author  of  the  Morrill  Bill  of  1862,  which,  by  a  grant  of 
;^ublic  lands,  established  a  college  for  scientific,  technical, 
military,  and  general  education  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union*  It  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent  mea- 
sures ever  proposed  in  any  country.  Mr.  Morrill  had 
made  a  desperate  struggle  for  his  bill,  first  as  represen- 
tative and  afterward  as  senator.  It  was  twice  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan,  who  had  at  his  back  all  the  pro-sla- 
very doctrinaires  of  his  time.  They  distrusted,  on  various 
accounts,  any  system  for  promoting  advanced  education, 
and  especially  for  its  promotion  by  the  government ;  but 
he  won  the  day,  and  oh  this  occasion  our  trustees,  at  my 
suggestion,  invited  him  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
his  portrait  by  Huntington,  which  had  been  painted  by 
order  of  the  trustees  for  the  library. 

He  was  evidently  gratified  at  the  tribute,  And  all  who 
m^t  him  were  pleased  with  him.  The  time  will  come,  I 
trust,  when  his  statue  will  stand  in  the  capital  of  the  Union 
as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  far-seeing 
statesmen  our  country  has  known. 

A  week  later  I  addressed  my  class  at  Yale  on  *'The 
Message  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth. ' '  In 
this  address  my  endeavor  was  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
reforms  of  various  sorts  must  be  instituted,  and  along 
which  a  better  future  for  the  country  could  be  developed, 
and  it  proved  a  far  greater  success  than  I  had  expected. 
It  was  widely  circulated  in  various  forms,  first  in  the 
newspapers,  then  as  a  pamphlet,  and  finally  as  a  kind  of 
eampaign  document. 

.  From  July  to  September  of  that  year  (1883)  I  was 
obliged  to  be  in  Europe  looking  after  matters  pertaining 
to  the  university  lawsuit,  and,  on  returning,  was  called 
upon  to  address  a  large  meeting  of  Germans  at  the  funeral 
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of  a  member  of  the  German  parliaiBeBt  who  Jlia4 
died  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  our  country— Edward 
Lasker.  I  had  known  him  well  in  Berlin  as  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  high  character,  and .  felt  it  a  duty  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  give  one  of  the  addresses  at 
his  funeral.  The  other  address  was  given  by  my  friend 
of  many  years,  Carl  Schurz;  and  these  addresses,  with 

< 

some  others  made  at  the  time,  did»  I  suppose,  something^ 
to  bring  to  me  the  favor  of  my  German  fellow-citizeais  im 
New  York* 

Still,  my  main  thoughts  were  given  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. This  was  so  evident  that  on  one  occaaion  a  newspaper, 
of  my  own  party,  in  an  article  hostile  to  those  who  spoke 
of  nominating  me  for  the  governorship,  declared:  **Mr, 
White's  politics  and  religion  are  Cornell  University/' 
But  suddenly,  in  1884,  I  was  plunged  into  politics  most 
unexpectedly. 

As  has  been  usual  with  every  party  in  the  State,  of  New 
York  from  the  beginning  of  the  government,  the  Republi- 
cans were  divided  between  two  factions,  one  supporting. 
Mr.  Arthur  for  the  Preadency,  the  other  hoping  to  nomi- 
nate. Mr.  Blaine.  These  two  factions  thus  standing  op- 
posed to  each  other,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  a  few 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  started  an  independent 
movement,  with  the  result  that  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  party,  detesting  each  other  more  than  they  detested  the 
independents,  supported  the  latter  and  elected  indepen- 
dent candidates  as  delegates  at  large  to  the  approaching 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  Without  any  previous 
notice,  I  was  made  one  of  these  delegates.  My  position  was 
therefore  perfectly  independent;  I  was  at  liberty  to  vote 
for  whom  I  pleased.  Although  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Blaine  was  but  slight,  I  had  always  felt  strong  admiration 
and  deep  attachment  for  him.  As  Secretary  of  State,  dur* 
ing  a  part  of  my  residence  in  Berlin,  he  had  stood  by 
me  in  a  contest  regarding  the  double  standard  of  value 
in  which  I  had  feared  that  he  might  waver ;  and,  far  more 
than  all  this,  his  general  political  course  bad  caused  me, 
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as  it  had  caused  myriads  of  others,  to  feel  grateful  to 
him. 

But  I  had  learned  some  things  regarding  his  vulner- 
ability  in  a  presidential  campaign  which  made  me  sure 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  elect  him.  An  impartial 
but  kindly  judge  had,  some  months  before,  while  ex- 
pressing great  admiration  for  Mr.  Blaine,  informed  me  of 
some  transactions  which,  while  they  showed  no  turpitude, 
revealed  a  carelessness  in  doing  business  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  with  great  effect  in  a  ' 
heated  political  campaign.  It  was  clear  to  me  that,  if 
nominated,  he  would  be  dragged  through  the  mire,  the 
Republican  party  defeated,  and  the  country  at  large  be- 
smirched in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Arrived  at  Chicago  June  2,  1884,  I  found  the  political 
caldron  seething  and  bubbling.  Various  candidates 
were  earnestly  supported,  and  foremost  of  all,  Presi- 
dent Arthur  and  Mr.  Blaine.  The  independent  delegates, 
led  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  William  Cur- 
tis, and  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  headed  by  Governor 
Long,  Senator  Hoar,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  decided  to 
support  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  No  man  stood 
higher  than  he  for  integrity  as  well  as  for  statesmanlike 
qualities  and  legal  abilities ;  no  one  had  more  thoroughly 
tTie  respect  of  thinking  men  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 

The  delegates  having  arrived  in  the  great  hall  where 
the  convention  was  sitting,  a  number  of  skirmishes  took 
place,  and  a  momentary  victory  was  gained  by  the  Inde- 
pendents in  electing,  as  temporaiy  chairman,  a  colored 
delegate  of  great  ability  from  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
over  Mr.  Powell  Clayton  of  Arkansas,  who,  though  he 
had  suffered  bitterly  and  struggled  bravely  to  maintain 
the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  was  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tified with  doubtful  methods  in  Southern  politics. 

But  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  main  tide  was  for 
Mr.  Blaine,  various  efforts  were  made  to  concentrate  the 
forces  opposed  to  him  upon  some  candidate  who  could 
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command  more  popular  support  than  Mr.  Edmunds.  An 
earnest  effort  was  made  in  favor  of  John  Sherman 
of  Ohio,  and  his  claims  were  presented  most  sympatheti- 
cally to  me  by  my  old  Cornell  student,  Governor  Poraker. 
Of  all  the  candidates  before  the  convention  I  would  have 
preferred  to  vote  for  Mr.  Sherman.  He  had  borne  the 
stress  of  the  whole  anti-slavery  combat,  and  splendidly; 
he  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  nation  as  a  statesman 
and  financier,  and  was  in  every  respect  capable  and  worthy. 
Unfortimately  there  were  too  many  old  enmities  against 
him,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  anti-Blaine  vote  could  not 
be  concentrated  on  him.  My  college  classmate,  Mr. 
Knevals  of  New  York,  then  urged  me  to  vote  for  President 
Arthur,  This,  too,  would  have  l3een  a  fairly  satisfactory, 
solution  of  the  question,  for  President  Artliur  had  sur- 
prised every  one  by  the  excellence  of  his  administration. 
Still  there  was  a  difficulty  in  his  case :  the  Massachusetts 
delegates  could  not  be  brought  to  support  him ;  it  was  said 
that  he  had  given  some  of  their  leaders  mortal  offense 
by  his  hostility  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill.  A  final  ef- 
fort was  then  made  by  the  Independents  to  induce  General 
Sherman  to  serve,  but  he  utterly  refused,  and  so  the  only 
thing  left  was  to  let  matters  take  their  course.  All  chance 
of  finding  any  one  to  maintain  the  desired  standard  of 
American  political  life  against  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Blaine  had  failed. 

As  we  came  into  the  convention  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  fixed  for  making  the  nominations,  I  noticed  that  the 
painted  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  previously 
on  either  side  of  the  president's  chair,  had  been  removed. 
Owing  to  the  tumultuous  conduct  of  the  crowd  in  the  gal- 
leries, it  had  been  found  best  to  remove  things  of  an 
ornamental  nature  from  the  walls,  for  some  of  these  or- 
naments had  been  thrown  down,  to  the  injury  of  those 
sitting  below. 

On  my  calling  Curtis 's  attention  to  this  removal  of  the 
two  portraits,  he  said :  ^  ^  Yes,  I  have  noticed  it,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.    Those  weary  eyes  of  Lincoln  have  been  upon 
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us  here  during  our  whole  stay,  and  I  am  glad  that  they  are 
not  to  see  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  here  to-day. ' '  It  was 
a  curious  exhibition  of  sentiment,  a  revelation  of  the  deep 
ijoetic  feeling  which  was  so  essential  an  element  in  Curtis 's 
noble  character. 

The  various  candidates  were  presented  by  prominent 
speakers,  and  most  of  the  speeches  were  thoroughly  good ; 
but  unquestionably  the  best,  from  an  oratorical  point  of 
view,  was  made  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Edmunds  by 
Governor  Long  of  Massachusetts.  Both  as  to  matter  and 
manner  it  was  perfection ;  was  felt  to  be  so  by  the  conven- 
tion; and  was  sincerely  applauded  even  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine. 

There  was  one  revelation  here,  as  there  had  been  at 
many  conventions  previously,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  discouraging  impression  upon  every  thoughtful 
American.  The  number  of  delegates  and  substitutes  sent 
to  the  convention  amounted  in  all  to  a  few  hundreds,  but 
these  were  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  immense  crowd  of 
spectators,  numbering,  it  was  said,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand.  In  the  only  conventions  which  I  had  ever  before 
seen,  including  those  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and 
various  State  conventions  of  New  York,  the  delegates  had 
formed  the  majority  of  those  in  the  hall ;  but  in  this  great 
'*  wigwam"  there  were  times  in  which  the  most  important 
part  was  played  by  the  spectators.  At  some  moments  this 
overwhelming  mob,  which  encircled  the  seats  of  the  dele- 
gates on  the  floor  and  rose  above  them  on  all  sides  in  the 
galleries,  endeavored  to  sweep  the  convention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  own  whims  and  fancies.  From  time  to  time 
the  convention  ceased  entirely  to  be  q  deliberative  body. 
As  the  names  of  certain  favorite  candidates  were  called,  or 
as  certain  popular  allusions  were  made  in  speeches,  this 
mob  really  took  possession  of  the  convention  and  became 
almost  frantic.  I  saw  many  women  jumping  up  and  down, 
dishevelled  and  hysterical,  and  some  men  acting  in  much 
the  same  way.  It  was  absolutely  unworthy  of  a  conven- 
tion of  any  party,  a  disgrace  to  decency,  and  a  blot  upon 
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the  repatation  of  our  country.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opin- 
ion. More  than  once  during  my  oflScial  life  in  Europe  I 
have  heard  the  whole  thing  lamented  by  leading  liberal 
statesmen  as  bringing,  discredit  on  all  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

There  were  times  indeed  when  the  galleries  sought  to 
howl  down  those  who  were  taking  part  in  the  convention, 
and  this  was  notably  the  case  during  a  very  courageous 
speech  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  country  then  re- 
ceived the  first  revelation  of  that  immense  pluck  and  vigor 
which  have  since  carried  Mr.  Roosevelt  through  so  many 
political  conflicts,  borne  him  through  all  the  dangers  of 
the  Santiago  campaign,  placed  him  in  the  governor's  chair 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  leading  to  the  Presidency,  which  he 
holds  as  I  revise  these  lines.  At  the  Chicago  Convention, 
though  he  was  in  a  small  minority,  nothing  daunted  him. 
As  he  stood  upon  a  bench  and  addressed  the  president, 
there  came  from  the  galleries  on  all  sides  a  howl  and 
yell,  ' '  Sit  down  I  sit  down ! ' '  with  whistling  and  cat-calls. 
All  to  no  purpose;  the  mob  might  as  well  have  tried  to' 
whistle  down  a  bronze  statue.  Roosevelt,  slight  in  build 
as  he  then  was,  was  greater  than  all  that  crowd  combined. 
He  stood  quietly  through  it  all,  defied  the  mob,  and  finally 
obliged  them  to  listen  to  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  convention  this  mob  showed  itself 
even  worse  than  before.  It  became  evident  that  large 
parts  of  the  galleries  were  packed  in  the  interest  of  the 
local  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  General  Logan, 
and  this  mass  of  onlookers  did  their  best  to  put  down  all 
delegates  supporting  any  other. 

No  more  undemocratic  system  was  ever  devised.  The 
tendency  of  this  *' wigwam''  plan  of  holding  great  meet- 
ings or  conventions  is  to  station  a  vast  mob  of  sensation- 
seeking  men  and  women  in  the  galleries  between  the  dele- 
gates and  the  country  at  large.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  the  '* fog-horns"  of  a  convention  play  the  most  ef- 
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f  ective  part,  and  that  they  seek  mainly  the  applause  of  the 
galleries.  The  country  at  large  is  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten. The  controlling  influence  is  the  mob,  mainly  from 
the  city  where  the  convention  is  held.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  monstrous  abuse.  Attention  has  been  called  to  it  by 
thinking  Democrats  as  well  as  by  Republicans,  who  have 
seen  in  it  a  sign  of  deterioration  which  has  produced  many 
unfortunate  consequences  and  will  produce  more.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  the  French  Convention  overawed  by  a  gal- 
lery mob  and  mistaking  the  mob  whimsies  of  a  city  for  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  country.  One  result  of  it  the  whole 
nation  saw  when,  in  more  recent  years,  a  youthful  member 
of  Congress,  with  no  training  to  fit  him  for  executive 
duties,  was  suddenly,  by  the  applause  of  such  a  mob,  im- 
posed upon  the  Democratic  National  Convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Those  who  recall  the  way  in 
which  **the  boy  orator  of  the  Platte"  became  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  over  seventy 
millions  of  people,  on  account  of  a  few  half-mawkish,  half- 
blasphemous  phrases  in  a  convention  speech,  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  particular— a 
reform  which  will  forbid  a  sensation-seeking  city  mob  to 
usurp  the  function  of  the  whole  people  of  our  Republic. 

In  spite  of  these  mob  hysterics,  the  Independents  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  supporting  Mr.  Edmunds  for  the  first 
place,  but  in  voting  for  the  second  place  they  separated. 
For  the  Vice-Presidency  I  cast  the  only  vote  which  was 
thrown  for  my  old  Cornell  student,  Mr.  Foraker,  pre- 
viously governor  of  Ohio,  and  since  that  time  senator 
from  that  State. 

In  spite  of  sundry  '^defects  of  his  qualities,''  which 
I  freely  recognized,  I  regarded  him  as  a  fearless,  upright, 
downright,  straightforward  man  of  the  sort  who  must 
always  play  a  great  part  in  American  politics. 

It  was  at  this  convention  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  McKinley  of  Ohio,  and  his  quiet  self-possession  in 
the  midst  of  the  various  whirls  and  eddies  and  storms 
caused  me  to  admire  him  greatly.    Calm,  substantial,  quick 
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to  see  a  good  point,  strong  to  maintain  it,  he  was  evidently 
a  bom  leader  of  men.  His  speeches  were  simple,  clear, 
forcible,  and  aided  at  times  in  rescuing  the  self-respect 
of  the  body. 

This  Republican  convention  having  adjourned,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  met  soon  afterward  in  the 
same  place  and  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  whom  I  greatly  respected.  As  already 
stated,  his  career  as  sheriff  of  Erie  County,  as  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  had 
ted  me  to  admire  him.  He  had  seemed  utterly  inca- 
pable of  making  any  bid  for  mob  support;  there  had 
appeared  not  the  slightest  germ  of  demagogism  in  him; 
he  had  refused  to  be  a  mere  partizan  tool  and  had  stead- 
ily stood  for  the  best  ideals  of  government.  As  governor 
he  showed  the  same  qualities  which  had  won  admiration 
during  his  previous  career  as  sheriff  and  mayor.  He 
made  as  many  appointments  as  he  could  without  regard 
to  political  considerations,  and  it  was  remarked  with  won- 
der that  when  a  number  of  leading  Democratic  '* workers'' 
and  *  ^  wheel-horses "  came  to  the  executive  chamber  in 
Albany  in  order  to  dictate  purely  partizan  appointments, 
he  virtually  turned  them  out  of  the  room.  Most  amazing 
thing  of  all,  he  had  vetoed  a  bill  reducing  the  fare  on  the 
elevated  railroads  of  New  York,  in  the  face  of  the  earnest 
advice  of  partizans  who  assured  him  that  by  doing  so  he 
would  surely  array  against  him  the  working-classes  of 
that  city  and.  virtually  annihilate  his  political  future. 
To  this  his  answer  was  that  whatever  his  sympathies  for 
the  working-people  might  be,  he  could  not,  as  an  bonest 
man,  allow  such  a  bill  to  pass,  and,  come  wh£lt  might,  he 
would  not.  He  had  also  dared,  quietly  but  firmly,  to  resist 
the  chief  '^boss"  of  his  party  in  New  York  City,  and  he 
had  consequently  to  brave  the  vials  of  Celtic  wrath.  The 
boenes  at  the  convention  which  nominated  him  were  stir- 
ring, and  an  eminent  Western  delegate  struck  a  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  Bepublicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats when  he  said,  ^  ^  We  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has 
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made. '  *  Had  it  been  a  question  simply  between  men,  great 
nnmbers  of  us  who  voted  for  Mr.  Blaine  would  have  voted 
for  Mr.  Cleveland;  but  whatever  temptation  I  might  be 
subjected  to  in  the  matter  was  overcome  by  one  fact:  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  too  much  like  the  Trojan  horse,  for  he  bore 
with  him  a  number  of  men  who,  when  once  brought  into 
power,  were  sure  to  labor  hard  to  undo  everything  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  accomplish,  and  his  predestined  suc- 
cessor in  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
one  of  those  whom  I  looked  upon  as  especially  dangerous. 

Therefore  it  was,  that,  after  looking  over  the  ground,  I 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  other 
Independents,  giving  the  reasons  why  those  of  us  who  had 
supported  Mr.  Edmunds  should  now  support  Mr.  Blaine^ 
and  in  this  view  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  a  large  number  of  our 
Independent  friends,  agreed. 

I  had,  however,  small  hopes.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  Mr. 
Blaine  had  little  chance  of  being  elected ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  too  heavily  weighted  with  the  transactions  which  Mr. 
!Pullman  had  revealed  to  me  some  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  convention. 

.  But  I  made  an  effort  to  commit  him  to  the  only  policy 
which  could  save  him.  For,  having  returned  to  the  univer- 
sity, I  wrote  William  Walter  Phelps,  an  old  friend,  who 
had  been  his  chief  representative  at  Chicago,  an  earnest 
letter  stating  that  there  seemed  to  me  but  one  chance  of 
rallying  to  Mr.  Blaine's  support  the  very  considerable 
body  of  disaffected  Republicans  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
that,  almost  without  exception,  they  were  ardent  believers 
in  a  reform  of  the  civil  service ;  and  that  an  out-and-out 
earnest  declaration  in  favor  of  it  by  our  presidential  can- 
didate might  do  much  to  propitiate  them.  I  reminded 
Mr*  Phelps  of  the  unquestioned  evils  of  the  **  spoils  sys* 
tem,''  and  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  must  surely  have  oftw 
observed  them,  suffered  under  pressure  from  them,  and 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  them ;  and 
that  if  he  would  now  express  his  conviction  to  this  effect, 
taking  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  reform  and  basing 
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his  utterances  on  his  experiences  as  a  statesman,  it  would, 
in  my  mind,  do  much  to  save  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  Republicans. 

After  writing  this  letter,  feeling  that  it  might  seem  to 
Mr.  Phelps  and  to  Mr.  Blaine  himself  very  presuming  for 
a  man  who  had  steadily  opposed  them  at  Chicago  thus  to 
volunteer  advice,  I  laid  it  aside.  But  it  happened  that  I 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  committee  of  delegates  to  go 
to  Maine  to  apprise  Mr.  Blaine  formally  of  his  nomina- 
tion, and  it  also  happened  that  my  old  student  and  friend, 
Judge  Foraker,  was  another  member  of  the  committee.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Maine,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  university,  at  which  I  was  bound  to  preside, 
came  on  the  day  appointed  for  Mr.  Blaine's  reception  of 
the  committee  at  Augusta;  but  Judge  Foraker  having 
stopped  over  at  the  university  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  as  an  alumni  member  of  that*  body,  I  mentioned 
this  letter  to  him.  He  asked  to  see  it,  and,  having  read  it, 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  with  him.  I  consented,  and 
heard  nothing  more  from  him  on  the  subject;  but  the  fol- 
lowing week,  at  the  Yale  commencement,  while  sitting  with 
Mr.  Evarts  and  Judge  Shipman  to  award  prizes  in  the 
law  department,  I  saw,  looking  toward  me  over  the 
heads  of  the  audience  in  the  old  Centre  Church,  my 
friend  Frederick  William  HoUs  of  New  York,  and  it 
was  evident  from  his  steady  gaze  that  he  had  something 
to  say.  The  award  of  prizes  having  been  made  and  the 
audience  dismissed,  Mr.  HoUs  met  me  and  said:  ^'Mr. 
Blaine  will  adopt  your  suggestion  in  his  letter  of  accep- 
tance." Both  of  us  were  overjoyed.  It  looked  like  a 
point  scored  not  only  for  the  Republican  party,  but  for  the 
cause  which  we  both  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 

But  as  the  campaign  went  on  it  was  more  and  more 
evident  that  this  concession,  which  I  believe  he  would  have 
adhered  to  had  he  been  elected,  was  to  be  in  vain. 

It  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  and  on  both  sides,  the  vilest 
political  campaign  ever  waged.  Accusations  were  made 
against  both  candidates  which  should  have  forever  brought 
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contempt  on  the  men  who  made  them.  Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  wish  of  either  candidate  than  that 
such  accusations  should  be  made  against  his  opponent,  but 
each  was  powerless:  the  vile  flood  of  slander  raged  on. 
But  I  am  glad  here  to  recall  the  fact  that  when,  at  a  later 
period,  one  of  the  worst  inventors  of  slander  against  Mr. 
Blaine  sought  reward  in  the  shape  of  oflSce  from  President 
Cleveland,  he  was  indignantly  spurned. 

In  politics  I  took  very  little  part.  During  the  summer 
my  main  thoughts  were  directed  toward  a  controversy  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Regents,  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  my 
old  friend  President  Anderson  of  Rochester,  who  had 
vigorously  attacked  some  ideas  which  seemed  to  me  essen- 
tial to  any  proper  development  of  university  education 
in  America ;  and  this  was  hardly  finished  when  I  was  asked 
to  take  part  in  organizing  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation at  Saratoga,  and  to  give  the  opening  address.  This, 
with  other  pursuits  of  an  academic  nature,  left  me  little 
time  for  the  political  campaign. 

But  there  occurred  one  little  incident  to  which  I  still 
look  back  with  amusement.  My  old  friends  and  con- 
stituents in  Syracuse  had  sent  me  a  general  invitation  to 
come  over  from  the  university  and  preside  at  some  one 
of  their  Republican  mass-meetings.  My  answer  was  that 
as  to  the  ^  *  hack  speakers ' '  of  the  campaign,  with,  their  ven- 
erable gags,  stale  jokes,  and  nauseating  slanders,  I  had  no 
desire  to  hear  them,  and  did  not  care  to  sit  on  the  platform 
with  them ;  but  that  when  they  had  a  speaker  to  whom  I 
cared  to  listen  I  would  gladly  come.  The  result  was  that 
one  day  I  received  a  letter  inviting  me  to  preside  over  a 
mass-meeting  at  Syracuse,  at  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  to 
make  the  speech.  I  accepted  gladly  and  on  the  appointed 
evening  arrived  at  the  Syracuse  railway  station.  There 
I  found  the  mayor  of  the  city  ready  to  take  me  in  his  car- 
riage to  the  hall  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held ;  but  we 
had  hardly  left  the  station  when  he  said  to  me:  **Mr. 
White,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  de- 
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layed  and  we  have  had  to  get  another  speaker.  "I  was 
greatly  disappointed,  and  expressed  my  feelings  somewhat 
energetically,  when  the  mayor  said :  *  *  But  this  speaker  is 
really  splendid ;  he  carries  all  before  him ;  he  is  a  thorough 
Kentucky  orator. ' '  My  answer  was  that  I  knew  the  breed 
but  too  well,  and  that  if  I  had  known  that  Mr.  McKinley 
was  not  to  come  I  certainly  would  not  have  left  my  work 
at  the  university-  By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  Globe  Hotel,  whence  the  speaker  entered  the  car- 
riage. He  was  a  tall,  sturdy  Kentuckian,  and  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  showed  that  he  had  passed  a  very  con- 
vivial day  with  the  younger  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  receive  him. 

His  first  words  on  entering  the  carriage  were  not  very 
reassuring^  No  sooner  had  I  been  introduced  to  him  than 
he  asked  where  he  could  get  a  glass  of  brandy.  ' '  For, ' ' 
said  he,  ''without  a  good  drink  just  before  I  go  on  the 
platform  I  can't  make  a  speech."  I  attempted  to  quiet 
him  and  to  show  him  the  difBiculties  in  the  case.    I  said : 

''Colonel ,  you  have  been  with  our  young  men  here 

all  day,  and  no  doubt  have  had  a  fairly  good  time ;  but  in 
our  meetings  here  there  is  just  now  need  of  especial  care. 
You  will  have  in  your  audfence  to-night  a  large  number  of 
the  more  sedate  and  conservative  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
church  members,  men  active  in  the  various  temperance 
societies,  and  the  like.  There  never  was  a  campaign  when 
men  were  in  greater  doubt ;  great  numbers  of  these  people 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  how  they  will  vote,  and 
the  slightest  exhilaration  on  your  part  may  cost  us  hun- 
dreds of  votes. ' '  He  answered : ' '  That 's  all  very  well,  but 
the  simple  fact  is  that  I  am  here  to  make  a  speech,  and  I 
can 't  make  it  unless  I  have  a  good  drink  beforehand. ' '  I 
said  nothing  more,  but,  as  he  still  pressed  the  subject  on  the 
mayor  and  the  other  member  of  the  committee,  I  quietly 
said  to  them  as  I  left  the  carriage:  "If  that  man  drinks 
anything  more  before  speaking,  I  will  not  go  on  the  stage 
with  him,  and  the  reason  why  I  don't  will  speedily  be 
made  known. ' '    The  mayor  reassured  me,  and  we  all  went 
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together  into  the  large  room  adjoining  the  stage,  I  keeping 
close  watch  over  the  orator,  taking  pains  to  hold  him 
steadily  in  conversation,  introducing  as  many  leading 
men  of  the  town  to  him  as  possible,  thus  preventing  any 
opportunity  to  carry  out  his  putpose  of  taking  more 
strong  drink,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  before  we  were  summoned  into  the  hall. 

Arrived  there,  I  made  my  speech,  and  then  the  orator  of 
the  evening  arose.  But  just  before  he  began  to  speak 
he  filled  from  a  water-pitcher  a  large  glass,  and  drank 
it  off.  My  thought  at  the  moment  was  that  this  would 
dilute  some  of  the  stronger  fluids  he  had  absorbed  dur- 
ing the  day  and  cool  him  down  somewhat.  He  then 
went  on  in  a  perfectly  self-possessed  way,  betrayed  not  the 
slightest  effect  of  drinking,  and  made  a  most  convincing 
and  effective  speech,  replete  with  wit  and  humor;  yet,  em- 
bedded  in  his  wit  and  humor  and  rollicking  fun,  were  argu- 
ments appealing  to  the  best  sentiments  of  his  hearers.  The 
speech  was  in  every  way  a  success ;  at  its  close  I  congratu- 
lated him  upon  it,  and  was  about  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  done  very  well  on  his  glass  of  cold  water.  When  he 
suddenly  said  to  me :  ^ '  Mr.  White,  you  see  that  it  was  just 
as  I  told  you :  if  I  had  n  't  taken  that  big  glass  of  gin  from 
the  pitcher  just  before  I  started,  I  could  not  have  made 
any  speech." 

*  *  All  's  well  that  ends  well, ' '  and,  though  the  laugh  was 
at  my  expense,  the  result  was  not  such  as  to  make  me  es* 
pecially  unhappy. 

But  this  campaign  of  1884  ended  as  I  had  expected.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

HENDRICKS,  JTOHN  SHERMAN,  BANCROFT, 
AND  OTHERS -.1884'1891 

THE  following  spring,  visiting  Washington,  I  met 
President  Cleveland  again. 

Of  the  favorable  impression  made  upon  me  by  his 
career  as  Governor  of  New, York  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently  of  his  Presi- 
dency. The  renewal  of  our  acquaintance  even  increased 
my  respect  for  him.  He  was  evidently  a  strong,  honest 
man,  trying  to  do  his  duty  under  diflSculties. 

I  also  met  again  Mr.  Cleveland's  opponent  in  the  pre- 
vious campaign— Mr.  Blaine.  Calling  on  Mr.  William 
Walter  Phelps,  then  in  Congress,  whom  I  had  known  as 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  Vienna,  and  who  was 
afterward  my  successor  at  Berlin,  I  made  some  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Blaine,  when  Mr.  Phelps  said:  '^Why  don't 
you  go  and  call  upon  himt"  I  answered  that  it  might 
be  embarrassing  to  both  of  us,  to  which  he  replied:  '*I 
don't  think  so.  In  spite  of  your  opposition  to  hiip 
at  Chicago,  were  I  in  your  place  I  would  certiainJy  go 
to  his  house  and  call  upon  him."  That  afternoon  I 
took  this  advice,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  hotel  Mr. 
Blaine  came  with  me,  talking  in  a  most  interesting  way. 
He  spoke  of  my  proposed  journey  to  Virginia,  and  dis- 
cussed Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  admiring  both,  but  Jef- 
ferson the  most.  As  to  his  own  working  habits,  he  said 
that  he  rose  early,  did  his  main  work  in  the  morning,  and 
never  did  any  work  in  the  evening;  that,  having  been 
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brought  up  in  strongly  Sabbatarian  notions  during  his 
boyhood  in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  ever  since,  from  the 
force  of  habit,  reserved  Sunday  as  a  day  of  complete  rest. 
Speaking  of  the  customs  in  Pennsylvania  at  that  time,  he 
said  that  not  even  a  walk  for  exercise  was  allowed,  and 
nothing  was  ever  cooked  on  the  sacred  day. 

I  met  him  afterward  on  various  occasions,  and  could  not 
but  admire  him.  At  a  dinner-party  he  was  vexatiously 
badgered  by  a  very  bumptious  professor,  who  allowed 
himself  to  speak  in  a  rather  offensive  manner  of  ideas 
which  Mr.  Blaine  represented ;  and  the  quiet  bilt  decisive 
way  in  which  the  latter  disposed  of  his  pestering  inter- 
locutor was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  certainly  the  most  fascinating  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  politics.  No  wonder  that  so  many 
Republicans  in  all  parts  of  the  country  seemed  ready  to 
give  their  lives  to  elect  him.  The  only  other  public  man 
in  the  United  States  whose  personality  had  ever  elicited 
such  sympathy  and  devotion  was  Henry  Clay.  Perhaps 
his  nearest  friend  was  Mr.  Phelps,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred above,— one  of  the  best,  truest,  and  most  win- 
ning men  I  have  ever  known.  He  had  been  especially 
devoted  to  Mr.  Blaine,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  latter  had  been 
elected  Mr.  Phelps  would  have  been  his  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Phelps  complained  to  me,  half  seriously,  half  jo- 
cosely, of  what  is  really  a  crying  abuse  in  the  United  States 
—namely,  that  there  is  no  proper  reporting  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  main  jour- 
nals of  the  country  which  can  enable  the  people  at  large 
to  form  any  just  idea  as  to  how  their  representatives  are 
conducting  the  public  business.  He  said:  '*I  may  make 
a  most  careful  speech  on  any  important  subject  before 
Congress  and  it  will  not  be  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
papers,  but  let  me  make  a  joke  and  it  will  be  published  all 
over  the  United  States.  Yesterday,  on  a  wager,  I  tried 
an  experiment :  I  made  two  poor  little  jokes  during  a  short 
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talk  in  the  House,  and  here  they  are  in  the  New  York 
papers  of  this  morning." 

During  this  visit  to  Washington  I  met  at  the  house  of 
my. classmate  and  dear  friend,  Randall  Gibson,  then  a 
senator  from  Louisiana,  a  number  of  distinguished  men^ 
among  them  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hendridks,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler,  senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Vice-President  Hendricks  seemed  sick  and  sore.  He 
had  expected  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  with 
a  strong  probability  of  election,  but  had  accepted  the  Vice- 
Presidency;  and  the  subject  which  seemed  to  elicit  his 
most  vitriolic  ill  will  was  reform  in  the  civil  service.  As  we 
sat  one  evening  in  the  smoking-room  at  Senator  Gibson 's, 
he  was  very  bitter  against  the  system,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, General  Butler  took  up  the  cudgels  against  him  and 
made  a  most  admirable  argument.  At  that  moment,  for 
the  first  time,  I  felt  that  the  war  between  North  and  South 
was  over;  for  all  the  old  issues  seemed  virtually  settled, 
and  here,  as  regarded  this  new  issue,  on  which  I  felt  very 
deeply,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers,  a  most  bitter  pro^lavery  man  before  the  Civil  War, 
one  who,  during  the  war,  had  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  nearer 
me  politically  than  were  many  pf  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  North. 

Senator  Jones  of  Florida,  who  was  present^  gave  u^ 
some  character  sketches,  and  among  others  delineated  at^T 
mirably  General  Williams,  known  in  the  Mexican  War 
as  ''Cerro  Gordo  Williams,"  who  was  for  a  tune  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  He  said  that  Williams  had  a  wonder- 
ful gift  of  spread-eagle  oratory,  but  that,  finding  no 
listeners  for  it  among  his  colleagues,  he  became  utterly 
disgusted  and  went  about  saying  that  the  Senate  was  a 
*  *  d — d  frigid,  respectable  body  that  chilled  his  intellect. ' ' 
This,  led  my  fellow-guests  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
the  Senate  somewhat,  and  I  was  struck  by  one  remarl:  in 
whidi  all  agreed— namely,  that  ''there  are  no  politics  iij 
executive  session. ' ' 
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Gibson  remarked  that  the  best  speech  he  had  eve* 
heard  in  the  Senate  was  made  by  John  Sherman* 

As  regards  civil-service  matters,  I  found  on  all  sides 
An  opinion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was,  just  as  far  as  possible, 
bteing  his  appointments  upon  merit.  Gibson  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  candidate  for  an  important  office  in  his 
State,  who  had  committed  three  murders,  had  secured 
very  strong  backing,  but  that  President  Cleveland  utterly 
Refused  to  appoint  him. 

With  President  Cleveland  I  had  a  very  interesting  in- 
tel*view.  He  referred  to  his  visit  to  Cornell  University, 
said  that  he  would  have  liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  go 
more  thoroughly  through  its  various  departments,  and,  as 
when  I  formerly  saw  him,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  loss 
of  such  opportunities  as  an  institution  of  that  kind  af- 
fords. 

At  this  time  I  learned  from  him  and  from  those  near 
him  something  regarding  his  power  for  hard  work.  It 
was  generally  understood  that  he  insisted  on  writing  out 
all  important  papers  and  conducting  his  correspondence 
in  his  own  hand,  and  the  result  was  that  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  congressional  sessions  he  sat  at 
his  desk  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  was  evident  that  his  up-and-down,  curt,  independent 
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way  did  not  at  all  please  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  his  party;  in  fact,  there  were  signs  of  a  serious  es^ 
triaiigement  caused  by  the  President's  refusals  to  yield 
to  senators  and  other  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  matter 
of  appointments  to  office.  To  illustrate  this  feeling,  a 
plain,  bluff  Western  senator,  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Wisconsin, 
told  me  a  story. 

Senator  Sawyer  had  built  up  a  fortune  and  gained  a 
great  influence  in  his  State  by  a  very  large  and  extensive 
business  in  pine  lumber,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  rough, 
quaint  woodman's  wit  which  was  at  times  very  amusing. 
He  told  me  that,  some  days  before,  two  of  his  most  eminent 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the  Senate  were  just  leaving  the 
Capitol,  and  from  something  they  said  he  saw  that  they 
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were  going  to  call  upon  the  President.  He  therefore 
asked  them,  *'How  do  you  like  this  new  President  of 
yoursT*'  *'0h,''  answered  the  senators  in  chorus,  **he  is 
a  very  good  man—a  very  good  man  indeed."  "Yes,'* 
said  Senator  Sawyer,  *  *  but  how  do  you  like  him  f  '  *  Oh, '  ■ 
answered  the  senators,  *'we  like  him  very  much— very 
much  indeed.''  ''Well,"  said  Sawyer,  ''I  will  tell  you  a 
story  before  you  go  to  the  White  House  if  you  will  agree, 
when  you  get  back,  to  tell  me— 'honest  Injun'— whether  it 
suits  your  case."  Both  laughingly  agreed,  and  Mr.  Saw- 
yer then  told  them  the  following  story:  When  he  was  a 
young  man  with  very  small  means,  he  and  two  or  three 
other  young  wood-choppers  made  up  an  expedition  for 
lumber-cutting.  As  they  were  too  poor  to  employ  a  cook 
for  their  camp,  they  agreed  to  draw  lots,  and  that  the 
one  on  whom  the  lot  fell  should  be  cook,  but  only  until 
some  one  of  the  company  found  fault;  then  the  fault- 
finder should  become  cook  in  his  turn.  Lots  being 
drawn,  one  of  them,  much  to  his  disgust,  was  thus  chosen 
cook,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  day  he  returned  to  camp, 
before  the  others,  to  get  supper  ready.  Having  taken 
from  the  camp  stores  a  large  quantity  of  beans,  he  put 
them  into  a  pot  boiling  over  the  fire,  as  he  had  seen  his 
mother  do  in  his  boyhood,  and  then  proceeded  to  pour  in 
salt.  Unfortunately  the  salt-box  slipped  in  his  hand,  and 
he  poured  in  much  more  than  he  had  intended— in  fact,  the* 
whole  contents  of  the  box.  On  the  return  of  the  woodmen 
to  the  cabin,  ravenously  hungry,  they  proceeded  to  dish 
out  the  boiled  beans,  but  the  first  one  who  put  a  spoonful 
in  his  mouth  instantly  cried  out  with  a  loud  objurgation, 
''Thunder  and  lightning  1  this  dish  is  all  salt";  but,  in  a 
mometit,  remembering  that  if  he  found  fault  he  must  him- 
self become  cook,  he  said  very  gently,  *^But  I  like  salt/' 
Both  senators  laughed  and  agreed  that  they  would  give 
an  honest  report  of  their  feelings  to  Senator  Sawyer 
when  they  had  seen  the  President.  On  their  return,  Saw- 
yet  met  them  and  said,  "Well,  honest  Injun,  how  was  it?" 
They  both  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  we  like  salt." 
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Among  many  interesting  experiences  I  recall  espe- 
cially a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pairchild,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury*  He  spoke  of  the  civil  service,  and  said 
that  a  short  time  previously  President  Cleveland  had 
said  to  him,  regarding  the  crowd  pressing  for  office :  *  *  A 
suggestion  to  these  office-seekers  as  to  the  good  of  the 
country  would  make  them  faint. ' ' . 

During  this  dinner  I  happened  to .  be  seated  between 
fcjenatoi-s  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  and  Vance  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  presently  Mr,  Vance — one  of  the  joUiest  mort^  1 
have  ever  met— turned  toward  his  colleague,  Senator  Sher- 
man, and  said,  very  blandly:  *' Senator,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  back  from  Ohio;  I  hope  you  found  your  fences  in 
good  condition."  There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  when 
it  was  finished  Senator  Sherman  told  me  in  a  pleasant 
way  how  the  well-known  joke  about  his  **  looking  after  his 
fences ' '  arose.  He  said  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
farm  in  Ohio,  and  that  some  years  previously  his  tenant 
wrote  urging  him  most  earnestly  to  improve  its  fences, 
so  that  finally  he  went  to  Ohio  to  look  into  the  matter. 
On  arriving  there,  he  found  a  great  crowd  awaiting 
him  and  calling  for  a  speech,  when  he  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  he  had  not  come  to  Ohio  on  political  busi- 
ness, but  had  merely  come  'Ho  look  after  his  fences." 
The  phrase  caught  the  popular  fancy,  and  '*to  look  after 
one's  fences"  became  synonymous  with  minding  one's 
political  safeguards. 

I  remember  also  an  interesting  talk  with  Mr.  Bayard, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  senators  in  his  time, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  became,  at  a 
later  period,  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain.  Speaking  of  office-seeking,  he  gave  a  comical 
account  of  the  developing  claims  of  sundry  applicants 
for  foreign  missions,  who,  he  said, ' '  are  at  first  williiig  to 
go,  ne^  anxious  to  go,  and  finally  angry  because  ihey 
cannot  go." 

On  another  social  occasion,  the  possibility  of  another 
attempt  at  secession  by  States  being  discussed.  General 
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Butler  of  South  Carolina  said:  **No  more  secession  for 
me. ' '  To  this,  Senator  Gibson,  who  also  had  been  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  service,  and  had  seen 
much  hard  fighting,  said,  '* And  no  more  for  me/'  Butler 
rejoined,  "We  may  have  to  help  in  preventing  others  from 
seceding  one  of  these  days. ' '  I  was  glad  to  note  that  both 
Butler  and  Gibson  spoke  thoroughly  well  of  their  former 
arch-«nemy,  General  Grant. 

Very  interesting  was  it  to  meet  again  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft. He  referred  to  his  long  service  as  minister  at 
Berlin,  expressed  his  surprise  that  Bismarck,  whom  he 
remembered  as  fat,  had  become  bony,  and  was  very  severe 
against  both  clericals  and  liberals  who  had  voted  against 
allowing  aid  to  Bismarck  in  the  time  of  his  country's 
greatest  necessity. 

I  also  met  my  Cornell  colleague  Goldwin  Smith,  the 
former  Oxford  professor  and  historian,  who  expressed  his 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  perfect  order  and  decorum  of 
the  crowd,  numbering  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  at  the 
presidential  levee  the  night  before.  In  order  to  under- 
stand what  an  American  crowd  was  like,  instead  of  going 
into  the  White  House  by  the  easier  way,  as  he  was  entitled 
by  his  invitation  to  do,  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  long 
procession  far  outside  the  gate  and  gradually  moved 
through  the  grounds  into  the  presidential  presence,  taking 
about  an  hour  for  the  purpose.  He  said  that  there  was 
never  any  pressing,  crowding,  or  impatience,  and  he  com- 
pared the  crowd  most  favorably  with  any  similar  body  in 
a  London  street. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  I  also  found  a  very  substantial, 
interesting  man;  but  especially  fascinating  was  General 
Sheridan,  who,  at  a  dinner  given  by  my  Berlin  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  described  the  scene  at  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte  when,  owing  to  a  rush  by  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  for  a  time  in  real  danger  and 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  fall  back.  He  said  that  during 
the  panic  and  retreat  toward  Thionville  he  saw  the  Em- 
peror halt  from  time  to  time  to  scold  soldiers  who  threw 
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away  their  muskets;  that  very  many  German  soldiers, 
during  this  panic,  cast  aside  everything  except  the  clothes 
they  wore— not  only  their  guns,  but  their  helmets;  that 
afterward  the  highways  and  fields  were  strewn  thickly 
with  these,  and  that  wagons  were  sent  out  to  collect  them. 
He  also  said  that  Bismarck  spoke  highly  to  him  regard- 
ing the  martial  and  civil  qualities  of  the  crown  prince, 
afterward  the  Emperor  Frederick,  but  that  regarding 
the  Red  Prince,  Frederick  Charles,  he  expressed  a  very 
different  opinion. 

Speaking  of  a  statement  that  some  one  had  invented 
armor  which  would  ward  off  a  rifle-ball,  Sheridan  said 
that  during  the  Civil  War  an  officer  who  wore  a  steel  vest 
beneath  his  coat  was  driven  out  of  decent  Society  by  gen- 
eral contempt ;  and  at  this  Goldwin  Smith  told  a  story  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  when  troubled  by  an  in- 
ventor of  armor,  nearly  scared  him  to  death  by  ordering 
him  to  wear  his  own  armor  and  allow  a  platoon  of  soldiers 
to  fire  at  him. 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation  Sheridan  said 
that  soldiers  were  braver  now  than  ever  before— braver, 
indeed,  than  the  crusaders,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  days  they  wear  no  armor.  To  this  Goldwin 
Smith  answered  that  he  thought  war  in  the  middle  ages 
was  more  destructive  than  even  in  our  time.  Sheridan 
said  that  breech-loading  rifles  kill  more  than  all  the 
cannon. 

At  a  breakfast  given  by  Goldwin  Smith  at  Wormley's, 
Bancroft,  speaking  of  Berlin  matters,  said  that  the  Em- 
peror William  did  not  know  that  Germany  was  the  second 
power  in  the  world  so  far  as  a  mercantile  navy  was  con- 
cerned until  he  himself  told  him;  and  on  the  ignorance 
of  monarchs  regarding  their  own  domains,  Goldwin 
Smith  said  that  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  assured  by  Na- 
poleon III  that  in  the  plebiscite  he  would  have  the  vote  of 
the  army,  which  was  five  hundred  thousand,  answered, 
**But,  your  majesty,  your  army  numbers  seven  hundred 
thousand,"  whereupon  the  Emperor  was  silent.    The  in- 
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ference  was  that  his  majesty  knew  a  large  part  of  his 
army  to  b^  merely  on  paper. 

At  this  Mr.  John  Field,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  went  to 
General  Grant  at  Long  Branch,  and  asked  him  how  the 
war  was  likely  to  turn  out,  to  which  the  general  answered, 
*  *  As  I  am  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am  unable  to 
answer. *'  *'But,''  said  Field,  **I  am  a  citizen  sovereign 
and  ask  an  opinion. ' '  '  *  Well, ' '  said  General  Grant,  *  *  con- 
fidentially, the  Germans  will  beat  the  French  thoroughly 
and  march  on  Paris.  The  French  army  is  a  mere  shell.  *' 
This  reminded  me  that  General  Grant,  on  my  own  visit 
to  him  some  weeks  before,  had  foretold  to  me  sundry  diffi- 
culties of  Lord  Wolseley  in  Egypt  just  as  they  afterward 
occurred. 

At  a  diimer  with  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont  I  met 
(General  Schenck,  formerly  a  leading  member  of  Congress 
and  minister  to  Brazil  and  to  England.  He  was  very  in- 
teresting in  his  sketches  of  English  orators;  thought 
Bright  the  best,  Gladstone  admirable,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  with  his  everlasting  hawing  and  humming, 
intolerable.  He  gave  interesting  reminiscences  of  Tom 
Corwin,  his  old  preceptor,  and  said  that  Corwin's  power 
over  an  audience  was  magical.  He  added  that  he  once 
attended  a  public  dinner  in  Boston,  and,  sitting  near 
Everett,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  noticed  that  when  the 
waiters  sought  to  clear  the  table  and  were  about  to  remove 
a  bouquet  containing  two  small  flags,  Everett  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  it,  and  that  later  in  the  evening,  during 
his  speech,  just  at  the  proper  point,  he  caught  up  these 
flags^  as  if  accidentally,  and  waved  them.  He  said  that 
everything  with  Everett  and  Choate  seemed  to  be  cut  and 
dried;  that  even  the  interruptions  seemed  prepared  be- 
forehand. 

Senator  Morrill  then  told  a  story  regarding  Everett  *6 
great  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Dudley  Observatory 
at  Albany,  which  I  had  heard  at  the  time  of  its  delivery. 
In  this  speech  Everett  said:  ''Last  night,  crossing  th& 
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Connecticut  River,  I  saw  mirrored  in  its  waters  Arcturus, 
then  fully  at  the  zenith,  and  I  thought, ' '  etc.,  etc. ; ' '  but, ' ' 
said  Morrill,  *  *  some  one  looked  into  the  matter  and  found 
that  Everett,  before  leaving  home,  had  evidently  turned 
the  globe  in  his  study  wrong  side  up,  for  at  that  time 
Arcturus  was  not  at  the  zenith,  but  at  the  nadir.'' 

At  the  Cornell  commencement  of  this  year  (1885)  I 
resigned  my  presidency  of  the  university.  It  had  nomi- 
nally  lasted  eighteen  years,  but  really  more  than  twenty, 
since  I  tad  taken  the  lead  in  the  work  of  the  university 
even  before  its  charter  was  granted,  twenty  years  pre- 
viously, and  from  that  day  the  main  charge  of  its  organi- 
zation and  of  everything  except  providing  funds  had  been 
intrusted  to  me.  Regarding  this  part  of  my  life  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  another  chapter. 

Shortly  after  this  resignation  two  opportunities  were 
offered  me  which  caused  me  considerable  thought. 

As  to  the  first,  President  Cleveland  was  kind  enough 
to  write  me  an  autograph  letter  asking  whether  I  would 
accept  one  of  the  positions  on  the  new  Interstate  Railway 
Commission.  I  felt  it  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  act  as 
colleague  with  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Cooley,  Mr. 
Morrison,  and  others  already  upon  that  board,  but  I  rec- 
ognized my  own  incompetence  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
such  a  position  properly.  Though  I  had  been,  some  years 
before,  a.  director  in  two  of  the  largest  railway  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States,  my  heart  was  never  in  that 
duty,  and  I  never  prepared  myself  to  discharge  it. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  fully,  I  felt  obliged  to  decline 
the  place.  My  heart  was  set  on  finishing  the  book  whidi 
I  had  so  long  wished  to  publish,— my  **  History  of  thfe 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,"— and  in  order  to 
cut  myself  off  from  other  work  and  get  some  needed 
rest  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  October  3,  1885,  but  while 
engaged  most  delightfully  in  visits  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  various  places  on  the  Continent,  I  received 
by  cable  an  offer  which  had  also  a  very  tempting  side. 
It  was  sent  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  Henry  Sage  of  Ithaca, 
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tirged  me  to  accept  the  nomination  to  Congress  from  that 
district,  and  assured  me  that  the  nomination  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  election.  There  were  some  reasons  why  suoh  a 
position  was  attractive  to  me,  but  the  more  I  thought  of 
it  the  more  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  discharge  these  duties 
properly  would  take  me  from  other  work  to  which  I  was 
pledged.  Before  deciding  the  question,  however,  I  deter- 
mined to  consult  two  old  friends  who  were  then  living  in 
London  hotels  adjacent  to  my  own.  The  first  of  these  was 
my  dear  old  instructor,  with  whom  my  relations  had  been 
of  the  kindest  ever  since  my  first  year  at  Yale -^President 
Porter. 

On  my  laying  the  matter  before  him,  he  said,  **  Accept 
by  all  means ' ' ;  but  as  I  showed  him  the  reasons  on  both 
sides,  he  at  last  reluctantly  agreed  with  me  that  probably 
it  was  best  to  send  a  declination. 

The  other  person  consulted  was  Mr.  James  Belden  of 
Syracuse,  afterward  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Onondaga  district,  a  politician  who  had  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  our  State.  We  had  been, 
during  a  long  period,  political  adversaries,  but  I  had 
come  to  respect  sundry  qualities  he  had  more  lately  ex- 
hibited, and  therefore  went  to  him  as  a  practical  man 
and  laid  the  case  before  him.  He  expressed  his  great 
surprise  that  I  should  advise  with  him,  my  old  political 
adversary,  but  he  said,  **  Since  you  do  come,  I  will  give 
you  the  very  best  advice  I  can.*' 

We  then  went  over  the  case  together,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  he  advised  me  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  my  friends 
could  have  done,  and  with  a  shrewdness  and  foresight 
all  his  own. 

One  of  his  arguments  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  *'To 
be  successful  in  politics  a  man  must  really  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  it  must  be  his  first  thought  in  the  morning  and 
his  last  at  night ;  everything  else  must  yield  to  it.  Here- 
tofore you  have  quietly  gone  on  your  way,  sought  nothing, 
and  taken  what  has  been  freely  tendered  you  in  the  in^ 
terest  of  the  party  and  of  the  public.    I  know  the  Elmira 
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district,  and  you  can  have  the  nomination  and  the  election 
without  trouble;  but  the  question  is  whether  you  could 
ever  be  happy  in  the  sort  of  work  which  you  must  do  in 
order  to  take  a  proper  place  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. First  of  all,  you  must  give  up  everything  else  and 
devote  yourself  to  that  alone;  and  even  then,  when  you 
have  succeeded,  you  have  only  to  look  about  you  and  see 
the  men  who  have  achieved  success  in  that  way,  and  who, 
after  all,  have  found  in  it  nothing  but  disappointment." 
In  saying  this  he  expressed  the  conclusion  at  which  I  had 
already  arrived. 

I  cabled  my  absolute  declination  of  the  nomination,  and 
was  reproved  by  my  friends  for  not  availing  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  take  part  in  political  affairs,  but  have 
nevertheless  always  felt  that  my  decision  was  wise. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  never  had,  and  never  desired  to 
have,  any  capacity  for  the  rough-and-tumble  of  poli- 
tics. I  greatly  respect  many  of  the  men  who  have  gifts  of 
that  sort,  but  have  recognized  the  fact  that  my  influence 
in  and  on  politics  must  be  of  a  different  kind.  I  have 
indeed  taken  part  in  some  stormy  scenes  in  conventions, 
meetings,  and  legislatures,  but  always  with  regret.  My 
true  role  has  been  a  more  quiet  one.  My  ambition, 
whether  I  have  succeeded  in  it  or  not,  has  been  to  set 
young  men  in  trains  of  fruitful  thought,  to  bring  mature 
men  into  the  line  of  right  reason,  and  to  aid  in  devising 
and  urging  needed  reforms,  in  developing  and  supporting 
wise  policies,  and  in  building  up  institutions  which  shall 
strengthen  what  is  best  in  American  life. 

Early  in  1891  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers 
of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men  in  political 
life  that  I  have  ever  known,  to  accompany  him  and 
certain  other  gentlemen  to  Washington,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  now  become  President  of 
the  United  States,  an  argument  for  the  extension  of  the 
civil-service  rules.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Senator  Cabot  Lodge,  our  delegation  reached 
the  Executive  Mansion  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  President, 
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and  were  received  in  a^  way  which  surprised  me.  Mr. 
Harrison  seemed,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  good  humor.  He 
stood  leaning  on  the  comer  of  his  desk,  and  he  asked  none 
of  us  to  sit.  All  of  us  had  voted  for  him,  and  had  come 
to  him  in  his  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
country;  but  he  seemed  to  like  us  none  the  better  for  all 
that.  The  first  spe,ech  was  made  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Dwell- 
ing on  the  disappointment  of  thoughtful  Republicans 
throughout  the  country  at  the  delay  in  redeeming  pledges 
made  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service,  and  reiterated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  in  a 
plaj-ful  way  referred  to  the  conduct  of  certain  officials  in 
Buffalo,  when  the  President  interrupted  him,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  very  brusquely  and  even  rudely, 
saying:  '*Mr.  Rogers,  you  have  no  right  to  impute  evil 
motives  to  any  man.  The  motives  of  these  gentlemen  to 
whom  you  refer  are  presumably  as  good  as  your  own.  An 
argument  based  upon  such  imputations  cannot  advance  the 
cause  you  support  in  the  slightest  degree.*'  Mr.  Rogers 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  for  a  moment,  but,  having 
resumed  his  speech,  he  presented,  in  a  very  dignified  and 
convincing  way,  the  remainder  of  his  argument.  He  was 
followed  by  the  other  members  from  various  States,  giv- 
ing different  sides  of  the  case,  each  showing  the  impor- 
tance which  Republicans  in  his  own  part  of  the  country 
attributed  to  an  extension  of  the  civil-service  rules. 

My  own  turn  came  last.  I  said :  * '  Mr.  President :  I  will 
make  no  speech,  but  will  simply  state  two  facts. 

** First:  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  every 
high  school,  college,  and  university  in  the  Northern  States 
has  been  a  center  of  Republican  ideas :  no  one  will  gainsay 
this  for  a  moment.  But  recently  there  has  come  a  change. 
Ihiring  nearly  twenty  .years  it  has  been  my  duty  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  candidates  for 
various  positions  in  its  faculty;  the  fundamental  charter 
of  the  institution  absolutely  forbids  any  consideration,  in 
such  cases,  of  the  party  or  sect  to  which  any  candidate 
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belongs,  and  I  have  always  faithfully  carried  out  that, 
injunction,  never,  in  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  nomina- 
tions that  I  have  made,  allowing  the  question  of  politics  to 
enter  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  still  it  has  happened  that, 
almost  without  exception,  the  candidates  have  proved  to  be 
Republicans,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times  I  hav^ 
regretted  it;  for  the  university  has  been  obliged  fre- 
quently to  ask  for  legislation  from  a  Democratic  legis.- 
lature,  and  I  have  always  feared  that  this  large  prepon- 
derance of  Republican  professors  would  be  brought  up 
against  us  as  an  evidence  that  we  were  not  true  to  the 
principles  of  our  charter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  down  to 
two  or  three  years  since,  there  were,  as  I  casually  learned, 
out  of  a  faculty  of  about  fifty  members,  not  over  eight 
or  ten  Democrats.  But  during  these  recent  years  all  this 
has  been  changed,  and  at  the  State  election,  when*  Judge 
Folger  was  defeated  for  the  governorship,  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that,  almost  without  exception,  my  colleagues  in 
the  faculty  had  voted  the  Democratic  ticket;  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  but  three  besides  myself  had  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate."  President  Harrison  immediately 
said:  **Mr.  White,  was  that  not  chiefly  due  to  the  free- 
trade  tendencies  of  college-men?"  I  answered:  **No,  Mr. 
President;  the  great  majority  of  these  men  who  voted 
with  the  Democrats  were  protectionists,  and  you  will 
yourself  see  that  they  must  have  been  so  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  down  to  that 
election.  All  that  I  hear  leads  me  to  the  conviction 
that  the  real  cause  is  disappointment  at  the  delay  of  the 
Republican  party  in  making  good  its  promises  to  improve 
the  public  service.  In  this  question  the  faculties  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  especially  in  the  Eastern^  Mid- 
dle, and  Northern  States,  take  a  deep  interest.  In  fact,  it 
is  with  them  the  question  of  all  questions;  and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  things  which,  at  that  election  in  New 
York,  caused  the  most  overwhelming  defeat  that  a  candi- 
date for  governor  had  ever  experienced,"  To  this  the 
President  listened  attentively,  and  I  then  said:  ''Mr. 
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President,  my  second  point  is  this:  The  State  of  New 
York  is,  of  course,  of  immense  importance  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  it  has  been  carried  in  recent  years  by  a 
majority  of  a  few  hundred  votes.  There  are  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  school  districts  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  earnest  men— anywhere  from  a  handful 
to  a  houseful— who  believe  that  since  the  slavery  ques- 
tion is  removed  from  national  politics,  the  only  burning 
question  which  remains  is  the  *  spoils  system'  and  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  Now,  you  have  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  fourteen  thousand  school  districts  by  a  very 
small  figure,  and  you  will  see  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have  myself  addressed  meetings 
in  many  of  these  districts  in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  have  had  correspondence  with  other  districts  in 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  am  sure  that  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  feeling  on  the  subject  in  great  numbers  of  them,— 
a  feeling  akin  to  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  anti-slavery 
days  'fanaticism,'— that  is,  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
this  is  now  the  most  important  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  it  must  be  settled  in  precedence 
to  all  others." 

The  President  received  what  I  had  to  say  courteously, 
and  then  began  a  reply  to  us  all.  He  took  at  first  rather 
a  bitter  tone,  saying  that  he  had  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  all  of  us;  that  the  Civil  Service  League  had  de- 
nounced his  administration  most  unjustly  for  its  relation 
to  the  spoils  system ;  that  he  was  moving  as  rapidly  in  the 
matter  as  circumstances  permitted;  that  he  was  anxious 
to  redeem  the  promises  made  by  the  party  and  by  himself ; 
that  he  had  already  done  something  and  purposed  to  do 
more ;  and  that  the  glorifications  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  previous  administration  in  this  respect,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own,  had  been  grossly  unjust. 

To  this  we  made  a  short  rejoinder  on  one  point,  stating 
that  his  complaint  against  us  was  without  foundation; 
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that  not  one  of  ns  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
League ;  that  not  one  of  us  had  taken  any  part  in  its  de* 
liberations ;  and  that  we  could  not,  therefore,  be  made  re- 
sponsible in  any  way  for  its  utterances.  The  President 
now  became  somewhat  more  genial,  though  he  did  not 
ask  us  to  be  seated,  alluding  in  a  pungent  but  good-na- 
tured way  to  the  zeal  for  reform  shown  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  standing  by,  and  closing  in  considerably  better 
humor  than  he  had  begun.  Although  I  cannot  say  that  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  treatment  of  the  committee, 
I  remembered  that,  although  courtesy  was  not  generally 
considered  his  strong  point,  he  was  known  to  possess 
many  sterling  qualities,  and  I  felt  bound  to  allow  that  his 
speech  revealed  a  man  of  strength  and  honest  purpose. 
All  of  us,  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Lodge,  came 
away  believing  that  good  had  been  done,  and  that  the 
President,  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  would  do 
what  he  could  in  the  right  direction ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  this  expectation  was  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MoBINLEY  AND  ROOSEVELT —1891-1904 

DURING  the  summer  of  1891  came  a  eurions  episode  in 
my  life,  to  which,  as  it  was  considerably  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  tfme,  and  as  various  sensational 
news-makers  have  dwelt  upon  it  since,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer.  During  several  years  before,— in  fact,  ever  since 
my  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate,— various  people,  and 
especially  my  old  Cornell  students  throughout  the  State, 
had  written  to  me  and  published  articles  in  my  behalf 
as  a  candidate  for  governor.  I  had  never  encour- 
aged these,  and  whenever  I  referred  to  them  deprecated 
them,  since  I  preferred  a  very  different  line  of  life, 
and  felt  that  the  grapple  with  spoilsmen  which  every 
governor  must  make  would  wear  me  out  very  rapidly. 
But  the  election  which  was  that  year  approaching  was  felt 
to  be  very  important,  and  old  friends  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  thought  that,  in  the  severe  contest 
which  was  expected,  I  stood  a  better  chance  of  election 
than  any  other  who  could  be  named  at  that  particular 
time,  their  theory  being  that  the  Gterman  vote  of  the  State 
would  come  to  me,  and  that  it  would  probably  come  to  no 
other  Republican. 

The  reason  for  this  theory  was  that  I  had  received  part 
of  my  education  in  Germany ;  had  shown  especial  interest 
in  German  history  and  literature,  lecturing  upon  them  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Cornell;  had  resided  in 
Berlin  as  minister;  had,  on  my  return,  delivered  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  an  address  on  the  **New  Germany,  *' 
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wherein  were  shown  some  points  in  German  life  which 
Americans  might  study  to  advantage ;  had  also  delivered 
an  address  on  the  *  *  Contributions  of  Germany  to  American 
Civilization ' ' ;  and  had,  at  various  times,  formed  pleasant 
relations  with  leading  Germans  of  both  parties.  The  fact 
was  perfectly  well  known,  also,  that  I  was  opposed  to  the 
sumptuary  laws  which  had  so  largely  driven  Germans  out 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  had  declared  that  these  were 
not  only  unjust  to  those  immediately  affected  by  them,  but 
injurious  to  the  very  interests  of  temperance,  which  they 
were  designed  to  promote. 

I  was  passing  the  summer  at  Magnolia,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  when  an  old  friend,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  German- American,  came  from  New  York  and 
asked  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  governorship. 
I  was  very  reluctant,  for  special  as  well  as  general  rea- 
sons. My  first  wish  was  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  cer- 
tain long-deferred  historical  work;  my  health  was  not 
strong;  I  felt  utterly  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  position  of  governor,  highly  honorable  as 
it  is,  presented  no  especial  attractions  to  me>  my  ambition 
not  being  in  that  Una  Therefore  it  was  that  at  first  I 
urged  my  friends  to  combine  upon  some  other  person; 
but  as  they  came  back  and  insisted  that  they  oould 
agree  on  no  one  else,  and  that  I  could  bring  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  men  who  would  otherwise  oppose  it; 
I  reluctantly  agreed  to  discuss  the  subject  with  some  of 
the  leading  Republicans  in  New  York,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  organ- 
ized management  I  of  the  party. 

In.  our  two  or  three  conversations  Mr.  Piatt  impWssed 
me  curiously,  I  had  known  him  slightly  for  many  years ; 
indeed,  we  had  belonged  to  the  same  class  at  Yale,  but  as 
he  had  left  it  and  I  had  entered  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year  we  did  not  know  each  other  at  that  period. 
We  had  met  occasionally  when  we  were  both  supporting 
Mr.  Conkling,  but  had  broken  from  each  other  at  the  time 
when  he  was  supporting  Mr.  Blaine,  and  I,  Mr.  Edmund^, 
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for  the  nomination  at  Chicago.  Our  discussion  now  took 
a  form  which  somewhat  surprised  me.  The  general  be- 
lief thrt)ughout  the  State  was,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Piatt's 
first  question,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  main  question,  in  any  such 
discussion,  would  be,  necessarily,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
candidate  toward  Mr.  Piatt's  own  interests  and  aspirar 
tions.  But  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  the  discussions  he*- 
tween  us  no  such  questions  were  ever  asked,  approached, 
or  even  hinted  at.  Mr.  Piatt  never  asked  me  a  question 
regarding  my  attitude  toward  him  or  toward  his  friends; 
he  never  even  hinted  at  my  making  any  pledge  or  promise 
to  do  anything  or  not  to  do  anything  with  reference  to 
his  own  interests  or  to  those  of  any  other  person;  bis 
whole  effort  was  directed  to  finding-  what  strength  my 
nomination  would  attract  to  the  party  and  what  it  would 
repel.  He  had  been  informed  regarding  one  or  two  un- 
popular votes  of  mine  when  I  was  in  the  State  Senate— as, 
for  example,  that  I  had  opposed  the  efforts  of  a  powerful 
sectarian  organization  to  secure  the  gift  of  certain  valu- 
able landed  property  from  the  city  of  New  York ;  he  had 
also  been  informed  regarding  certain  review  and  maga- 
zine articles  in  which  I  had  spoken  my  mind  somewhat 
freely  against  certain  influences  in  the  State  which  were 
still  powerful,  and  it  had  been  hinted  to  him  that  my 
''Warfare  of  Science"  chapters  might  have  alienated  a 
considerable  number  of  the  more  narrow-minded  clergy- 
men and  their  flocks. 

I  told  Mr.  Piatt  frankly  that  these  fears  seemed  quite 
likely  to  be  well  founded,  and  that  there  were  some  other 
difficulties  which  I  could  myself  suggest  to  him :  that  I  had, 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  made  many  opponents  in  sup- 
porting Cornell  University,  and  in  expressing  my  mind 
on  various  questions,  political  and  religious,  and  that 
these  seemed  to  me  likely  to  cost  the  party  very  many 
votes.  I  therefore  suggested  that  he  consult  certain  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  State  who  were  entitled  to 
have  an  opinion,  and  especially  two  men  of  ihe  highest 
judgment  in   such   matters— Chief  Justice  Andrews  ctf 
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Syracuse,  and  Carroll  Earl  Smith,  editor  of  the  leading 
Republican  journal  in  central  New  York.  The  result  was 
that  telegrams  and  letters  were  exchanged,  these  gentle- 
men declaring  their  decided  opinion  that  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  were  bygones,  and  could  not  be  resuscitated  in 
the  coming  contest ;  that  they  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
real  questions  sure  to  arise ;  and  that  even  in  the  election 
immediately  following,  the  vote  which  I  had  cast  against 
giving  a  large  tract  of  Ward's  Island  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution,  I  had  lost  no  votes,  but  had  held  my  own  with 
the  other  candidates,  and  even  gained  upon  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Piatt  also  discussed  my  relations  to  the  Germans 
and  to  the  graduates  of  Cornell  University  who  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State;  and  as  these,  without  exception, 
so  far  as  could  be  learned,  were  my  warm  personal 
friends,  it  was  felt  by  those  who  had^presented  my  name, 
and  finally,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Piatt,  that  these  two  elements 
in  my  support  might  prove  valuable. 

Still,  in  spite  of  this,  I  advised  steadily  against  my  own 
nomination,  and  asked  Mr.  Piatt:  '*Why  don't  you  sup- 
port your  friend  Senator  Fassett  of  Elmira!  He  is  a 
young  man ;  he  has  very  decided  abilities ;  he  is  popular  ; 
his  course  in  the  legislature  has  been  admirable ;  you  have 
made  him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
known  to  be  worthy  of  the  place.  Why  don't  you  ask 
him!"  Mr.  Piatt's  frankness  in  reply  increased  my  re- 
spect for  him.  He  said:  **I  need  not  confess  to  you  that, 
I)ersonally,  I  would  prefer  Mr.  Fajssett  to  yourself;  but  if 
he  were  a  candidate  he  would  have  to  carry  the  entire 
weight  of  my  unpopularity." 

Mr.  Piatt  was  from  first  to  last  perfectly  straightfor* 
ward.  He  owed  me  nothing,  for  I  had  steadily  voted 
against  him  and  his  candidate  in  the  National  Convention 
at  Chicago.  He  had  made  no  pledges  to  me,  for  I  hdd 
allowed  him  to  make  none— even  if  he  had  been  disposed 
to  do  so ;  moreover,  many  of  my  ideas  were  opposed  to  his 
own.  I  think  the  heaviest  piece  of  work  I  ever  undertook 
was  when,  some  months  before,  I  had  endeavored  to  con- 
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vert  him  to  the  civil-service-ref onn  forces ;  but  while  I  had 
succeeded  in  converting  a  good  many  others,  he  remained 
intractable,  and  on  that  subject  we  were  at  opposite  poles. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  altogether  to  his  credit  that, 
in  spite  of  this  personal  and  theoretical  antagonism  be- 
tween us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  made,  and  he 
knew  that  I  would  make,  no  pledges  or  promises  what- 
ever to  him  in  view  of  an  election,  he  had  favored  my 
nomination  solely  as  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  Repub- 
lican victory  in  the  State;  and  I  will  again  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  his  own  personal  advantage  entered 
into  his  thoughts  on  this  occasion.  His  pride  and  his 
really  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Republioan 
party,  as  he  understood  them,  led  him  to  desire,  above  all 
things,  a  triumph  over  the  Democratic  forces,  and  the 
only  question  in  his  mind  was.  Who  could  best  secure  the 
victory  f 

At  tiie  close  of  these  conferences  he  was  evidently  in  my 
favor,  but  on  leaving  the  city  I  said  to  him :  * '  Do  not  con- 
sider yourself  as  in  any  way  pledged  to  my  support.  Go 
to  the  convention  at  Rochester,  and  decide  what  is  best 
after  you  get  there.  I  have  no  desire  for  the  nomination— 
in  fact,  would  prefer  that  some  one  else  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  I  have  been  long  out  of  touch  with 
the  party  managers  in  the  State.  I  don't  feel  that  they 
would  support  me  as  they  would  support  some  man  like 
Mr.  Fassett,  whom  they  know  and  like  personally,  and  I 
shall  not  consider  you  as  pledged  to  me  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I  don't  ask  it;  I  don't  wish  it;  in  fact,  I  prefer 
the  contrary.  Go  to  Rochester,  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances, and  decide  as  you  see  fit. ' ' 

In  the  meantime  various  things  seemed  to  strengthen 
my  candidacy.  Leading  Germans  who  had  been  for  some 
time  voting  with  the  Democratic  party  pledged  themselves 
to  my  support  if  I  were  nominated,  and  one  of  them  could 
bring  over  to  my  side  one  of  the  most  powerful  Demo- 
cratic journals  in  the  State;  in  fact,  there  were  pledged 
to  my  support  two  leading  journals  which,  as  matters 
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turned  out  afterward,  opposed  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. 

At  the  convention  which  met  shortly  afterward  at 
Rochester  (September,  1891),  things  went  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated, and  indeed  as  I  had  preferred.  Mr,  Piatt  found 
the  elements  supporting  Mr.  Fassett  even  stronger  than 
he  had  expected.  The  undercurrent  was  too  powerful  for 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  it. 

Of  course  sundry  newspapers  screamed  that  he  had  de- 
ceived and  defeated  me.  I  again  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  this  was  utterly  untrue.  I  am  convinced  that  he  went 
to  Rochester  believing  my  candidacy  best  for  the  party ; 
that  he  really  did  what  he  could  in  my  favor,  but  that  he 
found,  what  I  had  foretold,  that  Mr.  Fassett,  young,  ener- 
getic, known,  and  liked  by  the  active  political  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  naturally  wished  to  lead  the 
forces  and  was  naturally  the  choice  of  the  convention— a 
choioe  which  it  was  not  within  Mr.  Piatt's  power  to 
change. 

Mr.  Fassett  was  nominated,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  received  a  message  which  gave  me  a  greater 
sense  of  relief  than  the  telegram  which  announced  this  fact 
to  me. 

As  regards  the  inside  history  of  the  convention.  Pro- 
fessor Jenks  of  Cornell  University,  a  very  thoughtful 
student  of  practical  politics,  who  had  gone  to  Rochester 
to  see  the  working  of  a  New  York  State  convention,  told 
me  some  time  afterward  that  he  had  circulated  very  freely 
among  the  delegates  from  various  rural  districts ;  that  they 
had  no  acquaintance  with  him,  and  therefore  talked  freely 
in  his  presence  regarding  the  best  policy  of  the  conven- 
tion. As  a  rule,  the  prevailing  feeling  among  them  was 
expressed  as  follows :  *  *  White  don 't  know  the  boys ;  he 
don't  know  the  men  who  do  the  work  of  the  party;  he 
supports  civil-service  reform,  and  that  means  that  after 
doing  the  work  of  the  campaign  we  shall  have  no  better 
chance  for  the  oflSces  than  men  who  have  done  nothing— in 
fact,  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  those  who  have  opposed 
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us.^'  Na  doubt  this  feeling  entered  into  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  of  delegates  and  conduced  to  the  result. 

A  few  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Passett  came  to  Ithaca.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  and  speaking  at  the  public 
meeting  which  he  addressed,  and  of  entertaining  him  at 
my  house.  He  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  position 
to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  but,  unfortunately,  was 
not  elected. 

Having  made  one  or  two  speeches  in  this  campaign,  I 
turned  to  more  congenial  work,  and  in  the  early  spring 
of  the  following  year  (February  12  to  May  16,  1892)  ac- 
cepted an  election  as  non-resident  professor  at  Stanford 
University  in  California,  my  duty  being  to  deliver  a 
course  of  twenty  lectures  upon  *  *  The  Causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.'^  Just  as  I  was  about  to  start,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  very  kindly  invited  me  to  go  as  his  guest  in  his 
own  car  and  with  a  delightful  party.  There  were  eight  of 
us— four  ladies  and  four  gentlemen.  We  went  by  way  of 
Washington,  Chattanooga,  and  New  Orleans,  stopping  at 
each  place,  and  meeting  many  leading  men ;  then  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  we  were  presented  to  Porfirio  Diaz, 
the  president  of  that  republic,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness  and  strength.  I  recall  here  the  fact  that 
the  room  in  which  he  received  us  was  hung  round  with 
satin  coverings,  on  which,  as  the  only  ornament,  were  the 
crown  and  cipher  of  Diaz'  unfortunate  predecessor,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  Thence  we  went  to  California,  and 
zigzag  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle; 
then  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
meeting  everywhere  interesting  men  and  things,  until  at 
Denver  I  left  the  party  and  went  back  to  give  my  lectures 
at  Stanford. 

Retifrning  to  Cornell  University  in  the  early  summer, 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  books  and  happy  in 
resuming  my  .work..  But  now,  July  21,  1892,  came  my 
nomination  by  President  Harrison  to  the  position  of  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg.    On  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  it  wonld  be  instructive  and  agreeable  to  have  a  second 
diplomatic  experience  in  Russia  after  my  absence  of 
nearly  forty  years.  I  therefore  accepted,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1892  left  America  for  St.  Petersburg. 

While  in  Washington  to  receive  my  instructions  before 
leaving,  I  again  met  Mr.  Harrison,  and  must  say  that  he 
showed  a  much  more  kindly  and  genial  side  than  that 
which  had  formerly  been  revealed  to  me,  when  I  had  dis- 
cussed shortcomings  of  his  administration  as  regarded 
the  civil  service. 

My  occupancy  of  this  new  position  lasted  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1894,  and  there  was  one  thing  in  it  which  I  have 
always  regarded  as  a  great  honor.  Mr.  Harrison  had  ap- 
pointed me  at  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  his  term 
of  office ;  I  therefore  naturally  looked  forward  to  a  stay  of 
but  one  year  in  Russia,  and,  when  I  left  America,  certainly 
desired  no  more.  A  little  of  Russian  life  goes  very  far.  It  is 
brilliant  and  attractive  in  many  ways ;  but  for  a  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  duties  and  interests  in  America  it  soon  be- 
comes a  sort  of  exile.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Harrison  ^s  ad- 
ministration, therefore,  I  tendered  my  resignation,  as  is 
customary  with  ministers  abroad  at  such  times,  so  that  it 
would  arrive  in  Washington  on  the  fourth  day  of  March, 
and  then  come  under  the  hand  of  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Cleveland.  I  had  taken  its  acceptance  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  had  made  all  my  arrangements  to  leave  Russia 
on  the  arrival  of  my  successor.  But  soon  I  heard  that 
President  Cleveland  preferred  that  I  should  remain,  and 
thai  so  long  as  I  would  consent  to  remain  no  new  appoint- 
ment would  be  made.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  stead- 
ily voted  against  him,  and  that  he  knew  this,  I  felt  Ms 
conduct  to  be  a  mark  of  confidence  for  which  I  ought  to  he 
grateful,  and  the  result  was  that  I  continued  at  the  post 
another  year,  toward  the  close  of  which  I  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  him,  stating  that  under  no  circumstances  could  I 
remain  longer  than  the  1st  of  October,  1894.  The  fact  was 
that  the  book  which  I  considered  the  main  work  of  my  life 
was  very  nearly  finished.   I  was  anxious  to  have  leisure  to 
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give  it  thorough  revision,  and  this  leisure  I  could  not  have 
in  a  diplomatic  position.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  insisted 
on  terminating  my  career  at  St  Petersburg,  and  that  the 
President  finally  accepted  my  declination  in  a  letter  which 
I  shall  always  prize. 

During  the  following  winter  (1894-1895),  at  Florence, 
Sorrento,  and  Palermo,  my  time  was  steadily  given  to  my 
historical  work;  and  having  returned  home  and  seen  it 
through  the  press,  I  turned  to  another  historical  treatise 
which  had  been  long  deferred,  and  never  did  a  man  more 
thoroughly  enjoy  his  leisure.  I  was  at  last  apparently  my 
own  master,  and  could  work  in  the  midst  of  my  books  and 
in  the  library  of  the  university  to  my  heart's  content. 

But  this  fair  dream  was  soon  brought  to  naught.  In 
December,  1895,  I  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
a  meipber  of  the  commission  to  decide  upon  the  boundary 
line  between  the  British  possessions  in  South  America  and 
Venezuela.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  tendered  me  the  position,  forbade  me  to 
decline  it,  and  I  saw  no  more  literary  leisure  during  the 
following  year. 

As  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  approached  I  had 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  politics,  and  had  again  resumed  the 
historical  work  to  which  I  proposed  to  devote,  mainly,  the 
rest  of  my  life— the  preparation  of  a  biographical  history 
of  modem  Gtermany,  for  which  I  had  brought  together  a 
large  amount  of  material  and  had  prepared  much  manu- 
script. I  also  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  put  into  shape 
for  publication  a  series  of  lectures,  on  which  I  had  ob- 
tained a  mass  of  original  material  in  France,  upon  *  *  The 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution";  and  had  the  new  cam- 
paign been  like  any  of  those  during  the  previous  twenty 
years,  it  would  not  have  interested  me.  But  suddenly  news 
came  of  the  nomination  by  the  Democrats  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  showed  clearly  that  the 
coming  contest  involved,  distinctly,  the  question  between 
the  forces  of  virtual  repudiation,  supporting  a  policy  which 
meant  not  merely  national  disaster  but  generations  of  dis- 
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honor  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  Mr.  MoKinley, 
supporting  a  policy  of  financial  honesty.  Having  then 
been  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  Republican  meeting  at 
Ithaca,  I  made  a  speech  which  was  published  and  widely 
circulated,  giving  the  reasons  why  all  thinking  men  of  both 
parties  ought  to  rally  in  support  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date, and  this  I  followed  with  an  open  letter  to  many  lead- 
ing Democrats  in  the  State.  It  was  begun  as  a  private 
letter  to  a  valued  Democratic  friend,  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
who  has  twice  proved  himself  a  most  useful  and  patri- 
otic minister  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople.  But, 
as  my  pen  was  moving,  another  Democratic  friend  came 
into  my  mind,  then  another,  and  again  another,  until 
finally  my  views  were  given  in  an  open  letter  to  them  all ; 
and  this  having  been  submitted  to  a  friend  in  New  York, 
with  permission  to  use  it  as  he  thought  best,  he  published 
it.  The  result  seemed  fortunate.  It  was  at  once  caught 
up  by  the  press  and  republished  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  cannot  claim  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  wrote  were 
influenced  by  it,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  spite  of  their  ear- 
nest differences  from  President  McKinley  on  very  impor- 
tant questions,  their  feeling  that  this  campaign  involved 
issues  superior  to  any  of  those  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted, led  all  of  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sup- 
port him. 

At  the  suggestion  of  various  friends,  I  also  republished 
in  a  more  extended  form  my  pamphlet  on  *  *  Paper  Money 
Inflation  in  France:  How  it  Came,  What  it  Brought,  and 
How  it  Ended, ' '  which  had  first  been  published  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Garfield  and  others,  as  throwing  light 
on  the  results  of  a  debased  currency,  and  it  was  now  widely 
circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  elected,  and  thus,  in  my  judgment, 
was  averted  the  greatest  peril  which  our  Republic  has  en- 
countered since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Having 
now  some  time  for  myself,  I  accepted  sundry  invitations 
to  address  the  students  of  two  of  the  greater  State  univer- 
sities  of  the  West.    It  gave  me  pleasure  to  visit  them,  on 
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many  actounts,  and  above  all  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
the  magnificent  advance  that  has  been  made  by  them  in 
becoming  universities  worthy  of  our  country. 

My  anticipations  were  far  more  than  met.  My  old  stu- 
dent and  successor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  as  pro- 
fessor and  at  Cornell  University  as  president,  Dr.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  welcomed  me  to  the  institution  over  which 
he  so  worthily  presided— the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin; and  having  visited  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore, I  was  now  amazed  at  its  progress.  The  subject  of 
my  address,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of  students, 
was  ** Evolution  versus  Revolution  in  Politics,"  and  never 
have  I  spoken  with  more  faith  and  hope.  Looking  into 
the  faces  of  that  immense  assembly  of  students,  in  training 
for  the  best  work  of  their  time,  lifted  me  above  all  doubts 
as  the  future  of  that  commonwealth. 

From  Madison  I  went  to  Minneapolis  under  an  invita- 
tion to  address  the  students  at  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  again  my  faith  and  hope  were  renewed  as 
I  looked  into  the  faces  of  those  great  audiences  of  young 
men  and  young  women.  They  filled  me  with  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  country.  At  Minneapolis  I  also  met 
various  notable  men,  among  them  Archbishop  Ireland, 
who  had  interested  me  much  at  a  former  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  became  sure  that  whatever  ecclesiastics  of  his 
church  generally  might  feel  toward  the  United  States,  he 
was  truly  patriotic.  Alas  for  both  church  and  state-  that 
such  prelates  as  Gibbons,  Ireland,  Keane,  Spalding,  and 
the  like,  should  be  in  a  minority ! 

But  my  most  curious  experience  was  due  to  another 
citizen  of  Minnesota.  Having  been  taken  to  the  State 
House,  I  was  introduced,  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  so 
widely  known  by  his  publications  regarding  the  authorship 
of  Shakspere  's  writings ;  and  on  my  asking  him  whether 
he  was  now  engaged  on  any  literary  work,  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  about  to  publish  a  book  which  would  leave  no 
partkle  of  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  man,  that 
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the  writiiigs  attributed  to  Shakspere  were  really  due  to 
Francis  Bacon.  During  this  conversation  the  house  was 
droning  on  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  proceedings 
fell  upon  my  ear  much  like  the  steady  nimble  of  a  mill ;  but 
suddenly  the  mill  seemed  to  stop,  my  own  name  was  called, 

and  immediately  afterward  came  the  words:  '*Mr.  

of and  Mr. of will  escort  Mr.  White  to 

the  chair. ' '  It  was  a  very  sudden  awakening  from  my  talk 
with  Mr.  Donnelly  on  literature,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  '  *  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, ' '  and,  in  a  long  fur> 
lined  coat  much  the  worse  for  wear  and  bespattered  with 
mud,  was  conducted  to  the  speaker,  who,  after  formal 
greetings,  turned  me  loose  on  the  audience.  Naturally  my 
speech  revealed  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind— wonder 
at  the  progress  made  by  the  State,  admiration  for  its  in- 
stitutions, confidence  in  its  future,  pride  in  its  relation  to 
the  Union.  At  the  close  of  this  brief  talk  a  few  members 
set  up  a  call  for  Mr.  Donnelly  to  respond,  whereupon  he 
promptly  arose,  and  of  all  the  speeches  I  have  ever  heard 
hid  was  certainly  the  most  surprising.  It  had  seemed  to 
me  that  my  own  remarks  had  glorified  Minnesota  up  to  the 
highest  point ;  but  they  were  tame  indeed  compared  to  his. 
Having  first  dosed  me  with  blarney,  he  proceeded  to  deluge 
the  legislature  with  balderdash.  One  part  of  his  speech 
ran  substantially  on  this  wise : 

**Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  when  he  returns  to 
his  home,  to  tell  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  East  what  he  has 
seen  during  his  visit  to  this  great  State ;  and,  sir,  we  also 
wish  him  to  tell  them  that  Minnesota  and  the  great  North- 
west will  no  longer  consent  to  be  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  the  East.  The  strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
future  center  of  American  greatness  is  here  in  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  far  from  this  place  I  own  a  farm."  (Here 
I  began  to  wonder  what  was  coming  next.)  *^From  that 
farm,  on  one  side,  the  waters  trickle  down  until  they  reach 
the  rivulets,  and  then  the  streams,  ^d  finally  the  great 
rivers  which  empty  into  Hudson  Bay.  And  from  the 
other  side  of  that  farm,  sir,  the  waters  trickle  down  into 
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the  rivulets,  thenoe  pass  into  the  streams,  and  finally  into 
the  great  Father  of  Waters,  until  they  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  plateau  are  now  raised  the 
great  men  of  the  Republic.  Formerly  Virginia  was  the 
mother  of  statesmen ;  that  is  so  no  longer.  The  mother  of 
statesmen  in  these  days,  and  of  the  men  who  are  to  control 
the  destinies  of  this  Republic,  is  Minnesota, ' ' 

Never  before  had  I  any  conception  of  the  height  to  which 
*  *  tall  talk ' '  might  attain.  It  was  the  apotheosis  of  blather ; 
but  as  my  eye  wandered  over  the  assemblage,  I  noticed 
that  many  faces  wore  smiles,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
the  members  had  merely  wished  to  exhibit  their  most 
amusing  specimen. 

I  felt  that  if  they  could  stand  it  I  could,  and  so,  having 
bidden  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Donnelly  good-bye,  passed  out 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  neighboring  city  of  St. 
Paul,  which  struck  me  as  even  more  beautiful  than  Edin- 
burgh in  the  views  from  its  principal  streets  over  hills, 
valleys,  and  mountains. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  view  of  my  recent 
visit,  I  did  not  again  stop,  but  at  Harvard  and  Yale  I 
addressed  the  students,  and  returned  home  from  the  excur- 
sion with  new  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country.  James 
Bryce  is  right  when  he  declares  that  in  our  universities  lie 
the  best  hopes  of  the  United  States. 

Early  in  the  year  following  the  election  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  ambassador  to  Germany.  I  had 
not  sought  the  position ;  indeed,  I  had  distinctly  declined 
to  speak  of  the  matter  to  any  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  have  the  management  of  political  affairs  ip  the  State. 
It  came  to  me,  directly  and  unsought,  from  President 
McKinley;  I  therefore  prized  it,  and  shall  ever  prize  the 
remembrance  of  it. 

While  it  was  announced  as  pending,  I  was  urged  by 
various  friends  to  speak  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  Piatt,  who, 
as  the  only  Republican  senator  from  New  York  and  the 
head  of  the  Republican  organization,  was  supposed  to 
have  large  rights  in  the*  matter.    It  was  hinted  to  me  that 

t    -16 
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some  statement  to  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  subject  was  re- 
quired by  political  etiquette  and  would  smooth  the  Presi- 
dent 's  way.  My  answer  was  that  I  felt  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Piatt ;  that  I  called  at  his  rooms  from  time  to 
time  socially,  and  discussed  various  public  matters  with 
him ;  but  that  I  could  never  make  a  request  to  him  in  the 
premises ;  that  I  could  not  put  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  him  or  even  to 
the  President. 

The  result  was  that  the  President  himself  spoke  to  Mr. 
Piatt  on  the  subject,  and,  as  I  was  afterward  informed,  the 
senator  replied  that  he  would  make  no  objection,  but  that 
the  appointment  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  claims 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1900,  in  which  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  was  presented  for  reelection,  touched  me  but  slightly^ 
There  came  various  letters  urging  me  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  sundry  newspapers  pre- 
sented reasons  for  my  nomination,  the  main  argument 
being  the  same  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  regarded 
the  governorship  of  New  York— that  the  German-Ameri- 
cans were  estranged  from  the  Republican  party  by  the 
high  tariff,  and  that  I  was  the  only  Republican  who  could 
draw  them  to  the  ticket.  All  this  I  deprecated,  and  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  meantime  writing  my 
nephew,  who  had  become  my  successor  in  the  Staite  Senate, 
my  friend  Dr.  HoUs,  and  others,  to  urge  the  name  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  had  known  him  for  many  years 
and  greatly  admired  him.  His  integrity  was  proof  against 
all  attack,  his  courage  undoubted,  and  his  vigor  amazing. 
It  was  clear  that  he  desired  renomination  for  the  place  he 
already  held— the  governorship  of  New  York— partly  be- 
cause he  was  devoted  to  certain  reforms,  which  he  could 
carry  out  only  in  that  position,  and  partly  because  he  pre- 
ferred activity  as  governor  of  a  great  State  to  thfe  usually 
p^sive  condition  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  he  undoubtedly  had  aspirations  to  the  Presi- 
dency.   These  were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  indeed  hon- 
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orahle,  in  him,  as  they  are  in  any  man  who  feels  that' lie 
has  the  qnalities  needed  in  that  high  office.  He  and  'his 
friends  clearly  felt  that  the  transition  from  the  gove(rnoi> 
ship  of  New  York  to  the  Presidency  four  years  later  w6nld 
be  more  natural  than  that  from  the  Vice-Presidency ;  but 
in  my  letters  I  insisted  that  his  name  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  national  ticket,  and  that  his  road  to  i^e 
Pr^idency  seemied  to  me  mgre  easy  from  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency than  from  the  governorship ;  that,  although  during 
recent  years  Vice-Presidents  had  not  been  nominated  to 
the  higher  office,  during  former  years  they  had  beeJi ;  and 
that  I  could  see  no  reason  why  he  might  not  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  earlier  custom.  As  to  myself,  at  my  age,  I 
greatly  preferred  the  duties  of  ambassador  to  those  of 
Vice-President.  The  Republican  party  was  wise  enough 
to  take  this  view,  and  at  the  National  Convention  he  was 
nominated  by  acclamation. 

Early  in  August,  having  taken  a  leave  of  absence  for 
sixty  days,  I  arrived  in  New  York,  and  on  landing  received 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  pass  the  day  with  him 
at  his  house  in  the  country.  I  found  him  the  same  earnest^ 
energetic,  straightforward  man  as  of  old.  Though  nomi'- 
nated  to  the  Vice-Presidency  against  his  will,  he  had 
thrown  himsielf  heartily  into  the  campaign,  and  the  diacds- 
sion  at  his  house  turned  mainly  On  the  securing  of  a  proper 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  recommended  Charles  Andrews,  who,  although  in  the 
fullest  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  had  b^en  retired  from  the 
chief -justiceship  of  the  State  on  his  arrival  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  This  recommendation  Mr.  RooseVelt  re- 
ceived favorably ;  but  later  it  was  found-  impossible  to 
carry  it  out,  the  Republican  organization  in  the  State 
having  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Odell. 

During  my  entire  stay  in  the  United  States  I  was 
constantly  occupied  with  arrears  of  personal  .business 
which  had  been  too  long  neglected;  but,  at  the  request  of 
various  friends,  wrote  sundry  open  letters  and .  articles, 
which  were  widely  circulated  among  German- Americans, 
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stowiBgthe  injustice  of  the  charge  so  constantly  inade 
against  President  McKinley,  <^f  hostility  to  Germany  aM 
(jl^eirman  interests.  Nolihing  could  be  more  absurd  thajti 
such  an  imputation.    The  very  opposite  was  the  ease. 

I  also  gave  a  farewell  address  to  a  great  assemblage  of 
students  dt  Cornell  University,  my  topic  being  **The  True 
Conduct  of  Sliudent  Life' '  ^ but  in  the  coarse  of  my  speech, 
having  ailtided  to  the  importance  of  sobriety  of  judgment, 
I  tested  by  it  sundry  political  contentions  whidi  were 
strongly  made  on  both  sides,  alluding  especially  to  Goldr 
win  Smith's  very  earnest  declaration  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  nation  arises  from  plutocr&cy. 
I  took  pains  to  show  that  the  whole  spirit  of  our  laws 
is  in  favor  of  the  rapid  dispersion  of  great  properties, 
and  that,  within  the  remembrance  of  many  prestent,  a 
large  number  of  the  greateiSt  fortunes  in  the  United  States 
had  been  widely  dispersed.  As  to  other  declarations  re- 
garding dangers  arising  from;  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  and  the  like,  I  insisted  that  all  these  daagers  were 
as  nothing  compared  to  one  of  which  we  were  then  having 
a  striking  illustration— namely,  demagogism;  aad  I  urged, 
what  I  have  long  deeply  felt,  that  the  main  sour<;e  of 
danger  to  republican  institutions  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  the  diamagogism  which  seeks  to  array  labor  against 
capital,  employee  against  employer,  profession  against 
pirofession,  class  against  class,  section  against  section.  I 
mentioned  the  name  of  no  one ;  but  it  must  have  been  elear 
tb  all  pi^esent  how  deeply  I  felt  regarding  the  issues  which 
each  party  represented,  and  especially  regarding  tie  resort 
to  the  lowest  form  of  demagogiem  which  Mr.  Bryan  was 
ihen  making,  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  save  hil^  falling 
fortunes.  ' 

During  this  stay  in  America  I  made  two  visits  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  first  of  these  was  during  the  hottest  weatiier  I 
have  ever  known.  There  were  few  people  at  the  capital 
who  could*  leave  it,  and  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  there 
were  not  <more  than  a  dosen  guests.    AU  were  distressed 
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by  the  heat.  Moreover^  there  was  an  amazing  eomplioa- 
tton  of  palitiGal  matters  at  thlB  time,  caieulated  to  pro8<- 
trftte  the  Washington  officials,  even  if  the  heat  had  not  done 
so ;  and,  among  tfafese,.  those  relating  to  American,  control  in 
the  Philippine  Islands;  thd  bitter  struggle  then  going  on  in 
China  between  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  in- 
eluding  omr  own,  and  the  Chinese'  insnrrectioiqsts ;  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  isuoisdssf ul  result  of  the  Span- 
ish War  in  Cuba ;  oomplic^tipns  in  the  new  administration 
of  Porto  Rico ;  and  the  myriad  of  qnesticms  arising  in  a 
heated  political  campaign,  whicb  was  then  vunning  fast 
and  f urioufe,  ' 

Arriving  at  the  White  House,  I  passed  an  hour  with  the 
President,  and  found  him,  of  all  men  in  Washington^  the 
only  one  who  seemed  not  at  all  troubled  by  the  heat,  by 
the  complications  in  China,  by  the  diffibulties  in  Cuba*  and 
Porto  Rico,  or  by  the  rush  and  whirl  of  the  campaign.  He 
calmly  discussed  with  me  the  draft  of  ia  political  note 
which  wils  to  be  issued  next  day  in  answer  to  the  Russi'fltQ 
conkmunications  regarding  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
China,  which  had  started  some  very  trying  qT:iestions ;  and 
then  showed'  me  a  letter  from  ex-Presidenf  Cleveland  de- 
clining a  position  on  .the  International  Arbitration  Tribu^ 
nal  at  the  Hague,  and  accepted  my  suggestion  not  to  eon'- 
sider  it  a  final  answer,  but  to  make  another  efiEort  for 
Mr.  Cleveland's  acceptance.  During  this  first  visit  of 
mine,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary were  both  absent,  haVing  been  sdmost  prostrated  by 
the  extreme  heat.  At  a  second  visit  in  October,  I  again 
saw  the  President,  found  him  in  the  same  equable  frame  of 
mind,  not  allowing  anything  to  tiJouble  him,  quietly  dis- 
charging hie  duties  in  the  calm  faith  that  all  would  turn 
out  well.  Dining  with  Secretary  Hay,  I  mentioned  this 
equanimity  of  the 'President,  when  he  said:  **  Yes;  it  is  a 
souifee  of  perpetual  amazement  to  us  all.  Hd  allows  no 
qtiestion,  no  matter  how  complicated  'or  vexatiotis>  to  dis- 
turb him.  <  Some  timd  since,  at  a  meeting^  of  thie  cabinet, 
one  of  its  members  burst  out  into  a  bitter  speech  against 
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I>tioticed  on  "the  tabl6  a  German  book  which  he  had  just 
Iteen  reading,  its  author  bdng  my  old  friend  Professor 
Hans  Delbriick  of  the  Berlin  University.  At  the  close  of 
the  message,  which  referred  to  sundry  matters  of  current 
business,  came  a  playful  postlude.  .^*Tell  his  Majesty,'^ 
said  the  President, '  *  that  I  am  a  hunter  and,  as  such,  env^ 
himi  one  thing  especially  t  he  has  done  what  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  do— he  has  killed  a  whale.  But  say  to 
him  that  if  he  will  come  to  the  United  States,  I  will  take 
him  to  the 'Rocky  Mountains  to  hunt  the  mountain  lions, 
which  is  no  bad  sport,— and  that  if  he  kills  one,  as  he 
doubtless  will,  he  will  be  the  first  monarch  who  has  killed 
a  Kon  since  Tiglath-Pileser. "'  I  need  hardly  add  that 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  delivered  the  message  to 
the  Emperor  at  Potsdam,  it  pleased  him.  Many  people 
OB  hoth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  noted  a  similarity  in 
qualities  between  these  two  rulers,  and,  from  close  obser- 
vation, I  must  confess  that  this  is  better  founded  than  are 
most  such  attributed  resemblances.  The  Emperor  has 
indeed'  several  accomplishments,  more  especially  in  artis- 
ti« matters,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Presidierit  has 
not;  but  both  are  ambitious  in  the  noblfest  bense ;  both  are 
young  men  of  deep  beliefs  and  high  ^ims ;  earnest,  vigor- 
ous, straig'htforward,  clear-sighted ;  good  speakers,  yet 
strurdy  Workers,  and  anxious  for  the  prosperity,  but  above 
all  thiiigk  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the  people  whose  af- 
fairs ihey  are  called  to  ad*ainister.  The  President's  ac- 
counts of  difficulties  in  finding  men  for  responsible  pb- 
srtions  in  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  his  clear 
rtatemfentsof  the  proper  line  to  be  observed  in  political 
dealings  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  where 
South  American  interests  were  concerned,  showed  him  to 
be  a  broad-minded  statesman.  Ihiring  my  stay  with  him, 
We(' also  discussed  one  or  two  points  in  his  forthcoming 
message  tb  Congress,  and  in  due  time  it  was  received  at 
Berlin,  attracting  genet*al  respect  and  admiration  in  Qer- 
miaily;  as  throughout  Ehirope  generally.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XV 

LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  MICHIGAN— 1857-1864 

AS  I  looked  out  upon  the  world  during  my  childhood^ 
XjL  there  loomed  up  within  my  little  horizon  certain  per- 
sonages  as  ideals.  Foremost  of  these  was  the  surpliced 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  So  strong  was  my  admiration 
for  him  that  my  dear  mother,  during  her  entire  life,  never 
relinquished  the  hope,  and  indeed  the  expectation,  that  I 
would  adopt  the  clerical  profession. . 

Another  object  of  my  admiration— to  whose  profession 
I  aspired— was  the  village  carpenter.  He  **did  things," 
and  from  that  day  to  this  J  have  most  admired  the  men 
who  *  *  do  things. ' ' 

Yet  another  of  these  personages  was  the  principal  of 
Cortland  Academy.  As  I  saw  him  addressing  his  students, 
or  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them  observing  with  a  telescope 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  I  was  overawed.  A  sense  of  my 
littleness  overcame  me,  and  I  hardly  dared  think  of  as- 
piring to  duties  so  exalted. 

But  at  the  age  of  seven  a  new  ideal  appeared.  The 
family  had  removed  from  the  little  town  where  I  was  bom 
to  Syracuse,  then  a  rising  village  of  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  railways,  east  and  west,  had  just  been 
created,— the  beginnings  of  what  is  now  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,— and  every  day,  so  far  as  possible,  I 
went  down-town  *  *  to  see  the  cars  go  out. ' '  During  a  large 
part  of  the  year  there  was  but  one  passenger-train  in  each 
direction,  and  this  was  made  up  of  but  three  or  four  small 
compartment-cars  drawn  by  a  locomotive  which  would 
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now  be  considered  ridiculously  small,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  express  trains  on  the  New  York 
Central,  drawn  by  hundred-ton  locomotives  at  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  produce  on  the  youth  of  the  present 
generation  anything  like  the  impression  made  by  those 
simple  beginnings.  The  new  personage  who  now  attracted 
my  homage  was  the  locomotive-driver.  To  me  his  profes- 
sion transcended  all  others.  As  he  mounted  the  locomotive, 
and  especially  as  he  pulled  the  &tarting-bar,  all  otiier  func- 
tions seemed  insignificant.  Every  day  I  contemplated 
him;  often  I  dreamed  of  him;  saw  him  in  my  mhid's 
eye  dashing  through  the  dark  night,  through  the  rain  and 
hail,  through  drifting  snow,  through  perils  of  **  wash- 
outs ^ '  and  ^ '  snake-heads, ' '  and  no  child  in  the  middle  agw 
ever  thought  with  more  awe  of  a  crusading  knight  leading 
his  troops  to  the  Holy  City  than  did  I  think  of  this  hero 
standing  at  his  post  in  all  weathers,  conducting  his  train 
to  its  destination  beyond  the  distant  hills.  It  was  indeed 
the  day  of  small  things.  The  traveler  passing  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo  in  those  days, changed  from  the  steaiqer 
at  Albany  to  the  train  for  Schenectady,  there  dianged  to 
the  train  for  Utica,  thence  took  the  train  for  Syracuse, 
there  stayed  overnight,  then  took  a  train  for  Auburn, 
where  he  found  the  train  for  Rochester,  and  after  two  more 
changes  arrived  in  Buffalo  after  a  journey  of  two  days 
and  a  night,  which  is  now  made  in  from  eight  to  ten  faotirs. 

But  the  locomotive-driver  was  none  the  less  a  personage, 
and  I  must  confess  that  my  old  feeling  of  respect. for  him 
clings  to  me  still.  To  this  hour  I  never  see  him  controlling 
his  fiery  steed  without  investing  him  with  some  of  the 
attributes  which  I  discerned  in  him  daring  my  childhood. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  next  heroes  whom  poets  will  ex^ 
ploit  will  be  the  drivers  of  our  railway  trains  and  the  pilots 
of  our  ocean  steamers.  One  poet  has,  indeed^  made  a  begin- 
ning already, --and  this  poet  the  Secretary  of  Stai:e  of  the 
United  States  under  whom  I  am  now  serving,  the  Hon. 
John  Hay*    Still  another  poet,  honored  throughout  the 
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worlds  has  also  found  a  hero  in  the  engine-driver^  and 
Bndyard  Kipling  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  others. 

But  my  dream  of  becoming  a  locomotive-driver  faded, 
and  while  in  college  I  speculated  not  a  little  as  to  what, 
after  all,  should  be  my  profession.  The  idea  of  becoming 
a  clergyman  had  long  since  left  my  mind.  The  medical 
profession  had  never  attracted  me.  For  the  legal  profes- 
sion I  sought  to  prepare  myself  somewhat,  but  as  I  saw  it 
practised  by  the  vast  majority  of  lawyers,  it  seemed  a 
waste  of  all  that  was  best  in  human  life.  Politics  were 
from*  an  early  period  repulsive  to  me,  and,  after  my  first 
sight  of  Washington  in  its  shabby,  sleazy,  dirty,  unkempt 
condition  under  the  old  slave  oligarchy,  political  life  be- 
came absolutely  repugnant  to  my  tastes  and  desires.  At 
times  a  longing  came  over  me  to  settle  down  in  the  coun- 
try, to  make  an  honest  living  from  a  farm-a  longing 
whidi  took  its  origin  in  a  visit  which  I  had  made  as  a  child 
to  the  farm  of  an  uncle  who  lived  upon  the  shores  of 
Seneca  Lake.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  who,  by  the  aid 
of  a  practical  farmer  and  an  income  from  other  sources, 
got  along  very  well.  His  roomy,  old-fashioned  house,  his 
pleai^nt  library,  his  grounds  sloping  to  the  lake,  his 
peach-orchard,  which  at  my  visit  was  filled  with  delicious 
fmit,  and  the  pleasant  paths  through  the  neighboring 
woods  captivated  me,  and  for  several  years  the  agricul- 
tural profession  lingered  in  my  visions  as  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all. 

As  I  now  look  back  to  my  early  manhood,  it  seems  that 
my  natural  inclination  should  have  been  toward  journal- 
ism ;  but  although  such  a  career  proves  attractive  to  many 
of  our  best  university-bred  men  now,  it  was  not  so  then* 
In  those  days  men  did  not  prepare  for  it;  they  drifted 
into  it.  I  do  not  think  that  at  my  graduation  there  was 
one  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  members  of  my  class 
who  had  the  slightest  expectation  of  permanently  connect- 
ing himself  with  a  newspaper.  This  seems  all  the  more 
singular  since  that  class  has  i^nce  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  promintot  journalists,  and  among  these  George 
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Washbume  Smalley,  the  most  eminent,  by  far,  among 
American  newspaper  correspondents  of  onr  time ;  Evarts 
Greene,  a  leading  editor  of  Worcester;  Delano  Goddard, 
late  editor  of  the  *  ^  Boston  Advertiser ' ' ;  Kinsley  Twining, 
for  a  considerable  time  an  editor  of  the  ** Independent'* ; 
Isaac  Bromley,  who  for  years  delighted  the  Republican 
party  with  his  contributions  to  the  editorial  page  of  the 
*  *  Tribune ' ' ;  Dr.  James  Morris  Whiton,  a  leading  writer 
for  the  *  *  Outlook ' ' ;  and  others.  Yet  in  those  days  probably 
not  one  of  these  ever  thought  of  turning  to  journalism  aa 
a  career.  There  were  indeed  at  that  time  eminent  editors, 
like  Weed,  Croswell,  Greeley,  Raymond,  and  Webb,  but 
few  college-bred  men  thought  of  journalism  as  a  profes- 
sion. Looking  back  upon  all  this,  I  feel  certain  that,  were 
I  to  begin  life  again  with  my  present  experience,  that 
would  be  the  career  for  which  I  would  endeavor  to  fit  my- 
self. It  has  in  it  at  present  many  admirable  men,  but  far 
more  who  are  manifestly  unfit.  Its  capacities  for  good  or 
evil  are  enormous,  yet  the  majority  of  those  at  present  in 
it  seem  to  me  like  savages  who  have  found  a  watch.  I 
can  think  of  no  profession  in  which  young  men  properly 
fitted— gifted  with  ideas  and  inspired  by  a  real  wish  to  do 
something  for  their  land  and  time-can  more  certainly  do 
good  work  and  win  distinction.  To  supplant  the  present 
race  of  journalistic  prostitutes,  who  are  making  many  of 
our  newspapers  as  foul  in  morals,  as  low  in  tone,  and  as 
vile  in  utterance  as  even  the  worst  of  the  French  press, 
might  well  be  the  ambition  of  leading  thinkers  in  any  of 
our  universities.  There  is  nothing  so  greatly  needed  in 
our  country  as  an  uplifting  of  the  daily  press,  and  there 
is  no  work  promising  better  returns. 

But  during  my  student  life  in  Paris  and  Berlin  another 
vista  began  to  open  before  me.  I  had  never  lost  that  re- 
spect for  the  teaching  profession  which  had  been  aroused 
in  my  childhood  by  the  sight  of  Principal  Woolworth  en- 
throned among  the  students  of  Cortland  Academy,  and 
this  early  impression  was  now  greatly  deepened  by  my 
experience  at  the  Borbonne,  the  College  of  France,  and  the 
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University  of  Berlin.  My  favorite  studies  at  Yj^le  had 
been  history  and  kindred  subjects,  but  these  had  been 
taught  mainly  from  text-books.  Lectures  were  few  and 
dry.  Even  those  of  President  Woolsey  were  not  inspir- 
ing; he  seemed  paralyzed  by  the  system  of  which  he 
farmed  a  part  But  men  like  Amould,  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
and  Laboulaye  in  France,  and  Lepsius,  Ritter,  von  Eau- 
mer,  and  Curtius  in  Germany,  lecturing  to  large  bodies  of 
attentive  students  on  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
periods  of  human  history,  aroused  in  me  a  new  current  of 
ideas.  Gradually  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  question :  Why 
not  help  the  beginnings  of  this  system  in  the  United  States  t 
I  had  long  felt  deeply  the  shortcomings  of  our  American 
universities,  and  had  tried  hard  to  devise  something  better ; 
yet  my  ideas  as  to  what  could  really  be  done  to  improve 
them  had  been  crude  and  vague.  But  now,  in  these  great 
foreign  universities,  one  means  of  making  a  reform  be- 
came evident,  and  this  was,  first  of  all,  the  substitution  of 
lectures  for  recitations,  and  the  creation  of  an  interest 
in  history  by  treating  it  as  a  living  subject  having  rela- 
tions to  present  questions.  Upon  this  I  reflected  muoh^ 
and  day  by  day  the  idea  grew  upon  me.  So  far  as  I  can 
remember,  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  professor  of  his- 
tory pure  and  simple  in  any  American  university.  There 
had  been  courses  of  historical  lectures  at  a  few  institutions, 
but  they  were,  as  a  rule,  spasmodic  and  perfunctory.  How 
history  was  taught  at  Yale  is  shown  in  another  chapter  of 
these  reminiscences.  The  lectures  of  President  Sparks 
had  evidently  trained  up  no  school  of  historical  professors 
at  Harvard.  There  had  been  a  noted  professor  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,— doubtless,  in  his  time,  the 
best  historical  lecturer  in  the  United  States,— Dr.  William 
Dew,  the  notes  of  whose  lectures,  as  afterward  published, 
were  admirable;  but  he  had  left  no  successor.  Francis 
Lieber,  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  had  taught 
political  philosophy  with  much  depth  of  thought  and 
wealth  of  historical  illustration ;  but  neither  there  nor  else- 
where did  there  exist  anything  like  systematic  courses  in 
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history  such  as  have  now  been  develoi)ed  in  so  many  of 
our  universities  and  colleges. 

During  my  stay  as  resident  graduate  at  Yale  after  my 
return  from  Europe  in  1856, 1  often  discussed  the  subject 
with  my  old  friend  and  companion  Gilman,  now  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  with  my  beloved  instruc- 
tor, Professor  Porter.  Both  were  kind  enough  to  lirge  me 
to  remain  at  New  Haven,  assuring  me  that  in  time  a  profes- 
sorship would  be  established.  To  promote  this  I  wrote  an 
article  on  '^Grerman  Instruction  in  General  History," 
which  was  well  received  when  published  in  the  '*New  Eng- 
lander,"  and  prepared  sundry  lectures,  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  university  people  and  by  the  New  York  press 
more  favorably  than  I  now  think  they  deserved.  But  there 
seined,  after  all,  no  chance  for  a  professorship  devoted  to 
this  line  of  study.  More  and  more,  too,  I  felt  that  even  if  I 
were  called  to  a  historical  professorship  at  Yale,  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy  whi<3h  then  prevailed  must  fetter  me : 
i  could  not  utter  the  shibboleths  then  demanded,  and  the 
future  seemed  dark  indeed.  Yet  my  belief  in  the  value 
of  better  historical  instruction  in  our,  universities  grew 
more  and  more,  and  a  most  happy  impulse  was  now  given 
to  my  thinking  by  a  book  which  I  read  and  reread— 
Stanley's  **Life  of  Arnold.''  It  showed  me  much,  but 
especially  two  things:  first,  how  effective  history  might 
be  made  in  bringing  young  men  into  fruitful  trains  of 
thought  regarding  present  politics;  and,  secondly,  how 
real  an  influence  an  earnest  teacher  might  thus  exercise 
upon  his  country. 

While  in  this  state  of  mind  I  met  my  class  assembled  at 
the  Yale  commencement  of  1856  to  take  the  master's  de- 
gree  in  course,  after  the  manner  of  those  days.  This  wa^ 
the  turning-point  with  me.  I  had  been  for  some  time  more 
and  more  uneasy  and  unhappy  because  my  way  did  not 
feeem  to  clear;  but  at  this  commencement  of  1866,  while 
lounging  among  my  classmates  in  the  college  yard,  I  heard 
some  one  say  that  President  Wayland  of  Brown  University 
was  addressing  the  graduates  in  the  Hall  of  the  Alumni. 
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Going  to  the  door,  I  looked  in,  and  saw  at  the  high  table  an 
old  man,  strong-featured,  heavy-browed,  with  spectacles 
resting  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  just  at  that  moment  he 
spoke  very  impressively  as  follows:  **The  best  field  of 
work  for  graduates  is  now  in  the  West;  our  country  is 
shortly  to  arrive  at  a  switching-oflF  place  for  good  or  evil ; 
our  Western  States  are  to  hold  the  balance  of  pow^r  in 
the  Union,  and  to  determine  whether  the  country  shall 
become  a  blessing  or  a  curse  in  human  history.^' 

I  had  never  seen  him  before ;  I  never  saw  him  afterward. 
His  speech  lasted  less  than  ten  minutes,  but  it  settled  a 
great  question  for  me.  I  went  home  and  wrote  to  sundry 
friends  that  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of 
history  in  any  Western  college  where  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  at  students,  and  as  a  result  received  two  calls— on^ 
to  a  Southern  university,  which  I  could  not  accept  on  ac- 
count of  my  anti-slavery  opinions ;  the  other  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  which  I  accepted.  My  old  college  friends 
were  kind  enough  to  tender  me  later  the  professorship  in 
the  new  School  of  Art  at  Yale,  but  my  belief  was  firm  in 
the  value  of  historical  studies.  The  words  of  Wayland 
rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  went  gladly  into  the  new  fields 

On  arriving  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  October, 
1857,  although  I  had  much  to  do  with  other  students,  I  took 
especial  charge  of  the  sophomore  class.  It  included  many 
young  men  of  ability  and  force,  but  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  unmanageable  body  which  had  been  known 
there  in  years.  Thus  far  it  had  been  under  the  charge  of 
tutors,  and  it  had  made  life  a  burden  to  them.  Its  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  I  sought  to  do  was  wretchedly  imper-, 
feet.  Among  my  duties  was  the  examination  of  entrance 
classes  in  modern  geography  as  a  preliminary  to  their  ad- 
mission to  my  course  in  history,  and  I  soon  discovered  a 
serious  weakness  in  the  public-school  system.  In  her  pre- 
paratory schools  the  State  of  Michigan  took  especial 
pride,  but  certainly  at  that  time  they  were  far  below 
their  reputation.  If  any  subject  was  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  them  it  was  geography,  but  I  soon 
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iQund  that  in  the  great  majority  of  my  students  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  real  knowledge  of  physical  geography  and 
v^ry  little  of  political.  With  this  state  of  things  I  at  once 
grappled,  and  immediately  *  *  conditioned ' '  in  these  studies 
about  nine  tenths  of  the  entering  class.  At  first  there  were 
many  protests ;  but  I  said  to  my  ingenuous  youths  that  no 
pedantic  study  was  needed,  that  all  I  required  was  a  prepa- 
ration  such  as  would  enable  any  one  of  them  to  read  intel- 
ligently his  morning  newspaper,  and  to  this  end  I  advised 
each  one  of  them  to  accept  his  conditions,  to  abjure  all 
learning  by  rote  from  text-books,  to  take  up  simply  any 
convenient  atlas  which  came  to  hand,  studying  first  the 
map  of  our  own  country,  with  its  main  divisions,  physical 
and  political,  its  water  communications,  trend  of  coasts, 
spurring  of  mountains,  positions  of  leading  cities,  etc.,  and 
ihen  to  do  the  same  thing  with  each  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  finally  with  the  other  main  divisions 
of  the  world.  To  stimulate  their  interest  and  show  them 
what  was  meant,  I  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
physical  geography,  showing  some  of  its  more  striking 
effects  on  history;  then  another  course  on  political  geog- 
raphy, with  a  similar  purpose;  and  finally  notified  my 
young  men  that  they  were  admitted  to  my  classes  in  his- 
tory only  under  condition  that,  six  weeks  later,  they  should 
pass  an  examination  in  geography,  full,  satisfactory,  and 
final.  The  young  fellows  now  took  their  conditions  very 
kindly,  for  they  clearly  saw  the  justice  of  them.  One 
young  man  said  to  me :  * '  Professor,  you  are  entirely  right 
in  conditioning  me,  but  I  Was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life ;  if  there  was  anything  which  I  supposed  I  knew  well 
it  was  geography ;  why,  I  have  taught  it,  and  very  success- 
fully, in  a  large  public  school. ' '  On  my  asking  him  how  he 
taught  a  subject  in  which  he  was  so  deficient,  he  answered 
that  he  had  taught  his  pupils  to  *  ^  sing  * '  it.  I  replied  that  if 
he  would  sing  the  answers  to  my  questions,  I  would  admit 
him  at  once ;  but  this  he  declined,  saying  that  he  much  pre- 
ferred to  accept  the  conditions.  In  about  six  weeks  I  held 
the  final  examinations,  and  their  success  amazed  us  all. 
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Not  a  man  failed,  and  some  really  distinguisked  them-^ 
selves.  They  had  all  gone  at  the  work  cordially  and  heart- 
ily, arranging  themselves  in  squads  and  clnbs  for  mntcial 
study  and  examination  on  each  physical  and  politicabmap; 
and  it  is  certain  that  by  this  simple,  conuinon-sense  .method 
they  learned  more  in  six  weeks  than  liiey  had  previously 
learned  in  years  of  plodding  along  by  rote^  day  after  day, 
through  text-books. 

Nor  was  this  mere  ' '  cram. '  *  Their  geographical  know- 
ledge lasted  and  was  increased,  as  was  proved  at  my  his- 
torical examinations  afterward. 

I  soon  became  intensely  interested  in  niy  work,  and 
looked  forward  to  it  every  day  with  pleasure.  The  first 
part  of  it  was  instruction  in  modern  history  as  a  basis  for 
my  lectures  which  were  to  follow,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
used  with  the  sophomores  two  teixt-books.  The  first  of 
these  was  Bobertson  ^s  *  *  Philosophical  View  of  the  Middle 
Ages/'  which  forms  the  introduction  to  his  **Life  of 
Charles  the  Fifth. '^  Although  superseded  in  many  of 
its  parts  by  modem  investigation,  very  defective  in  sev^ 
eral  important  mattc^rs,  and  in  some  things^as,  for  examn 
pie,  in  its  appreciation  of  medieval  literature— entirely 
mista^en^  it  was,  when  written  one  hundred  years  ago, 
recognized  as  a  classic,  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day.  It 
was  a  work  of  genius.  Supplemented  by  elucidations  aiM^ 
extensions,  it  served  an  admirable  ptirpose  in  introducing 
my  students  to  the  things  really  worth  knowing  in  modern 
history,  without'  confusing  them  with  masses  of  pedantic 
detail. 

The  next  text-book  which  I  took  up  was  Dr.  John  Lord  ^a 
'=^Modem  History,  V  the  same  which  President  Woolsey 
had  used  with  my  class  during  its  senior  year  at  Yale;  It 
was  imperfect  in  every  respect,  with  no  end  of  gaps  and 
errors,  but  it  had  one  real  merit— it  interested  its  riders; 
It  was,  as  every  such  work  ought  to  be,  largely  biograf^c. 
There  was  enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  * '  go, ' '  in  Dr.  Lord,  and 
this  quality  he  had  <3ommimicated  to  his  book,  so  that^  with 
all  its  faults,  it  formed  the  best  basis  then  obtainable  foi* 
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farther  izistruction.  Its  omissions  and  errors  I  sought  to 
rectify*- as  Woolsey,  I  am  sorry  to  say^  had  never  done  to 
aajy.  extent— by  ofiPhand  talks  and  by  pointing  out  supple- 
mentary reading,  such  as  sundry  chapters  of  Gibbon  and 
Hallam,  essays  by  Macaulay,  extracts  from  Lingardy 
Banke,  Preseott,  Motley,  and  others.  Onee  a  fortnight 
through  the  winter,  the  class  assembled  at  my  house  ^^  so- 
cially, ' '  the  more  attractive  young  women  of  the  little  city 
being  invited  to  meet  them ;  but  the  social  part  was  always 
preceded  by  an  hour  and  a  half's  reading  of  short  passages 
from  eminent  historians  or  travelers,  bearing  on  our  class- 
room work  during  the  previous  fortnight.  These  pas- 
sages were  read  by  students  whom  I  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  proved  useful  from  the  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  social  point  of  view. 

For  the  class  next  above,  the  juniors,  I  took  for  text- 
book preparation  Quizot's  *■  History  of  Civilization  in 
Europe"— a  book  tinged  with  the  doctrinairism  of  its 
author,  but  a  work  of  genius;  a  great  work,  stimulating 
new  trains  of  thought,  andop^ng  new  .vistas  of  know- 
ledge. This^  with  sundry  supplementary  talks,  and  with 
short  readings  from  Gibbon,  Thierryy  Guizot's  *' History 
of  Civilization  in  France, '*  and  Sir  James  Stephen's 
^^jLectuxes  on  French  History,''  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  Guizot's  book  entirely  confined  to 
hdatorical  purposes.  Calling  attention  to  the  Abbe  Bau** 
tainfs  little  book  on  extemporaneous  speaking,  as  the  best 
treatise  on  the  subject  I  had  ever  seen,  I  reminded  my 
stiidents  that  these  famous  lectures  of  Guizot,  which  had 
opened  a  new  epoch  in  modem  historical  investigation  and 
instruction,  were  given,  as  regards  phrasing,  extempora- 
neously, but  that,  as  regards  matter,  they  were  carefully 
prepared  beforehand,  having  what  Bautain  calls  a /'self - 
developing  order ' ' ;  and  I  stated  that  I  would  allow  any 
iDember  of  my  class  who  might  volunteer  for  the  purpose 
to  give,  in  his  own  {!>hrasing,  the  substance  of  an  entire 
lecture.    For  a  young  man  thus  to  stand  up  and  virtually 
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deliver  one  of  Guizot's  lectures'  required  great  ooncentra- 
tion  of  thought  and  considerable  facility  in  expression;  bttt 
several  students  availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  and 
acquitted  themselves  admirably.  This  seemed  to  me  an 
excellent  training  for  effective  public  speaking,  and  sev- 
eral of  my  old  students,  who  have  since  distitaguiished 
themselves  in  public  life,  have  confessed  to  me  that  they 
found  it  so. 

My  next  and  highest  duty  was  giving  lectures  to  the 
senior  class  and  students  from  the  law  school*  Into  this 
I  threw  myself  heartily,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  my  large  lecture-room  constantly  full.  The  first 
of  these  courses  was  on  the  * '  Development  of  Giviliz&tion 
during  the  Middle  Ages";  and,  as  I  followed  the  logical 
rather  than  the  chronological  order,— taking  up  the  sub- 
ject, not  by  a  recital  of  events,  but  by  a  discussion  of 
epochs  and  subjects,— I  thought  it  best  to  lecture  without 
manuscript  or  even  notes.  This  was,  for  me,  a  bold  ven- 
ture. I  had  never  before  attempted  anything  in  the  way 
of  extended  extemporaneous  speaking;  and,  as  I  entered 
the  old  chapel  of  the  university  for  my  first  lecture,  ind 
saw  it  full  of  students  of  all  classes,  I  avowed  my  trepida^ 
tion  to  President  Tappan,  who,  having- come  to  introduce 
me,  was  seated  by  my  side.  He  was  an  admirable  extern*- 
poraneous  speaker  in  the  best  sense,  and  he  then  and  there 
gave  me  a  bit  of  advice  which  proved  of  real  value.  He 
said :  ' '  Let  me,  .as  an  old  hand,  tell  you  one  thing :  never 
stop  dead;  keep  saying  something."  This  course  of  lec- 
tures was  followed  by  others  on  modern  history,  one  of 
these  being  on  **  German  History  from  the  Revival  of 
Learning  and  the  Reformation  to  Modem  Times,"  an- 
other on  ^  *  French  History  from  the  Consolidation  oi  the 
Monarchy  to  the  French  Revolution, "  and  still  another  oa 
the  "French  Revolution."  To  this  latter  course  I  gav^ 
special  attention,  the  foundation  having  been  laid  for  it 
in  France,  where  I  had  visited  various  interesting  places 
and  talked  with  interesting  mem  who  recalled  events  and 
people  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods.   For 
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a  text-book  foundation  I  read  with  my  lower  classes 
Mignet's  **  History  of  the  EevolntioH, "  which  still  re- 
mained what  Cariyle  pronounced  it— the  best  short  sum- 
mary of  that  great  period. 

To  further  the  work  of  my  students  in  the  lecture-room, 
I  published  an  interleaved  syllabus  of  each  course,  and 
was,  I  think,  the  first  person  in  our  country  who  ever  did 
this  in  connection  with  historical  lectures.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  that  so  few  professors  in  these  days  resort 
to  this  simple  means  of  strengthening  their  instruction. 
It  ought  to  be  required  by  university  statutes.  It  seems 
to  me  indispensable  to  anything  like  thorough  work.  A 
syllabus,  properly  interleaved,  furnishes  to  a  student  by 
far  the  best  means  of  taking  notes  on  each  lecture,  as  well 
as  of  reviewing  the  whole  course  afterward,  and  to  a  pro- 
fessor the  best  means  of  testing  the  faithfulness  of  his 
students.  As  regatrds  myself  personally,  there  c^one  to 
me  from  my  syllabus  an  especial  advantage ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  political  experiences,  it  gained  for  me  the 
friendship  of  Charles  Sumner^ 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  my  sseal  in  teaching  history 
was  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  mere  liking  for  that  field 
of  thought.  Great  as  was  my  love  for  historical  studies, 
tiiere  was  something  I  prized  far  more— and  that  was  the 
opportunity  to  promote  a  better  training  in  thought  re- 
garding our  great  national  problems  then  rapidly  ap- 
proaching solution,  the  greatest  of  all  being  the  question 
between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  slavery. 

In  order  that  my  work  might  be  fairly  well  b^ed,  I  had, 
during  my  college  days  and  my  first  stay  abroad,  begun 
collecting  the  private  library  which  has  added  certainly 
to  the  pleasures,  and  probably  to  the  usefulness,  of  my 
life.  Books  which  are  now  costly  rarities  could  then  be 
bought  in  the  Eilropean  capitals  for  petty  sums.  There 
is  hardly  any  old  European  city  which  has  not  been,  at 
some  time,  one  of  my  happy  hunting-grounds  in  the  chase 
for  rire  books  bearing  upon  history ;  even  now,  when 
my  collection,  of  which  the  greater  pkrt  has  been  irans- 
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f erred  to  Cornell  University,  numbers  not  far  short  of 
forty  thousand  volumes,  the  old  passion  still  flames  tip  at 
times;  and  during  the  inditing  of  this  chapter  I  h^ve 
secured  two  series  of  manuscripts  of  very  great  vaMe  ib 
illustrating  the  evolution  of  modem  civilization.  My  rea- 
son for  securing  such  original  material  teas  not  the  desine 
to  possess  rarities  and  curiosities.  I  found  that  passages 
actually  read  from  important  originals  during  my  lectures 
gave  a  reality  and  vividness  to  my  instruction  which  were 
otherwise  unattainable.  A  citation  of  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  Erasmus,  or  Luther,  or  Melanchthon,  or  Peter  OanisiHB, 
or  Louis  XlVi,  6t  Robespierre,  or  Marat,  interested  my 
studente  far  more  than  any  quotation  at  second  hand  couM 
do.  No  rhetoric  could  impress  on  a  class  the  real  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  middle  ages  as  could  one  of  my  illu- 
minated psalters  or  missals ;  no  declamation  upon  the 
boldness  of  Luther  could  impress  thinking  young  men  as 
did  citations  from  his  *  *  Erfurt  Sermon, ' '  which,  by  weak- 
ening his  safe-conduct,  put  him  virtually  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies  at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  no  statements  as  to'  the 
fatuity  of  Robespierre  could  equal  citations  from  an  origi- 
nal copy  of  his  **  Report  on  the  Moral  and  Religions 
Considerations  which  Ought  to  Govern  the  Republic'*;  all 
specifications  of  the  folly  of  Marat  paled  before  th^ 
ravings  in  the  original  copies  of  his  newspaper,  *>L*Ami 
du  Peuple'';  no  statistics  regarding  the  paper-money 
craze  in  Fi'ance  could  so  impress  its  actuality  on  students 
as  did  the  seeing  and  handling  of  French  revolutionary 
assignats  and  mandats,  many  of  them  with  registration 
numbers  ctearly  showing  the  enormous  quantities  of  this 
currency*  then  issued;  no  illustration,  at  second  hand, 
of  the  methods  of  the  French  generals  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  could  produce  the  impression  given 
by  a  simple  ^chibition  of  the  broadsides  issued  by  the 
proconsuls  of  that  period;  no  description  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  triumvirate  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  could 
equal  a  balf-hour^s  reading  from*  the  *'Moniteur''; 
and  all  accounts  of  the  Empire  were  dim  compared 
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to  graaidioae  statemeaatts  read  from  the  original  boUetiiis 
of  Napoleon. 

In  this  way  alone  can  history.be  made  real  to  students. 
Both  at  my  lectures  and  in  the  social  gatherings  at  my 
house,  I  laid  out  for  my  classes  the  most  important  origi- 
nals bearing  upon  their  current  work;  and  it  was  no  small 
pleasure  to  point  out  the  relations  of  these  to  the  events 
which  had  formed  the  subject  of  our  studies  together.  I 
say  **  our  studies  together, '*  because  no  one  of  my  students 
.atudied  more  hours  than  myself.  They  stimulated  me 
gjeatly.  Most  of  them  were  very  near  my  own  age  ^  bev- 
eoral  were  older.  As  a  rate,  they  were  bright,  inquiring, 
zealous,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the  best  minds  I 
have  ever  known.  From  among  them  have  since  come 
sepdators,  members  of  Congiress,  judges,  professors^  law- 
yers, heads  of  great  business  enterprises,  and  foreign 
ministers.  One  of  them  became  my  successor  in  the  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Cornell,  and,  in  one  field,  the  leading  American 
•historian  of  his  time.  Another  became  my  predecessor  in 
the  embassy  to  Germany.  Though  I  had  what  might  be 
fairly  cailled ' '  a  good  start ' '  of  these  men,  it  was  necessary 
to  work  hard  to  maintain  my  position ;  but  such  labor  was 
then  pleasune. 

Nor  was  my  work  confined  to  historical  teaching.  After 
the,  fashion  of  that  time,  I  was  called  upon  to  hear  the 
essays  and  discussions  of  certain  divisions  of  the  upper 
classes.  This  demanded  two  evenings  a  week  through  two 
terms  in  each  year,  and  on  these  evenings  I  joyfully  wait 
to  my  lecture-room,  not  infrequently  through  drifts  of 
snow,  and,  having  myself  kindled  the  fire  and  lighted  the 
lamps,  awaitied  the  discussdon.  This  subsidiary  work, 
which  in  these  degenerate  days  is  done  by  janitors,  is 
mentioned  here  as  showing  the  simplicity>  of  a  bygone 
period.  The  discussions  thus  held  were  of  a  higher  range 
than  any  I  had  known  at  Yale,  and  some  were  decidedly 
original.  One  deserves  especial  mention.  A  controversy 
having  arisen  in  Maasaehiisetts  and  spread  throughout  the 
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country  regarding  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  front  of  the  State  House  at  Boston,  and  bitter  op- 
position having  been  aroused  by  his  seventh-of -March 
speech,  two  groups  of  my  student-disputants  agreed  to 
take  up  this  subject  and  model  their  speeches  upon  those 
of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  on  the  crown,  which  they 
were  then  reading  in  the  original.  It  was  a  happy  thought, 
and  well  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

UNIVERSITY  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST  - 1857-1864 

IT  must  be  confessed  that  all  was  not  plain  sailing 
in  my  new  position.  One  difficulty  arose  from  my 
very  youthful,  not  to  say  boyish,  appearance.  I  was, 
indeed,  the  youngest  member  of  the  faculty;  but  at 
twenty-four  years  one  has  the  right  to  be  taken  for  a 
man,  and  it  was  vexatious  to  be  taken  for  a  youth  of 
seventeen.  At  my  first  arrival  in  the  university  town 
I  noticed,  as  the  train  drew  up  to  the  station,  a  num- 
ber of  students,  evidently  awaiting  the  coming  of  such 
freshmen  as  might  be  eligible  to  the  various  fraternities ; 
and,  on  landing,  I  was  at  once  approached  by  a  sophomore, 
who  asked  if  I  was  about  to  enter  the  university.  For  an 
instant  I  was  grievously  abashed,  but  pulling  myself  to- 
gether, answered  in  a  sort  of  affirmative  way ;  and  at  this 
he  became  exceedingly  courteous,  taking  pains  to  pilot  me 
to  a  hotel,  giving  me  much  excellent  advice,  and  even  in- 
sisting on  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  my  baggage. 
Other  members  of  fraternities  joined  us,  all  most  cour- 
teous and  kind,  and  the  denouement  came  only  at  the 
registration  of  my  name  in  the  hotel  book,  when  they 
recognized  in  me  *'the  new  professor."  I  must  say  to 
their  credit  that,  although  they  were  for  a  time  laughed 
at  throughout  the  university,  they  remained  my  warm 
personal  friends. 

But  after  I  had  discharged  the  duties  of  my  professor- 
ship for  a  considerable  period,  this  same  difficulty  existed. 
On  a  shooting  excursion,  an  old  friend  and  myself  came, 
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during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  upon  a  farm-house, 
and,  being  very  hungry,  asked  for  bread  and  milk.  My 
companion  being  delayed  outside,  cleaning  the  guns,  the 
farmer's  wife  left  me  and  went  out  to  talk  with  him.  I 
continued  eating  my  bread  and  milk  voraciously^  and 
shortly  afterward  they  entered,  he  laughing  heartily  and 
she  looking  rather  shamefaced.  On  rpiy  asking  the  cause, 
he  declined  for  a  time  to  state  it,  but  at  length  said  that 
she  had  come  out  to  warn  him  that  if  he  did  not  come  in 
pretty  soon**  *  that  boy  would  eat  up  all  the  bread  and  milk 
in  the  house. ' '  This  story  leaked  out,  and  even  appeared 
in  a  local  paper,  but  never,  I  think,  did  me  any  harm. 

Another  occurrence,  shortly  afterward,  seemed  likely 
for  a  time  to  be  more  serious.  The  sophomore  class,  ex- 
uberant and  inventive  as  ever,  were  evidently  determined 
to  *'try  it  on"  their  young  professor— in  fact,  to  treat  me 
as  they  had  treated  their  tutors.  Any  mistake  made  by  a 
student  at  a  quiz  elicited  from  sundry  benches  expressions 
of  regret  much  too  plaintive,  or  ejaculations  of  contempt 
much  too  explosive;  and  from  these  and  various  similar 
demonstrations  which  grew  every  day  among  a  certain  set 
in  my  class-room,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  trial  of  strength 
must  soon  come,  and  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  force  the 
fighting.  Looking  over  these  obstreperous  youths  I  noticed 
one  tall,  black-bearded  man  with  a  keen  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
who  was  evidently  the  leader.  There  was  nothing  in  him 
especially  demonstrative.  He  would  occasionally  nod  in 
this  direction,  or  wink  in  that,  or  smile  in  the  other ;  but 
he  was  solemn  when  others  were  hilarious,  unconcerned 
when  others  applauded.  It  was  soon  clear  to  me  that  in 
him  lay  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  one  day,  at  the  close 
of  the  examination,  I  asked  him  to  remain.  When  we  were 
alone  I  said  to  him,  in  an  easy-going  way,  *^So,  F — ,  I 
see  that  either  you  or  I  must  leave  the  university."  He 
at  once  bristled  up,  feigned  indignation,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  understand  me.  This  I  pooh-poohed,  saying  that 
we  understood  each  pther  perfectly ;  that  I  had  been  only 
recently  a  student  myself ;  that,  if  the  growing  trouble  in 
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the  class  continued^  either  he  or  I  must  give  it  up,  and 
added/* I  believe  the  trustees  will  prefer  your  departure  to 
mine.  * '  At  this  he  protested  that  he  had  made  no  demon- 
strations, to  which  I  answered  that  if  I  put  him  on  his 
honor  he  would  not  deny  that  he  was  the  real  center  of 
the  difficulty ;  that  the  others  were,  comparatively,  men  of 
small  account;  and  that,  with  him  gone,  the  backbone  of 
the  whole  difficulty  would  be  broken.  He  seemed  im- 
pressed by  this  view— possibly  he  was  not  wholly  dis- 
pleased  at  the  importance  it  gave  him ;  and  finally  he  ac- 
knowledged that  perhaps  he  had  been  rather  foolish,  and 
suggested  that  we  try  to  live  together  a  little  longer.  I  an- 
swered cordially,  we  shook  hands  at  parting,  and  there 
was  never  any  trouble  afterward.  I  soon  found  what  sort 
of  questions  interested  him  most,  took  especial  pains  to 
adapt  points  in  my  lectures  to  his  needs,  and  soon  had  no 
stronger  friend  in  the  university. 

But  his  activity  finally  found  a  less  fortunate  outcome. 
A  year  or  two  afterward  came  news  of  a  terrible  affair  in 
the  university  town.  A  student  was  lying  dead  at  the 
coroner's  rooms,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  his 
death  was  the  result  of  a  carousal  in  which  my  friend  F — 
was  a  leading  spirit.  Eight  men  were  concerned,  of 
whom  four  were  expelled— li^ —  being  one— and  four  sus- 
pended. On  leaving,  he  came  to  me  and  thanked  me  most 
heartily  for  what  I  had  done  for  him,  said  that  the  action* 
of  the  faculty  was  perfectly  just,  that  no  other  course  was, 
open  to  us,  but  that  he  hoped  yet  to  show  us  all  that  he 
could  make  a  man  of  himself.  He  succeeded.  Five  years 
later  he  fell  as  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at 
Gettysburg. 

In  addition  to  my  regular  work  at  the  university,  I  lec- 
tured frequently  in  various  cities  throughout  Michigan 
and  the  neighboring  States.  It  was  the  culminating  period 
of  the  popular-lecture  system,  and  through  the  winter 
months  my  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  were  generally 
given  to  this  sort  of  duty.  It  was,  after  its  fashion,  what 
in  these  days  is  called  ** university  extension";  indeed,  the 
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main  purpose  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  thus  in- 
vited to  lecture  was  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  I  received  from  the  system  more  than  I  gave  to 
it;  for  it  gave  me  not  only  many  valuable  acquaintances 
throughout  the  West,  but  it  brought  to  Ann  Arbor  the  best 
men  then  in  the  field,  among  them  such  as  Emerson,  Cur- 
tis, Whipple,  Wendell  Phillips,  Carl  Schurz,  Moncure 
Conway,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  others  noted  then,  but,  alas, 
how  few  of  them  remembered  now  I  To  have  them  by  my 
fireside  and  at  my  table  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  a  professorial  life.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  my 
housekeeping;  and  under  my  roof  on  the  university 
grounds  we  felt  it  a  privilege  to  welcome  these  wise  men 
from  the  East,  and  to  bring  the  faculty  and  students  into 
closer  relations  with  them. 

As  regards  the  popular-lecture  pulpit,  my  main  wish 
was  to  set  people  thinking  on  various  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially regarding  slavery  and  ^' protection.^'  This  pres- 
ently brought  a  storm  upon  me.  Some  years  before  there 
had  settled  in  the  university  town  a  thin,  vociferous  law- 
yer, past  his  prime,  but  not  without  ideas  and  force.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  a  department  subordinate  at 
Washington ;  but,  having  accumulated  some  money,  he  had 
donned  what  was  then  known  as  senatorial  costume— 
namely,  a  blue  swallow-tailed  coa^,  and  a  buff  vest,  with 
brass  buttons— and  comfing  to  this  little  Michigan  town, 
he  had  established  a  Whig  paper,  which  afterward  became 
Republican.  He  was  generally  credited,  no  doubt  justly, 
with  a  determination  to  push  himself  into  the  United 
States  Senate ;  but  this  determination  was  so  obvious  that 
people  made  light  of  it,  and  he  never  received  the  honor 
of  a  nomination  to  that  or  any  other  position.  The  main 
burden  of  his  editorials  was*  the  greatness  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  the  beauties  of  a  protective  tariff,  his  material  being 
largely  drawn  from  a  book  he  had  published  some  years 
before;  and,  on  account  of  the  usual  form  of  his  argu- 
ments, he  was  generally  referred  to,  in  the  offhand  West- 
em  way,  as  ' '  Old  Statistics.  * ' 
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In  a  public  lecture  based  upon  my  Russian  experiences, 
I  had  incidentally  attacked  paternal  government,  and  es- 
pecially such  developments  of  it  as  tariffs  for  protec- 
tion. The  immediate  result  was  a  broadside  from  this 
gentleman 's  paper,  and  this  I  answered  in  an  article  which 
was  extensively  copied  throughout  the  State.  At  this  he 
evidently  determined  to  crush  this  intruder  upon  his  do- 
main. That  an  '^upstart"— a  *'mere  school-teacher"— 
should  presume  to  reply  to  a  man  like  himself,  who  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Henry  Clay,  and  was  old  enough  to  be 
my  father,  was  monstrous  presumption;  but  that  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  university  of  a  commonwealth  largely 
Republican  should  avow  free-trade  opinions  was  akin  to 
treason,  and  through  twelve  successive  issues  of  his 
paper  he  lashed  me  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses*  As  these 
attacks  soon  became  scurrilous,  I  made  no  reply  to  any 
after  the  first;  but  his  wrath  was  increased  when  he  saw 
my  reply  quoted  by  the  press  throughout  the  State  and  his 
own  diatribes  neglected.  Among  his  more  serious  charges 
I  remember  but  one,  and  this  was  that  I  had  evidently 
come  into  the  State  as  a  secret  emissary  of  Van  Buren- 
ism.  But  I  recalled  the  remark  of  my  enemy 's  idol,  Henry 
Clay,  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  ever  reply  to  an 
attack  by  an  editor,  a  priest,  or  a  woman,  since  each  of 
them  is  sure  to  have  the  last  word.  This  feeling  was  soon 
succeeded  by  indifference ;  for  my  lecture-rooms,  both  at 
the  university  and  throughout  the  State,  -were  more  and 
more  frequented,  and  it  became  clear  that  my  opponent's 
attacks  simply  advertised  me.  The  following  year  I  had 
my  revenge.  From  time  to  time  debates  on  current  topics 
were  held  at  the  city  hall,  the  participants  being  generally 
young  professional  men;  but,  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for 
protection  having  been  announced,  my  old  enemy  declared, 
several  weeks  beforehand,  his  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  discussion.  Among  my  students  that  winter  was  one 
of  the  most  gifted  young  scholars  and  speakers  I  have 
ever  known.  Not  long  after  his  graduation  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  one  of  the  more  impor- 
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tant  Western  States,  and  nothing  but  his  early  death  pre- 
vented his  attaining  a  national  reputation.  He  was  a  man 
of  convictions,  strong  and  skilful  in  impressing  them  upon 
his  hearers,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  with  a  pleasing 
voice,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  captivate  an  audience. 
Him  I  selected  as  the  David  who  was  to  punish  the  pro- 
tectionist Goliath.  He  had  been  himself  a  protectionisti 
having  read  Greeley's  arguments  in  the  **New  York 
Tribune, ' '  but  he  had  become  a  convert  to  my  views,  and 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  I  kept  him  in  train- 
ing on  the  best  expositions  of  free  trade,  and,  above  all,  oil 
Bastiat's  ** Sophisms  of  Protection."  On  the  appointed 
evening  the  city  hall  was  crowded,  and  my  young  David 
having  modestly  taken  a  back  seat,  the  great  Goliath  ap- 
peared at  the  front  in  full  senatorial  costume,  furbished 
up  for  the  occasion,  with  an  enormous  collection  of  books 
and  documents ;  and,  the  subject  being  announced,  he  arose, 
assumed  his  most  imposing  senatorial  attitude,  and  began 
a  dry,  statistical  oration.  His  manner  was  harsh,  his 
matter  wearisome;  but  he  plodded  on  through  an  hour 
—and  then  my  David  arose.  He  was  at  his  best.  In 
five  minutes  he  had  the  audience  fully  with  him.  Every 
point  told.  From  time  to  time  the  house  shook  with  ap*- 
plause ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  a  vote  of  the  meeting 
being  taken  after  the  usual  fashion  in  such  assemblies^  my 
old  enemy  was  left  in  a  ridiculous  minority.  Not  only 
free-traders,  but  even  protectionists  voted  against  him. 
As  he  took  himself  very  seriously,  he  was  intensely  morti- 
fied, and  all  the  more  so  when  he  learned  from  one  of  my 
students  that  I  now  considered  that  we  were  * '  even. ' '  ^ 

The  more  I  threw  myself  into  the  work  of  the  university 
the  more  I  came  to  believe  in  the  ideas  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  to  see  that  it  was  a  reality  embodying  many 
things  of  which  I  had  previously  only  dreamed.  Up  to 
that  time  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  were  almost  entirely  under  sectarian  control.    Even 

1  The  cftnses  of  my  chan^  of  views  on  the  question  of  "protection" 
are  given  in  my  political  reminiscences. 
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the  University  of  Virginia,  which  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
founded  as  a  center  of  liberal  thought,  had  fallen  under 
the  direction  of  sectarians,  and  among  the  great  majority 
of  the  Northern  colleges  an  unwritten  law  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  a  university  president  should  be  a  clergyman. 
The  instruction  in  the  best  of  these  institutions  waa,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  narrow,  their  methods  outworn, 
and  the  students,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  one  simple,  single, 
cast-iron  course,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  them  took 
no  interest.  The  University  of  Michigan  had  made  a 
beginning  of  something  better.  The  president  was  Dr, 
Henry  Philip  Tappan,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, a  writer  of  repute  on  philosophical  subjects,  a  strong 
thinker,  an  impressive  orator,  and  a  born  leader  of  meli, 
who,  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  large  and  liberal  system  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, and  had  devoted  himself  to  urging  -a  similar  system 
in  our  own  country.  On.  the  Eastern  institutions— save, 
possibly,  Brown— he  made  no  impression.  Each  of  them 
was  as  stagnant  as  a  Spanish  convent,  and  as  self-satisfied 
as  a  Bourbon  duchy;  but  in  the  West  he  attracted  sup- 
porters, and  soon  his  ideas  began  to  show  themselvjeTs  ef- 
fective in  the  State  university  over  which  he  had  been 
called  to  preside. 

The  men  he  summoned  about  him  were,  in  the  main, 
admirably  fitted  to  aid  him.  Dearest  of  all  to  me,  though 
several  years  my  senior,  was  Henry  Simmons  Frieze,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin.  I  had  first  met  him  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  had  then  traveled  with  him  through  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  had  found  him  one  of  the  most  charming  men 
I  had  ever  met— simple,  modest,  retiring  to  a  fault,  yet  a 
delightful  companion  and  a  most  inspiring  teacher.  .  There 
was  in  him  a  combination  which  at  first  seemed  singular ; 
but  experience  has  since  shown  me  that  it  is  by  no  means 
unnatural,  for  he  was  not  only  an  ideal  professor  of  Latin, 
but  a  gifted  musician.  The  first  revelation  of  this  latter 
quality  was  made  to  me  in  a  maimer  which  showed  his 
modesty.    One  evening  during  our  student  days  at  Berlin, 
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at  a  reception  given  by  the  American  minister  of  that 
period,— Governor  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,— I  heard  the 
soiind  of  music  coming  from  one  of  the  more  distant 
apartments.  It  was  a  sonata  of 'Beethoven,  wonderfully 
interpreted,  showing  not  only  skill  but  deep  feeling.  On 
my  asking  my  neighbors  who  the  performer  might  be, 
no  one  seemed  to  know,  until,  at  last,  some  one  suggested 
that  it  might  be  Professor  Frieze.  I  made  my  way  through 
the  crowd  toward  the  room  from  which  the  sounds  came, 
but  before  arriving  there  the  music  had  ended ;  and  when  I 
met  the  professor  shortly  afterward,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  the  musician,  his  reply  was  so  modest  and  eva- 
sive that  I  thought  the  whole  thing  a  mistake  and  said  no- 
thing more  about  it.  On  our  way  to  Italy  some  months 
later,  I  observed  that,  as  we  were  passing  through  Bohemia, 
he  jotted  down  in  his  note-book  the  quaint  songs  of  the 
peasants  and  soldiers,  and  a  few  weeks  later  still  he  gave  an 
exhibition  of  his  genius.  Sitting  down  one  evening  at  the 
piano  on  the  little  coasting  steamer  between  Genoa  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  he  began  playing,  and  though  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  all  the  leading  pianists 
of  my  time,  I  have  never  heard  one  who  seemed  to  inter- 
pret the  masterpieces  of  music  more  worthily.  At  Ann  Ar- 
bor I  now  came  to  know  him  intimately.  Once  or  twice  a 
week  he  came  to  my  house,  and,  as  mifte  was  the  only  grand 
piano  in  the  town,  he  enjoyed  playing  upon  it.  His  ex- 
temporizations were  flights  of  genius.  At  these  gatherings 
he  was  inspired  by  two  other  admirable  musicians,  one 
being  my  dear  wife,  and  the  other  Professor  Brunnow,  the 
astronomer.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  their 
interpretations  together  of  the  main  works  of  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  and  other  masters.  On 
one  of  these  evenings,  when  I  happened  to  speak  of  the 
impression  made  upon  me  at  my  first  hearing  of  a  choral 
in  a  German  church.  Frieze  began  playing  Luther  ^s  hymn, 
**Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,''  throwing  it  into  all 
forms  and  keys,  until  we  listened  to  his  improvisations 
in  a  sort  of  daze  which  continued  until  nearly  midnight. 

I.— 18 
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Next  day,  at  St.  Andrew 's  Church,  he,  as  usual,  had  charge 
of  the  organ.  Into  his  opening  voluntary  he  wove  the 
music  of  the  preceding  evening,  the  **Feste  Burg";  it 
ran  through  all  the  chants  of  the  morning  service ;  it  per- 
vaded the  accompaniment  to  the  hymns;  it  formed  the 
undertone  of  all  the  interludes;  it  was  not  relinquished 
until  the  close  of  the  postlude.  And  the  same  was  true  of 
the  afternoon  service.  I  have  always  insisted  that,  had  he 
lived  in  Germany,  he  would  have  been  a  second  Beethoven. 
This  will  seem  a  grossly  exaggerated  tribute,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  it.  So  passionately  was  he  devoted 
to  music  that  at  times  he  sent  his  piano  away  from  his 
house  in  order  to  shun  temptation  to  abridge  his  profes- 
sorial work,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  when  he  was 
preparing  his  edition  of  Vergil.  A  more  lovely  spirit 
never  abode  in  mortal  frame.  No  man  was  ever  more 
generally  beloved  in  a  community ;  none,  more  lamented  at 
his  death.  The  splendid  organ  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
him  in  the  great  auditorium  of  the  university.;  the  noble 
monument  which  his  students  have  placed  over  his  grave ; 
his  portrait,  which  hangs  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms ; 
the  society  which  commemorates  his  name— all  combine 
to  show  how  deeply  he  was  respected  and  beloved. 

Entwined  also  with  my  happiest  recollections  is  Brun- 
now,  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observa- 
tory. His  eminence  in  his  department  was  widely  rec- 
ognized, as  was  shown  when  he  was  afterward  made 
director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and, 
finally,  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland.  His  musical  abilities, 
in  connection  with  those  of  Frieze,  aided  to  give  a  delight- 
ful side  to  this  period  of  my  life.  There  was  in  him  a  quiet 
simplicity  which  led  those  who  knew  him  best  to  love  him 
most,  but  it  occasionally  provoked  much  fun  among  the 
students.  On  one  occasion.  President  Tappan,  being  sud- 
denly called  out  of  town,  requested  Brunnow,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  and  was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  to 
find  some  member  of  the  faculty  to  take  his  place  at  morn- 
ing prayers  next  day.    Thereupon  Brunnow  visited  sev- 
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eral  professors,  his  first  question  to  each  of  them  being, 
with  his  German  use  of  the  consonants,  **  Professor,  can 
you  hrayf"  and  henceforward  this  was  added  to  the  many 
standing  jokes  upon  him  in  the  student  world. 

I  also  found  at  the  university  other  admirable  men,  and 
among  those  to  whom  I  became  specially  attached  was 
Thomas  M.  Cooley.  When  he  had  become  chief  justice 
of  the  State,  and  the  most  eminent  writer  of  his  time  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  still  the  same 
man,  gentle,  simple,  and  kindly.  Besides  these  were 
such  well-known  professors  as  Fasquelle  in  modern  lit- 
erature; Williams,  Douglass,  and  Winchell.in  science; 
Boise  in  Greek;  Palmer,  Sager,  alid  Gunn  in  medicine 
and  surgery;  Campbell  and  Walker  in  law.  Of  these 
Judge  Campbell  was  to  me  one  of  the  main  attractions 
of  the  place— a  profound  lawyer,  yet  with  a  kindly  humor 
which  lighted  up  all  about  him.  He  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  early  French  history  of  the  State,  to  which  he 
had  been  drawn  by  his  study  of  the  titles  to  landed  prop- 
erty in  Detroit  and  its  neighborhood,  and  some  of  his  dis- 
coveries were  curious.  One  of  these  had  reference  to  an 
island  in  the  straits  near  Detroit  known  as  *  *  Skillagalee, ' ' 
which  had  puzzled  him  a  long  time.  The  name  seemed  to  be 
Irish,  and  the  question  was  how  an  Irish  name  could  have 
been  thus  applied.  Finally  he  found  on  an  old  map  an  ear- 
lier name.  It  was  lie  aux  Galets,  or  Pebble  Island,  which,  in 
the  mouths  of  Yankee  sailors,  had  taken  this  apparently 
Celtic  form.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  river  in  Canada 
emptying  into  the  straits  not  far  from  Detroit.  It  was 
known  as  ** Yellow  Dog  River";  but,  on  rummaging 
through  the  older  maps,  he  discovered  that  the  earlier 
name  was  River  St.  John.  To  account  for  the  transfor- 
mation was  at  first  difficult,  but  the  mystery  was  finally 
unraveled:  the  Riviere  St.  Jean  became,  in  the  Canadian 
patois.  Riviere  Saan  Jawne,  and  gradually  Riviere  Chien 
Jaune;  recent  geographers  had  simply  translated  it  into 
English. 

The  features  which  mainly  distinguished  the  University 
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of  Michigan  from  the  leading  institutions  of  the  East 
were  that  it  was  utterly  unsectarian,  that  various  courses 
of  instruction  were  established,  and  that  options  were  al- 
lowed between  them.  On  these  accounts  that  university 
holds  a  most  important  place  in  the  history  of  American 
higher  education ;  for  it  stands  practically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  transition  from  the  old  sectarian  college  to  the 
modem  university,  and  from  the  simple,  single,  cast-iron 
course  to  the  form  which  we  now  know,  in  which  various 
courses  are  presented,  with  free  choice  between  them.  The 
number  of  students  was  about  five  hundred,  and  the  fac- 
ulty corresponded  to  these  in  numbers.  Now  that  the 
university  includes  over  four  thousand  students,  with  a 
faculty  in  proportion,  those  seem  the  days  of  small 
things ;  but  to  me  at  that  period  it  was  all  very  grand.  It 
seemed  marvelous  that  there  were  then  very  nearly  as 
many  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  as  at  Yale; 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  students  worth  teaching— hardy, 
vigorous,  shrewd,  broad,  with  faith  in  the  greatness  of 
the  country  and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  nation 's  future. 
It  may  be  granted  that  there  was,  in  many  of  them,  a 
lack  of  elegance,  but  there  was  neither  languor  nor  cyni- 
cism. One  seemed,  among  them,  to  breathe  a  purer, 
stronger  air.  Over  the  whole  institution  Dr.  Tappan  pre- 
sided, and  his  influence,  both  upon  faculty  and  students, 
was,  in  the  main,  excellent.  He  sympathized  heartily  with 
tlie  work  of  every  professor,  allowed  to  each  great  liberty, 
yet  conducted  the  whole  toward  the  one  great  end  of  de- 
veloping a  university  more  and  more  worthy  of  our 
country.  His  main  qualities  were  of  the  best.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  his  discussions  of  great  questions  of 
public  policy  and  of  education.  One  of  the  noblest  ora- 
tions I  have  ever  heard  was  an  offhand  speech  of  his  on 
receiving  for  the  university  museum  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon 
from  the  senior  class;  yet  this  speech  was  made  without 
preparation,  and  in  the  midst  of  engrossing  labor.  He 
often  showed,  not  only  the  higher  qualities  required  in  a 
position  like  his,  but  a  remarkable  shrewdness  and  tact  in 
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dealing  with  lesser  questions.  Typical  was  one  example^ 
which  taught  .me  much  when,  in  after  years,  I  was  called 
to  similar  duties  at  Cornell.  The  present  tower  and  chime 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  did  not  then  exist;  l^etween 
the  two  main  buildings  on  the  university  grounds  there 
was  simply  a  wooden  column,  bearing  a  bell  of  moderate 
size,  which  was  rung  at  every  lecture-hour  by  the  principal 
janitor.  One  cold  winter  night  those  of  us  living  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  heard  the  sound  of  axe-strokes. 
Presently  there  came  a  crash,  and  all  was  still.  Next 
moniing,  at  the  hour  for  chapel,  no  bell  was  rung;  it 
was  found  that  the  column  had  been  cut  down  and  the  bell 
carried  off.  A  president  of  less  shrewdness  would  have 
declaimed  to  the  students  on  the  enormity  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure,  and  have  accentuated  his  eloquence  with  threats. 
Not  so  Dr.  Tappan.  At  the  close  of  the  morning  prayers 
he  addressed  the  students  humorously.  There  was  a  great 
attendance,  for  all  wished  to  know  how  he  would  deal 
with  the  affair.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  matter 
and  manner.  He  spoke  somewhat  on  this  wise :  *  *  Gentle- 
men, there  has  doubtless  been  a  mistake  in  the  theory  of 
som^  of  you  regarding  the  college  bell.  It  would  seem 
that  some  have  believed  that  if  the  bell  were  destroyed, 
time  would  cease,  and  university  exercises  would  be  sus- 
pended. But,  my  friends,  time  goes  on  as  ever,  without 
the  bell  as  with  it;  lectures  and  exercises  of  every  sort 
continue,  of  course,  as  usual.  The  only  thing  which  has 
occurred  is  that  some  of  you  have  thought  it  best  to  dis- 
pense with  the  aid  in  keeping  time  which  the  regents  of 
the  university  have  so  kindly  given  you.  Knowing  that 
large  numbers  of  you  were  not  yet  provided  with  watches, 
the  regents  very  thoughtfully  provided  the  bell,  and  a  man 
to  ring  it  for  you  at  the  proper  hours ;  and  they  will  doubt- 
less be  pleased  to  learn  that  you  at  last  feel  able  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  save  them  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it.  You  are  trying  an  interesting  experiment.  In  most 
of  the  leading  European  universities,  students  get  along 
perfectly  without  a  bell;  why  should  we  not?    In  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  finances  of  the  university,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  trying  this  experiment,  and  will  only  suggest  that  it 
be  tried  thoroughly.  Of  course  the  rolls  will  be  called  in  the 
lecture-rooms  promptly,  as  usual,  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  present.  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  it  will  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  a  university  bell  forever ;  but  if,  after  a 
suitable  time,  you  decide  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  bell 
back  again  to  remind  you  of  the  hours,  and  if  you  will  make 
a  proper  request  to  the  regents  through  me,  I  trust  that 
they  will  allow  you  to  restore  it  to  its  former  position. ' ' 

The  students  were  greatly  amused  to  see  the  matter 
taken  in  this  way.  They  laughingly  acknowledged  them- 
selves outwitted,  and  greeted  the  doctor's  speech  with  ap- 
plause. All  of  the  faculty  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
matter;  rolls  were  called  perhaps  rather  more  promptly 
than  formerly,  and  students  not  present  were  marked 
rather  more  mercilessly  than  of  old.  There  was  evidently 
much  reluctance  on  their  part  to  ask  for  excuses,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  themselves  abolished  the  bell 
which  had  enabled  them  to  keep  the  time ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, about  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  after  chapel,  a  big 
jolly  student  rose  and  asked  permission  to  make  a  motion. 
This  motion  was  that  the  president  of  the  university  be 
requested  to  allow  the  students  to  restore  the  bell  to  its 
former  position.  The  proposal  was  graciously  received  by 
the  doctor,  put  by  him  after  the  usual  parliamentary  man- 
ner, carried  unanimously,  and,  a  few  mornings  later,  the 
bell  was  found  in  its  old  place  on  a  new  column,  was  rung 
as  usual,  and  matters  went  on  after  the  old  fashion. 

Every  winter  Dr.  Tappan  went  before  the  legislature 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  university,  and  to  ask  for  appro- 
priations. He  was  always  heard  with  pleasure,  since  he 
was  an  excellent  speaker;  but  certain  things  militated 
against  him.  First  of  all,  he  had  much  to  say  of  the  ex- 
cellent models  furnished  by  the  great  German  universities, 
and  especially  by  those  of  Prussia.  This  gave  demagogues 
in  the  legislature,  anxious  to  make  a  reputation  in  bun- 
combe, a  great  chance.     They  orated  to  the  effect  that 
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we  wanted  an  American  and  not  a  Prussian  system.  More- 
over, some  unfortunate  legends  were  developed.  Mrs. 
Tappan,  a  noble  and  lovely  woman  belonging  to  the  Liv- 
ingston family,  had  been  brought  up  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  and  could  hardly  suppress  her  natural 
preference  for  her  old  home  and  friends.  A  story  grew 
that  in  an  assembly  of  Michigan  ladies  she  once  remarked 
that  the  doctor  and  herself  considered  themselves  as  *  *  mis^ 
sionaries  to  the  West."  This  legend  spread  far  and 
wide.  It  was  resented,  and  undoubtedly  cost  the  doctor 
dear. 

The  worst  difficulty  by  far  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the 
steady  opposition  of  the  small  sectarian  colleges  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  Each,  in  its  own  petty  interest, 
dreaded  the  growth  of  any  institution  better  than  itself; 
each  stirred  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  its  local- 
ity to  oppose  all  aid  to  the  State  university ;  each,  in  its 
religious  assemblages,  its  synods,  conferences,  and  the 
like,  sought  to  stir  prejudice  against  the  State  institution 
as  ** godless."  The  result  was  that  the  doctor,  in  spite  of 
his  eloquent  speeches,  became  the  butt  of  various  wretched 
demagogues  in  the  legislature,  and  he  very  rarely  secured 
anything  in  the  way  of  effective  appropriations.  The  uni- 
versity had  been  founded  by  a  grant  of  public  lands  from 
the  United  States  to  Michigan ;  and  one  of  his  arguments 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  an  immensely  valuable  tract,  on 
which  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  of  Toledo  now  stands, 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  university  without  any 
suitable  remuneration.  But  even  this  availed  little,  and 
it  became  quite  a  pastime  among  demagogues  at  the 
State  Capitol  to  bait  the  doctor.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  inspired  to  make  a  prophecy.  Disgusted  at  the 
poor,  cheap  blackguardism,  he  shook  the  dust  of  the  legis- 
lature off  his  feet,  and  said :  *  ^  The  day  will  come  when  my 
students  will  take  your  places,  and  then  something  will  be 
done.^*  That  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  In  a  decade  the 
leading  men  in  the  legislature  began  to  be  the  graduates 
of  the  State  university;  and  now  these  graduates  are 
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largely  in  control,  and  they  have  dealt  nobly  with  their 
alma  mater.  The  State  has  justly  become  proud  of  it,  and 
has  wisely  developed  it. 

Dr.  Tappan's  work  was  great,  indeed.  He  stood  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  institution  at  Ann  Arbor,  but 
really  at  the  beginning  of  the  other  universities  of  the 
Western  States,  from  which  the  country  is  gaining  so 
much  at  present,  and  is  sure  to  gain  vastly  more  in  the 
future.  The  day  will  come  when  his  statue  will  conameni- 
orate  his  services. 

But  there  was  another  feature  in  his  administration  to 
which  I  refer  with  extreme  reluctance.  He  had  certain 
** defects  of  his  qualities.''  Big,  hearty,  frank,  and  gen- 
erous, he  easily  became  the  prey  of  those  who  wrought 
upon  his  feelings ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  drawn  into 
a  quarrel  not  his  own,  between  two  scientific  professors. 
This  quarrel  became  exceedingly  virulent;  at  times  it  al- 
most paralyzed  the  university,  and  finally  it  convulsed  the 
State.  It  became  the  main  object  of  the  doctor 's  thoughts. 
The  men  who  had  drawn  him  into  it  quietly  retired  under 
cover,  and  left  him  to  fight  their  battle  in  the  open.  He 
did  this  powerfully,  but  his  victories  were  no  less  calami- 
tous than  his  defeats;  for  one  of  the  professors,  when 
overcome,  fell  back  upon  the  church  to  whidi  he  belonged, 
and  its  conference  was  led  to  pass  resolutions  warning 
Christian  people  against  the  university.  The  forces  of 
those  hostile  to  the  institution  were  marshaled  to  the  sound 
of  the  sectarian  drum.  The  quarrel  at  last  became  politi- 
cal; and  when  the  doctor  unwisely  entered  the  political 
field  in  hopes  of  defeating  the  candidates  put  forward  by 
his  opponents,  he  was  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  his  resigna- 
tion followed.  A  small  number  of  us,  including  Judge 
Cooley  and  Professors  Frieze,  Fasquelle,  Boise,  and  my- 
self, simply  maintained  an  '^ armed  neutrality,''  standing 
by  the  university,  and  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  this 
whirlpool  of  intrigue  and  objurgation.  Personally,  we 
loved  tiie  doctor.  Every  one  of  us  besought  him  to  give  up 
the  quarrel,  but  in  vain.    He  would  not ;  he  could  not.    It 
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went  on  till  the  crash  came.  He  was  virtually  driven  from 
the  State,  retired  to  Europe,  and  never  returned. 

Years  afterward,  the  citizens  of  Michigan  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  sought  to  make  amends  to  him.  The  great  body 
of  the  graduates,  who  loved  and  respected  him,  with  lead- 
ing men  throughout  the  commonwealth,  joined  in  a  letter 
inviting  him  to  return  as  a  public  guest ;  but  he  declined, 
and  never  again  saw  his  native  land.  His  first  main  place 
of  residence  was  Basel,  where,  at  the  university,  he  super- 
intended the  education  of  his  grandson,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  became  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  Finally,  he 
retired  to  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman, 
and  there,  with  his  family  about  him,  peacefully  f oUowed 
his  chosen  studies.  At  his  death  he  was  buried  amid  the 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  Vevey. 

Though  I  absolutely  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  of 
his  quarrels,  my  relations  with  the  doctor  remained  kindly, 
and  not  a  single  feeling  was  left  which  marred  my  visit 
to  him  in  after  years  at  Basel,  or  my  later  pilgrimage  to 
his  grave  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  To  no  man  is  any 
success  I  may  have  afterward  had  in  the  administration 
of  Cornell  University  so  greatly  due  as  to  him. 

In  this  summary  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  most 
important  part  of  my  duty,— namely,  the  purpose  of  my 
lecture-courses,  with  their  relations  to  that  period  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  to  the  questions  which  think- 
ing men,  and  especially  thinking  young  men,  were  then  en- 
deavoring to  solve,— since  all  this  has  been  given  in  my 
political  reminiscences. 

So  much  for  my  main  work  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. But  I  had  one  recreation  which  was  not  without  its 
uses.  The  little  city  of  Ann  Arbor  is  a  beautiful  place  on 
the  Huron  River,  and  from  the  outset  interested  me. 
Even  its  origin  had  a  peculiar  charm.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  my  arrival,  three  families  came  from 
the  East  to  take  up  the  land  which  they  had  bought 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  as  their  three  holdings  touched 
each  other  at  one  comer,  they  brought  boughs  of  trees 
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to  that  spot  and  erected  a  sort  of  hut,  or  arbor,  in  which 
to  live  until  their  log  houses  were  finished.  On  com- 
ing together  in  this  arbor  they  discovered  that  the 
Christian  name  of  each  of  the  three  wives  was  Ann: 
hence  the  name  of  the  place;  and  this  fact  gave  a  po- 
etic coloring  to  it  which  was  a  permanent  pleasure  to 
me.  It  was  an  unending  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  no 
misguided  patriot  had  been  allowed  to  inflict  upon  that 
charming  university  town  the  name  of  ** Athens,''  or  '* Ox- 
ford, "or  *  *  Socratopolis,  "or  *  *  Anacreonsburg, "  or  ^  *  Pla^ 
toville, "  or  ' '  Emporium, "  or  * '  Eudaimonia. ' '  What,  but 
for  those. three  good  women,  the  name  might  have  been^ 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  university  did  his  best  to  have  it  called  a  ^'Katho- 
loepistemiad '  M 

But  there  was  one  drawback.  The  *  *  campus, ' '  on  which 
stood  the  four  buildings  then  devoted  to  instruction, 
greatly  disappointed  me.  It  was  a  flat,  square  inclo- 
sure  of  forty  acres,  unkempt  and  wretched.  Through- 
out its  whole  space  there  were  not  more  than  a  score  of 
trees  outside  the  building  sites  allotted  to  professors; 
unsightly  plank  walks  connected  the  buildings,  and  in 
every  direction  were  meandering  paths,  which  in  dry  wea- 
ther  were  dusty  and  in  wet  weather  muddy.  Coming,  as 
I  did,  from  the  glorious  elms  of  Yale,  all  this  distressed 
me,  and  one  of  my  first  questions  was  why  no  trees  had 
been  planted.  The  answer  was  that  the  soil  was  so  hard 
and  dry  that  none  would  grow.  But  on  examining 
the  territory  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  the  little 
inclosures  about  the  pretty  cottages  of  the  town,  I  found 
fine  large  trees,  and  among  them  elms.  At  this,  without 
permission  from  any  one,  I  began  planting  trees  within  the 
university  inclosure ;  established,  on  my  own  account,  sev- 
eral avenues;  and  set  out  elms  to  overshadow  them. 
Choosing  my  trees  with  care,  carefully  protecting  and 
watering  them  during  the  first  two  years,  and  gradually 
adding  to  them  a  considerable  number  of  evergreens,  I 
preached  practically  the  doctrine  of  adorning  the  campus. 
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Gradually  some  of  my  students  joined  me ;  one  class  after 
another  aided  in  securing  trees  and  in  planting  them, 
others  became  interested,  until,  finally,  the  university 
authorities  made  me  '* superintendent  of  the  grounds,'' 
and  appropriated  to  my  work  the  munificent  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  So  began  the  splendid  growth 
which  now  surrounds  those  buildings.  These  trees  became 
to  me  as  my  own  children.  Whenever  I  revisit  Ann  Arbor 
my  first  care  is  to  go  among  them,  to  see  how  they  prosper, 
and  especially  how  certain  peculiar  examples  are  flourish- 
ing; and  at  my  recent  visit,  forty-six  years  after  their 
planting,  I  found  one  of  the  most  beautiful  academic 
groves  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  most  saddening  thing  during  my  connection  with 
the  university  I  have  touched  upon  in  my  political  remi- 
niscences. Three  years  after  my  arrival  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  there  came  a  great  exodus  of  students  into 
the  armies,  the  vast  majority  taking  up  arms  for  the 
Union,  and  a  few  for  the  Confederate  States.  The  very 
noblest  of  them  thus  went  forth— many  of  them,  alas! 
never  to  return,  and  among  them  not  a  few  whom  I  loved 
as  brothers  and  even  as  my  own  children.  Of  all  the  ex- 
periences of  my  life,  this  was  among  the  most  saddening. 

My  immediate  connection  with  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan as  resident  professor  of  history  lasted  about  six  years ; 
and  then,  on  account  partly  of  business  interests  which 
resulted  from  the  death  of  my  father,  partly  of  my  elec- 
tion to  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  partly  of  my 
election  to  the  presidency  of  Cornell  University,  I  resided 
in  central  New  York,  but  retained  a  lectureship  at  the 
Western  institution.  I  left  the  work  and  the  friends  who 
had  become  so  dear  to  me  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and 
as  long  as  possible  I  continued  to  revisit  the  old  scenes, 
and  to  give  courses  of  lectures.  But  at  last  my  duties  at 
Cornell  absolutely  forbade  this,  and  so  ended  a  connection 
which  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  useful  ex- 
periences and  pregnant  thoughts  that  I  have  ever  known. 


PART  IV 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

>  I 

I 

EVOLUTION  OF  "THE  CORNELL  IDEA''— 1850-1865 

TO  Trinity  Hall  at  Hobart  CoUelge  may  be  assigned 
whatever  honor  that  shadowy  personage^  the  future 
historian,  shall  think  due  the  place  where  was  conceived 
and  quickened  the  germ  idea  of  Cornell  University.  In 
that  little  stone  barrack  on  the  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  rude 
in  its  architecture  but  lovely  in  its  surroundings,  a  room 
was  assigned  me  during  my  first  year  at  college ;  aad  in 
a  neighboring  apartment,  with  charming  vi^ws  over  tl^e 
lake  and  distant  hills,  was  the  library  of  the  I]jermean 
Society.  It  was  the  largest  collection  of  books  I  had  ever 
8een,-r-four  thoiisatid  volumes,— embracing  a  mass  of  \iU 
erature  from  **The  Pirate's  Own  Book"  to  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon.  In  this  paradise  I  reveled,  browsing  through 
it  at  my  will.  This  privilege  was  of  questionable  value, 
since  it  drew  me  soniewhat  from  closer  study;  but  it  was 
not  without  its  uses.  One  day  I  discovered  in  it  Huberiand 
Newman's  book  on  the  English  universities.  What  a  new 
world  it  opened  I  My  mind  was  sensitive  to  any  impres- 
sion it  might  make,  on  two  accounts :  first,  because,  on  the 
intellectual  side,  I  was  woefully  disappointed  at  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  little  college  as  regarded  its  teaching  force 
and  equipment;  and  next,  because,  on  the  esthetic  side,  I 
lamented  the  absence  of  everything  like  beauty  or  fitness  in 
its  architecture. 

As  I  read  in  this  new-found  book  of  the  cotlegea^at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  pored  over  the  engraved 
views  of  quadrangles^  halls,  libraries,  chapete,— of  all  t&e 
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.  noble  and  dignified  belongings  of  a  great  seat  of  learning, 
—my  heart  sank  within  me.  Every  feature  of  thie  little 
American  college  seemed  all  the  more  sordid.  But  grad- 
ually I  began  consoling  myself  by  building  air-castles. 
These  took  the  form  of  structures  suited  to  a  great  univer- 
sity:—with  distinguished  professors  in  every  field,  with 
libraries  as  rich  as  the  Bodleian,  halls  as  lordly  as  that  of 
Christ  Church  or  of  Trinity,  chapels  as  inspiring  as  that 
of  King's,  towers  as  dignified  as  those  of  Magdalen  and 
Merton,  quadrangles  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Jesus  and 
St.  John's.  In  the  midst  of  all  other  occupations  I  was 
constantly  rearing  these  structures  on  that  queenly  site 
above  the  finest  of  the  New  York  lakes,  and  dreaming  of 
a  university  worthy  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  na- 
tion. This  dream  became  a  sort  of  obsession.  It  came 
upon  me  during  my  working  hours,  in  the  class-rooms,  in 
rambles  along  the  lake  shore,  in  the  evenings,  when  I  paced 
up  and  down  the  walks  in  front  of  the  college  build- 
ings, and  saw  rising  in  their  place  and  extending  to  the 
pretty  knoll  behind  them,  the  worthy  home  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. But  this  university,  though  beautiful  and  dig- 
nified, like  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  in  two 
important  respects  very  unlike  them.  First,  I  made 
provision  for  other  studies  beside  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. There  should  be  professors  in  the  great  modem 
literatures— above  all,  in  our  own;  there  should  also  be  a 
professor  of  modem  history  and  a  lecturer  on  architec- 
ture.  And  next,  my  university  should  be  under  control  of 
no  single  religious  organization ;  it  should  be  free  from  all 
sectarian  or  party  trammels ;  in  electing  its  trustees  and 
professors  no  questions  should  be  asked  as  to  their  belief 
or  their  attachment  to  this  or  that  sect  or  party.  So  far,  at 
least,  I  went  in  those  days  along  the  road  toward  the 
founding  of  Cornell. 

The  academic  year  of  1849-1850  having  been  passed  at 
this  little  college  in  western  New  York,  I  entered  Yale. 
This  was  nearer  my  ideal ;  for  its  professors  were  more 
distinguished,  its  equipment  more  adequate,  its  students 
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more  Bumerotis,  its  general  scope  more  extended.  But  it 
was  still  far  below  my  dreams.  Its  single  course  in  clas- 
sics and  mathematics,  through  which  all  students  were 
forced  alike,  regardless  of  their  tastes,  powers,  or  aims; 
its  substitution  of  gerund-grinding  for  ancient  literature ; 
its  want  of  all  instruction  in  modem  literature;  its  sub- 
stitution of  recitals  from  text-books  for  instruction  in 
history— all  this  was  far  short  of  my  ideal.  Moreover, 
Yale  was  then  far  more  under  denominational  control 
than  at  present— its  president,  of  necessity,  as  was  then 
supposed,  a  Congregational  minister ;  its  professors,  as  a 
rule,  members  of  the  same  sect;  and  its  tutors,  to  whom 
our  instruction  during  the  first  two  years  was  almost 
entirely  confined,  students  in  the  Congregational  Divinity 
School. 

Then,  too,  its  outward  representation  was  sordid  and 
poor.  The  long  line  of  brick  barracks,  the  cheapest  which 
could  be  built  for  money,  repelled  me.  What  a  contrast 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  above  all,  to  my  air- 
castles!  There  were,  indeed,  two  architectural  consola- 
tions :  one,  the  library  building,  which  had  been  built  just 
before  my  arrival ;  and  the  other,  the  Alumni  Hall,  begun 
shortly  afterward.  These  were  of  stone,  and- 1  snatched 
an  especial  joy  from  the  grotesque  Gothic  heads  in  the 
cornices  of  the  library  towers  and  from  the  little  latticed 
windows  at  the  rear  of  the  Alumni  Hall.  Both  seemed  to 
me  features  worthy  of  '^colleges  and  halls  of  ancient 
days. ' ' 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  whole  was  its  setting, 
the  ** green,''  with  superb  avenues  overarched  by  elms; 
and  a  further  charm  was  added  by  East  and  West  Bock, 
and  by  the  views  over  New  Haven  Harbor  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  Among  these  scenes  I  erected  new  air- 
castles.  First  of  all,  a  great  quadrangle,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  now  developing  at  Yale,  and,  as  a  leading 
feature,  a  gate-tower  like  that  since  erected  in  memory 
of  William  Walter  Phelps,  but,  unlike  that,  adorned 
with  statues. in  niches  and  on  corbels,  like  those  on  the 
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eitrance  tower  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge— -stajtues  of  old 
Yalensian  worthies,  such  as  Elihu  Yale  in  his  costume  of 
the  Georgian  period,  Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  robes.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  in  his  Geneva  gown,  and  Nathan  Hale  in 
fetters.  There  was  also  in  my  dream  another  special  fea- 
ture, which  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  to  realize— a  lofty 
campanile,  which  I  placed  sometimes  at  the  intersection  of 
College  and  Chapel,  and  sometimes  at  the  intersection  of 
College  and  Elm  streets— a  clock-tower  looking  proudly 
down  the  slope,  over  the  traffic  of  the  town,  and  bearing  a 
deep-toned  peal  of  bells. 

My  general  ideas  on  the  subject  were  further  developed 
by  Charles  Astor  Bristed's  book,  ''Five  Years  in  an  Eng- 
lish University,"  and  by  sundry  publications  regarding 
student  life  in  Germany.  Still,  my  opinions  regarding 
education  were  wretchedly  imperfect,  as  may  be  judged 
from  one  circumstance.  The  newly  established  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  had  just  begun  its  career  in  the  old 
president's  house  in  front  of  the  former  Divinity  HaU  on 
the  college  green ;  and,  one  day  in  my  senior  year,  looking 
toward  it  from  my  window  in  North  College,  I  saw  a 
student  examining  a  colored  liquid  in  a  test-tube.  A  feel- 
ing of  wonder  came  over  me !  What  could  it  all  be  about  f 
Probably  not  a  man  of  us  in  the  whole  senior  class  had 
any  idea  of  a  chemical  laboratory  save  as  a  sort  of  small 
kitchen  back  of  a  lecture-desk,  like  that  in  which  an  assist- 
ant and  a  colored  servant  prepared  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  for  the  lectures  of  Professor  Silliman.  I 
was  told  that  this  new  laboratory  was  intended  for  experi- 
ment^ and  my  wonder  was  succeeded  by  disgust  that  any 
human  being  should  give  his  time  to  pursuits  so  futile. 
.  The  next  period  in  the  formation  of  my  ideas  regarding 
a  university  began,  after  ray  graduation  at  Yale,  during 
my  first  visit  to  Oxford-  Then  and  at  later  visits,  both  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  not  only  reveled  in  the  architec- 
tural glories  of  those  great  seats  of  learning,  but  learned 
the  advantages  of  college  life  in  common— of  the  ^^halls^" 
and  the   general   social   life   which   they   promote ;   of 
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the  ** commons"  and  ''combination  rooms,"  which  give  a 
still  closer  relation  between  those  most  directly  concerned 
in  nniversity  work ;  of  the  quadrangles,  which  give  a  sense 
of  scholarly  seclnsion,  even  in  the  midst  of  crowded  cities ; 
and  of  all  the  surroundings  which  give  a  dignity  befitting 
these  vast  establishments.  Still  more  marked  progress  in 
my  ideas  was  made  during  my  attendance  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  College  de  France.  In  those  institutions,  during 
the  years  1853-1854, 1  became  acquainted  with  the  French 
university-lecture  system,  with  its  clearness,  breadth, 
wealth  of  illustration,  and  its  hold  upon  large  audiences 
of  students ;  and  I  was  seized  with  the  desire  to  transfer 
something  like  it  to  our  own  country.  My  castles  in  the 
air  were  now  reared  more  loftily  and  broadly ;  for  they 
began  to  include  laboratories,  museums,  and  even  galleries 
of  art. 

Even  St.  Petersburg,  during  my  attacheship  in  1854- 
1855,  contributed  to  these  airy  structures.  In  my  diary 
for  that  period,  I  find  it  jotted  down  that  I  observed  and 
studied  at  various  times  the  Michael  Palace  in  that  city  as 
a  very  suitable  structure  for  a  university.  Twenty  years 
afterward,  when  I  visited,  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  the  aunt  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III,  in  that  same  palace,  and  men- 
tioned to  her  my  old  admiration  for  it,  she  gave  me  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  building  of  it,  and  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  beautiful  park  about  it  by  her  father,  the  old 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  a  noble  Lome  for  an  institution  of  learning. 

My  student  life  at  Berlin,  during  the  year  following, 
further  intensified  my  desire  to  do  something  for  univer- 
sity education  in  the  United  States.  There  I  saw  my  ideal 
of  a  university  not  only  realized,  but  extended  and  glori- 
fied—with renowned  professors,  with  ample  lecture-halls, 
with  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  illustrative  ma- 
terials, with  laboratories,  museums,  and  a  concourse  of 
youth  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  the  chapter  on  my  professor- 
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ship  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  regarding  the  inflnence 
on  my  ideas  of  its  president,  .Henry  Philip  Tappan,  and 
of  the  whole  work  in  that  institution.  Though  many  good 
things  may  be  justly  said  for  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  real  beginning  of  a  university  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  made  by  Dr.  Tappan  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Ann  Arbor.  Its  only  defects  seemed  to  me  that 
it  included  no  technical  side,  and  did  not  yet  admit 
women.  As  to  the  first  of  these  defects,  the  State  had 
separated  the  agricultural  college  from  the  university, 
placing  it  in  what,  at  that  period,  was  a  remote  swamp 
near  the  State  Capitol,  and  had  as  yet  done  nothing  toward 
providing  for  other  technical  branches.  As  to  the  second, 
though  a  few  of  us  favored  the  admission  of  women,  Presi- 
dent Tappan  opposed  it;  and,  probably,  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  univeisity  and  of  public  opinion  at  that 
time,  his  opposition  was  wise. 

Recalled  to  Syracuse  after  five  years  in  Michigan,  my 
old  desire  to  see  a  university  rising  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  stronger  than  ever.  Michigan  had  shown  me 
some  of  my  ideals  made  real;  why  might  not  our  own 
much  greater  commonwealth  be  similarly  blessed! 

The  first  thing  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  a  suitable  fac- 
ulty. As  I  felt  that  this  must  not  demand  too  large  an 
outlay,  I  drew  up  a  scheme  providing  for  a  few  resident 
teachers  supported  by  endowments,  and  for  a  body  of  non- 
resident professors  or  lecturers  supported  by  fees.  These 
lecturers  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors in  the  existing  colleges  and  from  the  best  men  then 
in  the  public-lecture  field ;  and  my  confidant  in  the  matter 
was  George  William  Curtis,  who  entered  into  it  heartily, 
and  who  afterward,  in  his  speech  at  my  inauguration  as 
president  of  Cornell,  referred  to  it  in  a  way  which  touched 
me  deeply.^ 

The  next  thing  was  to  decide  upon  a*  site.  It  must  nat- 
urally be  in  the  central  part  of  the  State;  and,  rather 

^  See  Mr.  Curtis's  speech,  September  8,  1868,  published 

by  the  tiniversity. 
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curiously,  that  which  I  then  most  coveted,  frequently  vis- 
ited, walked  about,  and  inspected  was  the  rising  ground 
southeast  of  Syracuse  since  selected  by  the  Methodists 
for  their  institution  which  takes  its  name  from  that  dty. 
Mynext  effortw&s  to  make  a  beginning  of  an  endowment, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  sought  to  convert- Qerrit  Smith. 
He  was,  for  those  days,  enormously  wealthy.  His  prop- 
erty, which  was  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  dollars,  he  used  munificently ;  and  his  dear  friend  and 
mine,  Samuel  Joseph  May,  had  told  me  that  it  was  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Smith  might  do  something  for  the 
improvement  of  higher  instruction.  To  him,  therefore,  I 
wrote,  proposing  that  if  he  would  contribute  an  equal  sum 
to  a  university  at  Syracuse,  I  would  give  to  it  one  half  of 
my  own  property.  In  his  answer  he  gave  reasons  why  he 
could  not  join  in  the  plan,  and  my  scheme  seemed  no 
nearer  reality  than  my  former  air-castles.  It  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  have  faded  away  like 

"The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision '^ 
and  to  have  left 

"  Not  a  wrack  behind  "— 

when  all  its  main  features  were  made  real  in  a  way  and  by 
means  utterly  unexpected;  for  now  began  the  train  of 
events  which  led  to  my  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  close 
alliance  with  the  man  through  whom  my  plans  became  a 
reality,  larger  and  better  than  any  ever  seen  in  my  dreams 
—Ezra  Cornell. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

EZRA  CORNELL  — 1864-1874 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  year  1864,  taking  my  seat  for 
;  the  first  time  in  the  State  Senate  at  Albany,  I  found 
among  my  associates  a  tall,  spare  man,  apparently  very 
reserved  and  austere,  and  soon  learned  his  name— Ezra 
Cornell. 

Though  his  chair  was  near  mine,  there  was  at  first  little 
intercourse  between  us,  and  there  seemed  small  chance  of 
more.  He  was  steadify  occupied,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  for  new  acquaintances.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  Senate;  I,  the  youngest:  he  was  a  man  of 
business;  I  was  fresh  from  a  university  professorship: 
and,  upon  the  announcement  of  committees,  our  paths 
seemed  separated  entirely ;  for  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  agriculture,  while  to  me  fell  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  on  education. 

Yet  it  was  this  last  difference  which  drew  us  together; 
for  among  the  first  things  referred  to  my  committee  was  a 
bill  to  incorporate  a  public  library  which  he  proposed  to 
found  in  Ithaca. 

On  reading  this  bill  I  was  struck,  not  merely  by  his 
gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his  townsmen, 
but  even  more  by  a  certain  breadth  and  largeness  in  his 
way  of  making  it.  The  most  striking  sign  of  this  was  his 
mode  of  f onning  a  board  of  trustees ;  for,  instead  of  the 
usual  effort  to  tie  up  the  organization  forever  in  sojne  sect, 
party,  or  clique,  he  had  named  the  best  men  of  his  town— 
his  political  opponents  as  well  as  his  friends;  and  had 
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added  to  them  the  pastors  of  all  the  principal  churches, 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  This  breadth  of  mind,  even 
more  than  his  munificence,  drew  rae  to  him.  We  met  sev- 
eral times,  discussed  his  bill,  and  finally  I  reported  it 
substantially  as  introduced,  and  supported  it  until  it  be- 
came a  law. 

Our  next  relations  were  not,  at  first,  so  pleasant.  The 
great  Land  Grant  of  1862,  from  the  General  Government 
to  the  State,  for  industrial  and  technical  education,  had 
been  turned  over,  at  a  previous  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  an  institution  called  the  People's  College,  in 
Schuyler  County;  but  the  Agricultural  College,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  it,  was  seeking  to  take  away  from  it 
a  portion  of  this  endowment;  and  among  the  trustees  of 
this  Agricultural  College  was  Mr.  Cornell,  who  now 
introduced  a  bill  to  divide  the  fund  between  the  two 
institutions. 

On  this  I  at  once  took  ground  against  him,  declaring 
that  the  fund  ought  to  be  kept  together  at  some  one  insti- 
tution ;  that  on  no  account  should  it  be  divided ;  that  tTie 
policy  for  higher  education  in  the  State  of  New  York 
should  be  concentration;  that  we  had  already  suffered 
sufficiently  from  scattering  our  resources ;  that  there  were 
already  over  twenty  colleges  in  the  State,  and  not  one  of 
them  doing  anything  which  could  justly  be  called  univer- 
sity work. 

Mr.  Cornell's  first  effort  was  to  have  his  bill  referred, 
not  to  my  committee,  but  to  his ;  here  I  resisted  him,  and, 
as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  was  finally  referred  to  a 
joint  committee  made  up  of  both.  On  this  double-headed 
committee  I  deliberately  thwarted  his  purpose  throughout 
the  entire  session, .  delaying  action  and  preventing  any 
report  upon  his  bill. 

Most  men  would  have  been  vexed  by  this;  but  he  took 
my  course  calmly,  and  even  kindly.  He  never  expostu- 
lated, and  always  listened  attentively  to  my  arguments 
against  his  view;  meanwhile  I  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
make  these  arguments  as  strong  as  possible,  and  especially 
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to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  keeping  the  fund 
together. 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  during  the  following 
summer,  as  it  had  become  evident  that  the  trustees  of  the 
People 's  College  had  no  intention  of  raising  the  additional 
endowment  and  providing  the  equipment  required  by  the 
act  which  gave  them  the  land  grant,  there  was  great  dan- 
ger that  the  whole  fund  might  be  lost  to  the  State  by  the 
lapsing  of  the  time  allowed  in  the  congressional  act  for 
its  acceptance.  Just  at  this  period  Mr.  Cornell  invited  me 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  the  president,,  at  Rochester ;  and,  when  the 
meeting  had  assembled,  he  quietly  proposed  to  remove  the 
diflSculty  I  had  raised,  by  drawing  a  new  bill  giving  the 
State  Agricultural  College  half  of  the  fund,  and  by  insert- 
ing a  clause  requiring  the  college  to  provide  an  additional 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  he 
pledged  himself  to  give,  and,  as  the  comptroller  of  the 
State  had  estimated  the  value  of  the  land  grant  at  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Cornell  supposed  that  this 
would  obviate  my  objection,  since  the  fund  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  would  thus  be  made  equal  to  the  whole  origi- 
nal land-grant  fund  as  estimated,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  keeping  the  whole  fund  together. 

The  entire  audience  applauded,  as  well  they  might:  it 
was  a  noble  proposal.  But,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
meeting,  I  persisted  in  my  refusal  to  sanction  any  bill 
dividing  the  fund,  declared  myself  now  more  opposed  to 
such  a  division  than  ever ;  butpromised  that  if  Mr.  Cornell 
and  his  friends  would  ask  for  the  whole  grant— keeping 
it  together,  and  adding  his  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  proposed— I  would  support  such  a  bill  with  all  my 
might. 

I  was  led  to  make  this  proposal  by  a  course  of  circium- 
stances  which  might,  perhaps,  be  called  '*  providential. ' ' 
For  some  years  I  had  been  dreaming  of  a  university ;  had 
looked  into  the  questions  involved,  at  home  and  abroad; 
had  approached  sundry  wealthy  and  influential  men  on  the 
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subject;  but  had  obtained  no  encouragement,  until  this 
strange  and  unexpected  combination  of  circumstances— a 
great  land  grant,  the  use  of  which  was  to  be  determined 
largely  by  the  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and 
this  noble  pledge  by  Mr.  Cornell. 

Yet  for  some  months  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  our 
conference.  At  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  more  evident  than  ever^  that  the 
trustees  of  the  People's  College  intended  to  do  nothing. 
During  the  previous  session  they  had  promised  through 
their  agents  to  Supply  the  endowment  required  by  their 
charter ;  but,  though  this  charter  obliged  them,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  taking  the  grant,  to  have  an  estate  of  two  hundred 
acres,  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  two  hundred 
students,  and  a  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  professors,  with 
a  sufficient  library  and  other  apparatus,  yet  our  commit- 
tee, on  again  taking  up  the  subject,  found  hardly  the  faint- 
est pretense  of  complying  with  these  conditions.  More- 
over, their  charter  required  that  their  property  should  be 
free  from  all  encumbrance ;  and  yet  the  so-called  donor  of 
it,  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  could  not  be  induced  to  cancel  a 
small  mortgage  which  he  held  upon  it.  Still  worse,  before 
the  legislature  had  been  in  session  many  days,  it  was  found 
that  his  agent  had  introduced  a  bill  to  relieve  the  People 's 
College  of  all  conditions,  and  to  give  it,  without  any  pledge 
whatever,  the  whole  land  grant,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
a  million  of  acres. 

But  even  worse  than  this  was  another  difficulty.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  strong  lobby  sent  by  Mr.  Cook  to  Albany  in 
behalf  of  the  People's  College,  there  came  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  smaller  denominational  colleges  in  the 
State,  men  eminent  and  influential,  clamoring  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  fund  among  their  various  institutions,  though 
the  fragment  which  would  have  fallen  to  each  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  endow  even  a  single  professorship. 

While  all  this  was  uncertain,  and  the  fund  seemed 
likely  to  be  utterly  frittered  away,  I  was  one  day  going 
down  from  the  State  Capitol,  when  Mr.  Cornell  joined  me 
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and  began  conversation.  He  was,  as  usual,  austere  and 
reserved  in  appearance;  but  I  had  already  found  that 
below  this  appearance  there  was  a  warm  heart  and  noble 
purpose.  No  observant  associate  could  fail  to  notice  that 
the  only  measures  in  the  legislature  which  he  cared  for 
were  those  proposing  some  substantial  good  to  the  State 
or  nation,  and  that  he  despised  all  political  wrangling  and 
partizan  jugglery. 

On  this  occasion,  after  some  little  general  talk,  he  quietly 
said,  **I  have  about  half  a  million  dollars  more  than  my 
family  will  need :  what  is  the  best  thing*  I  can  do  with  it 
for  the  State  ?  "  I  answered :  *  *  Mr.  Cornell,  the  two  things 
most  worthy  of  aid  in  any  country  are  charity  and  educa- 
tion; but,  in  our  country,  the  charities  appeal  to  every- 
body. Any  one  can  understand  the  importance  of  them, 
and  the  worthy  poor  or  unfortunate  are  sure  to  be  taken 
care  of.  As  to  education,  the  lower  grades  will  always  be 
cared  for  in  the  public  schools  by  the  State ;  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  highest  grade,  without  which  the  lower  can 
never  be  thoroughly  good,  can  be  appreciated  by.  only  a 
few.  The  policy  of  our  State  is  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
system  to  individuals ;  it  seems  to  me,  then,  that  if  you 
have  half  a  million  to  give,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with 
it  is  to  establish  or  strengthen  some  institution  for  higher 
instruction."  I  then  went  on  to  show  him  the  need  of  a 
larger  institution  for  such  instruction  than  the  State  then 
had ;  that  such  a  college  or  university  worthy  of  the  State 
would  require  far  more  in  the  way  of  faculty  and  equip- 
ment than  most  men  supposed;  that  the  time  had  come 
when  scientific  and  technical  education  must  be  provided 
for  in  such  an  institution;  and  that  education  in  history 
and  literature  should  be  the  bloom  of  the  whole  growth. 

He  listened  attentively, ,  but  said  little.  The  matter 
seemed  to  end  there ;  but  not  long  afterward  he  came  to  me 
and  said:  **I  agree  with  you  that  the  land-grant  fund 
ought  to  be  kept  together,  and  that  there  should  be  a  new 
institution  fitted  to  the  present  needs  of  the  State  and  the 
country.   I  am  ready  to  pledge  to  such  an  institution  a  site 
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and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  an  addition  to  the 
land-grant  endowment,  instead  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
as  I  proposed  at  Rochester." 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  I  hailed  this  proposal  joy- 
fully, and  soon  sketched  out  a  bill  embodying  his  purpose 
so  far  as  education  was  concerned.  But  here  I  wish  to  say 
that,  while  Mr.  Cornell  urged  Ithaca  as  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed institution,  he  never  showed  any  wish  to  give  his 
own  name  to  it.  The  suggestion  to  that  effect  was  mine. 
He  at  first  doubted  the  policy  of  it ;  but,  on  my  insisting 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  time-honored  American 
usage,  as  shown  by  the  names  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Williams,  and  the  like, 
he  yielded. 

We  now  held  frequent  conferences  as  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  institution  to  be  created.  In  these  I  was 
more  and  more  impressed  by  his  sagacity  and  largeness 
of  view ;  and,  when  the  sketch  of  the  bill  was  fully  devel- 
oped,—its  financial  features  by  him,  and  its  educational 
features  by  me,— it  was  put  into  shape  by  Charles  J.  Fol- 
ger  of  Geneva,  then  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  Senate,  afterward  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  finally  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  provision  forbiddfng  any  sectarian  or  partizan  pre- 
dominance in  the  board  of  trustees  or  faculty  was  proposed 
by  me,  heartily  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Cornell,  and  put  into 
shape  by  Judge  Folger.  The  State-scholarship  feature 
and  the  system  of  alumni  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees  were  also  accepted  by  Mr.  Cornell  at  my  sug- 
gestion. 

I  refer  to  these  things  especially  because  they  show  one 
striking  characteristic  of  the  man— namely,  his  readiness 
to  be  advised  largely  by  othei^  in  matters  which  he  felt 
to  be  outside  his  own  province,  and  his  willingness  to  give 
the  largest  measure  of  confidence  when  he  gave  any  con- 
fidence at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  provision  for  the  endow- 
ment, the  part  relating  to  the  land  grant,  and,  above  all, 
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the  supplementary  legislation'  allowing  him  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  State  for  *' locating"  the  lands,  were 
thought  out  entirely  by  himself ;  and  in  all  these  matters  he 
showed,  not  only  a  public  spirit  far  beyond  that  displayed 
by  any  other  benefactor  of  education  in  his  time,  but  a 
foresight  which  seemed  to  me  then,  and  seems  to  me  now, 
almost  miraculous.  He  alone,  of  all  men  in  the  United 
States,  was  able  to  foresee  what  might  be  done  by  an 
individual  to  develop  the  land-grant  fund,  and  he  alone 
was  willing  to  make  the  great  personal  sacrifice  thereby 
required. 

But,  while  he  thus  left  the  general  educational  features 
to  me,  he  uttered,  during  one  of  our  conversations,  words 
which  showed  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  true  conception 
of  a  university.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  pro- 
posed institution  every  student  might  find  instruction  in 
whatever  study  interested  him.  Hence  came  the  legend 
now  surrounding  his  medallion  portrait  upon  the  univer- 
sity seal :  ^  *  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

The  introduction  of  this  new  bill  into  the  legislature 
was  a  signal  for  war.  Nearly  all  the  denominational  col- 
leges girded  themselves  for  the  fray,  and  sent  their  agents 
to  fight  us  at  Albany;  they  also  stirred  up  the  secular 
press,  without  distinction  of  party,^  in  the  regions  where 
they  were  situated,  and  the  religious  organs  of  their  va- 
rious sects  in  the  great  cities. 

At  the  center  of  the  movement  against  us  was  the  Peo- 
ple *6  College;  it  had  rallied  in  force  and  won  over  the 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee  in  the  Assembly, 
so  that  under  various  pretexts  he  delayed  considering  the 
bill.  Worst  of  all,  there  appeared  against  us,  late  in  the 
session,  a  professor  from  the  Genesee  College —a  man  of 
high  character  and  great  ability ;  and  he  did  his  work  most 
vigorously.  He  brought  the  whole  force  of  his  sect  to 
bear  upon  the  legislature,  and  insisted  that  every  other 
college  in  the  State  had  received  something  from  the  pub- 
lic funds,  while  his  had  received  none. 
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As  a  first  result  came  a  proposal  from  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates that  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  the  land-grant 
fund  be  paid  to  Genesee  College;  but  this  the  friends  of 
the  Cornell  bill  resisted,  cm  the  ground  that,  if  the  fund 
were  broken  into  in  one  case,  it  would  be  in  others. 

It  was  next  proposed  that  Mr.  Cornell  should  agree  to 
gfive  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Genesee  College  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  This  Mr.  Cornell  utterly  refused, 
saying  that  not  for  the  passage  of  any  bill  would  he  make 
any  private  offer  or  have  any  private  understanding ;  that 
every  condition  must  be  put  into  the  bill,  where  all  men 
could  see  it ;  and  that  he  would  then  accept  or  reject  it  as 
he  might  think  best.  The  result  was  that  our  opponents 
forced  into  the  bill  a  clause  requiring  him  to  give  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  Genesee  College,  before  he  could 
be  allowed  to  give  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
proposed  university ;  and  the  friends  of  the  bill,  not  feel- 
ing strong  enough  to  resist  this  clause,  and  not  being 
willing  to  see  the  enterprise  wrecked  for  the  want  of  it, 
allowed  it  to  go  unopposed.  The  whole  matter  was  vexa- 
tious to  the  last  degree.  A  man  of  less  firmness  and 
earnestness,  thus  treated,  would  have  thrown  up  his  mu- 
nificent purpose  in  disgust;  but  Mr.  Cornell  quietly  per- 
severed. 

Yet  the  troubles  of  the  proposed  university  had  only 
begun.  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  who,  during  his  senatorship, 
had  secured  the  United  States  land  grant  of  1862  for  the 
People 's  College,  was  a  man  of  great  force,  a  bom  leader 
of  men,  anxious  to  build  up  his  part  of  the  State,  and 
especially  the  town  from  which  he  came,  though  he  had  no 
special  desire  to  put  any  considerable  part  of  his  own 
wealth  into  a  public  institution.  He  had  seen  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  land  grant,  had  captured  it,  and  was 
now  determined  to  fight  for  it.  The  struggle  became 
bitter.  His  emissaries,  including  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  from  his  part  of  the  State,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  sectarian  colleges,  and  with  various 
corporations  and  persons  who,  having  bills  of  their  own 
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in  the  legislature,  were  ready  to  exchange  services  and 
votes. 

The  coalition  of  all  these  forces  against  the  Cornell 
University  bill  soon  became  vei^  formidable,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  education  in  the  Assembly,  to  which  the  bill  had 
been  referred,  seemed  more  and  more  controlled  by  them. 
Our  only  hope  now  was  to  enlighten  the  great  body  of  the 
senators  and  assemblymen.  To  this  end  Mr.  Cornell  in- 
vited them  by  squads,  sometimes  to  his  rooms  at  Congress 
Hall,  sometimes  to  mine  at  the  Delavan  House.  There  he 
laid  before  them  his  general  proposal  and  the  financial 
"  side  of  the  plan,  while  I  dwfelt  upon  the  need  of  a  univer- 
sity in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  upon  the  opportunity 
now  offered  by  this  great  fund;  upon  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  together ;  upon  the  need  of  large  means  to  carry 
out  any  scheme  of  technical  and  general  education  such 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  congressional  act  of  1862; 
showed  the  proofs  that  the  People's  College  would  and 
could  do  nothing  to  meet  this  want;  that  division  of  the 
fund  among  the  existing  colleges  was  simply  the  annihila- 
tion of  it ;  and,  in  general,  did  my  best  to  enlighten  the 
reason  and  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  members  on  the 
subject  of  a  worthy  university  in  our  State.  These  points 
and  others  were  finally  embodied  in  my  speech  before  the 
Senate,  and  this  having  been  published  in.  the  *' Albany 
Journal,"  Mr.  Cornell  provided  for  its  circulation  broad- 
cast over  the  State  and  thus  aroused  public  opinion. 

In  this  way  we  won  to  our  support  several  strong 
friends  in  both  Houses,  among  them  some  men  of  great 
natural  force  of  character  who  had  never  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  much  early  education,  but  who  were  none  the 
less  anxious  that  those  who  came  after  them  should  have 
the  best  opportunities.  Of  these  I  may  name  especially 
Senators  Cook  of  Saratoga  and  Ames,  of  Oswego.  Men 
of  high  education  and  culture  also  aided  us,  especially 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Havens,  and,  finally.  Judge  Folger  in 
the  Senate,  with  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Weaver  in  the  As- 
sembly. 


•  • 
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While  we  were  thus  laboring  with  the  legislature  as  a 
whole,  serious  work  had  to  be  done  with  the  Assembly 
coAuuittee ;  and  Mr.  Cornell  employed  a  very  eminent 
lawyer  to  present  his  case,  while  Mr.  Cook  employed  one 
no  less  noted  to  take  the  opposite  side.  The  session  of 
the  committee  was  held  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  spectators;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  lawyer  employed  by  Mr.  Cornell  having  taken  little 
pains  with  the  case,  his  speech  was  cold,  labored,  perfunc- 
tory, and  fell  flat  The  speech  on  thfe  other  side  was  much 
more  effective;  it  was  thin  and  demagogical,  but  the 
speaker  knew  well  the  best  tricks  for  catching  the  average 
man.  He  indulged  in  eloquent  tirades  against  the  Cornell 
bill  as  a  ** monopoly,"  a  **wild  project,"  a  ^* selfish 
scheme,"  a  '*job,"  a  **grab,"  and  the  like;  denounced  Mr. 
Cornell  as  ^* seeking  to  erect  a  monument  to  himself"; 
hinted  that  he  was  ** planning  to  rob  the  State";  and,  be- 
fore he  had  finished,  had  pictured  Mr.  Cornell  as  a 
swindler  and  the  rest  of  us  as  dupes  or  knaves. 

I  can  never  forget  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  Mr. 
Cornell  took  this  abuse.  Mrs.  Cornell  sat  at  his  right,  I 
at  his  left.  In  one  of  tlje  worst  tirades  against  him,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  quietly,  and  without  the  slightest 
anger  or  excitement :  *  *  If  I  could  think  of  any  other  way 
in  which  half  a  million  of  dollars  would  do  as  much  good 
to  the  State,  I  would  give  the  legislature  no  more  trouble.  ^ ' 
Shortly  afterward,  when  the  invective  was  again  espe- 
cially bitter,  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  **I  am  not  sure 
but  that  it  would  be:  a  good  thing  for  me  to  give  the  half 
a  million  to  old  Harvard  College  in  Massachusetts,  to 
educate  the  descendants  of  the  men  -who  hanged  my  fore- 
f atheors. " 

There  was  more  than  his  usual  quaint  hunaor  in  this 
—there  was  that  deep  reverence  which  be  always  bore 
toward  his  Quaker  anceirtry,  and  which  seemed  to  have  be- 
come part  of  him.  I  admixed  Mr.  Cornell  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  n^yer  more  than  during  that  hour. when  he 
sat,  without  the  slightest,  anger,  mildly  taking  the  abuse  of 
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that  prostituted  pettifogger,  the  indifference  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  laughter  of  the  audience.  It  was  a  scene 
for  a  painter,  and  I  trust  that  some  day  it  will  be  fitly 
perpetuated  for  the  university. 

This  struggle  being  ended,  the  Assembly  committee 
could  not  be  induced  to  report  the  bill.  It  was  easy,  after 
such  a  speech,  for  its  members  to  pose  as  protectors  of 
the  State  against  a  swindler  and  a  monopoly ;  the  chair- 
man, who,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session,  was  mys- 
teriously given  a  position  in  the  New  York  custom-house, 
made  pretext  after  pretext  without  reporting,  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  must  have  a  struggle  in  the  Assembly 
and  drag  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  in  spite  of  him. 
To  do  this  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  All  out  friends 
were  set  to  work,  and  some  pains  taken  to  scare  the  cor- 
porations which  had  allied  themselves  with  the  enemy,  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  their  own  bills,  by  making  them 
understand  that,  tinless  they  stopped  their  interested  op- 
position to  the  university  bill  in  the  House,  a  feeling 
would  be  created  in  the  Senate  very  unfortunate  for  them. 
In  this  way  their  clutch  upon  sundry  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  these  were  allowed 
to  vote  according  to  their  consciences. 

The  Cornell  bill  was  advocated  most  earnestly  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Lord :  in  his  unpretentious  way 
he  marshaled  the  university  forces,  and  moved  that  the  bill 
be  taken  from  the  committee  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  Now  came  a  struggle.  Most  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Assembly  stood  by  us ;  but  the  waverers 
—men  who  feared  local  pressure,  sectarian  hostility,  or 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Cook  to  measures  of  their  own- 
attempted,  if  not  to  oppose  the  Cornell  bill,  at  least  to 
evade  a  vote  upon  it.  In  order  t6  give  them  a  little  tone 
and  strength,  Mr.  Cornell  went  with  me  to  various  lead- 
ing editors  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  explained 
the  whole  matter  to  them,  securing  editorial  articles  fa- 
vorable to  the  university,  the  most  prominent  among  these' 
gentlemen  being  Horace  Greeley  of  the  *  *  Tribune, ' '  Eras- 
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tus  Brooks  of  the  *  *  Express, ' '  and  Manton  Marble  of  the 
*  *  World. ' '  This  did  much  for  us,  yet  when  the  vote  was 
taken  the  old  cowardice  was  again  shown ;  but  several  of 
ns  stood  in  the  cloak-room  and  fairly  shamed  the  waverers 
back  into  their  places.  As  a  result,  to  the  surprise  and 
disgust  of  the  chairman  of  the  Assembly  committee,  the 
bill  was  taken  out  of  his  control,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Another  long  struggle  now  ensued,  but  the  bill  was 
finally  passed  in  the  Assembly  and  came  back  to  the 
Senate.  There  the  struggle  was  renewed,  all  kinds  of  de- 
laying tactics  were  resorted  to,  but  the  bill  was  finally 
carried,  and  received  the  signature  of  Governor  Fenton. 

Now  came  a  new  danger.  During  their  struggle  against 
the  bill,  our  enemies  had  been  strong  enough  to  force  into 
it  a  clause  enabling  the  People  *s  College  to  retain  the  land 
fund,  provided  that  institution  should  be  shown,  within  six 
months  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
sxun  such  as  the  Board  of  Regents  should  declare  would 
enable  it  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  had 
originally  received  the  grant.  The  Board  of  Regents 
now  reported  that  the  possession  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a  com- 
pliance, and  would  insure  the  fund  to  the  People's  Col- 
lege. Naturally  we  watched,  in  much  uneasy  suspense, 
during 'tibose  six  months,  to  see  whether  Mr.  Cook  and 
the  People's  College  authorities  would  raise  this  sum 
of  money,  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  Mr. 
Cornell  was  willing  to  give,  in  order  to  secure  the  grant. 
But  Qur  fears  were  baseless;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of 
September,  1865,  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  were 
assembled  for  the  first  time  at  Ithaca. 

Then  came  to  them  a  revelation  of  a  quality  in  Mr.  Cor- 
nell unknown  to  most  of  them  before.  In  one  of  the  peti- 
tions forwarded  from  Ithaca  to  the  legislature  by  his 
fellow-citizens  it  had  been  stated  that  **he  never  did  less 
than  he  promised,  but  generally  more. "  So  it  was  found 
in  this  case.    He  turned  over  to  the  trustees,  not  only  the 
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securities  for  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  required 
by  the  charter,  but  also  gave  two  hundred  acres  of  land  as 
a  site.    Thus  came  into  being  Cornell  University. 

Yet  the  services  of  Mr.  Cornell  had  only  begun:  he  at 
once  submitted  to  us  a  plan  for  doing  what  no  other  citizen 
had  doiie  for  any  other  State.  In  the  other  common- 
wealths which  had  received  the  land  grant,  thei  authorities 
had  taken  the  scrip  representing  the  land,  sold  it  at  the 
market  price,  and,  as  the  market  was  thus  glutted,  had 
realized  but  a  small  sum ;  but  Mr.  Cornell,  with  that  fore- 
sight which  was  his  most  striking  characteristic,  saw 
clearly  what  could  be  done  by  using  the  scrip  to  take  up 
land  for  the  institution.  To  do  this  he  sought  aid  in  vari- 
ous ways ;  but  no  one  dared  join  him,  and  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  whole  burden  himself.  Scrip  repre- 
senting over  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller.  The  trustees  received  Mr. 
Cornell's  plan  for  dealing  with  the  scrip  somewhat  doubt- 
fully, but  the  enabling  act  was  passed,  by  which  he  was 
permitted  to  *  *  locate ' '  this  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  uni- 
versity. So  earnest  was  he  in  this  matter  that  he  was 
anxious  to  take  up  the  entire  amount,  but  here  his  near 
friends  interposed :  we  saw  too  well  what  a  crushing  load 
the  taxes  and  other  expenses  on  such  a  vast  tract  of  land 
would  become  before  it  could  be  sold  to  advantage.  Finally 
he  yielded  somewhat :  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  up 
five  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  he  now  gave  himself  day 
and  night  to  this  great  part  of  the  enterprise,  which  was 
to  provide  a  proper  financial  basis  for  a  university  such  as 
we  hoped  to  found. 

Meanwhile,  at  Mr.  Cornell 's  suggestion,  I  devoted  my- 
self to  a  more  careful  plan  of  the  new  institution ;  and,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  presented  a  '*plan  of  or- 
ganization,'' which  sketched  out  the  purpose  and  consti- 
tution of  such  a  university  as  seemed  needed  in  a  great 
commonwealth  like  ours.  Mr.  Cornell  studied  it  carefully, 
gave  it  his  approval,  and  a  copy  of  it  with  marginal  notes 
in  his  own  hand  is  still  preserved. 
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I  had  supposed  that  this  was  to  end  my  relations  with 
Mr.  Cornell,  so  far  as  the  university  was  concerned.  A 
multitude  of  matters  seemed  to  forbid  my  taking  any  fur- 
ther care  for  it,  and  a  call  to  another  position  very  attrac- 
tive to  me  drew  me  away  from  all  thought  of  connection 
with  it,  save,  perhaps,  such  as  was  involved  in  meeting  the 
trustees  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Cornell  had  asked  me,  from  time  to  time,  whether 
I  could  suggest  any  person  for  the  presidency  of  the  uni* 
versity.  I  mentioned  various  persons,  and  presented  the 
arguments  in  their  favor.  One  day  he  said  to  me  quietly 
that  he  also  had  a  candidate;  I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and 
he  said  that  he  preferred  to  keep  the  matter  to  himself 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees.  Nothing  more  passed 
between  us  on  that  subject.  I  had  no  inkling  of  his  pur- 
pose, but  thought  it  most  likely  that  his  candidate  was 
a  Western  gentleman  whose  claims  had  been  ^  strongly 
pressed  upon  him.  When  the  trustees  came  together,  and 
the  subject  was  brought  up,  I  presented  the  merits  of  vari- 
ous gentlemen,  especially  of  one  already  at  the  head  of  an 
important  college  in  the  State,  who,  I  thought,  would  give 
us  success.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Cornell  rose,  and,  in  a  very  sim- 
ple but  earnest  speech,  presented  my  name.  It  was  entirely 
unexi)ected  by  me,  and  I  endeavored  to  show  the  trustees 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  the  place  in  view  of 
other  duties ;  that  it  needed  a  man  of  more  robust  health, 
of  greater  age,  and  of  wider  reputation  in  the  State.  But 
Mr.  Cornell  quietly  persisted,  our  colleagues  declared 
themselves  unanimously  of  his  opinion,  and,  with  many 
misgivings,  I  gave  a  provisional  acceptance. 

The  relation  thus  begun  ended  only  with  Mr.  Cornell 's 
life,  and  from  first  to  last  it  grew  more  and  more  interest- 
ing to  me.  We  were  thrown  much  together  at  Albany,  at 
Ithaca,  and  on  various  journeys  undertaken  for  the  uni- 
versity ;  and,  the  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  deeper  became  my 
respect  for  him.  There  were,  indeed,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  some  things  trying  to  one  of  my  temperament, 
and  among  these  things  I  may  mention  his  exceeding  reti^- 
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cence,  and  his  willingness  not  only  to  labor  but  to  wait; 
but  these  stood  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  my  respect  and 
affection  for  him. 

His  liberality  was  unstinted.  While  using  his  fortune 
in  taking  up  the  lands,  he  was  constantly  doing  generous 
things  for  the  university  and  those  connected  with  it.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  was  his  gift  of  the  library  in  classical 
literature  collected  by  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  of  Columbia 
College.  Nothing  could  apparently  be  more  outside  his 
sympathy  than  the  department  needing  these  seven  thou- 
sand volumes ;  but  he  recognized  its  importance  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  new  institution,  bought  the  library  for 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars^  and  gave  it  to  the  university. 

Then  came  the  Jewett  collection  in  geology,  whi<5h  he 
gave  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars ;  the  Ward  collection 
of  casts,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand ;  the  Newcomb  collec- 
tion in  conehology,  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand ;  an  addi- 
tion to  the  university  grounds,  valued  at  many  thousands 
more ;  and  it  was  only  the  claims  of  a  multitude  of  minor 
university  matters  upon  his  purse  which  prevented  his 
carrying  out  a  favorite  plan  of  giving  a  great  telescope,  at 
a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  At  a  later  period,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  university  debt,  to  increase  the  equipment,  and 
eventually  to  provide  free  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
he  made  an  additional  gift  of  about  eighty  thousand 
dollars. 

While  doing  these  things,  he  was  constantly  advancing 
large  sums  in  locating  the  university  lands,  and  in  paying 
university  salaries,  for  which  our  funds  were  not  yet  avail- 
able ;  while  from  time  to  time  he  made  many  gifts  which, 
though  smaller,  were  no  less  striking  evidences  of  the 
largeness  of  his  view.  I  may  mention  a  few  among  these 
as  typical. 

Having  found,  in  tiie  catalogue  of  a  London  book- 
seller, a  set  of  Piranesi  's  great  work  on  the  ^  *  Antiquities 
of  Rome/'— a  superb  copy,  the  gift  of  a  pope  to  a  royal 
duke,— I  showed  it  to  him,  when  he  at  once  ordered  it  for 
our  library  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thousand  dollars.    At 
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another  time,  seeing  the  need  of  some  costly  works .  to 
illustrate  agriculture,  he  gave  them  to  us  at  a  somewhat 
greater  cost;  and,  having  heard  Professor  Tyndall's  lec- 
tures in  New  York,  he  bought  additional  physical  appara- 
tus to  enable  our  resident  professor  to  repeat  the  lectures 
at  Ithaca,  and  this  cost  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Characteristic  of  him,  too,  was  another  piece  of  quiet 
munificence.  When  the  clause  forced  into  the  university 
charter,  requiring  him  to  give  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  another  institution  before  he  could  be  allowed  t6 
give  half  a  million  to  his  own,  was  noised  abroad  through 
the  State,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disgust;  and  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  refund  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  him.  Upon 
this,  he  remarked  that  what  he  once  gave  he  never  took 
back,  but  that  if  the  university  trustees  would  accept  it  he 
had  no  objection.  The  bill  was  modified  to  this  effect,  and 
thus  the  wrong  was  righted. 

During  my  stay  in  Europe,  through  the  summer  of  1868, 
under  instructions  to  study  various  institutions  for  techni- 
cal education,  to  make  large  purchases  of  books,  and  to 
secure  one  or  two  men  greatly  needed  in  special  depart- 
ments not  then  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  his  gen- 
erosity was  unfailing.  Large  as  were  the  purchases  which 
I  was  authorized  to  make,  the  number  of  desirable  things 
outside  this  liniit  steadily  grew  larger ;  but  my  letters  to 
him  invariably  brought  back  the  commission  to  secure 
this  additional  material. 

During  this  occupation  of  mine  in  Europe,  lie  was  quite 
as  busy  in  the  woods  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  selecting  university  lands.  No  fatigue 
or  expenditure  deterred  him. 

At  various  periods  I  passed  much  time  with  Mr.  Cornell 
on  his  home  farm.  He  lived  generously,  in  a  kind  of  patri- 
archal simplicity,  and  many  of  his  conversations  interested 
me  intensely.  His  reticence  gradually  yielded,  and  he  gave 
me  much  information  regarding  his  earlier  years :  they  had 
been  full  of  toil  and  struggle,  but  through  the  whole  there 
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was  dear  evidence  of  a  noble  purpose.  Whatever  worthy 
work  his  hand  had  found  to  do,  he  had  done  it  with  his 
might:  the  8teamer,s  of  Cayuga  Lake;  the  tunnel  which 
carries  the  waters  of  Fall  Creek  to  the  mills  below;  the 
mills  themselves ;  the  dams  against  that  turbulent  stream, 
which  he  built  after  others  had  failed,  and  which  stand 
firmly  to  this  day;  the  calendar  clocks  for  which  Ithaca 
has  become  famous,  and  of  which  he  furnished  the  original 
hint— all  these  he  touched  upon,  though  so  modestly  that 
I  never  found  out  his  full  agency  in  them  until  a  later 
period,  when  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  his 
townsmen. 

Especially  interesting  were  his  references  to  the  begin- 
nings of  American  telegraphic  enterprise,  with  which  he 
had  so  much  to  do. 

His  connection  with  it  began  in  a  curious  way.  Travel- 
ing in  northern  New  England  to  dispose  of  a  plow  which 
he  had  invented,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  taken,  the  contract  for  laying  the  first  telegraphic  wires 
underground  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and 
found  him  in  much  doubt  and  trouble :  the  difficulty  was  to 
lay  the  leaden  pipe  containing  the  two  insulated  wires  at  a 
cost  within  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Hearing  this,  Mr. 
Cornell  said :  *  *  I  will  build  you  a  machine  which  will  dig 
the  trench,  lay  the  pipe  and  wires,  and  cover  them  with 
earth  rapidly  and  cheaply." 

This  proposal  was  at  first  derided ;  but,  as  Mr.  Cornell 
insisted  upon  it,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  show  what  he 
could  do.  The  machine  having  been  constructed,  he  ex- 
hibited it  to  a  committee;  but  when  the  long  line  of 
horses  attiached  to  it  were  started,  it  was  so  thrown  about 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  that  the  committee  de- 
clared it  a  failure.  Presently  Mr.  Cornell  took  them  to 
the  ground  over  which  the  machine  had  just  passed,  and, 
showing  them  a  line  of  newly  turned  earth,  asked  them 
to  dig  in  it.  Having  done  this,  they  found  the  j)iipe  incas- 
ing the  wires,  acknowledged  his  triumph,  and  immediately 
gave  him  and  his  machine  permanent  employment. 
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But  before  long  he  became  convinced  that  this  was  not 
the  best  way.  Having  studied  all  the  books  on  electricity 
that  he  could  find  in  the  Congressional  Library,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  it  would  be  far  better  and  cheaper 
to  string  the  wires  through  the  open  air  between  poles. 
This  idea  the  men  controlling  the  scheme  for  a  time  re- 
sisted. Some  of  them  regarded  such  interference  in  a 
scientific  matter  by  one  whom  they  considered  a  plain 
working-man  as  altogether  too  presuming.  But  one  day 
Professor  Morse  came  out  to  decide  the  matter.  Finding 
Mr.  Cornell  at  his  machine,  the  professor  explained  the 
difficulties  in  the  case,  especially  the  danger  of  shaking  the 
confidence  of  Congress,  and  so  losing  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation, should  any  change  in  plan  be  adopted,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Cornell  answered  that  he  could,  whereupon  Professor 
Morse  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be  taken.  At  this 
Mr.  Cornell  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  started  up  the 
long  line  of  horses  dragging  the  ponderous  machine, 
guided  it  with  his  own  hands  into  a  boulder  lying  near, 
and  thus  deranged  the  whole  machinery. 

As  a  natural  result  it  was  announced  by  various  jour- 
nals at  the  national  capital  that  the  machinery  for  laying 
the  wires  had  been  broken  by  the  carelessness  of  an  em- 
ployee, but  that  it  would  doubtless  soon  be  repaired  and 
the  work  resumed.  Thanks  to  this  stratagem,  the  neces- 
sary time  was  gained  without  shaking  the  confidence  of 
Congress,  and  Mr.  Cornell  at  once  began  stringing  the 
wires  upon  poles:  the  insulation  was  found  far  better 
than  in  the  underground  system,  and  there  was  no  more 
trouble. 

The  confidence  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  being 
thus  gained,  Mr.  Cornell  was  employed  to  do  their  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  his  sturdy  honesty^  energy^ 
and  persistence  justified  their  confidence  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  his  fortune. 

Very  striking  were  the  accounts  of  his  troubles  and 
trials  during  the  prosecution  of  this  telegraphic  work— i 
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troubles  from  men  of  pretended  science,  from  selfish  meiii 
from,  stupid  men— all  chronicled  by  him  without  the  slight- 
est bitterness  against  any  human  being,  yet  with  a  quaint 
humor  which  made  the  story  very  enjoyable. 

Through  his  personal  history,  as  I  then  began  to  learn 
it,  ran  a  thread,  or  rather^  a  strong  cord,  of  stoicism. 
He  had  clung  with  such  desperate  tenacity  to  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  telegraphic  system,  that,  sooner  than  part 
with  his  interest  in  it,  even  when  its  stock  was  utterly  dis- 
credited, he  suffered  from  poverty,  and  almost  from  want. 
While  pressing  on  his  telegraphic  construction,  he  had  been 
terribly  wounded  in  a  Western  railroad  accident,  but  had 
extricated  himself  from  the  dead  and  dying,  and,  as  I 
learned  from  others,  had  borne  his  sufferings  without  a 
murmur.  At  another  time,  overtaken  by  ship-fever  at 
Montreal,  and  thought  to  be  beyond  help,  he  had  quietly 
made  up  his  mind  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  certain  hydro- 
pathic establishment  in  New  York,  he  would  recover ;  and 
had  dragged  himself  through  that  long  journey,  des- 
perately ill  as  he .  was,  in  railway  cars,  steamers,  and 
stages,  until  he  reached  his  desired  haven;  and  there  he 
finally  recovered,  though  nearly  every  other  person  at- 
tacked by  the  disease  at  his  Montreal  hotel  had  died. 

Pursuing  his  telegraphic  enterprise,  he  had  been  obliged 
at  times  to  fight  many  strong  men  and  great  combinations 
of  capital;  but  this  same  stoicism  carried  him  through: 
he  used  to  say  laughingly  that  his  way  was  to  *  *  tire  them 
out." 

When,  at  last,  fortune  had  begun  to  smile  upon  him,  his 
public  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  more  striking  forms, 
though  not  in  forms  more  real,  than  in  his  earlier  days. 
Evidences  of  this  met  the  eye  of  his  visitors  at  once,  and 
among  these  were  the  fine  cattle,  sheep,  fruit-trees,  and 
the  like,  which  he  had  brought  back  from  the  London 
Exposition  of  1851.  His  observations  of  the  agricultural 
experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Rothamstead  in 
England,  and  his  visits  to  various  agricultural  exhibitions, 
led  him  to  attempt  similar  work  at  home.    Everytlung 
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that  cotdd  improve  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
was  matter  of  concern  to  him.  He  took  the  lead  in  es- 
tablishing  **Cascadilla  Place,"  in  order  to  give  a  very 
gifted  woman  an  opportunity  to  show  her  abilities  in 
administering  hydropathic  treatment  to  disease;  his 
public  library,  when  I  first  visited  Ithaca,  was  just 
completed. 

He  never  showed  the  slightest  approach  to  display  or 
vanity  regarding  any  of  these  things,  and  most  of  them  I 
heard  of  first,  at  a  later  period,  from  others. 

Although  his  religious  ideas  were  very  far  from  those 
generally  considered  orthodox,  he  had  a  deep  sympathy 
with  every  good  effort  for  religion  and  morality,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  made ;  and  he  contributed  freely  to  churches 
of  every  name  and  to  good  purposes  of  every  sort.  He 
had  quaint  ways  at  times  in  making  such  gifts,  and  from 
the  many  stories  showing  these  I  select  one  as  character- 
istic. During  the  Civil  War,  the  young  women  of  the  vil- 
lage held  large  sewing-circles,  doing  work  for  the  soldiers. 
When  Mr.  Cornell  was  asked  to  contribute  to  their  funds, 
he  declined,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  asked 
him,  and  said  dryly :  *-'0f  course  these  women  don't  really 
come  together  to  sew  for  the  soldiers ;  they  come  together 
to  gossip."  This  was  said,  no  doubt,  with  that  peculiar 
twinkle  of  the  eye  which  his  old  friends  can  well  remem- 
ber ;  but,  on  the  young  ladies  protesting  that  he  did  them 
injustice,  he  answered :  ^  *  If  you  can  prove  that  I  am  wrong, 
I  will  gladly  contribute ;  if  you  will  only  sew  together  all 
one  afternoon,  and  no  one  of  you  speak  a  word,  I  will  give 
you  a  hundred  dollars. ' '  The  society  met,  and  complete 
•silence  reigned.  The  young  men  of  the  community,  hear- 
ing of  this,  and  seeing  an  admirable  chance  to  tease  their 
fair  friends,  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  sewing-circle, 
and  tried  to  engage  them  in  conversation.  At  first  their 
attempts  were  in  vain ;  but,  finally,  to  a  question  skilfully 
put,  one  of  the  young  ladies  made  a  reply.  This  broke 
the  spell.  Of  course,  the  whole  assembly  were  very  un- 
happy; but,  when  all  was  told  to  Mr.  Cornell,  he  said: 
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**They  shall  have  their  hundred  dollars,  for  they  have 
done  better  than  any  other  women  ever  did. ' ' 

But  I  ought  to  say  here  that  this  little  episode  would 
be  grossly  misunderstood  were  it  supposed  to  indicate  any 
tendency  in  his  heart  or  mind  toward  a  cynical  view  of 
womankind.  Nothing  could  be  more  manly  and  noble 
than  his  reference  to  her  who  had  stood  at  his  side 
courageously,  hopefully,  and  cheerily  during  his  years 
of  struggle  and  want  of  appreciation.  Well  might  he 
speak  of  her,  as  he  did  once  in  my  hearing,  as  **the  best 
woman  that  ever  lived."  And  his  gentle  courtliness  and 
thoughtful  kindness  were  also  deeply  appreciated  in  other 
households.  His  earnestness,  too,  in  behalf  of  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  of  their  fair  treatment  in  various 
professions  and  occupations,  showed  something  far  deeper 
than  conventional  politeness. 

From  the  time  when  I  began  to  know  him  best,  his  main 
thought  was  concentrated  upon  the  university.  His  own 
business  interests  were  freely  sacrificed ;  his  time,  wealth, 
and  effort  were  all  yielded  to  his  work  in  taking  up  its 
lands,  to  say  nothing  of  supplementary  work  which  be- 
came in  many  ways  a  heavy  burden  to  him. 

During  the  summer  preceding  the  opening  of  the  uni- 
versity, this  labor  and  care  began  to  wear  upon  him,  and 

« 

he  was  attacked  by  an  old  malady  which  gave  him  great 
pain ;  yet  his  stoicism  asserted  itself.  Through  night  ^ter 
night,  as  I  lay  in  the  room  next  his  at  his  farm-house,  I 
could  hear  him  groan,  and  to  my  natural  sympathy  was 
added  a  fear  lest  he  might  not  live  through  this  most  criti- 
cal period  in  the  history  of  the  new  institution ;  but,  invari- 
ably, when  I  met  him  next  morning  and  asked  how  he* 
felt,  his  answer  was,  ^'All  right,"  or  **Very  well."  I 
cannot  remember  ever  hearing  him  make  any  complaint 
of  his  sufferings  or  even  any  reference  to  them. 

Nor  did  pain  diminish  his  steady  serenity  or  generosity. 
I  remember  that  on  one  hot  afternoon  of  that  summer, 
when  he  had  come  into  the  house  thoroughly  weary,  a 
young  man  called  upon  him  to  ask  for  aid  in  securing 
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school-books.  Mr.  Cornell  questioned  him  closely,  and 
then  rose,  walked  with  him  down  the  hill  into  the  town, 
and  bought  the  books  which  were  needed. 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
university,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  Care  and 
toil  had  prostrated  me  also ;  and  both  of  us,  a  sorry  couple 
indeed,  had  to  be  taken  from  our  beds  to  be  carried  to  the 
opening  exercises. 

A  great  crowd  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
State:— many  enthusiastic,  more  doubtful,  and  some  de- 
cidedly inclined  to  scoff. 

Some  who  were  expected  were  not  preseni.  The  Qov- 
ernor  of  the  State,  though  he  had  been  in  Ithaca  the  day 
before,  quietly  left  town  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises. His  Excellency  was  a-very  wise  man  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  evidently  felt  that  it  was  npt  best  for  him  to 
have  too  much  to  do  with  an  institution  which  the  sectarian 
press  had  so  generally  condemned.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  way  in  ^^hich  Mr.  Cornell  broke  the  news  to  me,  and 
the  accent  of  calm  contempt  in  his  voice.  Fortunately 
there  remained  with  us  the  lieutenant-governor,  General 
Stewart  Lyndon  Woodford.  He  came  to  the  front  nobly, 
and  stood  by  us  firmly  and  munificently  ever  afterward.  . 

Mr.  Cornell's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  very  simple 
and  noble;  his  whole  position,  to  one  who  knew  what  he 
had  gone  through  in  the  way  of  obloquy,  hard  work,  and 
self-sacrifice,  was  touching.  Worn  down  by  illness,  he 
was  unable  to  stand,  and  he  therefore  read  his  address  in 
a  low  tone  from  his  chair.  It  was  very  impressive,  almost 
incapacitating  me  from  speaking  after  him,  and  I  saw 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  audience.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple  than  this  speech  of  his ;  it  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  a  plain  assertion  of  the  true  university  theory  in 
its  most  elementary  form,  and  to  a  plea  that  women  sihould 
have  equal  privileges  with  men  in  advanced  education*  In 
the  midst  of  it  came  a  touch  of  his  quaint  shrewdness ;  for,. 
in  replying  to  a  recent  charge  that  everything  at  th;e  uni- 
versity was  unfinished,  he  remarked  in  substance,  /^  We 
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have  not  invited  you  to  see  a  university  finished^  but  to  see 
one  begun/' 

T^e  opening  day  seemed  a  success,  but  this  very  suc- 
cess stirred  up  the  enemy.  A  bitter  letter  from  Ithaca 
to  a  leading  denominational  organ  in  New  York  gave  the 
signal,  and  soon  the  whole  sectarian  press  was  in  full  cry, 
steadily  pressing  upon  Mr.  Cornell  and  those  who  stood 
near  him.  Very  many  of  the  secular  presses  also  thought 
it  wise  to  join  in  the  attack,  and  it  was  quickly  extended 
from  his  ideas  to  his  honor,  and  even  to  his  honesty.  It 
seemed  beyond  the  conception  of  many  of  these  gentlemen 
that  a  Hicksite  Quaker,  who,  if  he  gave  any  thought  at 
all  to  this  or  that  creed,  or  this  or  that  **plan  of  salva- 
tion, ' '  passed  it  all  by  as  utterly  irrelevant  and  inadequate, 
could  be  a  religious  man ;  and  b  far  greater  number  seemed 
to  find  it  just  as  diflficult  to  believe  that  a  man  could  sacri- 
fice his  comfort  and  risk  his  fortune  in  managing  so  great 
a  landed  property  for  the  public  interest  without  any 
concealed  scheme  of  plunder. 

But  he  bore  all  this  with  his  usual  stoicism.  It  seemed 
to  increase  his  devotion  to  the  institution,  rather  than  to  di- 
minish it.  When  the  receipts  from  the  endowment  fell 
short  or  were  delayed,  he  continued  to  advance  money 
freely  to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  professors ;  and  for  ap- 
paratus, books,  and  equipment  of  every  sort  his  purse 
was  constantly  opened. 

Yet,  in  those  days  of  toil  and  care  and  obloquy,  there 
were  some  things  which  encouraged  him  much.  At  that 
period  all  patriotic  Americans  felt  deep  gratitude  to  Gk)ld- 
win  Smith  for  his  courage  and  eloquence  in  standing  by 
our  country  during  the  Civil  War,  and  great  admiration  for 
his  profound  and  brilliant  historical  lectures  at  Oxford. 
Naturally,  on  arriving  in  London,  I  sought  to  engage  him 
for  the  new  university,  and  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Cornell 
to  make  him  large  pecuniary  offers.  Professor  Smith  en- 
tered at  once  into  our  plans  heartily ;  wrotp  to  encourage 
us ;  came  to  us ;  lived  with  us  amid  what,  to  him,  must  have 
been  great  privations ;  lectured  for  us  year  after  year  aa 
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brilliantly  as  he  had  ever  lectured  at  Oxford;  gave  his 
litoary  to  the  university,  with  a  large  sum  for  its  increase ; 
lent  his  aid  very  quietly,  but  none  the  less  effectually,  to 
needy  and  meritorious  students;  and  steadily  refused 
then,  as  he  has  ever  since  done,  and  now  does,  to  accept 
a  dollar  of  compensation.  Nothing  ever  gave  Mr.  Cornell 
more  encouragement  than  this.  For  **Goldwin,"  as  he 
called  him  in  his  Quaker  way,  there  was  always  a  very 
warm  comer  in  his  heart. 

He  also  found  especial  pleasure  in  many  of  the  lecture- 
courses  established  at  the  opening  of  the  university.  For 
Professor  Agassiz  he  formed  a  warm  friendship;  and 
their  discussions  regarding  geological  questions  were  very 
interesting,  eliciting  from  Agassiz  a  striking  tribute  to 
Mr.  Cornell's  closeness  of  observation  and  sagacity  in 
reasoning.  The  lectures  on  history  by  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  on  literature  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  he  also  enjoyed  greatly. 

The  scientific  collections  and  apparatus  of  various  sorts 
gave  him  constant  pleasure.  I  had  sent  from  England, 
France,  and  Germany  a  large  number  of  charts,  models, 
and  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  regarding 
some  of  them  had  thought  it  best  to  make  careful  expla- 
nations to  him,  in  order  to  justify  so  large  an  expenditure ; 
but  I  soon  found  this  unnecessary.  His  shrewd  mind 
enabled  him  to  understand  any  piece  of  apparatus  quickly, 
and  to  appreciate  it  fully.  I  have  never  had  to  deal  with 
any  man  whose  instinct  in  such  matters  was  more  true.  If 
a  book  or  scientific  specimen  or  piece  of  apparatus  was 
necessary  to  the  proper  work  of  a  department,  he  could 
easily  be  made  to  see  it ;  and  then  it  must  come  to  us,  no 
matter  at  what  cost.  Like  the  great  prince  of  navigators 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  he  was  a  man  *^who  had  the 
taste  for  great  things"— ''qrwi  tenia  gusto  en  cosas 
grandest  *  He  felt  that  the  university  was  to  be  great, 
and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly.  His  colleagues 
generally  thought  him  over-sanguine;  and  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  university  should  yet  have  an  endow- 
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ment  of  three  millions,  most  of  them  regarded  him  as  d 
dreamer. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  more  entirely  unselfish.  I 
have  seen  him,  when  his  wealth  was  counted  in  millions, 
devote  it  so  generously  to  university  objects  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  stint  himself  in  some  matters  of  personal 
comfort.  When  urged  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  university 
land  at  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  better  our  foundations,  he 
answered  in  substance,  ** Don't  let  us  do  that  yet;  I  will 
wear  my  old  hat  and  coat  a  little  longer,  and  let  you  have 
a  little  more  money  from  my  own  pocket. ' ' 

This  feeling  seemed  never  diminished,  even  under  the 
worst  opposition.  He  **kept  the  faith,"  no  matter  who 
opposed  him. 

vAn  eminent  and  justly  respected  president  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Eastern  universities  published  a  treatise,  which  was 
widely  circulated,  to  prove  that  the  main  ideas  on  which 
the  new  university  was  based  were  utterly  impracticable ; 
and  especially  that  the  presentation  of  various  courses  of 
instruction  suited  to  young  men  of  various  aims  and 
tastes,  with  liberty  of  choice  between  them,  was  preposter- 
ous. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  same  eminent  gentle- 
man was  afterward  led  to  adopt  this  same  ** impracticable'* 
policy  at  his  own  university.  Others  of  almost  equal 
eminence  insisted  that  to  give  advanced  scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  same  institution  with  classical 
instruction  was  folly ;  and  these  gentlemen  were  probably 
not  converted  until  the  plan  was  adopted  at  English  Cam- 
bridge. Others  still  insisted  that  an  institution  not  belong- 
ing to  any  one  religious  sect  must  be  ** godless,"  would 
not  be  patronized,  and  could  not  succeed.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  later  by  the  sight  of  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ent Christian  denominations  pressing  forward  at  Oomell 
University  to  contribute  sums  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  original  endowment. 

He  earned  the  blessing  of  those  who,  not  having  seen, 
have  yet  believed.  Though  he  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  university  thus 
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force  their  way  to  recognition  an^  adoption  by  those  who 
had  most  strongly  opposed  them,  his  faith  remained  un- 
diminished to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Bnt  the  opposition  to  his  work  developed  into  worse 
shapes;  many  leading  journals  in  the  State,  when  not 
openly  hostile  to  him,  were  cold  and  indifferent,  and  some 
of  them  were  steadily  abusive.  This  led  to  a  rather  wide- 
spread feeling  that  ^*  where  there  is  smoke,  there  must  be 
fire^';  and  we  who  knew  the  purity  of  his  purpose,  his 
unselfishness,  his  sturdy  honesty,  labored  long  against  this 
feeling. 

I  regret  to  say  that  some  eminent  men  connected  with 
important  universities  in  the  country  showed  far  too  much 
readiness  to  acquiesce  in  this  unfavorable  view  of  our 
founder.  From  very  few  of  our  sister  institutions  came 
any  word  of  cheer;  and  from  some  of  them  came  most 
bitter  attacks,  not  only  upon  the  system  adopted  in  the 
new  university,  but  upon  Mr.  Cornell  himself.  But  his 
friends  were  more  afficted,  by  far,  than  he ;  all  this  opposi- 
tion only  served  to  strengthen  his  faith.  As  to  thi3  effect 
upon  him,  I  recall  one  or  two  quaint  examples.  At  the 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the  university,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  that  a  fine  collection  of  mathematical 
books  was  offered  us  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  bought  it  for 
us  at  once;  but  at  that  moment,  when  any  addition 
to  his  burdens  would  not  have  been  advised  by  any  of 
his  friends,  he  quietly  said,  ** Somewhere  there  is  a  man 
walking  about  who  wants  to  give  us  that  five  thousand 
dollars."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  his  faith  was  soon  justi- 
fied; such  a  man  appeared,— a  man  who  was  glad  to  give 
the  required  sum  as  a  testimony  to  his  belief  in  Mr.  Cor- 
nell ^s  integrity :  William  Kelly  of  Rhinebeck. 

Another  example  may  be  given  as  typical.  Near  the 
close  of  the  first  celebration  of  Founder  *s  Day  at  one  of 
the  college  buildings,  a  pleasant  social  dance  sprang  up 
among  the  younger  people— students  from  the  university 
and  young  ladies  from  the  village.    This  brought  a  very 
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severe  protest  from  sundry  clergymen  of  the  place,  de- 
claring dancing  to  be  ** destructive  of  vital  godliness/' 
Though  this  was  solemnly  laid  before  the  faculty,  no  an- 
swer was  ever  made  to  it;  but  we  noticed  that,  at  every 
social  gathering  on  Founder's  Day  afterward,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Cornell  lived,  he  had  arrangements  made  for  dancing. 
I  never  knew  a  man  more  open  to  right  reason,  and  never 
one  less  influenced  by  cant  or  dogmatism. 

To  most  attacks  upon  him  in  the  newspapers  he  neither 
made  nor  suggested  any  reply ;  but  one  or  two  which  were 
especially  misleading  he  answered  simply  and  conclu- 
sively. This  had  no  effect,  of  course,  in  stopping  the  at- 
tacks ;  but  it  had  one  effect,  at  which  the  friends  of  the  uni- 
versity rejoiced :  it  bound  his  old  associates  to  him  all  the 
more  closely,  and  led  them  to  support  him  all  the  more  vig- 
orously. When  a  paper  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  west- 
em  New  York  had  been  especially  abusive,  one  of  Mr. 
Cornell's  old  friends  living  in  that  city  wrote:  *'I  know 
that  the  charges  recently  published  are  utterly  untrue ;  but 
I  am  not  skilled  in  newspaper  controversy,  so  I  will  simply 
add  to  what  I  have  already  given  to  the  university  a  spe- 
cial gift  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  will  testify  to 
my  townsmen  here,  dnd  perhaps  to  the  public  at  large,  my 
confidence  in  Mr.  Cornell." 

Such  was  the  way  of  Hiram  Sibley.  Upon  another  at- 
tack, especially  violent,  from  the  organ  of  one  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  another  old  friend  of  Mr.  Cornell 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  religious  body  which  this  paper  represented,  sent  his 
cheek  for  several  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  and  to  show  confidence 
in  Mr.  Cornell  by  deeds  as  well  as  words. 

Vile  as  these  attacks  were,  worse  remained  behind.  A 
local  politician,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  legislature  from 
the  district  where  the  ** People's  College"  had  lived  its 
short  life,  prepared,  with  pettifogging  ability,  a  long  speech 
to  «how  that  the  foundation  of  Cornell  University,  Mr. 
Cornell's  endowment  of  it,  and  his  contract  to  locate  the 
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lands  for  it  were  parts  of  a  great  cheat  and  swindle.  This 
thesis,  developed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  abuse  be- 
fore the  legislature,  was  next  day  published  at  length  in  the 
leading  journals  of  the  metropolis,  and  echoed  throughout 
the  Union.  The  time  for  these  attacks  was  skilfully 
chosen;  the  Credit  Mobilier  aiid  other  schemes  had  been 
revealed  at  Washington,  and  everybody  was  only  too  ready 
to  believe  any  charge  against  anybody.  That  Mr.  Cornell 
had  been  known  for  forty  years  as  an  honest  man  seemed 
to  go  for  nothing. 

The  enemies  of  the  university  were  prompt  to  support 
the  charges,  and  they  found  some  echoes  even  among  those 
who  were  benefited  by  his  generosity-even,  among  the 
students  themselves.  At  this  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  the 
whole  student  body  together,  and,  in  a  careful  speech, 
to  explain  Mr.  Cornell's  transactions,  answering  the 
charges  fully.  This  speech,  though  spread  through  the 
State,  could  evidently  do  but  little  toward  righting  the 
wrong;  but  it  brought  to  me  what  I  shall  always  feel  a 
great  honor—a  share  in  the  abuse  showered  mainly  on 
him. 

Very  characteristic  was  Mr.  Cornell's  conduct  under 
this  outrage.  That  same  faith  in  justice,  that  same  pa- 
tience under  wrong,  which  he  always  showed,  was  more 
evident  than  ever. 

On  the  morning  after  the  attack  in  the  legislature  had 
been  blazoned  in  all  the  leading  newspapers— in  the  early 
hours,  and  after  a  sleepless  night— I  heard  the  rattle  of 
gravel  against  my  window-panes.  On  rising,  I  found  Mr. 
Cornell  standing  below.  He  was  serene  and  cheerful,  and 
had  evidently  taken  the  long  walk  up  the  hill  to  quiet  my 
irritation.  His  first  words  were  a  jocose  prelude.  The 
bells  of  the  university,  which  were  then  chimed  at  six 
o'clock,  were  ringing  merrily,  and  he  called  out,  **Come 
down  here  and  listen  to  the  chimes;  I  have  found  a  spot 
where  you  can  hear  them  directly  with  one  ear,  and  their 
echo  with  the  other." 

When  I  had  come  down,  we  first  investigated  the  echo 

i.-n 
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of  the  chium,  which  had  really  aroused  his  interest ;  then 
he  said  seriously:  ''Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  over 
this  matter;  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
university.  I  have  long  foreseen  that  this  attack  must 
come,  but  have  feared  that  it  would  come  after  my  death, 
when  the  facts  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  transactions 
little  understood.  I  am  glad  that  the  charges  are  made 
now,  while  I  am  here  to  answer  them. ' '  We  then  discussed 
the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  telegraph  and 
write  Governor  Dix,  asking  him  to  appoint  an  investigat- 
ing committee,  of  which  the  majority  should  be  from 
the  political  party  opposed  to  his  own.  This  was  done. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Horatio  Seymour,  for- 
merly governor  of  the  State  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States;  William  A. 
Wheeler,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  and  John 
D.  Van  Buren,  all  three  noen  of  the  highest  standing,  and 
two  of  them  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Cornell. 

During  the  long  investigation  which  ensued  in  New 
York  and  at  Ithaca,  he  never  lost  his  patience,  though  at 
times  sorely  tried.  Various  disappointed  schemers,  among 
these  one  person  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  make  an 
undue  profit  out  of  the  university  lands,  and  another  who 
had  been  allowed  to  depart  from  a  professorship  on  ac- 
count of  hopeless  incompetency,  were  the  main  witnesses. 
The  onslaught  was  led  by  the  person  who  made  the  attack 
in  the  legislature,  and  he  had  raked  together  a  mass  of 
half-truths  and  surmises;  but  the  evidence  on  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's side  consisted  of  a  complete  exhibition  of  all  the 
facts  and  documents.  The  unanimous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  all  that  his  warmest  friends  could  desire ;  and 
its  recommendations  regarding  the  management  of  the 
fund  were  such  as  Mr.  Cornell  had  long  wished,  but  which 
he  had  hardly  dared  ask.  The  result  was  a  complete  tri- 
umph for  him. 

Yet  the  attacks  continued.  The  same  paper  which  had 
been  so  prominent  in  sounding  them  through  the  western 
part  of  the  State  continued  them  as  before,  and,  almost 
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to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  assailed  him  periodically  aa 
a  *  *  land  jobber,  * '  *  *  land  grabber, ' '  and  *  *  land  thief. ' '  But 
he  took  these  foul  attacks  by  tricky  declaimers  and  his 
vindication  by  three  of  his  most  eminent  fellow-citizens 
with  the  same  serenity.  That  there  was  in  him  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  wretched  creatures  who  assailed  him 
and  imputed  to  him  motives  as  vile  as  their  own  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  yet,  though  I  was  with  him  constantly 
during  this  period,  I  never  heard  him  speak  harshly  of 
them ;  nor  could  I  ever  see  that  this  injustice  diminished 
his  good  will  toward  his  fellow^men  and  his  desire  to  bene- 
fit them. 

At  the  very  time  when  these  attacks  were  at  their  worst, 
he  was  giving  especial  thought  to  the  problem  of  bringing 
education  at  the  imiversity  within  reach  of  young  men  of 
good  ability  and  small  means.  I  am  quite  within  bounds  in 
saying  that  he  gave  an  hour  to  thought  upon  this  for 
every  minute  he  gave  to  thought  upon  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began  building  his 
beautiful  house  near  the  university,  and  in  this  he  showed 
some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  took  much  pains  to  secure  a 
tasteful  plan,  and  some  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  evi* 
dently  resulted  from  his  study  of  beautiful  country-houses 
in  England.  Characteristic  of  him  also  was  his  way. of 
carrying  on  the  work.  Having  visited  several  quarries  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  to  choose  the  best 
possible  building-stone,  he  employed  some  German  stone- 
carvers  who  had  recently  left  work  upon  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  brought  tliem  to  Ithaca,  and  allowed  them  to  work 
on  with  no  interference  save  from  the  architect  If  they 
gave  a  month,  or  more  to  the  carving  of  a  single  capital 
or  corbel,  he  made  no  remonstrance.  When  he  had. thus 
secured  the  best  stone-work,  he  selected  the  best  seasoned 
oak  and  walnut  and  called  skilful  carpenters  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  thus  going  abroad  for  artisans  there  was  no  want 
of  loyalty  to  his  countrymen,  nor  was  there  any  alloy 
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of  vanity  in  his  motives.  His  purpose  evidently  was 
to  erect  a  house  which  should  be  as  perfect  a  specimen 
of  the  builder 's  art  as  he  could  make  it,  and  therefore  use- 
ful, as  an  example  of  thoroughly  good  work,  to  the  local 
workmen. 

In  connection  with  this,  another  incident  throws  light 
upon  his  characteristics.  Above  the  front  entrance  of  the 
house  was  a  scroll,  or  ribbon,  in  stone,  evidently  intended 
for  a  name  or  motto.  The  words  carved  there  were,  *  *  True 
and  Firm."  It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  petty  criticism 
which  beset  him  in  those  days,  that  this  motto  was  at  times 
cited  as  a  proof  of  his  vainglory.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  relieve  any  mind  sensitive  on  this  point,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  truth  of  history,  by  saying  that  it  was  I  who 
placed  the  motto  there.  Calling  his  attention  one  day  to 
the  scroll  and  to  the  need  of  an  inscription,  I  suggested 
a  translation  of  the  old  German  motto,  '^Treu  und  Fest"; 
and,  as  he  made  no  objection,  I  wrote  it  out  for  the  stone- 
cutters, but  told  Mr.  Cornell  that  there  were  people,  per- 
haps, who  might  translate  the  last  word  *  *  obstinate. ' ' 

The  point  of  this  lay  in  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Cornell  knew 
very  well,  that  he  was  frequently  charged  with  obstinacy. 
Yet  an  obstinate  man,  in  the  evil  sense  of  that  word,  he 
was  not.  For  several  years  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  discuss  a 
multitude  of  questions  with  him,  and  reasonableness  was 
one  of  his  most  striking  characteristics.  He  was  one  of 
those  very  rare  strong  men  who  recognize  adequately  theil 
own  limitations.  True,  when  he  had  finally  made  up  his 
mind  in  a  matter  fully  within  his  own  province,  he  re- 
mained firm ;  but  I  have  known  very  few  men,  wealthy, 
strong,  successful,  as  he  was,  so  free  from  the  fault  of 
thinking  that,  because  they  are  good  judges  of  one  class  of 
questions,  they  are  equally  good  in  all  others.  One  mark  of 
an  obstinate  man  is  the  announcement  of  opinions  upon 
subjects  regarding  which  his  experience  and  previous 
training  give  him  little  or  no  means  of  judging.  This  was 
not  at  all  the  case  with  Mr.  Cornell.  When  questions  arose 
regarding  internal  university  management,  or  courses  of 
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stady,  or  the  choice  of  professors,  or  plans  for  their  ao* 
commodation,  he  was  never  quick  in  aDnouneing  or  tenar 
cious  in  holding  an  opinion.  There  was  no  purse  pride 
about  him.  He  evidently  did  not  believe  that  his  success 
in  bjuilding  up  a  fortune  had  made  him  an  expert  or  judge 
in  questions  to  which  he  had  never  paid  special  attention. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  I  saw  not  so 
much  of  him  as  during  several  previous  years.  He  had 
become  greatly  interested  in  various  railway  projects 
having  as  their  purpose  the  connection  of  Ithaca,  as  a 
university  town,  with  the  State  at  large;  and  he  threw 
himself  into  these  plans  with  great  energy.  His  course  in 
this  was  prompted  by  a  public  spirit  as  large  and  pure  as 
that  which  had  led  him  to  found  the  university.  When,  at 
the  suggestion  of  sundry  friends,  I  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him  against  going  so  largely  into  these  railway 
enterprises  at  his  time  of  life,  he  said:  **I  shall  live  twenty 
years  longer,  and  make  a  mdllion  of  dollars  more  for  the 
university  endowment.''  Alas!  within  six  months  from 
that  day  he  lay  dead  in  the  midst  of  many  broken  hopes. 
His  plans,  whidi,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  judged  wise,  seemed  for  a  time  wrecked  by  the  finan- 
cial  crisis  which  had  just  come  upon  the  country. 

In  his  last  hours  I  visited  him  frequently.  His  mind 
remained  clear,  and  he  showed  his  old  freedom  from  any 
fault-finding  spirit,  though  evidently  oppressed  by  busi- 
ness cares  and  bodily  suffering.  His  serenity  was  espe- 
cially  evident  as  I  sat  with  him  the  night  before  his 
death;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  placidity  of  his  counte- 
nance, both  then  and  on  the  next  morning,  when  all  was 
ended. 

Something  should  be  said  regarding  Mr.  Oomell's  po- 
litical ideas.  In  the  legislature  he  was  a  firm  Republican, 
but  as  free  as  possible  from  anything  like  partizan 
bigotry.  Party  ties  in  local  matters  sat  lightly  upon  him. 
He  spoke  in  public  very  little,  and  took  far  greater  in- 
terest in  public  improvement  than  in  party  advantage. 
With  many  of  his  political  opponents  his  relations  were 
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most  friendly.  For  such  Democrats  as  Hiram  Sibley, 
Erastus  Brooks,  and  William  Kelly  he  had  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration.  He  cared  little  for  popular 
clamor  on  any  subject,  braving  it  more  than  once  by 
his  votes  in  the  legislature.  He  was  evidently  wilUng  to 
take  any  risk  involved  in  waiting  for  the  sober  second 
thought  of  the  people.  He  was  as  free  from  ordinary 
ambition  as  from  selfishness  r  wh^en  there  was  a  call  from 
several  parts  of  the  State  for  his  nomination  as  governor- 
he  said  quietly,  *'I  prefer  work  for  which  I  am  better 
fitted.'' 

There  was  in  his  ordinary  bearing  a  certain  austerity 
and  in  his  conversation  an  abruptness  which  interfered 
somewhat  with  his  popularity.  A  student  once  said  to 
me, '  *  If  Mr.  Cornell  would  simply  stand  upon  his  pedestal 
as  our  *  Honored  Founder,'  and  let  us  hurrah  for  him, 
that  would  please  us  mightily ;  but  when  he  comes  into  the 
laboratory  and  asks  us  gruflSy,  'What  are  you  wasting 
your  time  at  now  f '  we  don 't  like  him  so  well. ' '  The  fact 
on  which  this  remark  was  based  was  that  Mr.  Cornell 
liked  gmatly  to  walk  quietly  through  the  laboratories  and 
drafting-roomsj  to  note  the  work.  Now  and  then,  when 
he  saw  a  student  doing  something  which  especially '  in- 
terested him,  he  was  evidently  anxious,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  * '  to  see  what  the  fellow  is  made  of, ' '  and  he  would 
frequently  put  some  provoking  question,  liking  nothing 
better  than  to  receive  a  pithy  answer.  Of  his  kind  feel- 
ings toward  Students  I  could  say  much.  He  was  not  in- 
clined to  coddle  them,  but 'was  ever  ready  to  help  any  who 
were  deserving. 

Despite  his  apparent  austerity,  he  was  singularly  free 
from  harshness  in  his  judgments.  There  were  times  when 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  outbursts  of  bitterness 
against  those  who  attacked  him  in  ways  so  foul  and 
maligned  him  in  ways  so  vile ;  but  I  never  heard  any 
bitter  reply  fromhim*  In  hife  politics  there  was  never 
a  drop  of  bitterness.  Only  once  or  twice  did  I  hear 
him  allude  to  any  conduct  which  displeased  him,  and  then 
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his  commentfi  were  rather  playful  than  otherwise.  On  onie 
occasion^  when  he  had  written  to  a  gentleman  of  great 
wealth  and  deserved  repute  as  a  philanthropist,  asking 
him  to  join  in  carrying  the  burden  of  the  land  locations, 
and  had  reeeived  an  unfavorable  answer,  he  made  a  re- 
maEk  which  seemed  to  me  rather  harsh.    To  this  I  replied : 

'  *  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. is  not  at  all  in  fault ;  he  does  not 

understand  the  question  as  you  do ;  everybody  knows  that 
he  is  a  very  liberal  man. ' '  ' '  Oh, ' '  said  Mr.  Cornell,  *  *  it 's 
easy  enough  to  be  liberal ;  the  only  hard  part  is  drawing 
the  check.'' 

Of  his  intellectual  characteristics^  foresight  was  the  most 
remarkable.  Of  all  men  in  the  country  who  had  to  do 
with  the  college  land  grant  of  1862,  he  alone  discerned  the 
possibilities  involved  and  had  courage  to  make  them  actual. 

Clearness  of  thought  on  all  matters  to  which  he  gave  his 
attention  was  another  striking  characterisf ic ;  hence,  when- 
ever he  put  anything  on  paper,  it  was  lucid  and  co> 
gent.  There  seems  at  times  in  his  writings  some  of  the 
clear,  quaint  shrewdness  so  well  known  in  Abraham  Lin> 
coin.  Very  striking  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
his  legislative  speeches,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  university,  and  in  his  letters. 

Among  his  moral  characteristics,  his  truthfulness,  per- 
sistence, courage,  and  fortitude  were  most  strongly 
marked.  These  qualities  made  him  a  man  of  peace.  He 
regarded  life  as  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  quarrels;  his 
steady  rule  was  never  to  begin  a  lawsuit  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  one,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  joy  in 
litigation  and  squabble,  which  has  been  the  weakness  of 
so  many  men  claiming  to  be  strong,  and  the  especial 
^urse  of  so  many  American  churches,  colleges,  universi- 
ties^ and  other  public  organizations,  had  no<  place  in  his 
strong,  tolerant  nature.  He  never  sou^t  to  publish  the 
8ins  of  any  one  in  the  courts  or  to  win  the  repute  of  an 
uncompromising  fighter*  In  this  peaceable  diisposilion  he 
was  pronlpted  not  only  by  his  greatest  moral  quality  :^ 
his  charity  toward  his  fellow-men,  but  by  his  greatest  intel- 
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lectual  quality :— his  foresight;  for  he  knew  well  *Hhe  glo- 
rious uncertainty  of  the  law/'  He  was  a  builder,  not  a 
gladiator. 

There  resulted  from  these  qualities  an  equanimity  which 
I  have  never  seen  equaled.  When  his  eldest  son  bad  been 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly, and  had  been  placed,  evidently,  on  the  way  to  the 
governor's  chair,— -afterward  attained,— -though  it  must 
have  gratified  such  a  father,  he  never  made  any  reference 
to  it  in  my  hearing;  and  when  the  body  of  his  favorite 
grandson,  a  most  winning  and  promising  boy,  killed  in- 
stantly by  a  terrible  accident,  was  brought  into  his  pres- 
ence, though  his  heart  must  have  bled,  his  calmness  seemed 
almost  superhuman. 

His  religious  ideas  were  such  as  manjf  excellent  people 
would  hardly  approve.  He  had  been  bom  into  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  and  their  quietness,  simplicity,  freedom  from 
noisy  activity,  and  devotion  io  the  public  good  attached 
him  to  them.  But  his  was  not  a  bigoted  attachment;  he 
went  freely  to  various  churches,  aiding  them  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect,  though  finally  he  settled  into  a  steady  at- 
tendance at  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Ithaca,  for  the  pastor 
of  which  he  conceived  a  great  respect  and  liking.  He  was 
never  inclined  to  say  much  about  religion;  but,  in  our 
talks,  he  was  wont  to  quote  with  approval  from  Pope's 
** Universal  Prayer"— and  especially  the  lines: 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

On  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture  he  dwelt  little;  and, 
while  he  never  obtruded  opinions  that  might  shock  any 
person,  and  was  far  removed  from  scoffing  or  irreverence, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  discriminate  between  parts  of  our 
Sacred  Books  which  he  considered  as  simply  legendary 
and  parts  which  were  to  him  pregnant  with  eternal  truth. 
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His  religion  seemed  to  take  shape  in  a  deeply  reverent 
feeling  toward  his  Creator,  and  in  a  constant  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was 
never  surprised  or  troubled  by  anything  which  any  other 
human  being  believed  or  did  not  believe;  of  intolerance 
he  was  utterly  incapable.  He  sought  no  reputation  as  a 
philanthropist,  cared  little  for  approval,  and  nothing  for 
applause;  but  I  can  say  of  him,  without  reserve,  that, 
during  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  **he  went  about  doing 
good. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY- 1865-1868 

A  LTHOUGH  my  formal  election  to  the  university  presi- 
r\  dency  did  not  take  place  until  1867,  the  duties  im- 
plied by  that  oflSce  had  already  been  discharged  by  me 
during  two  years. 

While  Mr.  Cornell  devoted  himself  to  the  financial  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  new  foundation,  he  intrusted  all 
other  questions  to  me.  Indeed,  my  duties  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  State  Senate,  I  resisted  all  efforts  to  divide 
the  land-grant  fund  between  the  People's  College  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College;  to  have  been  continued 
when  I  opposed  the  frittering  away  of  the  entire  grant 
among  more  than  twenty  small  sectarian  colleges;  and 
to  have  taken  a  more  direct  form  when  I  drafted  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  university  charter  and  advo- 
cated it  before  the  legislature  and  in  the  press.  This 
advocacy  was  by  no  means  a  light  task.  The  influential 
men  who  flocked  to  Albany,  seeking  to  divide  the  fund 
among  various  sects  and  localities,  used  arguments  often 
plausible  and  sometimes  forcible.  These  I  dealt  with 
on  various  occasions,  but  especially  in  a  speech  before  the 
State  Senate  in  1865,  in  which  was  shown  the  character 
of  the  interested  opposition,  the  farcical  equipment  of 
the  People's  College,  the  failure  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  inadequacy  of  the  sectarian  colleges, 
even  though  they  called  themselves  universities;  and  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  communicate  to  my  colleagues 
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something  of  my  own  enthusiasm  for  a  university  suit- 
ably endowed,  free  from  sectarian  trammels,  centrally 
situated,  and  organized  to  meet  fully  the  wants  of  the 
State  as  regarded  advanced  education,  general  and 
technical. 

Three  points  I  endeavored  especially  to  impress  upon 
them  in  this  speech.  First,  that  while,  as  regards  primary 
education,  the  policy  of  the  State  should  be  diffusion  of 
resources,  it  should  be,  as  regards  university  education, 
concentration  of  resources.  Secondly,  that  sectarian  col- 
leges could  not  do  the  work  required.  Thirdly,  that  any 
institution  for  higher  education  in  the  State  must  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction; 
that  the  university  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  school 
system,  as  were  the  existing  colleges,  but  that  it  should 
have  a  living  connection  with  the  system,  should  push  its 
roots  down  into  it  and  through  it,  drawing  life  from  it 
and  sending  life  back  into  it.  Mr.  Cornell  accepted  this 
view  at  once.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  supported  the  People's  College,  was  favorably  im- 
pressed by  it,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  it  won  for  us 
his  support.  To  insure  this  vital  connection  of  the  pro- 
posed university  with  the  school  system,  I  provided  in 
the  charter  for  four  ** State  scholarships''  in  each  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Assembly  districts.  These 
scholarships  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  scholars  in  the 
public  schools  of  each  district,  after  due  examination,  one 
each  year;  each  scholarship  entitling  the  holder  to  free 
instruction  in  the  university  for  four  years.  Thus  the 
university  and  the  schools  were  bound  closely  together  by 
the  constant  and  living  tie  of  five  hundred  and  twelve 
students.  As  the  number  of  Assembly  districts  under  the 
new  constitution  was  made,  some  years  later,  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  number  of  these  competitive  free  scholar- 
ships is  now  six  hundred.  They  have  served  their  pur- 
pose well.  Thirty  years  of  this  connection  have  greatly 
uplifted  the  whole  school  system  of  the  State,  and 
made  the  university  a  life-giving  power  in  it ;  while  this 
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uplifting  of  the  school  system  has  enabled  the  university 
steadily  to  raise  and  improve  its  own  standard  of  in- 
struction. 

But  during  the  earlier  period  of  our  plans  there  was 
one  serious  obstacle —Charles  James  Folger.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  member  of  the  Senate,  its  president,  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  had  already  won 
wide  respect  as  a  county  judge,  had  been  longer  in  the  Sen- 
ate than  any  other  member,  and  had  already  given  ample 
evidence  of  the  qualities  which  later  in  life  raised  him  to 
some  of  the  highest  positions,  State  and  Kational.  His  in- 
stincts would  have  brought  him  to  our  side;  for  he  was 
broad-minded,  enlightened,  and  earnestly  in  favor  of  all 
good  legislation.  He  was  also  my  personal  friend,  and 
when  I  privately  presented  my  views  to  him  he  acquiesced 
in  them.  But  there  were  two  difficulties.  First,  he  had  in 
his  own  city  a  denominational  college,  his  own  alma 
mater,  which,  though  small,  was  influential.  Still  worse 
for  us,  he  had  in  his  district  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, which  the  founding  of  Cornell  University  must  neces- 
sarily wipe  out  of  existence.  He  might  rise  above  the  first 
of  these  difficulties,  but  the  second  seemed  insurmountable. 
No  matter  how  much  in  sympathy  with  our  main  aim,  he 
could  not  sacrifice  a  possession  so  dear  to  his  constituency 
as  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  He  felt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  do  so ;  he  knew  also  that  to  do  so  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  political  future,  and  we  felt,  as  he  did,  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do  this. 

Bui  here  came  in  to  help  us  the  culmination  of  a  series 
of  events  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  placed  the  land- 
grant  fund  at  our  disposal  just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Cor- 
nell and  myself  met  in  the  State  Senate.  For  years  a 
considerable  body  of  thoughtful  men  throughout  the  State, 
more  especially  of  the  medical  profession,  had  sought  to 
remedy  a  great  evil  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  As  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  century.  Senator  Bradford  of 
Cortland  had  taken  the  lead  in  an  investigation  of  the 
system  then  existing,  and  his  report  was  a  frightful  ex- 
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posnre.  Throughout  the  State,  lunatics  whose  families 
were  unable  to  support  them  at  the  State  or  private  asy- 
lums were  huddled  together  in  the  poorhouses  of  the  vari- 
ous counties.  Their  condition  was  heartrending.  They 
were  constantly  exposed  to  neglect,  frequently  to  extremes 
of  cold  and  hunger,  and  sometimes  to  brutality :  thus  mild 
lunacy  often  became  raving  madness.  For  some  years  be- 
fore my  election  to  the  Senate  the  need  of  a  reform  had 
been  urged  upon  the  legislative  committees  by  a  physician 
—Dr.  Willard  of  Albany.  He  had  taken  this  evil  condi- 
tion of  things  much  to  heart,  and  year  after  year  had  come 
before  the  legislature  urging  the  creation  of  a  new  institu- 
tion, which  he  wished  named  after  an  eminent  physician 
of  Albany  who  had  in  his  day  done  what  was  possible  to 
remedy  the  evil— Dr.  Beck.  But  year  after  year  Dr. 
Willard 's  efforts,  like  those  of  Dr.  Beck  before  him,  had 
been  in  vain.  Session  after  session  the  ^'Bill  to  establish 
the  Beck  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  insane  ''  was  rejected,— 
the  legislature  shrinking  from  the  cost  of  it.  But  one  day, 
as  we  were  sitting  in  the  Senate,  appalling  news  caiue  from 
the  Assembly:  Dr.  Willard,  while  making  one  more  pas- 
sionate appeal  for  the  asylum,  had  fallen  dead  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  committee.  The  result  was  a  deep  and  wide- 
spread feeling  of  compunction,  and  while  we  were  under 
the  influence  of  this  I  sought  Judge  Folger  and  showed  him 
his  opportunity  to  do  two  great  things.  I  said :  '  *  It  rests 
with  you  to  remedy  this  cruel  evil  which  has  now  cost 
Dr.  Willard  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  join  us  in 
carrying  the  Cornell  University  Bill.  Let  the  legislature 
create  a  new  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane  of  the  State. 
Now  is  the  time  of  all  times.  Instead  of  calling  it  the 
Beck  Asylum,  give  it  the  name  of  Willard— the  man  who 
died  in  advocating  it.  Place  it  upon  the  Agricultural 
College  property  on  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake  in  your 
district.  Your  constituents  are  sure  to  prefer  a  living 
State  asylum  to  a  dying  Agricultural  College,  and  will 
thoroughly  support  you  in  both  the  proposed  measures. ' ' 
This  suggestion  Judge  Folger  received  with  favor.    The 
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Willard  Asvlrnn  was  created,  and  he  became  one  of  oai 
strongest  supporters. 

Both  Mr.  Cornell's  financial  plans  and  my  educational 
plans  in  the  new  university  charter  were  wrought  into 
final  shape  by  him.  As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com* 
mittee  he  reported  our  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  at  various 
critical  periods  gave  us  his  earnest  support.  Quite  likely 
doctrinaires  will  stigmatize  our  conduct  in  this  matter  as 
*Mog-rolling";  the  men  who  always  criticize  but  never 
construct  may  even  call  it  a  *' bargain.'*  There  was 
no  ** bargain"  and  no  ** log-rolling, "  but  they  may  call 
it  what  they  like ;  I  believe  that  we  were  both  of  us  thor- 
oughly in  the  right.  For  our  coming  together  in  this  way 
gave  to  the  State  the  Willard  Asylum  and  the  Cornell 
University,  and  without  our  thus  coming  together  neither 
of  these  would  have  been  created. 

But  in  spite  of  this  happy  compromise,  the  struggle  for 
our  university  charter,  as  has  already  been  seen,  was  long 
and  severe.  The  opposition  of  over  twenty  sectarian  col- 
leges, and  of  active  politicians  from  every  quarter  of  the 
State  where  these  colleges  had  been  established,  made  our 
work  diflScult ;  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  new  institution  were  now  earnestly  pressed 
on,  and  for  a  year  I  gave  up  very  much  of  my  time  to  tbem> 
keeping  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Cornell,  fre- 
quently visiting  Ithaca,  and  corresponding  with  trustees 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  with  all  others  at  home 
or  abroad  who  seemed  able  to  throw  light  on  any  of  the 
problems  we  had  to  solve. 

The  question  now  airose  as  to  the  presidency  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and,  as  time  passed  on  and  duties  increased,  this 
became  more  and  more  pressing.  In  the  previous  chapter 
I  have  given  some  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
my  election  and  of  Mr.  Cornell 's  relation  to  it ;  but  this  is 
perhaps  the  place  for  stating  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  my  acceptance,  and  which,  indeed, 
greatly  increased  my  cares  during  all  the  first  years  of  my 
presidency.    The  death  of  my  father  and  uncle,  who  had 
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for  many  years  carried  on  a  large  and  wide-spread  irasi- 
ness,  threw  upon  me  new  responsibilities.  It  was  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  panic  after  panic  ran  through  the  Ameri- 
can business  world,  making  the  interests  now  devolving 
upon  me  all  the  more  burdensome.  I  had  no  education 
for  business  and  no  liking  for  it,  but,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  decided  to  do  the  best  I  could,  yet  determining 
that  just  as  soon  as  these  business  affairs  could  be  turned 
over  to  others  it  should  be  done.  Several  years  elapsed, 
and  those  the  busiest  so  far  as  the  university  was  con- 
cerned, before  such  a  release  became  possible.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  during  the  first  and  most  trying  years  of  the 
new  institution  of  Ithaca,  I  was  obliged  to  do  duty  as 
senator  of  the  State  of  New  York,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  Syracuse  and  director  in 
two  other  banks,— one  being  at  Oswego,— director  in  the 
New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  railways,  director  in 
the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,— to  say  nothing 
of  positions  on  boards  of  various  similar  corporations 
and  the  executorship  of  two  widely  extended  estates. 
It  was  a  trying  time  for  me.  There  was,  however,  some 
advantage;  for  this  epoch  in  my  life  put  me  in  relations 
with  some  of  the  foremost  business  men  in  the  United 
States,  among  them  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William  H. 
Vanderbilt,  Dean  Richmond,  Daniel  Drew,  and  various 
other  men  accustomed  to  prompt  and  decisive  dealing  with 
large  business  affairs.  I  recognized  the  value  of  such  as- 
sociations and  endeavored  to  learn  something  from  them, 
but  was  deterinined,  none  the  less,  to  end  this  sort  of 
general  activity  as  early  as  it  could  be  done  consistently 
with  justice  to  my  family.  Several  years  were  required, 
and  those  the  very  years  in  which  university  cares  were 
most  pressing.  But  finally  my  intention  was  fully  carried 
out.  The  bank  over  which  my  father  had  presided  so 
many  years  I  was  able  to  wind  up  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  not  only  repaying  the  shareholders, 
but  giving  them  a  liarge  surplus.    From  the  other  cor- 
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porations  also  I  gradually  escaped^  turning  my  duties 
over  to  those  better  fitted  for  them.  Still  many  outside 
cares  remained,  and  in  one  way  or  another  I  was  obliged 
to  take  part  in  affairs  which  I  would  have  gladly  shunned. 
Yet  there  was  consolation  in  the  idea  that,  as  my  main 
danger  was  that  of  drifting  into  a  hermit  life  among  pro- 
fessors and  books,  anything  that  took  me  out  of  this  for  a 
limited  length  of  time  was  not  without  compensating  ad- 
vantages. 

Just  previously  to  my  election  to  the  university  presi- 
dency I  had  presented  a  ''plan  of  organization/^  which, 
having  been  accepted  and  printed  by  the  trustees,  formed 
the  mold  for  the  main  features  of  the  new  institution ;  and 
early  among  my  duties  came  the  selection  and  nomination 
of  professors.  In  these  days  one  is  able  to  choose  from  a 
large  body  of  young  men  holding  fellowships  in  the  vari- 
ous larger  universities  of  the  United  States ;  but  then,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three  at  Harvard,  there 
was  not  a  fellowship,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  whole 
country.  The  choosing  of  professors  was  immeasurably 
more  diflScult  than  at  present.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
a  very  eminent  graduate  of  Harvard  then  volunteered  to 
me  some  advice,  which  at  first  sight  looked  sound,  but  which 
I  soon  found  to  be  inapplicable.  He  said :  ' '  You  must  se- 
cure at  any  cost  the  foremost  men  in  the  United  States  in 
every  department.  In  this  way  alone  can  a  real  university 
be  created."  Trying  the  Socratic  method  upon  him,  I 
asked,  in  reply,  * '  How  are  we  to  get  such  men !  The  fore- 
most man  in  American  science  is  undoubtedly  Agassiz,  but 
he  has  refused  all  offers  of  high  position  at  Paris  made  him 
by  the  French  Emperor.  The  main  objects  of  his  life  are 
the  creation  of  his  great  museum  at  Harvard  and  his  inves- 
tigations and  instruction  in  connection  with  it ;  he  has  de- 
clared that  he  has  'no  time  to  waste  in  making  money  1' 
What  sum  or  what  inducement  of  any  sort  can  transfer 
him  from  Harvard  to  a  new  institution  on  the  distant  hills 
of  central  New  York!  So,  too,  with  the  most  eminent 
men  at  the  other  universities.    What  sum  will  draw  them 
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to  ns  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  the  University  of  Michigan?  An  endow- 
ment twice  as  large  as  ours  would  be  unavailing. ' '  There- 
fore it  was  that  I  broached,  as  a  practical  measure,  in  my 
**plan  of  organization/'  the  system  which  I  had  discussed 
tentatively  with  George  William  Curtis  several  years  be- 
fore, and  to  which  he  referred  afterward  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  university  at  Ithaca.  This  was  to  take 
into  our  confidence  the  leading  professors  in  the  more 
important  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  secure  from 
them,  not  the  ordinary,  conventional  paper  testimonials, 
but  confidential  information  as  to  their  young  men  likely 
to  do  the  best  work  in  various  fields,  to  call  these  young 
men  to  our  resident  professorships,  and  then  to  call  the 
most  eminent  men  we  could  obtain  for  non-resident  pro- 
fessorships or  lectureships.  This  idea  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  The  most  eminent  men  in  various  universities 
gave  us  confidential  advice;  and  thus  it  was  that  I  was 
enabled  to  secure  a  number  of  bright,  active,  energetic 
young  men  as  our  resident  professors,  mingling  with  them 
two  or  three  older  men,  whose  experience  and  developed 
judgment  seemed  necessary  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  our 
affairs. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  plan,  I  secured  Agassiz, 
Lowell,  Curtis,  Bayard  Taylor,  Goldwin  Smith,  Theodore 
Dwight,  Greorge  W.  Greene,  John  Stanton  Gould,  and  at  a 
later  period  Froude,  Freeman,  and  others,  as  non-resident 
professors  and  lecturers.  Of  the  final  working  of  this 
system  I  shall  speak  later. 

The  question  of  buildings  also  arose ;  but,  alas !  I  could 
not  reproduce  my  air-castles.  For  our  charter  required 
us  to  have  the  university  in  operation  in  October,  1868, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  careful  architectural  prepara- 
tion. Moreover,  the  means  failed  us.  All  that  we  could 
then  do  was  to  accept  a  fairly  good  plan  for  our  main 
structures;  to  make  them  simple,  substantial,  and  digni- 
fied ;  to  build  them  of  stone  from  our  own  quarries ;  and 
BO  to  dispose  them  that  future  architects  might  so  combine 
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other  buildings  with  them  as  to  form  an  impressive  quad- 
rangle on  the  upper  part  of  the  university  property.  To 
this  plan  Mr.  Cornell  gave  his  hearty  assent.  It  was  then 
arranged,  with  his  full  sanction,  that  the  university  build- 
ings should  ultimately  consist  of  two  great  groups:  the 
first  or  upper  group  to  be  a  quadrangle  of  stone,  and  the 
second  or  lower  group  to  be  made  up  of  buildings  of 
brick  more  freely  disposed,  according  to  our  future  needs 
and  meansw  Although  this  plan  has  unfortunately  been 
departed  from  in  some  minor  respects,  it  has  in  general 
turned  out  well. 

Having  called  a  number  of  professors  and  seen  founda- 
tions laid  for  '* Morrill  Hall,"  I  sailed  in  April  of  1868 
for  Europe,  in  order  to  study  technical  institutions,  to 
purchase  needed  equipment,  and  to  secure  certain  profes- 
sors such  as  could  not  then  be  found  in  our  own  country. 
Thus  far  my  knowledge  of  higher  education  in  Europe 
had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  universities; 
but  now  I  went  carefully  through  various  technical 
institutions,  among  them  the  English  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Cirencester,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Eothamstead,  the  French.  Agricultural  College  at 
Grignon,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris, 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  the  German  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Hohenheim,  the  Technical  Scho6l  and 
Veterinary  College  at  Berlin,  and  others.  As  to  equip- 
ment, wherever  I  found  valuable  material  I  bought  it. 
Thus  were  brought  together  for  our  library  a  very  large 
collection  of  books  in  all  the  principal  departments ;  physi- 
cal and  chemical  apparatus  from  London,  Paris,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Berlin;  chemicals  from  Berlin  and  Erfurt;  the 
only  duplicate  of  the  royal  collection  of  cereals  and 'grasses 
and  the  great  collection  of  British  patent-office  publica- 
tions from  the  British  imperial  authorities ;  the  Eau  mod- 
els of  plows  from  Hohenheim;  the  Brendel  plant  models 
from  Breslau;  the  models  of  machine  movements  from 
London,  Darmstadt,  and  Berlin;  the  plastic  models  of 
Auzoux  from  Paris ;  and  other  apparatus  and  instruments 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  with  diagrams  and  drawings 
from  every  institution  where  I  could  find  them.  During 
three  months,  from  funds  furnished  by  the  university,  by 
Mr.  Cornell  personally,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  from 
my  own  personal  resources,  I  expended  for  these  purposes 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  which  in  those  days 
represented  much  more  than  in  these. 

As  to  non-resident  professors,  I  secured  in  London 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself 
by  his  works  as  a  historian  and  as  regius  professor  of 
history  at  Oxford;  and  I  was  successful  in  calling  Dr. 
James  Law,  who,  though  a  young  man,  had  already  made 
himself  a  name  in  veterinary  science.  It  seemed  to  many 
a  comical  juxtaposition,  and  various  witticisms  were  made 
at  my  expense  over  the  statement  that  I  had  **  brought 
back  an  Oxford  professor  and  a  Scotch  horse-doctor." 
But  never  were  selections  more  fortunate.  Goldwin  Smith, 
by  his  high  character,  his  broad  and  deep  scholarship,  his 
devotion  not  only  to  his  professorship  but  to  the  general 
university  work,  his  self-denial  in  behalf  of  the  university 
and  its  students,  rendered  priceless  services.  He  bore  all 
privations  cheerfully  and  braved  all  discouragements  man- 
fully. Never  were  there  better  historical  lectures  than  his. 
They  inspired  us  all,  and  the  impulse  then  given  is  still 
felt.  So,  too.  Dr.  Law,  in  his  field,  was  invaluable,  and  this 
was  soon  felt  throughout  the  State.  Of  him  I  shall  speak 
later. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY— 1868-1870 

ON  the  7th  of  October,  1868,  caiue  the  formal  open- 
iBg  of  the  university.  The  struggle  for  its  charter 
had  attracted  much  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
a  large  body  of  spectators,  with  about  four  hundred  stu- 
dents, assembled  at  the  Cornell  Library  Hall  in  Ithaca. 
Though  the  charter  had  required  us  to  begin  in  October, 
there  had  seemed  for  some  time  very  little  chance  of 
it.  Mr.  Cornell  had  been  absent  in  the  woods  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  selecting  univer- 
sity lands ;  I  had  been  absent  for  some  months  in  Europe, 
securing  plans  and  equipment ;  and  as,  during  our  absence, 
the  contractor  for  the  first  main  building,  Morrill  Hall,  had 
failed,  the  work  was  wretchedly  behindhand.  The  direct 
roads  to  the  university  site  were  as  yet  impracticable,  for 
the  Cascadilla  ravine  and  the  smaller  one  north  of  it  were 
still  unbridged.  The  grounds  were  unkempt,  with  heaps 
of  earth  and  piles  of  material  in  all  directions.  The  great 
quantities  of  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books  which  I  had 
sent  from  Europe  had  been  deposited  wherever  storage 
could  be  found.  Typical  was  the  case  of  the  large  Holtz 
electrical  machine  from  Germany.  It  was  in  those  days  a 
novelty,  and  many  were  anxious  to  see  it ;  but  it  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  only  discovered  several  weeks  later, 
when  the  last  pots  and  pans  were  pulled  out  of  the  kitchen 
store-room  in  the  cellar  of  the  great  stone  barrack  known 
as  Cascadilla  House.  All  sorts  of  greatly  needed  material 
had  been  delayed  in  steamships  and  on  railways,  or  was 
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stuck  fast  in  custom-houses  and  warehouses  from  Berlin 
and  Paris  to  Ithaca.  Our  friends  had  toiled  heroic- 
ally during  our  absence,  but  the  little  town— then  much 
less  energetic  than  now— had  been  unable  to  furnish 
the  work  required  in  so  short  a  time.  The  heating  ap- 
paratus and  even  the  doors  for  the  students'  rooms  were 
not  in  place  until  weeks  after  winter  weather  had  set  in.  To 
complicate  matters  still  more,  students  began  to  come  at 
a  period  much  earlier  and  in  numbers  far  greater  than  we 
had  expected ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  was  that,  in  get- 
ting ready  for  the  opening,  Mr.  Cornell  and  myself  were 
worn  out.  For  two  or  three  days  before  my  inauguration 
both  of  us  were  in  the  hands  of  physicians  and  in  bed,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  we  were  taken  in 
carriages  to  the  hall  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 
To  Mr.  Cornell's  brief  speech  I  have  alluded  elsewhere; 
my  own  presented  my  ideas  more  at  length.  They  were 
grouped  in  four  divisions.  The  first  of  these  related  to 
'* Foundation  Ideas,"  which  were  announced  as  follows: 
First,  the  close  union  of  liberal  and  practical  instruction ; 
second,  unsectarian  control ;  third,  a  living  union  between 
the  university  and  the  whole  school  system  of  the  Stale ; 
fourth,  concentration  of  revenues  for  advanced  education. 
The  second  division  was  that  of  *  *  Formative  Ideas ' ' ;  and 
under  these— First,  equality  between  different  courses  of 
study.  In  this  I  especially  developed  ideas  which  had 
occurred  to  me  as  far  back  as  my  observations  after 
graduation  at  Yale,  where  the  classical  students  belonging 
to  the  ''college  proper"  were  given  a  sort  of  supremacy, 
and  scientific  students  relegated  to  a  separate  institution 
at  considerable  distance,  and  therefore  deprived  of  much 
general,  and  even  special,  culture  which  would  have 
greatly  benefited  them.  Indeed,  they  seemed  not  consid- 
ered as  having  any  souls  to  be  saved,  since  no  provision 
was  made  for  them  at  the  college  chapel.  Second,  increased 
development  of  scientific  studies.  The  third  main  division 
was  that  of  ** Governmental  Ideas";  and  under  these— 
First,  ''the  regular  and  frequent  infusion  of  new  life  into 
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the  governing  board. ' '  Here  a  system  at  that  time  entirely 
new  in  the  United  States  was  proposed.  Instead  of  the 
usual  life  tenure  of  trustees,  their  term  was  made  five  years 
and  they  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot.  Secondly,  it  was 
required  that  as  soon  as  the  graduates  of  the  imiversify 
numbered  fifty  they  should  select  one  trustee  each  year, 
thus  giving  the  alumni  one  third  of  the  whole  number 
elected.  Third,  there  was  to  be  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment administered  by  the  students  themselves.  As  to  this 
third  point,  I  must  frankly  confess  that  my  ideas  were 
vague,  unformed,  and  finally  changed  by  the  logic  of 
events.  As  the  fourth  and  final  main  division,  I  presented 
** Permeating  Ideas";  and  of  these— First,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  man  in  all  his  nature,  in  all  his 
powers,  as  a  being  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious. 
Secondly,  bringing  the  powers  of  the  man  thus  developed 
to  bear  usefully  upon  society. 

In  conclusion,  I  alluded  to  two  groups  of  ^^  Eliminated 
Ideas, ' '  the  first  of  these  being  the  *  *  Ideas  of  the  Pedants, ' ' 
and  the  second  the  *  *  Ideas  of  the  Philistines. "  As  to  the 
former,  I  took  pains  to  guard  the  institution  from  those 
who,  in  the  higher  education,  substitute  dates  for  history, 
gerund-grinding  for  literature,  and  formulas  for  science; 
as  to  the  latter,  I  sought  to  guard  it  from  the  men  to  whom 
**Gain  is  God,  and  Gunny  bags  his  Prophet." 

At  the  close,  referring  to  Mr.  Cornell,  who  had  been  too 
weak  to  stand  while  delivering  his  speech,  and  who  was  at 
that  moment  sitting  near  me,  I  alluded  to  his  noble  plans 
and  to  the  opposition,  misrepresentation,  and  obloquy  he 
had  met  thus  far,  and  in  doing  so  turned  toward  him.  The 
sight  of  him,  as  he  thus  sat,  looking  so  weak,  so  weary,  so 
broken,  for  a  few  moments  utterly  incapacitated  me.  I 
was  myself,  at  the  time,  in  but  little  better  conditicm  than 
he ;  and  as  there  rushed  into  my  mind  memories  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  days  at  his  house,  when  I  had  heard  him  groan- 
ing in  pain  through  almost  every  night,  it  flashed  upon  me 
how  utterly  hopeless  was  the  university  without  his  sup- 
port.   My  voice  faltered ;  I  could  for  a  moment  say  no- 
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thing ;  then  came  a  revulsion.  I  asked  myself,  *  *  What  will 
this  great  audience  think  of  us  f "  How  will  our  enemies, 
some  of  whom  I  see  scattered  about  the  audience,  exult 
over  this  faltering  at  the  outset !  A  feeling  of  shame  came 
over  me ;  but  just  at  that  moment  I  saw  two  or  three  strong 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  among  them  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Sedgwick  of  Syracuse,  in  the  audience,"  and  Mr. 
Sage  and  Mr.  McGraw  among  the  trustees,  evidently 
affected  by  my  allusion  to  the  obloquy  and  injustice  which 
Mr.  Cornell  had  met  thus  far.  This  roused  me.  But 
I  could  no  longer  read;  I  laid  my  manuscript  aside  and 
gave  the  ending  in  words  which  occurred  to  me  as  I 
stood  then  and  there.  They  were  faltering  and  inade- 
<iuate;  but  I  felt  that  the  vast  majority  in  that  audience, 
representing  all  parts  of  our  commonwealth,  were  with 
us,  and  I  asked  nothing  more. 

In  the  afternoon  came  exercises  at  the  university 
grounds.  The  chime  of  nine  bells  which  Miss  Jenny 
McGraw  had  presented  to  us  had  been  temporarily  hung 
in  a  wooden  tower  placed  very  near  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  porch  of  the  library ;  and,  before  the  bells  were 
rung  for  the  first  time,  a  presentation  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Francis  Miles  Finch,  since  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  State  and  dean  of  the  University  Law 
School;  and  this  was  followed  by  addresses  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  and  from  our  non-resi- 
dent professors  Agassiz  and  Gteorge  William  Curtis. 

Having  again  been  taken  out  of  bed  and  wrapped  up 
carefully,  I  was  carried  up  the  hill  to  hear  them.  All  the 
speeches  were  fine ;  but,  just  at  the  close,  Curtis  burst  into 
a  peroration  which,  in  my  weak  physical  condition,  utterly 
unmanned  me.  He  compared  the  new  university  to  a 
newly  launched  ship— '*  all  its  sails  set,  its  rigging  full  and 
complete  from  stem  to  stern,  its  crew  embarked,  its  pas- 
sengers on  board;  and,"  he  added,  *'even  while  I  speak 
to  you,  even  while  this  autumn  sun  sets  in  the  west,  the 
ship  begins  to  glide  over  the  waves,  it  goes  forth  rejoicing, 
every  stitch  of  canvas  spread,  all  its  colors  flying,  its 
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bells  ringing,  its  heart-strings  beating  with  hope  and 
joy;  and  I  say,  God  bless  the  ship,  God  bless  the  builder, 
God  bless  the  chosen  captain,  God  bless  the  crew,  and, 
gentlemen  undergraduates,  may  God  bless  all  the  pas- 
sengers I ' ' 

The  audience  applauded;  the  chimes  burst  merrily 
forth ;  but  my  heart  sank  within  me.  A  feeling  of  *  *  gone- 
ness" came  over  me.  Curtis 's  simile  was  so  perfect  that 
I  felt  myself  indeed  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  but  not  so  much 
in  the  character  of  its  ** chosen  captain"  as  of  a  seasick 
passenger.  There  was  indeed  reason  for  qualmish  feel- 
ings. Had  I  drawn  a  picture  of  the  ship  at  that  moment, 
it  would  have  been  very  different  from  that  presented  by 
Curtis.  My  mind  was  pervaded  by  our  discburagements— 
by  a  realization  of  Mr.  Cornell's  condition  and  my  own, 
the  demands  of  our  thoughtless  friends,  the  attacks  of  our 
fanatical  enemies,  the  inadequacy  of  our  resources.  The 
sense  of  all  these  things  burst  upon  me,  and  the  view  about 
us  was  not  reassuring.  Not  only  were  the  university  build- 
ings unready  and  the  grounds  unkempt,  but  all  that  part 
of  our  domain  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  beautiful  lawns 
about  the  university  chapel,  Barnes  Hall,  Sage  College, 
and  other  stately  edifices,  was  then  a  ragged  corn-field 
surrounded  by  rail  fences.  No  one  knew  better  than  I 
the  great  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  beset  us.  Prob- 
ably no  ship  was  ever  launched  in  a  condition  so  unfit  to 
brave  the  storms.  Even  our  lesser  difficulties,  though  they 
may  appear  comical  now,  were  by  no  means  comical  then. 
As  a  rule,  Mr.  Cornell  had  consulted  me  before  making 
communications  to  the  public;  but  during  my  absence  in 
Europe  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  ^^New  York  Trib- 
une, ' '  announcing  that  students  could  support  themselves, 
while  pursuing  their  studies  one  half  of  each  day  in  the 
university,  by  laboring  the  other  half.  In  this  he  showed 
that  sympathy  with  needy  and  meritorious  young  men 
which  was  one  of  his  marked  qualities,  but  his  proclama- 
tion cost  us  dear.  He  measured  the  earnestness  and  en- 
durance and  self-sacrifice  of  others  by  his  own ;  he  did  not 
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realize  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  was,  in  these  re- 
spects,  his  equal.  As  a  result  of  this  ** Tribune"  letter,  a 
multitude  of  eager  young  men  pressed  forward  at  the 
opening  of  the  university  and  insisted  on  receiving  self- 
supporting  work.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  could  offer 
skilled  labor  of  any  sort  we  were  able  to  employ;  and 
many  graduates  of  whom  Cornell  University  is  now  proud 
supported  themselves  then  by  working  as  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, printers,  accountants,  and  shorthand-writers.  But 
besides  these  were  many  who  had  never  done  any  manual 
labor,  and  still  more  who  had  never  done  any  labor  re- 
quiring skill.  An  attempt  was  made  to  employ  these  in 
grading  roads,  laying  out  paths,  helping  on  the  farm, 
doing  janitors'  work,  and  the  like.  Some  of  them  were 
successful ;  most  were  not.  It  was  found  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  support  many  of  the  applicants  at  a  hotel  and  to 
employ  day-laborers  in  their  places.  Much  of  their  work 
had  to  be  done  over  again  at  a  cost  greater  than  the  origi- 
nal outlay  should  have  been.  Typical  was  the  husking  of 
Indian  corn  upon  the  university  farm  by  student  labor :  it 
was  found  to  cost  more  than  the  resultant  corn  could  be 
sold  for  in  the  market.  The  expectations  of  these  youth 
were  none  the  less  eraberant.  One  of  them,  who  had  never 
done  any  sort  of  manual  labor,  asked  whether,  while  learn- 
ing to  build,  machinery  and  supporting  himself  and  his 
family,  he  could  not  lay  up  something  against  contingen- 
cies. Another,  a  teamster  from  a  Western  State,  came  to 
offer  his  services,  and,  on  being  asked  what  he  wished  to 
study,  said  that  he  wished  to  learn  to  read ;  on  being  told 
that  the  public  school  in  his  own  district  was  the  place  for 
that,  he  was  very  indignant,  and  quoted  Mr.  Cornell's 
words,  * '  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can 
find  instruction  in  any  study. ' '  Others,  fairly  good  schol- 
ars, but  of  delicate  build,  having  applied  for  self-support- 
ing employment,  were  assigned  the  lightest  possible  tasks 
upon  the  university  groutids ;  but,  finding  even  this  work 
too  severe,  wrote  bitterly  to  leading  metropolitan  journals 
denouncing  Mr.  Cornell's  bad  faith.    One  came  all  the  way 
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from  Russia,  being  able  to  make  the  last  stages  of  his 
journey  only  by  charity,  and  on  arriving  was  found  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  sustained  effort,  physical  or  mental. 
The  most  definite  part  of  his  aims,  as  he  announced  them, 
was  to  convert  the  United  States  to  the  Russo-Greek 
Church. 

Added  to  these  were  dreamers  and  schemers  of  more 
mature  age.  The  mails  were  burdened  with  their  letters 
and  our  offices  with  their  presence.  Some  had  plans  for 
the  regeneration  of  humanity  by  inventing  machines  which 
they  wished  us  to  build,  some  by  devising  philosophies 
which  they  wished  us  to  teach,  some  by  writing  books 
which  they  wished  us  to  print ;  most  by  taking  professor- 
ships which  they  wished  us  to  endow.  The  inevitable  poli- 
tician also  appeared ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees two  notorious  party  hacks  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  tell  us  **what  the  people  expected,"— which  was 
the  nomination  of  sundry  friends  of  theirs  to  positions  in 
the  new  institution.  A  severe  strain  was  brought  upon 
Mr.  Cornell  and  myself  in  showing  civility  to  these  gentle- 
men; yet,  as  we  were  obliged  to  deny  them,  no  suavity 
on  our  part  could  stay  the  inevitable  result— their  hostil- 
ity. The  attacks  of  the  denominational  and  local  presses 
in  the  interests  of  institutions  which  had  failed  to  tear  the 
fund  in  pieces  and  to  secure  scraps  of  it  were,  thus  largely 
reinforced.  Ever  and  anon  came  onslaughts  upon  us  per- 
sonally and  upon  every  feature  of  the  institution,  whether 
actual,  probable,  possible,  or  conceivable.  One  eminent 
editorial  personage,  having  vainly  sought  to  ** unload"  a 
member  of  his  staff  into  one  of  our  professorships,  howled 
in  a  long  article  at  the  turpitude  of  Mr.  Cornell  in  land 
matters,  screamed  for  legislative  investigation,  and  for 
years  afterward  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  new  institution. 

Some  difficulties  also  showed  themselves  in  the  first 
working  of  our  university  machinery.  In  my  **plan  of 
organization,"  as  well  as  in  various  addresses  and  reports, 
I  had  insisted  that  the  university  should  present  various 
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courses  of  instruction,  general  and  special,  and  that  stu- 
dents should  be  allowed  much  liberty  of  choice  between 
these.  This  at  first  caused  serious  friction.  It  has  dis- 
appeared, now  that  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  proper  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  the  various  courses;  but  at  that  time  these 
diflSculties  were  in  full  force  and  vigor.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  signs  of  this  was  the  changing  and  shifting 
by  students  from  course  to  course,  which  both  injured 
them  and  embarrassed  their  instructors.  To  meet  this 
tendency  I  not  only  addressed  the  students  to  show 
that  good,  substantial,  continuous  work  on  any  one  course 
which  any  one  of  them  was  likely  to  choose  was  far 
better  than  indecision  and  shifting  about  between  vari- 
ous courses,  but  also  reprinted  for  their  use  John  Foster  *b 
famous  ** Essay  on  Decision  of  Character.*'  This  tractate 
had  done  me  much  good  in  my  student  days  and  at  various 
times  since,  when  I  had  allowed  myself  to  linger  too  long 
between  different  courses  of  action ;  and  I  now  distributed 
it  freely,  the  result  being  that  students  generally  made 
their  election  between  courses  with  increased  care,  and 
when  they  had  made  it  stood  by  it. 

Yet  for  these  diflSculties  in  getting  the  student  body 
under  way  there  were  compensations,  and  best  of  these 
was  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  students.  There 
were,  of  course,  sundry  exhibitions  of  boyishness,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  body  was  better  than  that  of  any  simi- 
lar collection  of  young  men  I  had  ever  seen.  One  reason 
was  that  we  were  happily  spared  any  large  proportion  of 
rich  men's  sons,  but  the  main  reason  was  clearly  the  per- 
mission of  choice  between  various  courses  of  study  in 
accordance  with  individual  aims  and  tastes.  In  this  way 
a  far  larger  number  were  interested  than  had  ever  been 
under  the  old  system  of  forcing  all  alike  through  one 
simple,  single  course,  regardless  of  aims  and  tastes;  and 
thus  it  came  that,  even  from  the  first,  the  tone  at  Cornell 
was  given,  not  by  men  who  affected  to  despise  study,  but 
by  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  study.    It  evidently 
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became  disreputable  for  any  student  not  to  be  really  at 
work  in  some  one  of  the  many  courses  presented.  There 
were  few  eases  really  calling  for  discipline.  I  prized  this 
fact  all  the  more  because  it  justified  a  theory  of  mine.  I 
had  long  felt  that  the  greatest  cause  of  student  turbulence 
and  dissipation  was  the  absence  of  interest  in  study  conse- 
quent upon  the  fact  that  only  one  course  was  provided, 
and  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  providing  various 
courses,  suited  to  various  aims  and  tastes,  would  diminish 
this  evil. 

As  regards  student  discipline  in  the  university,  I  had 
dwelt  in  my  *  *  plan  of  organization ' '  upon  the  advisability 
of  a  departure  from  the  system  inherited  from  the  English 
colleges,  which  was  still  widely  prevailing.  It  had  been 
developed  in  America  probably  beyond  anything  known 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  was  far  less  satisfac- 
tory than  in  these  latter  countries,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  them  the  university  authorities  have  some  legal 
power  to  secure  testimony  and  administer  punishment, 
while  in  America  they  have  virtually  none.  The  result  had 
been  most  unfortunate,  as  I  have  shown  in  other  parts  of 
these  chapters  referring  to  various  student  escapades  in  the 
older  American  universities,  some  of  them  having  cost  hu- 
man life.  I  had  therefore  taken  the  ground  that,  so  far  as 
possible, students  should  be  treated  as  responsible  citizens; 
that,  as  citizens,  they  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
constituted  authorities;  and  that  members  of  the  faculty 
should  no  longer  be  considered  as  policemen.  I  had,  dur- 
ing my  college  life,  known  sundry  college  tutors  seriously 
injured  while  thus  doing  police  duty ;  I  have  seen  a  pro- 
fessor driven  out  of  a  room,  through  the  panel  of  a  door, 
with  books,  boots,  and  bootjacks  hurled  at  his  head;  and 
even  the  respected  president  of  a  college,  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, while  patrolling  buildings  with  the  janitors,  sub- 
jected to  outrageous  indignity. 

Fortunately  the  causes  already  named,  to  which  may  be 
added  athletic  sports,  especially  boating,  so  greatly  dimin- 
ished student  mischief  at  Cornell,  that  cases  of  discipline 
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were  reduced  to  a  minimuin—so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  there 
were  hardly  ever  any  of  a  serious  character.  I  felt  that 
then  and  there  was  the  time  to  reiterate  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  my  '^plan  of  organization,"  that  a  professor 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  be  a  policeman,  and  that  if  the 
grounds  were  to  be  policed,  proper  men  should  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  This  doctrine  was  reasonable 
and  it  prevailed.  The  Cornell  grounds  and  buildings, 
under  the  care  of  a  patrol  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
have  been  carefully  guarded,  and  never  has  a  member  of 
the  faculty  been  called  upon  to  perform  police  duty. 

There  were  indeed  some  cases  requiring  discipline  by 
the  faculty,  and  one  of  these  will  provoke  a  smile  on  the 
part  of  all  who  took  part  in  it  as  long  as  they  shall  live. 
There  had  come  to  us  a  stalwart,  sturdy  New  Englander, 
somewhat  above  the  usual  student  age,  and  showing  con- 
siderable aptitude  for  studies  in  engineering.  Various 
complaints  were  made  against  him;  but  finally  he  was 
summoned  before  the  faculty  for  a  very  singular  breach 
of  good  taste,  if  not  of  honesty.  The  entire  instructing 
body  of  that  day  being  gathered  about  the  long  table  in 
the  faculty  room,  and  I  being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
culprit  was  summoned,  entered,  and  stood  solemnly  be- 
fore us.  Various  questions  were  asked  him,  which  he 
parried  with  great  ingenuity.     At  last  one  was  asked 

of  a  very  peculiar  sort,  as  follows:  **Mr. ,  did  you, 

last  month,  in  the  village  of  Dundee,  Yates  County,  pass 
yourself  off  as  Professor of  this  university,  announ- 
cing a  lecture  and  delivering  it  in  his  nameT'  He  an- 
swered blandly,  * '  Sir,  I  did  go  to  Dundee  in  Yates  County ; 
I  did  deliver  a  lecture  there ;  I  did  not  announce  myself  as 

Professor of  Cornell  University;  what  others  may 

have  done  I  do  not  know;  all  I  know  is  that  at  the  close 
of  my  lecture  several  leading  men  of  the  town  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  they  had  heard  a  good  many  lectures 
given  by  college  professors  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  that  they  had  never  had  one  as  good  as  mine."  I 
think,  of  all  the  strains  upon  my  risible  faculties  during 
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my  life,  this  answer  provoked  the  greatest,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  faculty  were  clearly  in  the  same  condition. 
I  dismissed  the  youth  at  once,  and  hardly  was  he  outside 
the  door  when  a  burst  of  titanic  laughter  shook  the  court 
and  the  youth  was  troubled  no  more. 

Far  more  serious  was  another  case.  The  usual  good- 
natured  bickering  between  classes  had  gone  on,  and  as  a 
consequence  certain  sophomores  determined  to  pay  off 
some  old  scores  against  members  of  the  junior  class,  at  a 
junior  exhibition.  To  do  this  they  prepared  a  **mock 
programme,"  which,  had  it  been  merely  comic,  as  some 
others  had  been,  would  have  provoked  no  ill  feeling.  Un- 
fortunately, some  miscreant  succeeded  in  introducing  into 
it  allusions  of  a  decidedly  Rabelaisian  character.  The 
evening  arrived,  a  large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  assembled,  and  this  programme  was  freely  distrib- 
uted. The  proceeding  was  felt  to  be  an  outrage;  and  I 
served  notice  on  the  class  that  the  real  offender  or  offend- 
ers, if  they  wished  to  prevent  serious  consequences  to  all 
concerned,  must  submit  themselves  to  the  faculty  and  take 
due  punishment.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  manly 
enough  to  do  this.  Thereupon,  to  my  own  deep  regret  and 
in  obedience  to  my  sense  of  justice,  I  suspended  indefi- 
nitely from  the  university  the  four  oflScers  of  the  class, 
its  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
They  were  among  the  very  best  men  in  the  class,  all 
of  them  friends  of  my  own;  and  I  knew  to  a  certainty 
that  they  had  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  articles 
concerned,  that  the  utmost  which  could  be  said  against 
them  was  that  they  had  been  careless  as  to  what  appeared 
in  the  programme,  for  which  they  were  responsible.  Most 
bitter  feeling  arose,  and  I  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  en- 
tire student  body.  As  I  entered  the  room  hisses  were 
heard;  the  time  had  evidently  come  for  a  grapple  with 
the  whole  body.  I  stated  the  case  as  it  was :  that  the  four 
officers  would  be  suspended  and  must  leave  the  university 
town  until  their  return  was  allowed  by  the  faculty;  that 
such  an  offense  against  decency  could  not  be  condoned ; 
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that  I  had  understood  that  the  entire  class  proposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  officers  and  leave  the  uni- 
versity with  them ;  that  to  this  we  interposed  no  objection ; 
that  it  simply  meant  less  work  for  the  faculty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  that  it  was  far  more  important 
for  the  university  to  maintain  a  character  for  decency  and 
good  discipline  than  to  have  a  large  body  of  students ;  and 
that,  if  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  character,  we  would 
certainly  allow  the  whole  student  body  in  all  the  classes  to 
go  home  and  would  begin  anew.  I  then  drew  a  picture. 
I  sketched  a  member  of  the  class  who  had  left  the  univer- 
sity on  account  of  this  discipline  entering  the  paternal 
door,  encountering  a  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his  unex- 
pected home-coming,  and  replying  that  the  cause  was  the 
outrageous  tyranny  of  the  president  and  faculty.  I  pic- 
tured, then,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  home-coming 
student  asking  what  the  cause  or  pretext  of  this  *  *  tyranny  * ' 
was,  and  I  then  said : ' '  I  defy  any  one  of  you  to  show  your 
father  and  mother  the  *mock  programme'  which  has 
caused  the  trouble.  There  is  not  one  of  you  here  who  dares 
do  it ;  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  be  turned  out 
of  his  father 's  door  if  he  were  thus  to  insult  his  mother. ' ' 
At  this  there  came  a  round  of  applause.  I  then  expressed 
my  personal  regret  that  the  penalty  must  fall  upon  four 
men  whom  I  greatly  respected ;  but  fall  it  must  unless 
the  offenders  were  manly  enough  to  give  themselves 
up.  The  result  was  that  at  the  close  I  was  greeted  with  a 
round  of  applause;  and  immediately  afterward  the  four 
oflScers  came  to  me,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  disci- 
pline, and  expressed  the  hope  that  their  suspension  might 
not  go  beyond  that  term.  It  did  not :  at  the  close  of  the 
term  they  were  allowed  to  return;  and  from  that  day 
* '  mock  programmes ' '  of  the  sort  concerned,  which  in  many 
American  colleges  had  been  a  chronic  evil,  never  reap- 
peared at  Cornell.  The  result  of  this  action  encouraged 
me  greatly  as  to  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  great  body  of  our  students  when  directly 
and  properly  appealed  to. 
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Still  another  thing  which  I  sought  to  promote  was  a 
reasonable  devotion  to  athletics.  My  own  experience  as 
a  member  of  a  boating-club  at  Yale  had  shown  me  what 
could  be  done,  and  I  think  one  of  the  best  investments  I 
ever  made  was  in  giving  a  racing-boat  to  the  Cornell  crew 
on  Cayuga  Lake.  The  fact  that  there  were  so  many 
students  trained  sturdily  in  rural  homes  in  the  bracing 
air  of  western  New  York,  who  on  every  working-day  of 
college  life  tramped  up  the  University  Hill,  and  on  other 
days  explored  the  neighboring  hills  and  vales,  gave  us  a 
body  of  men  sure  to  do  well  as  athletes.  At  their  first 
contest  with  the  other  universities  on  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Springfield  they  were  beaten,  but  they  took  their 
defeat  manfully.  Some  time  after  this,  General  Grant, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  on  his  visit  to  the 
university,  remarked  to  me  that  he  saw  the  race  at  Spring- 
field ;  that  our  young  men  ought  to  have  won  it ;  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  would  have  won  it  if  they  had  not 
been  unfortunately  placed  in  shallow  water,  where  there 
were  eddies  making  against  them.  This  remark  struck 
me  forcibly,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  had  so  keen  a 
judgment  in  every  sort  of  contest.  I  bore  it  in  mind,  and 
was  not  surprised  when,  a  year  or  two  later  (1875),  the 
Cornell  crews,  having  met  at  Saratoga  Lake  the  crews 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  leading  universities,  won 
both  the  freshman  and  university  races.  It  was  humor- 
ously charged  against  me  that  when  the  news  of  this 
reached  Ithaca  I  rang  the  university  bells.  This  was  not 
the  fact.  The  simple  truth  was  that,  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  students  when  the  news  came,  and  seeing  them 
rush  toward  the  bell-tower,  I  went  with  them  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  bells  by  careless  ringing;  the  ringing  was 
done  by  them.  I  will  not  deny  that  the  victory  pleased  me, 
as  many  others  since  gained  by  the  Cornell  crews  have 
done;  but  far  more  to  me  than  the  victory  itself  was  a 
letter  written  me  by  a  prominent  graduate  of  Princeton 
who  was  at  Saratoga  during  the  contest.  He  wrote  me,  as 
he  said,  not  merely  to  congratulate  me  on  the  victory,  but 
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on  the  fine  way  in  which  our  students  took  it,  and  the  manly 
qualities  which  they  showed  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and 
during  their  whole  stay  at  Saratoga.  This  gave  me  cour- 
age. From  that  day  I  have  never  felt  any  fears  as  to  the 
character  of  the  student  body.  One  leading  cause  of  the 
success  of  Cornell  University,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  trials 
and  struggles,  has  been  the  character  of  its  students: 
working  as  they  do  under  a  system  which  gives  them  an 
interest  in  the  studies  they  are  pursuing,  they  have  used 
the  large  liberty  granted  them  in  a  way  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Nor  is  this  happy  change  seen  at  Cornell  alone.  The 
same  causes,— mainly  the  increase  in  the  range  of  studies 
and  freedom  of  choice  between  them,  have  produced  simi- 
lar results  in  all  the  leading  institutions.  Recalling  the 
student  brawl  at  the  Harvard  commons  which  cost  the 
historian  Prescott  his  sight,  and  the  riot  at  the  Harvarjd 
commencement  which  blocked  the  way  of  President  Ever- 
ett and  the  British  minister ;  recalling  the  fatal  wounding 
of  Tutor  Dwight,  the  maiming  of  Tutor  Goodrich,  and 
the  killing  of  two  town  rioters  by  students  at  Yale;  and 
recalling  the  monstrous  indignities  to  the  president  and 
faculty  at  Hobart  of  which  I  was  myself  witness,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  things  at  various  other  colleges  in  my  own 
college  days,  I  can  testify,  as  can  so  many  others,  to  the  vast 
improvement  in  the  conduct  and  aims  of  American  stu- 
dents during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGERS  AT  CORNELL -1868 -1872 

THE  first  business  after  formally  opening  the  univer- 
sity was  to  put  in  operation  the  various  courses  of 
instruction,  and  vitally  connected  with  these  were  the  lec- 
tures of  our  non-resident  professors.  From  these  I  had 
hoped  much  and  was  not  disappointed.  It  had  long  seemed 
to  me  that  a  great  lack  in  our  American  universities  was 
just  that  sort  of  impulse  which  non-resident  professors 
or  lecturers  of  a  high  order  could  give.  At  Yale  there  had 
been,  in  my  time,  very  few  lectures  of  any  sort  to  under- 
graduates ;  the  work  in  the  various  classes  was  carried  on, 
as  a  rule,  without  the  slightest  enthusiasm,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  great  body  of  students  a  bore  to  be  abridged 
or  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Hence  such  pranks  as 
cutting  out  the  tongue  of  the  college  bell,  of  which  two  or 
three  tongues  still  preserved  in  university  club-rooms  are 
reminders ;  hence,  also,  the  effort  made  by  members  of  my 
own  class  to  fill  the  college  bell  with  cement,  which  would 
set  in  a  short  time,  and  make  any  call  to  morning  prayers 
and  recitations  for  a  day  or  two  impossible— a  perform- 
ance which  caused  a  long  suspension  of  several  of  the  best 
young  fellows  that  ever  lived,  some  of  them  good  scholars, 
and  all  of  them  men  who  would  have  walked  miles  to  at- 
tend a  really  inspiring  lecture. 

And  yet,  one  or  two  experiences  showed  me  what  might 
be  done  by  arousing  an  interest  in  regular  class  work. 
Professor  Thacher,  the  head  of  the  department  of  Latin, 
who  conducted  my  class  through  the  '*Germania"  and 
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**Agricola*'  of  Tacitus,  was  an  excellent  professor;  but 
he  yielded  to  the  system  then  dominant  at  Yale,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  but  weary  plodding.  Hardly  ever  was 
there  anything  in  the  shape  of  explanation  or  comment; 
but  at  the  end  of  his  work  with  us  he  laid  down  the  book, 
and  gave  us  admirably  the  reasons  why  the  study  of 
Tacitus  was  of  value,  and  why  we  might  well  recur  to  it 
in  after  years.  Then  came  painfully  into  my  mind  the 
thought,  ^*What  a  pity  that  he  had  not  said  this  at  the 
beginning  of  his  instruction  rather  than  at  the  end ! ' ' 

Still  worse  was  it  with  some  of  the  tutors,  who  took  us 
through  various  classical  works,  but  never  with  a  particle 
of  appreciation  for  them  as  literature  or  philosophy.  I 
have  told  elsewhere  how  my  classmate  Smalley  fought  it 
out  with  one  of  these.  No  instruction  from  outside  lec- 
tures was  provided ;  but  in  my  senior  year  there  came  to 
New  Haven  John  Lord  and  George  William  Curtis,  the 
former  giving  a  course  on  modern  history,  the  latter 
one  upon  recent  literature,  and  both  arousing  my  earnest 
interest  in  their  subjects.  It  was  in  view  of  these  experi- 
ences that  in  my  *^plan  of  organization"  I  dwelt  espe- 
cially upon  the  value  of  non-resident  professors  in  bring- 
ing to  us  fresh  life  from  the  outside,  and  in  thus 
preventing  a  certain  provincialism  and  woodenness  which 
come  when  there  are  only  resident  professors,  and  these 
selected  mainly  from  graduates  of  the  institution  itself. 

The  result  of  the  work  done  by  our  non-resident  pro- 
fessors more  than  answered  my  expectations.  The  twenty 
lectures  of  Agassiz  drew  large  numbers  of  our  brightest 
young  men,  gave  them  higher  insight  into  various  prob- 
lems  of  natural  science,  and  stimulated  among  many 
a  zeal  for  special  investigation.  Thus  resulted  an  enthu- 
siasm which  developed  out  of  our  student  body  several 
scholars  in  natural  science  who  have  since  taken  rank 
among  the  foremost  teachers  and  investigators  in  the 
United  States.  So,  too,  the  lectures  of  Lowell  on  early 
literature  and  of  Curtis  on  later  literature  aroused  great 
interest  among  students  of  a  more  literary  turn;  while 
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those  of  Theodore  Dwight  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Bayard  Taylor  upon  German  litera- 
ture awakened  a  large  number  of  active  minds  to  the 
beauties  of  these  fields.  The  coming  of  Goldwin  Smith 
was  an  especial  help  to  us.  He  remained  longer  than  the 
others ;  in  fact,  he  became  for  two  or  three  years  a  resident 
professor,  exercising,  both  in  his  lecture-room  and  out  of 
it,  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  university. 
At  a  later  period,  the  coming  of  George  W.  Greene  as 
lecturer  on  American  history,  of  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
regius  professor  at  Oxford,  as  a  lecturer  on  European 
history,  and  of  James  Anthony  Froude  in  the  same  field, 
aroused  new  interest.  Some  of  our  experiences  with  the 
two  gentlemen  last  named  were  curious.  Freeman  was  a 
rough  diamond —in  his  fits  of  gout  very  rough  indeed.  At 
some  of  his  lectures  he  appeared  clad  in  a  shooting- jacket 
and  spoke  sitting,  his  foot  swathed  to  mitigate  his  suffer- 
ings. From  New  Haven  came  a  characteristic  story  of 
him.  He  had  been  invited  to  attend  an  evening  gathering, 
after  one  of  his  lectures,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  profes- 
sors, perhaps  the  finest  residence  in  the  town.  With 
the  exception  of  himself,  the  gentlemen  all  arrived  in 
evening  dress;  he  appeared  in  a  shooting-jacket.  Pres- 
ently two  professors  arrived;  and  one  of  them,  glancing 
through  the  rooms,  and  seeing  Freeman  thus  attired,  asked 
the  other,  *  *  What  sort  of  a  costume  do  you  call  that  I ' '  The 
answer  came  instantly,  **I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  the 
costume  of  a  Saxon  swineherd  before  tlie  Conquest, ' '  In 
view  of  Freeman's  studies  on  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
periods  and  the  famous  toast  of  the  dean  of  Wells,  **In 
honor  of  Professor  Freeman,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
reveal  to  us  the  rude  manners  of  our  ancestors, ' '  the  Yale 
professor 's  answer  seemed  much  to  the  point. 

The  lectures  of  Froude  were  exceedingly  interesting; 
but  every  day  he  began  them  with  the  words  *  *  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  in  the  most  comical  falsetto  imaginable,— 
a  sort  of  Lord  Dundreary  manner,— so  that,  sitting 
beside  him,  I  always  noticed  a  ripple  of  laughter  run- 
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ning  over  the  whole  audience,  which  instantly  disap- 
peared as  he  settled  into  his  work.  He  had  a  way  of 
giving  color  to  his  lectures  by  citing  bits  of  humorous 
history.  Thus  it  was  that  he  threw  a  vivid  light  on  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  in  Ireland  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  he  gave  the  plea  of  an  Irish 
chieftain  on  trial  for  high  treason,  one  of  the  charges 
against  him  being  that  he  had  burned  the  Cathedral  of 
Cashel.  His  plea  was:  **Me  lords,  I  niver  would  have 
burned  the  cathaydral  but  that  I  supposed  that  his  grace 
the  lord  archbishop  was  inside." 

Speaking  of  the  strength  of  the  clan  spirit,  he  told  me  a 
story  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  follows:  At  a  banquet 
of  the  great  clan  of  which  the  duke  was  chief,  a  splendid 
snuff-box  belonging  to  one  of  the  clansmen,  having  at- 
tracted attention,  was  passed  round  the  long  table  for  in- 
spection. By  and  by  it  was  missing.  All  attempts  to  trace  it 
were  in  vain,  and  the  party  broke  up  in  disgust  and  distress 
at  the  thought  that  one  of  their  number  must  be  a  thief. 
Some  days  afterward,  the  duke,  putting  on  his  dress-coat, 
found  the  box  in  his  pocket,  and  immediately  sent  for  the 
owner  and  explained  the  matter.  *  *  I  tnew  ye  had  it, ' '  said 
the  owner.  *  *  How  did  ye  know  it  T '  said  the  duke.  *  *  Saw 
ye  tak'  it."  **Then  why  did  n't  ye  tell  me?"  asked  the 
duke.    *  *  I  thocht  ye  wanted  it, ' '  was  the  answer. 

Speaking  of  university  life,  Froude  told  the  story  of  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  who,  on  being  examined  in  Paley, 
was  asked  to  name  any  instance  which  he  had  himself  no- 
ticed of  the  goodness  and  foretliought  of  the  Almighty  as 
evidenced  in  his  works :  to  which  the  young  man  answered, 
'*The  formation  of  the  head  of  a  bulldog.  Its  nose  is  so 
drawn  back  that  it  can  hang  on  the  bull  and  yet  breathe 
freely;  but  for  this,  the  bulldog  would  soon  have  to  let 
go  for  want  of  breath." 

Walking  one  day  with  Froude,  I  spoke  to  him  regarding 
his  ^  *  Nemesis  of  Faith, ' '  which  I  had  read  during  my  at- 
tacheship  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  had  been  greatly 
objected  to  by  various  Oxford  dons,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
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have  burned  a  copy  of  it  publicly  in  one  of  the  college 
quadrangles.  He  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  ques- 
tion, and  said,  in  a  nervous  sort  of  way,  **That  was  a 
young  man's  book— a  yoxmg  man's  folly,"  and  passed 
rapidly  tb  other  subjects. 

From  the  stimulus  given  by  the  non-resident  professors 
the  resident  faculty  reaped  much  advantage.  It  might 
well  be  said  that  the  former  shook  the  bush  and  tiie  latter 
caught  the  birds.  What  is  most  truthfully  stated  on  the 
tablet  to  Professor  Agassiz  in  the  Cornell  Memorial  Chapel 
of  the  university  might,  in  great  part,  be  said  of  all  the 
others.    It  runs  as  follows: 

'  *  To  the  memory  of  Louis  Agassiz,  LL.D.  In  the  midst 
of  great  labors  for  science,  throughout  the  world,  he 
aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  instruction  at  Cornell 
University,  and,  by  his  teachings  here,  gave  an  impulse  to 
scientific  studies,  which  remains  a  precious  heritage.  The 
trustees,  in  gratitude  for  his  counsels  and  teachings,  erect 
this  memorial.    1884. ' ' 

An  incidental  benefit  of  the  system  was  its  happy  in- 
fluence upon  the  resident  professors.  Coming  from 
abroad,  and  of  recognized  high  position,  the  non-residents 
brought  a  very  happy  element  to  our  social  life.  No  vet- 
eran of  our  faculty  is  likely  to  forget  the  charm  they 
diffused  among  us.  To  meet  Agaasiz  socially  was  a  de- 
light; nor  was  it  less  a  pleasure  to  sit  at  table  with  Lowell 
or  Curtis.  Of  the  many  good  stories  told  us  by  Lowell,  I 
remember  one  especially.  During  a  stay  in  Paris  he  dined 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  and  took  occasion  to  ask  that  most 
eminent  of  French  critics  whi^h  he  thought  the  greater 
poet,  Lamartine  or  Victor  Hugo.  Sainte-Beuve,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  replied:  ^'Eh  bien,  charlatan  pour 
charlatan,  je  pref ere  Lamartine. ' '  This  provoked  another 
story,  which  was  that,  being  asked  by  an  Aonerican 
professor  whether  in  his  opinion  the  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon III  was  likely  to  endure,  Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  a 
salaried  senator  of  the  Empire,  answered  with  a  shrug, 
** Monsieur,  je  suis  paye  pour  le  croire."    Agassiz. also 
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interested  me  by  showing  me  the  friendly,  confidential,  and 
familiar  letters  which  he  was  then  constantly  receiving 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro— letters  in  which 
not  only  matters  of  science  but  of  contemporary  history 
were  discussed.  Bayard  Taylor  also  delighted  us  all.  No- 
thing could  exceed,  as  a  provocative  to  mirth,  his  recita- 
tions of  sundry  poems  whose  inspiration  was  inferior  to 
their  ambition.  One  especially  brought  down  the  house— 
**The  Eonx  of  Ruby,'*  by  a  poet  who  had  read  Poe  and 
Browning  until  he  never  hesitated  to  coin  any  word,  no 
matter  how  nonsensical,  which  seemed  likely  to  help  his 
jingle.  In  many  respects  the  most  charming  of  all  the  new- 
comers  was  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  stories,  observations, 
reflections,  deeply  suggestive,  humorous,  and  witty,  were 
especially  grateful  at  the  close  of  days  full  of  work  and 
care.  His  fund  of  anecdotes  was  large.  One  of  them  illus- 
trated the  fact  that  even  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  a  language  not  their  own  are  in  constant  danger  of 
making  themselves  ridiculous  in  using  it.  The  Due  d  'Au- 
male,  who  had  lived  long  in  England,  and  was  supposed 
to  speak  English  like  an  Englishman,  presiding  at  a  dinner 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, gave  a  toast  as  follows :  *  *  De  tree  of  science,  may  it 
shed  down  pease  upon  de  nations." 

Another  story  related  to  Sir  Allan  MacNab,  who,  while 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  having  received  a 
card  inscribed,  * '  The  MacNab, ' '  immediately  returned  the 
call,  and  left  a  card  on  which  was  inscribed,  **The  other 
MacNab.'' 

As  I  revise  these  lines,  thirty-six  years  after  his  first 
coming,  he  is  visiting  me  again  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of 
the  noble  building  which  is  to  commemorate  his  services 
to  Cornell.  Though  past  hia  eightieth  year,  his  memory 
constantly  brings  up  new  reminiscences.  One  of  these  I 
cannot  forbear  giving.  He  was  at  a  party  given  by  Lady 
Ashburton  when  Thomas  Carlyle  was  present.  During 
the  evening,  which  was  beautiful,  the  guests  went  out  upon 
the  lawn,  and  gazed  at  the  starry  heavens.    All  seemed 
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especially  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  rnoon^  which 
was  at  the  full,  when  Carlyle,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  it, 
was  heard  to  croak  out,  solemnly  and  bitterly,  *  *  Puir  auld 
creetur ! ' ' 

The  instruction  of  the  university  was  at  that  time  divided 
between  sundry  general  courses  and  various  technicaJ 
departments,  the  whole  being  somewhat  tentative.  These 
general  courses  were  mainly  three:  the  arts  course, 
which  embraced  both  Latin  and  Greek;  the  course  in 
literature,  which  embraced  Latin  and  modern  languages; 
and  the  course  in  science,  which  embraced  more  especially 
modem  languages  in  connection  with  a  somewhat  extended 
range  of  scientific  studies.  Of  these  general  divisions  the 
one  most  in  danger  of  shipwreck  seemed  to  be  the  first. 
It  had  been  provided  for  in  the  congressional  act  of 
1862,  evidently  by  an  afterthought,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  if,  in  the  storms  besetting  us,  anything  must  be 
thrown  overboard,  it  would  be  this;  but  an  opportunity 
now  arose  for  clenching  it  into  our  system.  There  was 
offered  for  sale  the  library  of  Professor  Charles  Anthon 
of  Columbia,  probably  the  largest  and  best  collecftion 
in  classical  philology  which  had  then  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  United  States.  Discussing  the  situation 
with  Mr.  Cornell,  I  showed  him  the  danger  of  restrict- 
ing the  institution  to  purely  scientific  and  technical  stud- 
ies, and  of  thus  departing  from  the  university  ideal. 
He  saw  the  point,  and  purchased  the  Anthon  library  for 
us.  Thenceforth  it  was  felt  that,  with  such  a  means  of 
instruction,  from  such  a  source,  the  classical  department 
must  stand  firm ;  that  it  must  on  no  account  be  sacrificed ; 
that,  by  accepting  this  gift,  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to 
maintain  it. 

Yet,  curiously,  one  of  the  most  bitter  charges  constantly 
reiterated  against  us  was  that  we  were  depreciating 
the  study  of  ancient  classical  literature.  Again  and 
again  it  was  repeated,  especially  in  a  leading  daily  jour- 
nal of  the  metropolis  under  the  influence  of  a  sectarian 
college,  that  I  was  '* degrading  classical  studies."    No-* 
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thing  eould  be  more  unjust;  I  had  greatly  enjoyed  such 
studies  myself,  had  found  pleasure  in  them  since  my 
graduation,  and  had  steadily  urged  them  upon  those  who 
had  taste  or  capacity  for  them.  But,  as  a  student  and  as  a 
university  instructor,  I  had  noticed  two  things  in  point, 
as  many  other  observers  had  done :  the  first  of  these  was 
that  very  many  youths  who  go  through  their  Latin  and 
Greek  Readers,  and  possibly  one  or  two  minor  authors  be- 
sides, exhaust  the  disciplinary  value  of  such  studies,  and 
thenceforward  pursue  them  listlessly  and  perfunctorily, 
merely  droning  over  them.  On  their  account  it  seemed  cer- 
tainly far  better  to  present  some  other  courses  of  study  in 
which  they  could  take  an  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
constantly  found  that  many  young  men  who  had  been  do- 
ing half-way  mental  labor,  which  is  perhaps  worse  than 
none,  were  at  once  brightened  and  strengthened  by  devot- 
ing themselves  to  other  studies  more  in  accordance  with 
their  tastes  and  aims. 

But  a  second  and  very  important  point  was  that,  in 
the  two  colleges  of  which  I  had  been  an  undergraduate, 
classical  studies  were  really  hampered  and  discredited 
by  the  fact  that  the  minority  of  students  who  loved 
them  were  constantly  held  back  by  a  majority  who  dis- 
liked them;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
way  to  promote  such  studies  in  the  United  States  was 
to  take  off  this  drag  as  much  as  possible,  by  present- 
ing other  courses  of  studies  which  would  attract  those  who 
had  no  taste  for  Latin  and  Greek,  thus  leaving  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  them  free  to  carry  them  much  farther  than 
had  been  customary  in  American  universities  up  to  that 
time.  My  expectations  in  this  respect  were  fully  met.  A 
few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  university,  contests 
were  arranged  between  several  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  the  main  subjects  in  the  competition  being 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics;  and  to  the  confusion  of 
the  gainsayers,  Cornell  took  more  first  prizes  in  these 
subjects  tlian  did  all  the  older  competing  institutions  to- 
gether.   Thenceforward  the  talk  of  our  **  degrading  clas- 
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sical  studies ' '  was  less  serious.  The  history  of  such  stud 
ies  at  Cornell  since  that  time  has  fully  justified  the  policy 
then  pursued.  Every  competent  observer  will,  I  feel  sure, 
say  that  at  no  other  American  institution  have  these 
studies  been  pursued  with  more  earnestness  or  with  better 
results.  The  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  which  has 
since  been  founded  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Sage,  has 
stimulated  an  increased  interest  in  them;  and  graduates 
of  Cornell  are  now  exercising  a  wide  influence  in  classical 
teaching :  any  one  adequately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  American  education  knows  what  the  influence  of  Cor- 
nell has  been  in  bettering  classical  instruction  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York.  There  has  been  another  incidental 
gain.  Among  the  melancholy  things  of  college  life  in  the 
old  days  was  the  relation  of  students  to  classical  profes- 
sors. The  majority  of  the  average  class  looked  on  such 
a  professor  as  generally  a  bore  and,  as  examinations  ap- 
proached,  an  enemy ;  they  usually  sneered  at  him  as  a  ped- 
ant, and  frequently  made  his  peculiarities  a  subject  for  de- 
rision. Since  that  day  far  better  relations  have  grown  up 
between  teachers  and  taught,  especially  in  those  institutions 
where  much  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  students.  The  stu- 
dents  in  each  subject,  being  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  it,  as  a  rule  admire  and  love  their  professor,  and  what- 
ever little  peculiarities  he  may  have  are  to  them  but  pleas- 
ing accompaniments  of  his  deeper  qualities.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  and  natural  result,  which  will  be  understood 
fully  by  any  one  who  has  observed  human  nature  to  much 
purpose. 

Besides  this  course  in  arts,  in  which  classical  studies 
were  especially  prominent,  there  were  established  courses 
in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  philosophy,  differing  from 
each  other  mainly  in  the  proportion  observed  between 
ancient  languages,  modem  languages,  and  studies  in  vari- 
ous sciences  and  other  departments  of  thought.  Each  of 
these  courses  was  laid  down  with  much  exactness  for  the 
first  two  years,  with  large  opportunity  for  choice  between 
subjects  in  the  last  two  years.    The  system  worked  well, 
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and  haS|  from  time  to  time,  been  modified,  as  the  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  other  circumstances 
have  required. 

In  proposing  these  courses  I  was  much  influenced  by 
an  idea  broached  in  Herbert  Spencer 's  *  *  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation." This  idea  was  given  in  his  discussion  of  the 
comparative  values  of  different  studies,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  among 
those  taught  at  the  beginning  of  every  course  is  human 
physiology,— that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  the  structure, 
functions,  and  proper  management  of  the  human  body,  on 
which  so  much  depends  for  every  human  being.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  not  only  was  there  great  force  in  Spencer's 
argument,  but  that  there  was  an  additional  reason  for 
placing  physiology  among  the  early  studies  of  most  of 
the  courses;  and  this  was  that  it  formed  a  very  good 
beginning  for  scientific  study  in  general.  An  observation 
of  my  own  strengthened  me  in  this  view.  I  remembered 
that,  during  my  school  life,  while  my  tastes  were  in  the 
direction  of  classical  and  historical  studies,  the  weekly 
visits  to  the  school  by  the  surgeon  who  lectured  upon  the 
human  eye,  ear,  and  sundry  other  organs,  using  models 
and  preparations,  interested  me  intensely,  and  were  a  real 
relief  from  other  studies.  There  was  still  another  reason. 
For  the  professorship  in  this  department  Professor  Agas- 
siz  had  recommended  to  me  Dr.  Burt  Wilder ;  and  I  soon 
found  him,  as  Agassiz  had  foretold,  not  only  a  thorough 
investigator,  but  an  admirable  teacher.  His  lectures  were 
not  read,  but  were,  as  regard^  phrasing,  extemporaneous ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that,  mingled  with  other  studies,  a 
course  of  lectures  given  in  so  good  a  style,  by  so  gifted  a 
man,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  our 
students,  incidentally,  the  best  way  of  using  the  English 
language  in  communicating  their  ideas  to  their  fellow- 
men.  I  had  long  deplored  the  rhetorical  fustian  and  ora- 
torical tall-talk  which  so  greatly  afflict  our  countiy,  and 
which  had  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultivated  in  our 
colleges  and  universities;  I  determined  to  try,  at  least, 
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to  substitute  for  it  clean,  clear,  straightforward  statement 
and  illustration ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  a  subject  which  admitted  neither  fustian  nor 
tall-talk,  by  a  clear-headed,  clear-voiced,  earnest,  and  hon- 
est man,  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  this  purpose. 
So  was  adopted  the  plan  of  beginning  most  courses  with 
an  extended  course  of  lectures  upon  human  physiology,  in 
which  to  real  practice  in  investigation  by  the  class  is  added 
the  hearing  of  a  first-rate  lecturer. 

As  regards  the  course  in  literature,  I  determined  that 
use  should  be  made  of  this  to  promote  the  general  culture 
of  students,  as  had  been  done  up  to  that  time  by  very 
few  of  our  American  universities.  At  Yale  in  my  day, 
there  was  never  even  a  single  lecture  on  any  subject 
in  literature,  either  ancient  or  modem:  everything  was 
done  by  means  of  ** recitations "  from  text-books;  and 
while  young  men  read  portions  of  masterpieces  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  their  attention  was  hardly  ever  directed  to 
these  as  literature.  As  regards  the  great  fields  of  modem 
literature,  nothing  whatever  was  done.  In  the  English 
literature  and  language,  every  man  was  left  entirely  to  his 
own  devices.  One  of  the  first  professors  I  called  to  Cor- 
nell was  Hiram  Corson,  who  took  charge  of  the  department 
of  English  literature;  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
been  a  center  from  which  good  culture  has  radiated  among 
our  students.  Professor  H.  B.  Sprague  was  also  called; 
and  he  also  did  excellent  work,  though  in  a  different  way. 
I  also  added  non-resident  professors.  My  original  scheme 
I  still  think  a  good  one.  It  was  to  call  James  Russell  Lowell 
for  early  English  literature.  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe  for  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods,  Edwin  Whipple  for  the  literature  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  Qeorge  William  Curtis  for  recent  and 
contemporary  literature.  Each  of  these  men  was  admir- 
able as  a  scholar  and  lecturer  in  the  particular  field  named ; 
but  the  restricted  means  of  the  university  obliged  me  to 
cut  the  scheme  down,  so  that  it  included  simply  Lowell 
for  early  and  Curtis  for  recent  literature.    Other  lectures 
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in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  resident  profes- 
sors marked  an  epoch,  and  did  much  to  remove  anything 
like  Philistinism  from  the  student  body.  Bayard  Taylor 's 
lectures  in  German  literature  thus  supplemented  admir- 
ably the  excellent  work  of  the  resident  professors  Hewett 
and  Horatio  White.  To  remove  still  further  any  danger  of 
Philistinism,  I  called  an  eminent  graduate  of  Harvard,— 
Charles  Chauncey  Shackford,— whose  general  lectures  in 
various  fields  of  literature  were  attractive  and  useful.  In 
all  this  I  was  mainly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  prevent 
the  atmosphere  of  the  university  becoming  simply  and 
purely  that  of  a  scientific  and  technical  school.  Highly  as 
I  prized  the  scientific  spirit  and  technical  training,  I 
felt  that  the  frame  of  mind  engendered  by  them  should  be 
modified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  as 
literature.  There  were  many  evidences  that  my  theory 
was  correct.  Some  of  our  best  students  in  the  technical 
departments  developed  great  love  for  literary  studies. 
One  of  them  attracted  much  attention  by  the  literary  ex- 
cellence of  his  writings ;  and  on  my  speaking  to  him  about 
it,  and  saying  that  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that  a  man 
devoted  to  engineering  should  show  such  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature, he  said  that  there  was  no  greater  delight  to  him 
than  passing  from  one  of  the  studies  to  the  other-that 
each  was  a  recreation  after  the  other. ' 

The  effort  to  promote  that  element  in  the  general  culture 
of  the  student  body  which  comes  from  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  gained  especial  strength  from  a  source 
usually  unpromising— the  mathematical  department. 
Two  professors  highly  gifted  in  this  field  exercised  a  wide 
and  ennobling  influence  outside  it.  First  of  these  was 
Evan  William  Evans,  who  had  been  known  to  me  at  Yale 
as  not  only  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  class  of  1851, 
but  also  one  of  its  two  foremost  writers.  Later,  he  devel- 
oped a  passion  for  modem  literature,  and  his  influence 
was  strongly  felt  in  behalf  of  the  humanities.  His  suc- 
cessor was  James  Edward  Oliver,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
a  genius  in  his  chosen  field,  but  always  exercising  a  large 
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inflttence  by  virtue  of  his  broad,  liberal,  tolerant  views  of 
life  which  were  promoted  by  study  of  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  thinkers  of  all  times. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  developing  the  general 
courses  was  comparatively  easy,  and  the  stimulus  given  at 
the  outset  by  the  non-resident  professors  rendered  it 
all  the  more  so.  But  with  the  technical  departments  and 
special  courses  there  were  grave  difficulties.  The  depart- 
ment of  civil  engineering,  of  course,  went  easily  enough ; 
there  were  plenty  of  precedents  for  it,  and  the  admirable 
professor  first  elected  was,  at  his  death,  succeeded  by  an- 
other who  most  vigorously  and  wisely  developed  it :  Bste- 
van  Fuertes,  drawn  from  the  most  attractive  surroundings 
in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  by  a  deep 
love  of  science,  and  retained  here  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  by  a  love,  no  less  sincere,  for  American  liberty—a  rare 
combination  of  the  virtues  and  capabilities  of  the  Latin 
races  with  the  best  results  of  an  American  environment.  I 
may  mention,  in  passing,  that  this  combination  came  out 
curiously  in  his  views  of  American  citizenship.  He  was 
wont  to  marvel  at  the  indifference  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can to  his  privileges  and  duties,  and  especially  at  the  lack 
of  a  proper  estimate  of  his  function  at  elections.  I  have 
heard  him  say:  **When  I  vote,  I  put  on  my  best  clothes 
and  my  top  hat,  go  to  the  polls,  salute  the  oflScers,  take  off 
my  hat,  and  cast  my  ballot.*' 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that,  at  the  election  of 
the  first  professor  in  this  department,  a  curious  question 
arose.  Among  the  candidates  was  one  from  Harvard, 
whose  testimonials  showed  him  to  be  an  admirable  ac- 
quisition ;  and  among  these  testimonials  was  one  from  an 
eminent  bishop,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  scientific 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  but  added  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  warn  me  that  the  young  man  was  a  Unitarian* 
At  this  I  wrote  the  bishop,  thanking  him,  and  saying  that 
the  only  question  with  me  was  as  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  the  candidate;  and  that  if  these 
were  superior  to  those  of  other  candidates,  I  would  nomi- 
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nate  Mm  to  the  trustees  even  if  he  were  a  Buddhist.  The 
good  bishop  at  first  took  some  ofi^ense  at  this;  and^  in  one 
of  the  communications  which  ensued,  expressed  doubts 
whether  laymen  had  any  right  to  teach  at  all,  since  the 
command  to  teach  was  given  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors,  and  seemed  therefore  confined  to  those  who  had 
received  holy  orders;  but  he  became  most  friendly  later, 
and  I  look  back  to  my  meetings  with  him  afterward  as 
among  the  delightful  episodes  of  my  life. 

The  technical  department  which  caused  me  the  most 
anxiety  was  that  of  agriculture.  It  had  been  given  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Congressional  act  of  18^2, 
and  in  our  charter  from  the  State  in  1865.  But  how 
should  agriculture  be  taught;  what  proportion  should  we 
observe  between  theory  and  practice ;  and  what  should  the 
practice  be  ?  These  questions  elicited  all  sorts  of  answers. 
Some  eminent  agriculturists  insisted  that  the  farm  should 
be  conducted  purely  as  a  business  operation;  others  that 
it  should  be  a  ''model  farm"— regardless  of  balance 
sheets ;  others  still  that  it  should  be  wholly  experimental. 
Our  decision  was  to  combine  what  was  best  in  all  these 
views;  and  several  men  attempted  this  as  resident  pro- 
fessors, but  with  small  success.  One  day,  after  a  series  of 
such  failures,  when  we  were  almost  desperate,  there  ap- 
peared a  candidate  from  an  agricultural  college  in  Ireland. 
He  bore  a  letter  from  an  eminent  clergyman  in  New  York, 
was  of  pleasing  appearance  and  manners,  gave  glowing 
accounts  of  the  courses  he  had  followed,  expatiated  on  the 
means  by  which  farming  had  been  carried  to  a  high  point 
in  Scotland,  and  ventured  suggestions  as  to  what  might 
be  done  in  America.  I  had  many  misgivings.  His  ex- 
perience was  very  remote  from  ours,  and  he  seemed  to 
me  altogether  too  elegant  for  the  work  in  hand ;  but  Mr. 
Cornell  had  visited  English  farms,  was  greatly  impressed 
by  their  excellence,  and  urged  a  trial  of  the  new-comer. 
He  was  duly  called ;  and,  that  he  might  begin  his  courses 
of  instruction,  an  order  was  given  for  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  English  agricultural  implements  and  for  the 
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erection  of  new  farm-buildings  after  English  patterns, 
Mr.  Cornell  generously  advancing  the  required  money. 

All  this  took  time— much  time.  At  first  great  things 
were  expected  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  but  gradually 
their  confidence  waned.  As  they  saw  the  new  professor 
walking  over  the  farm  in  a  dilettantish  way,  superin- 
tending operations  with  gloved  hands,  and  never  touching 
any  implement,  doubts  arose  which  soon  ripened  into 
skepticism.  Typical  were  the  utterances  of  our  farm  man- 
ager. He  was  a  plain,  practical  farmer,  who  had  taken  the 
first  prize  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  farm;  and,  though  he  at  first  indulged 
in  high  hopes  regarding  the  new  professor,  he  soon  had 
misgivings,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  me.  He  said: 
'*Yew  kin  depend  on  't,  he  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  nothin';  he 
don't  know  nothin'  about  com,  and  he  don't  want  to 
know  nothin'  about  com;  and  he  don't  believe  m  pun- 
kins!  Depend  on  't,  as  soon  as  his  new  bam  is  finished 
and  all  his  new  British  tackle  is  brought  together,  he  'II 
quit  the  job."  I  reasoned  that,  to  a  farmer  brought  up 
among  the  glorious  fields  of  Indian  com  in  western  New 
York,  and  accustomed  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  golden 
pumpkins,  diffusion  of  other  cultures  must  seem  like  trea> 
son ;  but,  alas !  he  was  right.  As  soon  as  the  new  buildings 
and  arrangements  were  ready  for  our  trial  of  British  sci- 
entific agriculture,  the  young  foreign  professor  notified 
me  that  he  had  accepted  the  headship  of  an  agricultural 
college  in  Canada.  Still,  he  met  with  no  greater  success 
there  than  with  us ;  nor  was  his  reputation  increased  when, 
after  the  foul  attacks  made  upon  Mr.  Cornell  in  the  legis- 
lature, he  volunteered  to  come  to  the  investigation  and 
testify  that  Mr.  Cornell  was  **not  a  practical  man."  In 
this  the  career  of  the  young  agriculturist  culminated. 
Having  lost  his  professorship  in  Canada,  he  imdertook 
the  management  of  a  grocery  in  the  oil-regions  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania;  and  scientific* British  agriculture  still 
awaits  among  us  a  special  representative.  Happily,  since 
that  day,  men  trained  practically  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
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[Jmted  States  have  studied  the  best  British  methods,  and 
brought  us  much  that  has  been  of  real  use. 

Fortunately  I  had  found  three  men  who  enabled  us  to 
tide  our  agricultural  department  over  those  dark  days,  in 
which  we  seemed  to  be  playing  ''Hamlet"  with  Hamlet 
left  out.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Hon,  John  Stanton 
Gould,  whom  I  called  as  a  lecturer  upon  agriculture.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
was  eminent,  not  only  for  his  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
but  for  his  power  of  making  it  interesting.  Men  came 
away  from  Mr.  Gould 's  lectures  filled  with  intense  desire 
to  get  hold  of  a  spade  or  hoe  and  to  begin  turning  the  soil. 

So,  also,  the  steady  work  of  Professor  Gieorge  C  Cald- 
well, whom  I  had  called  from  the  State  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  won  the  respect  of  all  leaders  in  agriculture 
throughout  the  State,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  with  especial  gratitude  should  be  named  Dr. 
James  Law  of  the  British  Royal  Veterinary  College,  whom 
I  had  found  in  London,  and  called  to  our  veterinary 
professorship.  Never  was  there  a  more  happy  selection. 
From  that  day  to  this,  thirty-six  years,  he  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  university,  and  has  rendered  in- 
calculable services  to  the  State  and  Nation.  His  quiet, 
thorough  work  impressed  every  one  most  favorably.  The 
rudest  of  the  surrounding  farmers  learned  more  and  more 
to  regard  him  with  respect  and  admiration,  and  the  State 
has  recently  recognized  his  services  by  establishing  in 
connection  with  the  university  a  State  veterinary  college 
under  his  control. 

The  work  of  these  three  men  saved  us.  Apart  from  it, 
the  agricultural  department  long  remained  a  sort  of  slough 
of  despotid ;  but  at  last  a  brighter  day  dawned.  From  the 
far-off  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  came  tidings 
of  a  professor— Mr.  J.  I.  P.  Roberts— who  united  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  qualities  desired.  I  secured  him,  and 
thenceforward  there  was  no  more  difficulty.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  as  professor  and  lecturer,  he  has 
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largely  aided  in  developing  agriculture  throughout  the 
State  and  country ;  and  when  others  were  added  to 
him,  like  Comstoek  and  Bailey,  the  success  of  the  de- 
partment became  even  more  brilliant.  Still,  its  old 
reputation  lasted  for  a  time,  even  after  a  better  era  had 
been  fully  ushered  in.  About  a  year  after  the  tide  had 
thus  turned  a  meeting  of  the  State  ** Grange"  was  held 
at  the  neighboring  city  of  Elmira ;  and  the  leading  speak- 
ers made  the  university  and  its  agricultural  college  an 
object  of  scoflBng  which  culminated  in  a  resolution  de- 
nouncing both,  and  urging  the  legislature  to  revoke  our 
charter.  At  this  a  bright  young  graduate  of  Cornell,  an 
instructor  in  the  agricultural  department,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  stood  up  manfully,  put  a  few  pertinent  ques- 
tions, found  that  none  of  the  declaimers  had  visited  the 
university,  declared  that  they  were  false  to  their  duty  in 
not  doing  so,  protested  against  their  condismning  the  in- 
stitution unheard  and  unseen,  and  then  and  there  invited 
them  all  to  visit  the  institution  and  its  agricultural  depart- 
ment without  delay.  Next  day  this  whole  body  of  farmers, 
with  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters.  Were  upon  us. 
Everything  was  shown  them.  Knowing  next  to  nothing 
about  modern  appliances  for  instruction  in  science  and 
technology ,  they  were  amazed  at  all  they  saw ;  the  libraries, 
the  laboratories,  and,  above  all,  the  natural-science  collec- 
tions and  models  greatly  impressed  them.  They  were  taken 
everywhere,  and  shown  not  only  our  successes  but  our 
failures;  nothing  was  concealed  from  them,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, though  they  *^came  to  scoff,"  they  ** remained  to 
pray. ' '  They  called  a  new  session  of  their  body,  pledged 
to  us  their  support,  and  passed  resolutions  commending 
our  work  and  condemning  the  State  legislature  for  not 
doing  more  in  our  behalf.  That  was  the  turning-point  for 
the  agricultural  department;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
the  legislature  has  dealt  generously  with  us,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  department  for  good  throughout  the  3tate 
has  been  more  and  more  widely  acknowledged. 
Of  the  two  technical  departments  referred  to  in.  the  oiigi- 
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nal  act  of  Congress,  the  second— specified  under  the  vague 
name  of  ** Mechanic  Arts"— went  better,  though  there  was 
at  first  much  groping  to  find  just  what  ought  to  be  done. 
First  of  all,  there  was  a  danger  which  demanded  delicate 
handling.  This  danger  lay  in  Mr.  Cornell 's  wish  to  estab- 
lish, in  vital  connection  with  the  university,  great  factories 
for  the  production  of  articles  for  sale,  especially  chairs 
and  shoes,  thus  giving  large  bodies  of  students  opportuni- 
ties for  self-support.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  him, 
I  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  in  becoming  a  manufacturing 
corporation  we  were  making  a  business  venture  never  con- 
templated by  our  charter ;  that  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  such  a  corporation  could  l3e  combined  with  an 
educational  institution  without  ruining  both ;  that  the  men 
best  fitted  to  manage  a  great  factory  were  hardly  likely 
to  be  the  best  managers  of  a  great  institution  of  learning ; 
that  under  our  charter  we  had  duties,  not  merely  to  those 
who  wished  to  support  themselves  by  labor,  but  to  others ; 
and  I  finally  pointed  out  to  him  many  reasons  for  holding 
that  such  a  scheme  contravened  the  act  of  Congress  and 
the  legislation  of  the  State.  I  insisted  that  the  object  of 
our  charters  from  the  State  and  Nation  was  not  to  enable 
a  great  number  of  young  men  to  secure  an  elementary 
education  while  making  shoes  and  chairs;  that  for  these 
the  public  schools  were  provided;  that  our  main  purpose 
must  be  to  send  out  into  all  parts  of  the  State  and  Nation 
thoroughly  trained  graduates,  who  should  develop  and 
improve  the  main  industries  of  the  country,  and,  by  their 
knowledge  and  example,  train  up  skilful  artisans  of 
various  sorts  and  in  every  locality.  Mr,  ComelPs  con- 
duct in  this  matter  was  admirable.  Tenacious  as  he 
usually  was  when  his  opinion  was  formed,  and  much  as  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  give  up  what  had  become  a  darling 
project,  he  yielded  to  this  view. 

New  questions  now  opened  as  to  this  **  Department  of 
Mechanic  Arts.''  It  was  clear  to  me,  from  what  I  had 
,seen  abroad,  that  not  all  the  models  I  had  sent  from 
Europe  would  be  suflScient  to  give  the  practical  character 
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which  such  a  department  needed ;  that  its  graduates  must 
have  a  direct,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  construction 
and  use  of  machinery  before  they  could  become  leaders  in 
great  mechanical  enterprises ;  that  they  must  be  made,  not 
only  mathematicians  and  draftsmen,  but  •  skilled  work- 
men, practically  trained  in  the  best  methods  and  processes. 
A  very  shrewd  artisan  said  to  me :  *  *  When  a  young  me- 
chanical engineer  comes  among  us  fresh  from  college,  only 
able  to  make  figures  and  pictures,  we  rarely  have  much 
respect  for  him:  the  trouble  with  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  come  from  technical  institutions  is  that 
they  don't  know  as  much  about  practical  methods  and 
processes  as  we  know. '  ^ 

I  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  this,  but,  as  things  were, 
hardly  dared  tell  this  to  the  trustees.  It  would  have  scared 
them,  for  it  seemed -to  open  the  door  to  great  expenditures 
demanded  by  a  mere  theory ;  but  I  laid  my  views  before 
Mr.  Cornell,  and  he  agreed  with  me  bo  far  as  to  send  to 
us  from  his  agricultural  works  at  Albany  sundry  large 
pieces  of  old  machinery,  which  he  thought  might  be  re- 
built for  our  purposes.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  hardly 
practicable.  I  dared  not,  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
bring  into  the  board  of  trustees  a  proposal  to  buy  machin- 
ery and  establish  a  machine-shop;  the  whole  would  have  a 
chimerical  look,  and  was  sure  to  repel  them.  Therefore  it 
was  that,  at  my  own  expense,  I  bought  a  powerJathe  and 
other  pieces  of  machinery ;  and,  through  the  active  efforts 
of  Professor  John  L.  Morris,  my  steadfast  supporter  in 
the  whole  matter,  these  were  set  up  in  our  temporary 
wooden  laboratory.  A  few  students  began  using  them,  and 
to  good  purpose.  Mr.  Cornel!  was  greatly  pleased.  Other 
trustees  of  a  practical  turn  visited  the  place,  and  the  result 
was  that  opinion  in  the  governing  board  soon  favored  a 
large  practical  equipment  for  the  department. 

On  this  I  prepared  a  report,  taking  up  the  whole  subject 
with  great  care,  and  brought  it  before  them,  my  main 
suggestion  being  that  a  practical  beginning  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  erection  and  equipment  of  b 
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small  building  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  university  grounds, 
near  our  main  water-power.  Then  came  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune.  Among  the  charter  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  Mr.  Comeirs  old  friend  and  associate  in  tele- 
graphic enterprise,  Hiram  Sibley  of  Rochester ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Mr,  Sibley  asked  me  if  I  could  give 
him  a  little  time  on  the  university  grounds  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting.  I,  of  course,  assented;  and 
next  morning,  on  our  visiting  the  grounds  together,  he 
asked  me  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  proposed  college 
of  mechanic  arts  might  best  be  placed.  On  my  doing  so,  he 
looked  over  the  ground  carefully,  and  then  said  that  he 
would  himself  erect  and  equip  the  building.  So  began 
Sibley  College,  which  is  to-day,  probably,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  successful  department  of  this  kind  in 
our  own  country,  and  perhaps  in  any  country.  In  the 
hands,  first  of  Professors  Morris  and  Sweet,  and  later 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thurston,  it  has  become  of 
the  greatest  value  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  to  other  parts  of  the  American  continent. 

At  the  outset  a  question  arose,  seemingly  trivial,  but 
really  serious.  Mr.  Sibley  had  gone  far  beyond  his  origi- 
nal proposals;  and  when  the  lecture-rooms,  drafting- 
rooms,  modeling-rooms,  foundries,  shops  for  ironwork, 
woodwork,  and  the  like,  had  been  finished,  the  question 
came  up:  Shall  our  aim  be  to  produce  things  having  a 
pecuniary  value,  or  sh^U  we  produce  simply  samples  of 
the  most  highly  finished  workmanship,  having,  generally, 
no  value !  Fortunately,  Professors  Morris  and  Sweet  were 
able  to  combine  both  these  purposes,  and  to  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  students  in  the  very  best  of  work 
which  had  a  market  value.  The  whole  thing  was  thereby 
made  a  success,  but  it  waited  long  for  recognition.  A  re- 
sult followed  not  unlike  some  which  have  occurred  in 
other  fields  in  our  country.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876,  an  exhibit  was  made  of  the  work  done  by  students 
in  Sibley  College,  including  a  steam-engine,  power-lathes, 
face-plates,  and  various  tools  of  precision,  admirably  fin- 
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ished)  each  a  model  in  its  kind.  But  while  many  mechanics 
praised  them,  they  attracted  no  special  attention  f torn 
New  England  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exhibit 
of  samples  of  work  from  the  School  of  Technology  of 
Moscow,  which  had  no  merchantable  value,— many  of  the 
pieces  being  of  antiquated  pattern,  but  of  exquisite  finish 
and  showily  arranged,— aroused  great  admiration  among 
sundry  New  England  theorists ;  even  the  head  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  in  enthusiastic  maga* 
zine  articles,  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to 
them,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  machine- 
shops  in  connection  with  schools  of  science.  The  fact  that 
this  had  already  been  done,  and  better  done,  at  Cornell, 
was  loftily  ignored.  Western  New  York  seemed  a  Naza- 
reth out  of  which  no. good  could  come.  That  same  strain- 
ing of  the  mind^s  eye  toward  the  East,  that  same  tendency 
to  provincialism  which  had  so  often  afflicted  Massachu- 
setts, evidently  prevented  her  wise  men  in  technology 
from  recognizing  any  new  departure  west  of  them. 

At  a  later  period  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  final  com- 
ment on  all  this.  Both  as  commissioner  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
liibition  and  as  minister  to  Russia,  I  came  to  know  inti- 
mately Wischniegradsky,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Moscow  School  of  Technology  and  afterward  Russian 
minister  of  finance.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms 
of  what  original  American  methods  had  done  for  rail- 
ways; and  the  climax  was  reached  when  the  Moscow 
methods,  so  highly  praised  by  Boston  critics,  proved  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  in  training  mechanical  engineers  to 
furnish  the  machinery  needed  in  Russia,  and  men  from 
the  American  schools,  trained  in  the  methods  of  Cornell, 
sent  over  locomotives  and  machinery  of  all  sorts  for  the 
new  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  of  which  the  eastern  termi- 
nus was  that  very  city  of  Moscow  which  enjoyed  the 
privileges  so  lauded  and  magnified  by  the  Boston  critics ! 
Time  has  reversed  their  judgment :  the  combination  of  the 
two  systems,  so  ably  and  patiently  developed  by  Director 
Thurston,  is  the  one  which  has  happily  prevailed. 
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Few  days  in  the  history  of  Cornell  University  have 
been  so  fraught  with  good  as  that  on  which  Thurston  ac* 
cepted  my  oall  to  the  headship  of  Sibley  College.  At  the 
very  outset  he  gained  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  trus- 
tees, professors,  students,  and,  indeed,  of  his  profession 
throughout  the  country,  by  his  amazing  success  as  pro- 
fessor, as  author,  and  as  organizer  and  administrator 
of  that  department,  which  he  made  not  only  one  of  the 
largest,  but  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
rapidity  and  wisdom  of  his  decisions,  the  extent  and  ex- 
cellence of  his  work,  his  skill  in  attracting  the  best  men,  his 
ability  in  quieting  rivalries  and  animosities,  and  the  kindly 
firmness  of  his  whole  policy  were  a  source  of  wonder  to  all 
who  knew  him.  And,  at  his  lamented  death  in  1903,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  rendered  another  service  of  a  sort  which 
such  strong  men  as  he  are  often  incapable  of  rendering- 
he  had  trained  a  body  of  assistants  and  students  worthy 
to  take  up  his  work. 

Another  department  which  I  had  long  wished  to  see 
established  in  our  country  now  began  to  take  shape. 
From  my  boyhood  I  had  a  love  for  architecture.  In  my 
young  manhood  this  had  been  developed  by  readings  in 
Buskin,  and  later  by  architectural  excursions  in  Europe; 
and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  seemed  possible 
to  do  something  for  it.  I  had  collected  what,  at  that 
period,  was  certainly  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  the  architectural  libraries  in  the  United  States,  besides 
several  thousand  large  architectural  photographs,  draw- 
ings, casts,  models,  and  other  material  from  every  country 
in  Europe.  This  had  been,  in  fact,  my  pet  extravagance ; 
and  a  propitious  time  seeming  now  to  arrive,  I  proposed 
to  the  trustees  that  if  they  would  establish  a  department 
of  architecture  and  call  a  professor  to  it,  I  would  transfer 
to  it  my  special  library  and  collections.  This  offer  was 
accepted;  and  thus  was  founded  this  additional  depart- 
ment, which  began  its  good  career  under  Professor  Charles 
Babcock,  who,  at  this  present  writing,  is  enjoying,  as 
professor  emeritus,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  a  long 
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series  of  classes  which  have  profited  by  his  teachings,  and 
the  cordial  companionship  of  his  colleagues,  who  rejoice 
to  profit  by  his  humorous,  but  none  the  less  profound,  ob- 
servations upon  problems  arising  in  the  university  and  in 
the  world  in  general. 

As  regards  this  illustrative  material,  I  recall  one  curi- 
ous experience.  While  on  one  of  my  architectural  excur- 
sions through  the  great  towns  of  eastern  France,  I  ar- 
rived at  Troyes.  On  visiting  the  government  agent  for 
photographing  public  monuments,  I  noticed  in  his  rooms 
some  admirably  executed  pieces  of  stone  carving,— capi- 
tals, corbels,  and  the  like,— and  on  my  asking  him  whence 
these  came,  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  recently  taken 
out  of  the  cathedral  by  the  architect  who  was  * '  restoring ' ' 
it.  After  my  purchases  were  made,  he  went  with  me  to 
this  great  edifice,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  and  there 
I  found  that,  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  the  architect 
had  taken  out  several  brackets,  or  corbels,  of  the  best  me- 
diaeval work,  and  substituted  new  ones  designed  by  him- 
self. One  of  these  corbels  thus  taken  out  the  government 
photographer  had  in  his  possession.  It  was  very  striking, 
representing  the  grotesque  face  of  a  monk  in  the  midst  of 
a  mass  of  foliage  supporting  the  base  of  a  statue,  all  being 
carved  with  great  spirit.  Apart  from  its  architectural 
value,  it  had  a  historical  interest,  since  it  must  have  wit- 
nessed the  famous  betrothal  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  English  and  French  kings  mentioned  in  Shakspere, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  other  mediaeval  pageants. 

On  my  making  known  to  the  photographer  the  fact  that 
I  was  engaged  in  founding  a  school  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  especially  anxious  to  secure  a  good 
speeiinen  of  French  work,  he  sold  me  this  example,  which 
is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Architectural  Department  at 
Cornell.  I  allude  to  this,  in  passing,  as  showing  what  mon- 
strous iniquities  (and  I  could  name  many  others)  are 
committed  in  the  great  mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe 
under  pretense  of  *  *  restoration. ' ' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNTVERSITY  COURSES- 1870-1872 

IN  close  connection  with  the  technical  departments  were 
various  laboratories.  For  these,  place  was  at  first 
made  here  and  there  in  cellars  and  sheds ;  but  at  last  we 
were  able  to  erect  for  them  buildings  large  and  complete, 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  first  of  these  came  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, then  Governor  of  New  York,  andlat^r  President  of 
the  United  States.  Having  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Memorial  Chapel  and  made  an  excellent  speech,  which 
encouraged  us  all,  he  accompanied  me  to  the  new  building 
devoted  to  chemistry  and  physics,  which  was  then  opened 
for  the  first  time.  On  entering  it,  he  expressed  his  surprise 
at  its  equipment,  and  sliowed  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind  before.  I  learned  afterward  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  thorough  preparation  in  classics  and  mathematics 
for  college,  but  that,  on  acicount  of  the  insufficient  means 
of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  university 
course;  and  it  was  evident,  from  his  utterances  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  when  visiting  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, that  he  lamented  this. 

Out  of  this  laboratory  thus  opened  was  developed, 
later,  a  new  technical  department.  Among  my  happiest 
hours  were  those  spent  in  visiting  the  various  buildings, 
collections,  and  lecture-rooms,  after  my  morning's  work, 
to  see  how  all  were  going  on ;  and,  during  various  visits 
to  the  new  laboratory  I  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  giving  attention  to 
matters  connected  with  electricity.     There  had  already 
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been  built  in  the  machine-shops,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Anthony,  a  dynamo  which  was  used  in  light- 
ing our  grounds,  this  being  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  electric  lighting  in  the  United  States;  and  on  one 
of  my  visits  I  said  to  him,  *'It  looks  much  as  if,  with 
the  rapid  extension  throughout  the  country  of  the  tele- 
graph, telephone,  electric  lighting,  and  electric  railways, 
we  shall  be  called  on,  before  long,  to  train  men  for 
a  new  profession  in  connection  with  them."  As  he 
assented  to  this,  I  asked  him  to  sketch  out  a  plan  for 
a  **  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering, ' '  and  in  due 
time  he  appeared  with  it  before  the  executive  conmiittee 
of  the  trustees.  But  it  met  much  opposition  from  one  of 
our  oldest  members,  who  was  constitutionally  averse  to 
what  he  thought  new-fangled  education,  partly  from  con- 
servatism, partly  from  considerations  of  expense ;  and  this 
opposition  was  so  threatening  that,  in  order  to  save  the 
proposed  department,  I  was  obliged  to  pledge  myself  to 
become  responsible  for  any  extra  expense  caused  by  it 
during  the  first  year.  Upon  this  pledge  it  was  established. 
Thus  was  created,  as  I  believe,  the  first  department  of 
electrical  engineering  ever  known  in  the  United  States, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  ever  known  in  any 
country. 

But  while  we  thus  strove  to  be  loyal  to  those  parts  of 
our  charter  which  established  technical  instruction,  there 
were  other  parts  in  which  I  personally  felt  even  a  deeper 
interest.  In  my  political  rendniscences  I  have  acknow- 
ledged the  want  of  preparation  in  regard  to  practical 
matters  of  public  concern  which  had  hampered  me  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  Having  revolved  this  sub- 
ject in  my  mind  for  a  considerable  time,  I  made,  while 
commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  courses  of  study  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic science  established  in  European  universities,  and 
on  my  return  devoted  to  this  subject  my  oflBcial  report. 
Like  such  reports  generally,  it  was  delayed  a  long  time 
in  the  Government  Printing-office,  was  then  damned  with 
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faint  praise,  and  nothing  more  came  of  it  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when,  being  called  to  deliver  the  annnal  address 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  I  wrought  its  main 
points  into  a  plea  for  education  in  relation  to  politics. 
This  was  widely  circulated  with  some  effect,  and  I  now 
brought  a  modest  proposal  in  the  premises .  before  our 
trustees.  Its  main  feature  was  that  Mr.  Frank  B.  San- 
bom,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  of  the  United  States,  should  be  called 
to  give  a  course  of  practical  lectures  before  the  senior 
class  during  at  least  one  term, —his  subjects  to  be  such  as 
pauperism,  crime  (incipient  and  chronic),  inebriety,  lu- 
nacy, and  the  best  dealing  of  modem  states  with  these; 
also  that  his  instructions  should  be  given,  not  only  by 
lectures,  but  by  actual  visits  with  his  classes  to  the  great 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  of  which 
there  were  many  within  easy  distance  of  the  university. 
For  several  years,  and  until  the  department  took  a  differ- 
ent form,  this  plan  was  carried  out  with  excellent  results. 
Professor  Sanborn  and  his  students,  beginning  with  the 
county  almshouse  and  jail,  visited  the  reformatories,  the 
prisons,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  asylums  of  various  sorts 
in  the  State ;  made  careful  examinations  of  them ;  drew  up 
reports  upon  them,  these  reports  forming  the  subject  of 
discussions  in  which  professor  and  students  took  earnest 
part;  and  a  number  of  young  men  who  have  since  taken 
influential  places  in  the  State  legislature  were  thus  in- 
structed as  to  the  best  actual  and  possible  dealings  with  all 
these  subjects.  I  still  think  that  more  should  be  dolie  in 
all  our  universities  to  train  men  by  this  method  for  the 
public  service  in  this  most  important  and  interesting  field, 
and  also  in  matters  pertaining  generally  to  State,  county, 
and  city  administration. 

Closely  connected  with  this  instruction  was  that  in  po- 
litical economy  and  history.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  I 
had,  some  years  before,  seen  reason  to  believe  that  my 
strong,  aiid  perhaps  bigoted  free-trade  ideas  were  at  least 
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not  so  universal  in  their  application  as  I  had  supposed^ 
Down  to  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  I  had  been  very  intol- 
erant on  this  subject,  practically  holding  a  protectionist 
to  be  either  a  Pharisee  or  an  idiot.  I  had  convinced  nay- 
self  hot  only  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  ax- 
iomatic, but  that  they  afford  the  only  means  of  binding 
nations  together  in  permanent  peace;  that  Great  Britain 
was  our  best  friend ;  that,  in  desiring  us  to  adopt  her  own 
System,  she  was  moved  by  broad,  philosophic,  and  philan- 
thropic considerations.  But  as  the  war  drew  on  and  I 
saw  the  haughtiness  and  selfishness  toward  us  shown  by 
her  ruling  classes,  there  came  in  my  mind  a  revulsion 
which  led  me  to  examine  more  closely  the  foundations 
of  my  economical  belief.  I  began  to  attribute  more 
importance  to  John  Stuart  Mill's  famous  '* exception,'' 
to  the  effect  that  the  building  up  of  certain  industries 
may  be  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  nation,  and 
that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  building  them  up  is  to 
adopt  an  adequate  system  of  protective  duties.  Down 
to  this  time  I  had  been  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Bastiat;  but  now  appeared  the  published  lectures  of 
Roscher  of  Leipsic,  upon  what  he  called  *  *  The  Historical 
System ' '  of  political  economy.  Its  fundamental  idea  was 
that  political  economy  is  indeed  a  science,  to  be  wrought 
out  by  scientific  methods;  but  that  the  question  how  far 
its  conclusions  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  any 
nation  at  any  time  is  for  statesmen  to  determine.  This 
impressed  me  much.  Moreover,  I  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Morrill  protective  tariff,  adopted  at  the 
Civil  War  period,  was  a  necessity  for  revenue^  so  that 
my  old  theory  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  easily  developed 
into  a  belief  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro- 
tection.  This  idea  has  been  developed  in  my  mind  as  time 
has  gone  on,  until  at  present  I  am  a  believer  in  protection 
as  the  only  road  to  ultimate  free  trade.  My  process  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject  I  have  given  in  another  chapter. 
At  the  opening  of  the  university  there  was  but  little 
instruction  in  political  economy,  that  little  being  mainly 
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given  by  our  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  Dr.  Wilson, 
a  man  broad  in  his  views  and  strong  in  reasoning  power, 
who  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  ideas  of  Friedrich 
List,  the  German  protectionist.  But  lectures  were  also 
given  by  free-traders,  and  I  adopted  the  plan  of  having 
both  sides  as  well  represented  as  possible.  This  was,  at 
first,  complained  of;  sundry  good  people  said  it  was  like 
calling  a  professor  of  atheism  into  a  theological  seminary ; 
but  my  answer  was  that  our  university  was  not,  like  a 
theological  seitiinary,  established  to  arrive  at  certain  con- 
clusions fixed  beforehand,  or  to  propagate  an  established 
creed ;  that,  political  economy  not  being  an  exact  science, 
our  best  course  was  to  call  eminent  lecturers  to  present 
both  sides  of  the  main  questions  in  dispute.  The  result  was 
good.  It  stimulated  much  thought,  and  doubtless  did 
something  to  promote  that  charity  to  opposing  economical 
opinions  which  in  my  own  case  had  been,  through  my 
early  manhood,  so  conspicuously  lacking.  • 

The  second  of  these  departments^ history— was  the 
one  for  which  I  cared  most.  I  believed  then,  and  later 
experience  has  strengthened  my  conviction,  that  the  best 
of  all  methods  in  presenting  every  subject  bearing  on  po- 
litical and  social  life  is  the  historical.  My  own  studies 
had  been  mainly  in  this  field,  and  I  did  what  I  could 
to  establish  historical  courses  in  the  university.  The 
lectures  which  I  had  given  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
were  now  developed  more  fully  and  again  presented ;  but 
to  these  I  constantly  added  new  lectures  and,  indeed,  new 
courses,  though  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since  my  admin- 
istrative duties  stood  constantly  in  the  way  of  my  pro- 
fessorial work.  At  the  same  time  I  went  on  collecting  my 
historical  library  until  it  became,  in  its  way,  probably  the 
largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  possession  of 
any  individual  in  the  United  States.  Gradually  strong 
men  were  drawn  into  the  department,  and  finally  there 
came  one  on  whom  I  could  lay  a  large  portion  of  the  work* 

The  story  is  somewhat  curious.  During  the  year  1877- 
1878,  in  Germany  and  France,  I  had  prepared  a  short 
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course  df  lectures  upon  the  historical  development  of  crim- 
inal law ;  and  while  giving  it  to  my  senior  class  after  my 
return,  I  noticed  a  student,  two  or  three  years  below  the 
average  age  of  the  class,  carefully  taking  notes  and  ap- 
parently much  interested.  One  day,  going  toward  my 
house  after  the  lecture,  I  found  him  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and,  beginning  conversation  with  him,  learned 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  soj^omore  class;  that  he  had 
corresponded  with  me,  two  or  three  years  before,  as  to  the 
best  means  of  working  his  way  through  the  university; 
had  followed  out  a  suggestion  of  mine,  then  made,  in  that 
he  had  learned  the  printer 's  trade ;  had  supported  himself 
through  the  preparatory  school  by  means  of  it,  and  was 
then  carrying  himself  through  college  by  setting  type  for 
the  university  press.  Making  inquiries  of  professors  and 
students,  I  found  that  the  young  man,  both  at  school  and 
at  the  university,  wais,  as  a  rule,  at  the  head  of  every  class 
he  had  entered;  and  therefore  it  was  that,  when  the 
examination  papers  came  in  at  the  close  of  the  term,  I 
first  took  up  his  papers  to  see  how  he  had  stood  the  test. 
They  proved  to  be  masterly.  There  were  excellent  schol- 
ars in  the  senior  class,  but  not  one  had  done  so  well  as  this 
young  sophomore ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  have 
passed  a  better  examination  on  my  own  lectures.  There 
was  in  his  answers  a  combination  of  accuracy  with  breadth 
which  surprised  me.  Up  to  that  time,  passing  judgment 
on  the  examination  papers  had  been  one  of  the  most  te- 
dious of  my  burdens;  for  it  involved  wading  through 
several  hundred  pages  of  crabbed  manuscript,  every  term, 
and  weighing  carefully  the  statements  therein  embodied. 
A  sudden  light  now  flashed  upon  me.  I  sent  for  the  young 
sophomore,  cautioned  him  to  secrecy,  and  then  and  there 
made  him  my  examiner  in  history.  He,  a  member  of  the 
sophomore  class,  took  the  papers  of  the  seniors  and  resi- 
dent graduates,  and  passed  upon  them  carefully  and  admir- 
ably—better than  I  should  have  ever  had  the  time  and 
patience  to  do.  Of  course  this  was  kept  entirely  secret; 
for  had  the  seniors  known  that  I  had  intrusted  their  papers 
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to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  sophomore,  they  would  prob- 
ably have  mobbed  me.  This  mode  of  examination  con- 
tinued until  the  young  man's  graduation,  when  he  was 
openly  appointed  examiner  in  •  history,  afterward  be- 
coming instructor  in  history,  then  assistant  professot; 
and,  finally,  another  university  having  called  him  to  a 
full  professorship,  he  was  appointed  full  professor  of 
history  at  Cornell,  and  has  greatly  distinguished  himself 
both  by  his  ability  in  research  and  his  power  in  teaching. 
To  him  have  been  added  others  as  professors,  assistant 
professors,  and  instructors,  so  that  the  department  is  now 
on  an  excellent  footing.  In  one  resjject  its  development  has 
been  unexpectedly  satisfactory.  At  the  opening  of  the  uni- 
versity one  of  my  strongest  hopes  had  been  to  establish  a 
professorship  of  American  history.  It  seemed  to  me  mon- 
strous that  there  was  not,  in  any  American  university,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  an  American  student,  in  order  to  secure  such  in- 
struction in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  must  go  to 
the  lectures  of  Laboulaye  at  the  College  de  France.  Thi- 
ther I  had  gone  some  years  before,  and  had  been  greatly 
impressed  by  Laboulaye  ^s  admirable  presentation  of  his 
subject,  and  awakened  to  the  fact  that  American  history 
is  not  only  more  instructive,  but  more  interesting,  than 
I  had  ever  supposed  it.  My  first  venture  was  to  call 
Professor  George  W.  Greene  of  Brown  University  for  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  our  Revolutionary 
period,  and  Professor  Dwight  of  Columbia  College  for 
a  course  upon  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States.  But  finally  my  hope  was  more  fully  realized:  I 
was  enabled  to  call  as  resident  professor  my  old  friend 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  whose  book  on  the  **  History  of  Aifaeri- 
can  Literature"  is  a  classic,  and  who,  in  his  new  field, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  several  gen- 
erations of  students.  More  than  once  since,  as  I  have 
heard  him,  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  I  wad  bom 
too  soon.  Remembering  the  utter  want  of  any  such  in- 
struction in  my  own  college  days,  I  have  especially  envied 
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those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  conducted  by 
him,  and  men  like  him,  through  the  history  of  our  own 
country.* 

In  some  of  these  departments  to  which  I  have  referred 
there  were  occasionally  difficulties  requiring  much  tact 
in  handling.  During  my  professorial  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  I  once  heard  an  eminent  divine  deliver 
an  admirable  address  on  what  he  called  *  *  The  Oscillatory 
Law  of  Human  Progress''— that  is,  upon  the  tendency 
of  human  society,  when  reacting  from  one  evil,  to  swing 
to  another  almost  as  serious  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
swinging  away  from  the  old  cast-iron  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  from  the  text-book  recitation  of  the  mere  dry 
bones  of  literature,  there  may  be  seen  at  this  hour  some 
tendency  to  excessive  reaction.  When  I  note  in  sundry 
university  registers  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  some 
of  the  most  evanescent  and  worthless  developments  of 
contemporary  literature,— some  of  them,  indeed,  worse 
than  worthless, —I  think  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a 
college  friend  of  mine  who  will  be  remembered  by  the 
Yale  men  of  the  fifties  for  his  keen  and  pithy  judgments 
of  men  and  things.  Being  one  day  in  New  Haven  looking 
for  ^sistant  professors  and  instructors,  I  met  him ;  and, 
on  my  answering  his  question  as  to  what  had  brought  me, 
he  said,  **If  at  any  time  you  want  a  professor  of  horse 
sense,  call  me."  I  have  often  thought  of  this  proposal 
since,  and  have  at  times  regretted  that  some  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  had  not  availed  themselves  of  his  services- 
The  fact  is  that,  under  the  new  system,  ** horse  sense"  is  es- 
pecially called  for  to  prevent  a  too  extreme  reaction  from 
the  evils  which  afflicted  university  instruction  during  my 
student  days. 

While  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  see  the  splendid  courses 
in  modern  literature  now  offered  at  our  larger  universi- 
ties, some  of  them  arouse  misgivings.  Reflecting  upon 
the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  vast  mass  of  really 
great  literature,  I  see  with  regret  courses  offered  dealing 

i'To  my  great  sorrow,  he  died  in  1900. — ^A.  D.  W. 
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with  the  bubhles  floating  on  the  surface  of  sundry  litera- 
tures—bubbles soon  to  break,  some  of  them  with  ill  odor. 

jL  would  as  soon  think  of  endowing  restaurants  to  enable 
youiig  men  to  appreciate  caviar,  or  old  Gorgonzola,  or 
game  of  a  peculiarly  ''high"  character,  as  of  establishing 
courses  dealing  with  Villon,  Baudelaire,  Swinburne,  and 
the  like;  and  when  I  hear  of  second-rate  critics  sum- 
moned across  the  ocean  to  present  to  universities  which 
have  heard  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Henry  Reed,  Lowell, 
Whipple,  and  Curtis  the  coagulated  nastiness  of  Ver- 
laine,  Mallarme^  and  their  compeers,  I  expect  next  to 
hear  of  courses  introducing  young  men  to  the  beauties  of 
absinthe,  Turkish  cigarettes,  and  stimulants  unspeak- 
able. Doubtless  these  things  are  all  due  to  the  ''oscilla- 
tory law  of  human  progress, ' '  which  professors  of  ' '  horse 
sense"  like  my  friend  Joe  Sheldon  will  gradually  do 
away  with. 

As  time  went  on,  buildings  of  various  sorts  rose  around 
the  university  grounds,  and,  almost  without  exception,  as 
gifts  from  men  attracted  by  the  plan  of  thf  institution.  At 
the  annual  commencement  in  1869  was  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  edifice  devoted  especially  to  lecture-rooms  and 
museums  of  natural  science.  It  was  a  noble  gift  by  Mr. 
John  McGraw;  and  amid  the  cares  and  discouragements 
of  that  period  it  gave  us  new  heart,  and  strengthened 
the  institution  especially  on  the  scientific  side.  In  order 
to  do  honor  to  this  occasion,  it  was  decided  to  invite  lead- 
ing men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and,  above  all,  to 
request  the  governor,  Mr.  Fenton,  to  lay  the  comer-stone. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  his  excellency's  old  fear  of 
offending  the  sectarian  schools  still  controlled  him.  He 
made  exctise,  and  we  then  called  on  the  Freemasons  to 
take  charge  of  the  ceremony.  They  came  in  full  re- 
galia, bringing  their  own  orators;  and,  on  the  appointed 
day,  a  great  body  of  •  spectators  was  grouped  about 
the  foundations  of  the  new  building  on  the  beautiful 
knoll  in  front  of  the  upper  quadrangle.  It  was  an  ideal 
afternoon  in  June,  and  the  panorama  before  and  around 

I.— 25 
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us  was  superb.  Immediately  below  us,  in  front,  lay  the 
beautiful  valley  in  which  nestles  the  little  city  of  Ithaca; 
beyond,  on  the  left,  was  the  vast  amphitheater,  nearly 
surrounded  by  hills  and  distant  mountains;  and  on  the 
right,  Cayuga  Lake,  stretching  northward  for  forty  milea. 
Few  points  in  our  country  afford  a  nobler  view  of  lake, 
mountain,  hill,  and  valley.  The  speakers  naturally  ex- 
patiated in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  on  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  McGraw ;  and  when  all  was  ended 
the  great  new  bell,  which  had  just  been  added  to  the  uni- 
versity chime  in. the  name  of  one  most  dear  to  me,— the 
largest  bell  then  swinging  in  western  New  York,  inscribed 
with  the  verse  written  for  it  by  Lowell,— boomed  grandly 
forth.  As  we  came  away  I  walked  with  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  noticed  that  he  was  convulsed  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. On  my  asking  him  the  cause,  he  answered:  *' There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said;  no  one. need  ever  praise  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cornell  again. ' '  On  my  asking  the  professor 
what  he  meant,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  heard  the  last 
speech.  I  answered  in  the  negative— that  my  mind  was 
occupied  with  other  things.  He  then  quoted  it  substan- 
tially Qs  follows:  ** Fellow-citizens,  when  Mr.  Cornell 
found  himself  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  a  life  of  inglorious  easef  No,  fellow- 
citizens;  he  founded  the  beautiful  public  library  in 
yonder  valley.  But  did  he  then  retire  to  a  life  of  luxury  T 
No,  fellow-citizens;  he  came  up  to  this  height  (and 
here  came  a  great  wave  of  the  hand  over  the  vast  amphi- 
theater below  and  around  us)  and  he  established  this 
universe!'' 

In  reference  to  this  occasion  I  may  put  on  record 
LowelPs  quatrain  above  referred  to,  which  is  cast  upon  the 
great  clock-bell  of  the  university.    It  runs  as  follows : 

I  call  as  fly  the  irrevocable  hours 
Futile  as  air,  or  strong  as  fate  to  make 
Your  lives  of  sand  or  granite.    Awful  powers, 
Even  as  men  choose,  they  either  give  or  take. 
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There  was  also  east  upon  it  the  following,  from  the 
Psalter  version  of  Psalm  xcii : 

To  tell  of  thy  loving-kindness  early  in  the  morning :  and  of  thy 
truth  in  the  night  season. 

While  various  departments  were  thus  developed,  there 
was  going  on  a  steady  evolution  in  the  general  conception 
of  the  university.  In  the  Congressional  act  of  1862  was  a 
vague  provision  for  military  instruction  in  the  institutions 
which  might  be  created  under  it.  The  cause  of  this  was 
evident.  The  bill  was  passed  during  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  my 
inaugural  address  I  had  alluded  to  this  as  most  honorable 
to  Senator  Morrill  and  to  the  Congress  which  had  adopted 
his  proposals.  It  was  at  perhaps  the  darkest  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  this  provision  was 
made,  in  this  Morrill  Act,  for  a  great  system  of  classical, 
scientirfie,  and  technical  instruction  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory  of  the  Union;  and  I  compared  this  enactment,  at 
SO  trying  a  period,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  buying 
and  selling  the  lands  on  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
encamped  after  their  victory  at  Cannae.  The  provision 
for  military  instruction  had  been  inserted  in  this  act  of 
1862  because  Senator  Morrill  and  others  saw  clearly  the 
advantage  which  had  accrued  to  the  States  then  in  rebel- 
lion from  their  military  schools;  but  the  act  had  left 
military  instruction  optional  with  the  institutions  securing 
the  national  endowment,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  none 
of  those  already  created  had  taken  the  clause  very  seri- 
ously. I  proposed  that  we  should  accept  it  fully  and 
fairly,  not  according  to  the  letter  of  the  act,  but  to  the 
spirit  of  those  who  had  passed  it ;  indeed,  that  we  should 
go  further  than  any  other  institution  had  dreamed  of 
going,  80  that  every  undergraduate  not  excused  on  1;he 
ground  of  conscientious  scruples,  or  for  some  other  ade- 
quate cause,  should  be  required  to  take  a  thorough 
course' df  military  drill ;  and  to  this  end  I  supported  a  plan, 
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which  wa6  afterward  carried  oat  by  law,  that  officers  from 
the  United  States  army  should  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  each  of  the  principal  institutions  as  military 
professors.  My  reasons  fbr  this  were  based  on  my  recol- 
lections of  what,  took  place  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
during  the  Civil  War.  I  had  then  seen  large  numbers  of 
my  best  students  go  forth  insufficiently  trained,  and  in 
some  cases  led  to  destruction  by  incompetent  officers.  At 
a  later  period,  I  had  heard  the  West  Point  officer  whom  I 
had  secured  from  Detroit  to  train  those  Michigan  students 
express  his  wonder  at  the  rapidity  witii  which  they  learned 
what  was  necessary  to  make  them  soldiers  and  even  offi- 
cers. Being  young  men  of  disciplined  minds,  they  learned 
the  drill  far  more  quickly  and  intelligently  than  the  aver- 
age recruits  could  do.  There  was  still  another  reason  for 
taking  the  military  clause  in  the  Morrill  Act  seriously. 
I  felt  then,  and  feel  now,  that  our  Republic  is  not  to 
escape  serious  internal  troubles;. that  in  these  her  reliance 
must  be  largely  upon  her  citizen  soldiery;  that  it  wiU  be  a 
sourice  of  calamity,  possibly  of  catastrophe,  if'  the  power 
of  the  sword  in  civil  commotions  shall  fall  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  and  brutal  leaders,  while  the  educated  men  ^of 
the  country,  not  being  versed  in  military  matters,  shall 
slink  away  from  the  scene  of  duty,  cower  in  corners,  and 
leave  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  to  men  inteUectually 
and  morally  their  inferiors.  These  views  I  embodied  in 
a  report  to  the  trustees ;  and  the  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  university  battalion,  which  has  been  one  of  the  best 
things  at  Cornell.  A  series  of  well-qualified  officers,  sent 
by  the  War  Department,  have  developed  the  system  admir- 
ably. Its  good  results  to  the  university  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  watched  its  progress.  Farmers' 
boys,— slouchy,  careless,  not  accustomed  to  obey  any  word 
of  command ;  city  boys,  sometimes  pampered,  often  way- 
ward, have  thus  been  in  a  short  time  transformed :  they 
stand  erect ;  they  look  the  world  squarely  in  the  f aioe ;  the 
intensity  of  their  American  individualism  is  happily  modi^ 
fied;  they  can  take  the  word  of  command  and  they  can 
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give  it.  I  doubt  whether  any  feature  of  instruetiotr  at 
Cornell  University  has  produced  more  excellent  results 
upon  character  than  the  training  thus  given.  And  this  is 
not  all.  The  effect  on  the  State  has  been  valuable.  It  has 
already  been  felt  in  th^  organization  and  maintenance  of 
the  State  militia;  and  during  the  war  with  Spain,  Cor- 
nelUans,  trained  in  the  university  battalion,  rendered 
noble  service. 

Among  the  matters  which  our  board  of  trustees  and 
faculty  had  to  decide  upon  at  an  early  day  was  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  It  had  become,  and  indeed  has  re- 
mained in  many  of  our  colleges  down  to  the  present 
day,  an  abuse,  and  a  comical  abuse.  Almost  more  than 
any  other  thing,  it  tends  to  lower  respect  for  many  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  i  universities  among  thinking  men.  The 
older  and  stronger  universities  are  free  from  it ;  but  many 
of  the  newer  ones,  especially  various  little  sectarian  col- 
leges, some  of  them  calling  themselves  **  universities, ' ' 
have  abused  and  are  abusing  beyond  measure  their  privi- 
lege of  conferring  degrees.  Every  one  knows  individuals 
in  the  community  whose  degrees,  so  far  from  adorning 
them,  really  render  them  ridiculous ;  and  every  one  knows 
colleges  and  ** universities''  made  ridiculous  by  the  <3on- 
ferring  of  such  pretended  honors. 

At  the  outset  I  piroposed  to  our  trustees  that  Cornell 
University  should  confer  no  honorary  degrees  of  any 
sort,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  that  effect.  This  was  ob- 
served faithfully  during  my  entire  presidency;  then  the 
policy  was  temporarily  changed,  and  two  honorary  doc- 
torates were  conferred ;  but  this  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  old  law,  and  Oomell  has  conferred  no 
honorary  degrees  since. 

But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  some  relaxation  of  this  policy.  The  argument  I  used 
in  proposing  the  law  that  no  honorary  degree  should  be 
conferred  was  that  we  had  not  yet  built  up  an  institution 
whose  degrees  could  he  justly  considered  as  of  any  value. 
That  argument  is  no  longer  valid,  and  possibly  some  de- 
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parture  from  it  would  now  be  wise.  Still,  the  policy  of 
conferring  no  honorary  degrees  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  policy  of  lavishing  them. 

As  to  regular  and  ordinary  degrees,  I  had,  in  my  plan 
of  organization,  recommended  that  there  should  be  but  one 
degree  for  all  courses,  whether  in  arts,  science,  or  litera- 
ture. I  argued  that,  as  all  our  courses  required  an  equal 
amount  of  intellectual  exertion,  one  simple  degree  should 
be  granted  alike  to  all  who  had  passed  the  required  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  their  chosen  course.  This  view 
the  faculty  did  not  accept.  They  adopted  the  policy 
of  establishing  several  degrees:  as,  for  example,  for  the 
course  in  arts,  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  for  the  course  in  science, 
the  degree  of  B.S. ;  for  the  course  in  literature,  the  degree 
of  B.L. ;  and  so  on.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  that 
it  was  important  in  each  case  to  know  what  the  train- 
ing of  the  individual  graduate  had  been;  and  that  the. 
true  way  to  obviate  invidious  distinctions  is  so  to  perfect 
the  newer  courses  that  all  the  degrees  shall  finally  be 
considered  as  of  equal  value  and  honor.  This  argument 
converted  me:  it  seemed  to  me  just,  and  my  experience 
in  calling  men  to  professorships  led  me  more  and  more 
to  see  that  I  had  been  wrong  and  that  the  faculty  was 
right;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
me,  in  deciding  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  pro- 
fessorships, to  know,  not  only  their  special  fitness,  but 
what  their  general  education  had  been. 

But,  curiously  enough,  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Cornell  faculty,  under  the  lead  of  its  present  admirable 
(president,  has  reverted  to  my  old  argument,  accepted  it, 
and  established  a  single  degree  for  all  courses.  I  bow 
respectfully  to  their  judgment,  but  my  conversion  by  the 
same  faculty  from  my  own  original  ideas  was  so  complete 
that  I  cannot  now  agree  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  It 
is  a  curious  case  of  cross-conversion,  I  having  been  and 
remaining  converted  to  the  ideas  of  the  faculty,  and  they 
having  been  converted  to  my  original  idea.  As  to  the 
whole  matter,  I  have  the  faith  of  an  optimist  that  eventu- 
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ally,  with  the  experience  derived  from  both  systems,  a 
good  result  will  be  reached. 

Another  question  which  at  that  time  occupied  me  much 
was  that  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  awarded  by  com- 
petitive exiaminations  versus  general  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. During  the  formation  of  my  plans  for  the  univer- 
sity, a  number  of  excellent  men  urged. upon  me  that  all 
our  instruction  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  mankind  free 
of  charge ;  that  there  should  be  no  payment  of  instruction 
fees  of  any  kind;  that  the  policy  which  prevails  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
new  institution  at  the  summit  of  the  system.  This  demand 
was  plausible,  but  the  more  I  thought  upon  it  the  more 
illogical,  fallacious,  and  injurious  it  seemed ;  and,  in  spite 
of  some  hard  knocks  in  consequence,  I  have  continued  to 
dissent  from  it,  and  feel  that  events  have  justified  me. 

Since  this  view  of  mine  largely  influenced  the  plan  of 
the  university,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
sketch  its  development.  In  the  first  place,  I  soon  saw  that 
the  analogy  between  free  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  university  is  delusive,  the  conditions  of  the  two 
being  entirely  dissimilar.  In  a  republic  like  ours  primary 
education  of  the  voters  is  a  practical  necessity.  No  re- 
public of  real  weight  in  the  world,  except  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States,  has  proved  permanent;  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  many  republics  which  have  failed 
and  these  two,  which,  we  hope,  have  succeeded,  is  that  in 
the  former  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  were  illiterate, 
while  in  the  latter  the  great  body  of  voters  have  had  some 
general  education.  Without  this  education,  sufficient  for 
an  understanding  of  the  main  questions  involved,  no  real 
republic  or  democracy  can  endure.  With  general  primary 
education  up  to  a  point  necessary  for  the  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage,  one  may  have  hopes  for  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  a  democratic  republic.  On  this 
account  primary  education  should  be  made  free:  it  is 
part  of  our  political  system ;  it  is  the  essential  condition 
of  its  existence. 
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The  purpose  of  university  education  is  totally  different. 
The  interest  of  the  Republic  is,  indeed,  that  it  should 
maintain  the  very  highest  and  best  provision  for  advanced 
instruction,  general,  scientific,  and  technical ;  and  it  is  also 
in  the  highest  interest  of  the  Republic  that  its  fittest  young 
men  and  women  should  secure  such  instruction.  No  re- 
public, no  nation  in  fact,  possesses  any  other  treasure 
comparable  to  its  young  citizens  of  active  mind  and  ear- 
nest purpose.  This  is  felt  at  the  present  time  by  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  and  consequently  provision 
is  made  in  almost  all  of  them  for  the  highest  education  of 
such  men  and  women.  Next  to  the  general  primary  edu- 
cation of  all  voters,  the  most  important  duty  of  our  Re- 
public is  to  develop  the  best  minds  it  possesses  for  the  best 
service  in  all  its  fields  of  high  intellectual  activity.  To  do 
this  it  must  supply  the  best  university  education,  and 
must  smooth  the  way  for  those  to  acquire  it  who  are  best 
fitted  for  it,  no  matter  how  oppressive  their  poverty. 

Now,  my  first  objection  to  gratuitous  university  instruc- 
tion to  all  students  alike  is  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
this  most  important  consummation ;  that  it  not  only  does 
not  accomplish  the  end  which  is  desirable,  but  that  it  does 
accomplish  another  which  is  exceedingly  undesirable. 
For  the  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  this:  How  shall  the 
higher  education  in  different  fields  be  brought  within 
teach  of  the  young  men  and  women  best  fitted  to  acquire 
it,  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  use  it  to  best  'advantage?  Any 
one  acquainted  with  American  schools  and  universities 
knows  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  young  people 
best  fitted  to  profit  by  higher  education  come  from  the 
families  of  small  means.  What  does  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion in  the  university  offer  them  1  Merely  a  remission  of 
instruction  fees,  which,  after  all,  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a  university  course.  With  many 
df  these  young  persons— probably  with  most— a  mere  re- 
mission of  instruction  fees  is  utterly  insufficient  to  enable 
them  to  secure  advanced  education.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
case  of  President  Cleveland,  who,  having  been  well  fitted 
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for  the  tiniversity,  could  not  enter.  His  father  being  a 
country  clergyman  with  a  large  family  and  small  means, 
the  future  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  was  obliged 
to  turn  aside  to  a  teacher's  place  and  a  clerkship  which 
afforded  him  a  bare  support.  At  the  Hamilton  College 
commencement  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  Cleveland,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  profess6rs,  was  reported  as  saying  in  sub- 
stance :  *  ^  My  old  school  friend  by  my  side  is,  of  all  men, 
the  one  I  have  most  envied:  he  was  able  to  buy  a  good 
edition  of  Vergil ;  I  was  not. ' ' 

It  would  not  have  been  at  all  difficult  for  him  to  secure 
a  remission  of  instruction  fees  at  various  American  col- 
leges and  universities ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  that  he 
could  not  secure  the  means  necessary  for  his  board,  for 
his  clothing,  for  his  traveling  expenses,  for  his  books,  for 
all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  real  cost  of  life 
at  a  university.  I  can  think  of  but  one  way,  and  that  is, 
as  a  rule,  to  charge  instruction  fees  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  students,  but  both  to  remit  instruction  fees  and  to 
give  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  those  who,  in  com- 
petitive examinations  and  otherwise,  show  themselves 
especially  worthy  of  such  privileges.  This  is.  in  confor- 
mity to  the  system  of  nature;  it  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  This  was  the  main  reason  which  led  me  to  insert 
in  the  charter  of  Cornell  University  the  provision  by 
which  at  present  six  hundred  students  from  the  State  of 
New  York  are  selected  by  competitive  examinations  out  of 
the  mass  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  each  of  these  best  scholars  shall  have  free  instruction 
for  four  years. 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  system.  From  the  first 
I  have  urged  the  fact  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  while 
remission  of  instruction  fees  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient ;  and  I  have  always  desired  to  see 
sotne  university  recognize  the  true  and  sound  principle 
of  free  instruction  in  universities  by  consecrating  all 
moneys  received  from  instruction  fees  to  the  creation 
of  competitive  scholarships  and  fellowships,  each  of  which 
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shaU  amount  to  a  sum  sufflcient  to  meet,  with  economy,  the 
living  e^xpenses  of  a  student.  This  plan  I  was  enabled,  in 
considerable  measure,  to  carry  out  by  establishing  the 
competitive  scholarships  in  each  Assembly  district;  and 
later,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter,  I  was  enabled,  by 
a  curious  transformation  of  a  calamity  into  a  blessing,  to 
carry  it  still  further  by  establishing  endowed  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  These  latter  scholarships,  each,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  were 
awarded  to  those  who  passed  the  best  examinations  and 
maintained  the  best  standing  in  their  classes;  while  the 
fellowships,  each  of  the  value  of  from  four  to  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  were  awarded  to  the  seniors  of  our  own  or 
other  universities  who  had  been  found  most  worthy  of 
them.  In  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  I  set  this 
system  in  motion  at  Cornell ;  and  its  success  leads  me  to 
hope  that  it  wUl  be  further  developed,  not  only  there,  but 
elsewhere.  Besides  this,  I  favored  arrangements  for  re- 
mitting instruction  fees  and  giving  aid  to  such  students  as 
really  showed  promising  talent,  and  who  were  at  the  time 
needy.  To  this  end  a  loan  fund  was  created  which  has 
been  carefully  managed  and  has  aided  many  excellent 
men  through  the  university  courses.^  Free  instruction, 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  principle  and  plan 
above  sketched,  will,  I  feel  sure,  prove  of  great  value  to 
our  country.  Its  effect  is  to  give  to  the  best  and  brightest 
young  men,  no  matter  how  poor,  just  the  chance  they 
need;  and  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of 
wise  policy.  This  is  a  system  which  I  believe  would  be 
fraught  with  blessings  to  our  country,  securing  advanced 
education  to  those  who  can  profit  by  it,  and  strengthening 
their  country  by  means  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  gratuitous  remission 
of  instruction  fpes  to  all  students  alike,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  I  believe  to  be  injurious  to  the  country,  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  it  generally  cripples  the  insti- 

^  It  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  the  bequest  of  a 
publiC'Splrited  New  York  merehant. 
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tution  which  gives  it.  Two  or  three  large  institutions 
which  have  thought  themselves  in  possession  of  endow- 
ments suflScient  to  warrant  giving  gratuitous  instruction 
have  tried  it,  but  as  a  rule  have  not  been  able  to  go  on 
with  it,  and  have  at  last  come  to  the  principle  of  charging 
moderate  fees.  Secondly,  it  simply  makes  a  present  of  a 
small  sum  to  a  large  number  of  young  men,  most  of  whom 
neither  need  nor  appreciate  it,  and  who  would  be  better 
for  regarding  their  university  instruction  as  something 
worth  paying  for. 

But  my  main  objection  to  the  system  of  indiscriminate 
gratuitous  instruction  is  that  it  does  the  country  a  posi- 
tive injury  in  drawing  away  from  the  farms,  workshops, 
and  stores  large  numbers  of  young  persons  who  would 
better  have  been  allowed  to  remain  there ;  that  it  tends  to 
crowd  what  have  been  called  *'the  learned  professions" 
with  men  not  really  fitted  for  them ;  that  it  draws  masses 
of  men  whose  good  right  arms  would  be  of  great  value  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  makes  them  parasites  in  the  cities. 
The  farmers  and  the  artisans  complain  of  the  lack  of 
young  men  and  women  for  their  work ;  the  professional 
men  complain  that  the  cities  are  overstocked  with  young 
men  calling  themselves  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
the  like,  but  really  unworthy  to  exercise  either  profession, 
who  live  on  the  body  politic  as  parasites  more  or  less 
hurtful.  This  has  certainly  become  an  evil  in  other  coun- 
tries: every  enlightened  traveler  knows  that  the  ranks  of 
the  anarchists  in  Russia  are  swollen  by  what  are  called 
** fruits  56C5^'— that  is,  by  young  men  and  young  women 
tempted  away  from  manual  labor  and  avocations  for  which 
they  are  fit  into  * '  prof essions "  for  which  they  are  unfit. 
The  more  first-rate  young  men  and  young  women  our  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  educate  the  better ;  but  the 
more  young  men  and  women  of  mediocre  minds  an(i  weak 
purpose  whom  they  push  into  the  ranks  of  poor  lawyers, 
poor  doctors,  poor  engineers,  and  the  like,  the  more  in- 
jury they  do  to  the  country. 

As  I  now  approach  the  end  of  life  and  look  back  over 
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the  development  of  Cornell  University,  this  at  least  seems 
to  me  one  piece  of  good  fortune— -namely,  that  I  have 
aided  to  establish  there  the  principle  of  using  our  means, 
so  far  as  possible,  not  for  indiscriminate  gratuitous  higher 
education  of  men  unfit  to  receive  it;  not,  as  President 
Jordan  has  expressed  it,  in  '  *  trying  to  put  a  five-thousand- 
dollar  education  into  a  fifty-cent  boy";  but  in  establishing 
a  system  which  draws  out  from  the  community,  even  from 
its  poorest  and  lowliest  households,  the  best,  brightest, 
strongest  young  men  and  women,  and  develops  their  best 
powers,  thus  adding  to  the  greatest  treasure  which  their 
country  can  possess. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

''COEDUCATION"  AND  AN  UNSECTARIAN  PULPIT— 1871-1904 

STILL  another  new  departure  was  in  some  respects 
bolder  than  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  For 
some  years  before  the  organization  of  Cornell,  I  had 
thought  much  upon  the  education  of  women,  and  had  grad- 
ually arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  might  well  be 
admitted  to  some  of  the  universities  established  for  young 
men.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Herbert  Spencer 's  argument 
as  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  everything  like  *  *  manda- 
rinism"— the  attempt  to  force  all  educational  institutions 
into  the  same  mold— prevented  my  urging  this  admission 
of  women  upon  all  universities  alike.  I  recognized  obsta- 
cles to  it  in  the  older  institutions  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
newer;  but  I  had  come  to  believe  that  where  no  special 
difficulties  existed,  women  might  well  be  admitted  to  uni- 
versity privileges.  To  this  view  I  had  been  led  by  my  own 
observation  even  in  my  boyhood.  At  Cortland  Academy 
I  had  seen  young  men  and  women  assembled  in  the  class- 
rooms without  difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and  at  Yale  I 
had  seen  that  the  two  or  three  lecture-rooms  which  ad- 
mitted women  were  the  most  orderly  and  decent  of  all ;  but 
perhaps  the  strongest  influence  in  this  matter  was  exercised 
upon  me  by  my  mother.  She  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  women,  a  High-church  Episcopalian,  and  gen- 
erally averse  to  modem  reforms ;  but  on  my  talking  over 
with  her  some  of  my  plans  for  Cornell  University,  she 
said :  * '  I  am  not  so  sure  about  your  other  ideas,  but  as  to 
the  admission  of  women  you  are  right.    My  main  educa- 
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tion  was  derived  partly  from  a  boarding-school  at  Pitts- 
field  considered  one  of  the  best  in  New  England,  and  partly 
from  Cortland  Academy.  In  the  boarding-school  we  had 
only  young  women,  but  in  the  academy  we  had  both  young 
men  and  young  women ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  results  of 
the  academy  were  much  better  than  those  of  the  boarding- 
school.  The  young  men  and  young  women  learned  to  re- 
spect each  other,  not  merely  for  physical,  but  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities;  so  there  came  a  healthful 
emulation  in  study,  the  men  becoming  more  manly  and  the 
women  more  womanly ;  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
did  any  of  the  evil  consequences  follow  which  some  of 
your  opponents  are  prophesying. ' ' 

A  conference  with  Dr.  Woolworth,  a  teacher  of  the  very 
largest  experience,  showed  me  that  none  of  the  evil  results 
which  were  prophesied  had  resulted.  He  solemnly  assured 
me  that,  during  his  long  experiences  as  principal  of  two  or 
three  large  academies,  and,  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  in  close  contact  with  all  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  State,  he  had  never  known  of  a  serious  scan- 
dal arising  between  students  of  diflferent  sexes. 

As  I  drafted  the  main  features  of  the  university  charter 
these  statements  were  in  my  mind,  but  I  knew  well  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  press  the  matter  at  the  outset.  It 
would  certainly  have  cost  us  the  support  of  the  more  con- 
servative men  in  the  legislature.  All  that  I  could  do  at 
that  time  I  did;  and  this  was  to  keep  out  of  the  charter 
anything  which  could  embarrass  us  regarding  the  question 
in  the  future,  steadily  avoiding  in  every  clause  relating  to 
students  the  word  *  *  man, ' '  and  as  steadily  using  the  word 
'* person."  In  conversations  between  Mr.  Cornell  and 
myself  on  this  subject,  I  found  that  we  agreed ;  and  in  our 
addresses  at  the  opening  of  the  university  we  both  alluded 
to  it,  he  favoring  it  in  general  terms,  and  I  developing 
sundry  arguments  calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  future 
action  upon  it.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr.  John 
McGraw,  who  was  afterward  so  munificent  toward  us, 
came  to  me  and  said :  *  *  My  old  business  partner,  Henry 
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Sage,  who  sat  next  me  during  the  exercises  this  morning, 
turned  to  me  during  your  allusion  to  Mr.  Cornell  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said:  'John,  we  are  scoundrels  to 
stand  doing  nothing  while  those  men  are  killing  themselves 
to  establish  this  university.'  ''  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Sage 
himself  came  to  me  and  said :  *  *  I  believe  you  are  right  in 
regard  to  admitting  women,  but  you  are  evidently  carry- 
ing as  many  innovations  just  now  as  public  opinion  will 
bear;  when  you  are  ready  to  move  in  the  matter,  let  me 
know.'' 

The  following  year  came  the  first  application  of  a  young 
woman  for  admission.  Her  case  was  strong,  for  she  pre- 
sented a  certificate  showing  that  she  had  passed  the  best 
examination  for  the  State  scholarship  in  Cortland  County ; 
and  on  this  I  admitted  her.  Under  the  scholarship  clause 
in  the  charter  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  On  reporting 
the  case  to  the  trustees,  they  supported  me  unanimously, 
though  some  of  them  reluctantly.  The  lady  student 
proved  excellent  from  every  point  of  view,  and  her  ad- 
mission made  a  mere  temporary  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  our  affairs;  but  soon  came  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
only  rooms  for  students  in  tiaose  days  on  the  University 
Hill  were  in  the  barracks  filled  with  young  men ;  and  there- 
fore the  young  woman  took  rooms  in  town,  coming  up  to 
lectures  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  was  a  hard  struggle ; 
for  the  paths  and  roads  leading  to  the  university  grounds, 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  were  not  as  in  these 
days,  and  the  electric  trolley  had  not  been  invented.  She 
bore  the  fatigue  patiently  until  winter  set  in;  then  she 
came  to  me,  expressing  regret  at  her  inability  to  toil  up  the 
icy  steep,  and  left  us.  On  my  reporting  this  to  the  trustees, 
Mr.  Sage  made  his  proposal.  I  had  expected  from  him 
a  professorship  or  a  fellowship;  but  to  my  amazement 
he  offered  to  erect  and  endow  a  separate  college  for  young 
women  in  the  university,  and  for  this  purpose  to  give  us 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  A  committee 
of  trustees  having  been  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  this  proposal,  I  was  made  its  chairman;  and, 
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in  company  with  Mr.  Sage,  visited  varions  Western  in- 
stitutions where  experiments  in  the  way  of  what  was 
called  ' '  coeducation ' '  had  been  tried.  At  Oberlin  College 
in  Ohio  two  serious  doubts  were  removed  from  my  mind. 
The  first  of  these  was  regarding  the  health  of  the  young 
women.  I  had  feared  that  in  the  hard  work  and  vigorous 
competitions  of  the  university  they  would  lose  their  physi- 
cal strength;  but  here  we  found  that,  with  wise  precau- 
tions, the  health  of  the  young  women  had  been  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  young  men.  My  other  fear  was  that  their 
education  with  young  men  might  cost  some  sacrifice  of  the 
better  general  characteristics  of  both  sexes ;  but  on  study- 
ing the  facts  I  became  satisfied  that  the  men  had  been 
made  more  manly  and  the  women  more  womanly.  As  to 
the  manliness  there  could  be  little  doubt;  for  the  best 
of  all  tests  had  been  applied  only  a  few  years  before,  when 
Oberlin  College  had  poured  forth  large  numbers  of  its 
young  men,  as  volunteers,  into  the  Union  army.  As  to  the 
good  effect  upon  women,  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  myself 
when  I  met  them,  not  only  at  the  college,  but  in  various 
beautiful  Western  homes. 

Very  striking  testimony  was  also  given  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Ten  years  earlier  I  had  known  that  institu- 
tion well,  and  my  professorship  there,  which  lasted  six 
years,  had  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
spirit  of  its  students ;  but,  since  my  day,  women  had  been 
admitted,  and  some  of  the  results  of  this  change  surprised 
me  much.  Formerly  a  professor's  lecture-  or  recitation- 
room  had  been  decidedly  a  roughish  place.  The  men  had 
often  been  slouchy  and  unkempt.  Now  all  was  quiet  and 
orderly,  the  dress  of  the  students  much  neater ;  in  fact,  it 
was  the  usual  difference  between  assemblages  of  men  alone 
and  of  men  and  women  together,  or,  as  I  afterward  phrased 
it,  '*  between  the  smoking-car  and  the  car  back  of  if 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  piece  of  testimony  came  from 

an  old  janitor.    As  I  met  him  I  said :  * '  Well,  J ,  do  the 

students  still  make  life  a  burden  to  youT"  '*0h,  no,"  he 
answered;  **that  is  all  gone  by.    They  can't  rush  each 
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other  up  and  down  the  staircases  or  have  boxing-matches 
in  the  lobbies  any  longer,  for  the  girls  arc  there. ' ' 

My  report  went  fully  into  the  matter,  favored  the  ad- 
mission of  women,  and  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  unani- 
mously—a thing  which  surprised  me  somewhat,  since  two 
of  them,  Judge  Folger  and  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks,  were 
among  the  most  conservative  men  I  have  ever  known.  The 
general  results  were  certainly  fortunate;  though  one  or 
two  minor  consequences  were,  for  a  year  or  two,  somewhat 
disappointing.  Two  or  three  of  the  faculty  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  students  were  greatly  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  women,  a  main  cause  of  this  being  the 
fear  that  it  would  discredit  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
members  of  other  universities,  and  the  number  of  the 
whole  student  body  was  consequently  somewhat  dimin- 
ished; but  that  feeling  died  away,  the  numbers  became 
larger  than  ever,  and  the  system  proved  a  blessing,  not 
only  to  the  university,  but  to  the  State  at  large.  None  of 
the  prophecies  of  evil  so  freely  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  have  ever  been  fulfilled.  Every  arrangement 
was  made  in  Mr.  Sage 's  building  to  guard  the  health  of  the 
young  women ;  and  no  one  will  say  that  the  manliness  of 
men  or  the  womanliness  of  women  has  ever  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  chapel,  or  elsewhere.  From  one  evil 
which  was  freely  prophesied  the  university  has  been  singu- 
larly free.  It  was  declared  that  a  great  deal  of  *  ^  spoon- 
ing'' would  result.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Both 
sexes  seem  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  it;  and, 
although  pleasant  receptions  have,  as  a^rule,  taken  place 
weekly  at  Sage  College,  and  visits  to  its  residents  have 
been  permitted  at  suitable  times,  no  embarrassing  attach- 
ments have  resulted. 

The  main  difficulties  arose  from  a  cause  which  proved 
very  short-lived.  Several  of  the  young  women  who  first 
applied  for  admission  held  high  ideas  as  to  their  rights. 
To  them  Sage  College  was  an  offense.  Its  beautiful  par- 
lors, conservatories,  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  lawns, 

I.— 26 
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with  its  lady  warden  who  served  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  were  all  the  result  of  a  deep  conspiracy  against  the 
rights  of  women.  Again  and  again  a  committee  of  them 
came  to  me,  insisting  that  young  women  should  be  treated 
exactly  like  young  men ;  that  there  should  be  no  lady  war- 
den ;  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  free  to  go  and  come 
from  Sage  College  at  every  hour  in  the  twenty*four,  as 
young  men  were  free  ta  go  and  come  from  their  dormi- 
tories. My  answer  was  that  the  cases  were  not  the  same ; 
that  when  young  women  insisted  on  their  right  to  come  and 
go  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  as  they  saw  fit,  without 
permission,  it  was  like  their  right  to  walk  from  the  campus 
to  the  beautiful  point  opposite  us  on  the  lake :  the  right  they 
undoubtedly  had,  but  insurmountable  obstacles  were  in  the 
way;  and  I  showed  them  that  a  firm  public  opinion  was 
an  invincible  barrier  to  the  liberties  they  claimed.  Still, 
they  were  allowed  advisory  powers  in  the  management  of 
the  college;  the  great  majority  made  wise  use  of  this 
right,  and  all  diflSculty  was  gradually  overcome. 

Closely  connected  with  the  erection  of  Sage  College  was 
the  establishment  of  Sage  Chapel.  From  the  first  I  had 
desired  to  have  every  working-day  begun  with  a  simple 
religious  service  at  which  attendance  should  be  voluntary, 
and  was  glad  to  see  that  in  the  cheerless  lecture-room 
where  this  service  was  held  there  usually  assembled  a 
goodly  number  of  professors  and  students,  in  spite  of  the 
early  hour  and  long  walk  from  town.  But  for  Sunday 
there  was  no  provision ;  and  one  day,  on  my  discussing  the 
matter  with  Mr.  Sage,  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  es- 
tablish a  chapel  on  the  university  grounds  for  the  general 
use  of  professors  and  students,  if  I  saw  no  objection.  This 
proposal  I  heartily  welcomed,  but  on  two  conditions :  first, 
that  the  chapel  should  never  be  delivered  over  to  any  one 
sect;  secondly,  that  students  should  be  attracted,  but  not 
coerced  into  it.  To  these  conditions  Mr.  Sage  agreed,  and 
the  building  was  erected. 

As  it  approached  completion  there  came  a  proposal 
which  opened  a  new  era  in  our  university  life.    Mr,  Dean 
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Sage,  the  eldest  son  of  him  who  had  given  us  the  women's 
college  and  the  chapel,  proposed  to  add  an  endowment  for 
a  chaplaincy,  and  suggested  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant  Episcopal  Church  be  appointed  to  that  office.  This 
would  have  been  personally  pleasing  to  me;  for,  though 
my  churchmanship  was  ** exceeding  broad,"  I  was  still 
attracted  to  the  church  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  felt 
nowhere  else  so  much  at  home.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  no  right,  under  our  charter,  to  give  such  prominence 
to  any  single  religious  organization ;  and  I  therefore  pro- 
posed to  the  donor  that  the  endowment  be  applied  to  a 
preachership  to  be  filled  by  leading  divines  of  all  denomi- 
nations. In  making. this  proposal  I  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  unsectarian  feature  embodied  in  our  charter,  but  my 
observation  of  university  chaplaincies  generally.  I  had 
noticed  that,  at  various  institutions,  excellent  clergymen, 
good  preachers,  thorough  scholars,  charming  men,  when 
settled  as  chaplains,  had,  as  a  rule,  been  unable  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  great  body  of  the  students.  The 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  average  parish  clergy- 
man, even  though  he  be  not  a  strong  preacher  or  profound 
scholar  or  brilliant  talker,  if  he  be  at  all  fit  for  his  po- 
sition, gradually  wins  the  hearts  of  his  congregation.  He 
has  baptized  their  children,  married  their  young  men  and 
maidens,  buried  their  dead,  rejoiced  with  those  who  have 
rejoiced,  and  wept  with  those  who  have  wept.  A  strong 
tie  has  thus  grown  up.  But  such  a  tie  between  a  chaplain 
and  bodies  of  students  shifting  from  year  to  year,  is,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  impossible.  Hence  it  is  that 
even  the  most  brilliant  preachers  settled  in  universities 
have  rapidly  lost  their  prestige  among  the  students.  I 
remembered  well  how,  at  Geneva  and  at  Yale,  my  college- 
mates  joked  at  the  peculiarities  of  clergymen  connected 
with  the  college,  who,  before  I  entered  it,  had  been  objects 
of  my  veneration.  I  remembered  that  at  Yale  one  of  my 
class  was  wont  to  arouse  shouts  of  laughter  by  his  droll 
imitations  of  the  prayers  of  the  leading  professors—imi*- 
tations  in  which  their  gestures,  intonations,  and  bits  of 
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rhetoric  and  oratory  were  most  ludicrously  caricatured.  I 
remembered,  too,  how  a  college  pastor,  a  man  greatly 
revered,  was  really  driven  out  of  the  university  pulpit  by 
a  squib  in  a  students'  paper,  and  how  several  Of  his  suc- 
cessors had  finally  retreated  into  professorships  in  the 
Divinity  School ;  and  I  felt  that  leading  men  coming  from 
week  to  week  from  the  outside  world  would  be  taken  at 
the  value  which  the  outside  world  puts  upon  them,  and 
that  they  would  bring  in  a  fresh  atmosphere.  My  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  fulfilled.  The  preaohership  having 
been  established,  I  sent  invitations  to  eminent  clergymen 
along  the  whole  gamut  of  belief,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  the  most  advanced  Protestants. 
The  bishop  answered  me  most  courteously;  but,  to  my 
sincere  regret,  declined.  One  or  two  bishops  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  also  made  some  difficulties  at 
first,  but  gradually  they  were  glad  to  accept;  for  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to-  preach  to  so  large 
a  body  of  open-minded  young  men,  and'  the  course  of  ser- 
mons has  for  years  deepened  and  strengthened  what  is  best 
in  university  life.  The  whole  system  was  indeed  at  first 
attacked ;  and  while  we  had  formerly  been  charged  with 
godlessness,  we  were  now  charged  with  *'indifferentism" 
—whatever  that  might  mean.  But  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  living  to  see  this  system  adopted  at  other  leading  uni- 
versities of  our  country,  and  it  is  evidently  on  its  way  to 
become  the  prevailing  system  among  all  of  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  pulpit  in  the  United  States  has  exercised  a 
more  powerful  influence  for  good.  Strong  men  have  been 
called  to  it  from  all  the  leading  religious  bodies ;  and  they, 
knowing  the  character  of  their  audience,  have  never 
advocated  sectarianism,  but  have  presented  the  great  fun- 
damental truths  upon  which  all  religion  must  be  based. 

The  first  of  these  university  preachers  was  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  he  made  a  very  deep  impression.  An  inter- 
esting material  result  of  his  first  sermon  was  that  Mr. 
William  Sage,  the  second  son  of  our  benefactor,  came  for- 
ward at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  authorized  me  to 
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secure  a  beautiful  organ  for  the  university  chapel.*  *  In 
my  addresses  to  students  I  urged  them  to  attend  for 
various  good  reasons,  and,  if  for  none  of  these,  because  a 
man  is  but  poorly  educated  who  does  not  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  religious  thought  of  his  country.  Curious 
was  it  to  see  Japanese  students,  some  of  them  Buddhists, 
very  conscientious  in  their  attendance,  their  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  preacher. 

My  selections  for  the  preachership  during  the  years  of 
my  presidency  were  made  with  great  care.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  kept  out  all  * 'sensational  preaching."  I  had  no 
wish  to  make  the  chapel  a  place  for  amusement  or  for 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling  by  clerical  performers,  and  the 
result  was  that  its  ennobling  influence  was  steadily  main- 
tained. 

Some  other  pulpits  in  the  university  town  were  not  so 
well  guarded.  A  revivalist,  having  been  admitted  to  one 
of  them,  attempted  to  make  a  sensation  in  various  ways; 
and  one  evening  laid  great  stress  on  the  declaration  that 
she  was  herself  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  and 
that  her  parents, were  undoubtedly  lost.  A  few  minutes 
afterward,  one  of  the  Cornell  students  present,  thinking, 
doubtless,  that  his  time  would  be  better  employed  upon  his 
studies,  arose  and  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  door.  At 
this  the  preacher  called  out,  **  There  goes  a  young  man 
straight  down  to  hell."  Thereupon  the  student  turned 
instantly  toward  the  preacher  and  asked  quietly,  ''Have 
you  any  message  to  send  to  your  father  and  mother  ? ' ' 

Our  list  of  university  preachers,  both  from  our  own  and 
other  countries,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  is  wonderful  to  me. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  them,  I  have  learned  to  love 
very  many  men  whom  I  previously  distrusted,  and  have 
come  to  see  more  and  more  the  force  of  the  saying,  '  *  The 
man  I  don't  like  is  the  man  I  don't  know."  Many  of 
their  arguments  have  not  appealed  to  me,  but  some 
from  which  I  have  entirely  dissented,  have  suggested 
trains  of  profitable  thought ;  in  fact,  no  services  have  ever 

I  Sunday,  June  13,  1875, 
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done  more  for  me,  and,  judging  from  the  nmnbers  who 
have  thronged  the  chapel,  there  has  been  a  constant  good 
influence  upon  the  faculty  and  students. 

In  connection  with  the  chapel  may  be  mentioned  the  de- 
velopment of  various  religious  associations,  the  first  of 
these  being  the  Young  Men 's  Christian  Association.  Feel- 
ing the  importance  of  this,  although  never  a  member  of  it, 
I  entered  heartily  into  its  plan,  and  fitted  up  a  hall  for  its 
purposes.  As  this  hall  had  to  serve  also,  during  certain 
evenings  in  the  week,  for  literary  societies,  I  took  pains 
to  secure  a  series  of  large  and  fine  historical  engravings 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany^  among  them  some 
of  a  decidedly  religious  cast,  brought  together  after  a 
decidedly  Broad-church  fashion.  Of  these,  two,  adjoining 
each  other,  represented— the  one,  Luther  discussing  with 
his  associates  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  other, 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  comforting  the  poor  and  the  afflicted ; 
and  it  was  my  hope  that  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
pictures  might  suggest  ideas  of  toleration  in  its  best  sense 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  were  to  sit  beneath 
them.  About  the  room,  between  these  engravings,  I  placed 
some  bronze  statuettes,  obtained  in  Europe,  representing 
men  who  had  done  noble  work  in  the  world;  so  that  it 
was  for  some  years  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  university. 

Some  years  later  came  a  gift  very  advantageous  to  this 
side  of  university  life.  A  gentleman  whom  I  had  known 
but  slightly— Mr.  Alfred  S.  Barnes  of  Brooklyn,  a  trustee 
of  the  university— dropped  in  at  my  house  one  morning, 
and  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind.  By  and  by  he 
very  modestly  asked  what  I  thought  of  his  putting  up  a 
building  for  the  religious  purposes  of  the  students.  I 
welcomed  the  idea  joyfully ;  only  expressing  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  tied  up  in  any  way,  but  open  to  all  forms 
of  religious  effort.  In  this  idea  he  heartily  concurred,  and 
the  beautiful  building  which  bears  his  honored  name  was 
the  result,— one  of  the  most  perfect  for  its  purposes  that 
can  be  imagined,— and  as  he  asked  me  to  write  an  inscrip- 
tion for  the  corner-stone,  I  place(J  on  it  the  words :  *  *  For 
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the  Promotion  of  God's  Work  among  Men.''  This  has 
seemed,  ever  since,  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  work  done 
in  that  building. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  young 
men  joining  in  religious  effort;  and  I  feel  proud  of  the 
fact  that  from  this  association  at  Cornell  many  strong  and 
earnest  men  have  gone  forth  to  good  work  as  clergymen 
in  our  own  country  and  in  others. 

In  the  erection  of  the  new  group  of  buildings  south  of 
the  upper  university  quadrangle,  as  well  as  in  building 
the  president's  house  hard  by,  an  opportunity  was  offered 
for  the  development  of  some  minor  ideas  regarding  the 
evolution  of  university  life  at  Cornell  which  I  had  deeply 
at  heart.  During  my  life  at  Yale,  as  well  as  during  visits 
to  various  other  American  colleges,  I  had  been  painfully 
impressed  by  the  lack  of  any  development  of  that  which 
may  be  called  the  commemorative  or  poetical  element.  In 
the  long  row  of  barracks  at  Yale  one  longed  for  some 
little  bit  of  beauty,  and  hungered  and  thirsted  for  some- 
thing which  connected  the  present  with  the  past ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portraits  in  the  Alumni  Hall,  there 
was  little  more  to  feed  the  sense  of  beauty  or  to  meet  one 's 
craving  for  commemoration  of  the  past  than  in  a  cotton- 
factory.  One  might  frequent  the  buildings  at  Yale  or 
Harvard  or  Brown,  as  they  then  were,  for  years,  and  see 
nothing  of  an  architectural  sort  which  had  been  put  in 
its  place  for  any  other  reason  than  bare  utility. 

Hence  came  an  effort  to  promote  at  Cornell  some  devel- 
opment of  a  better  kind.  Among  the  first  things  I  ordered 
were  portraits  by  competent  artists  of  the  leading  non- 
resident professors,  Agassiz,  Lowell,  Curtis,  and  Goldwin 
Smith.  This  example  was,  from  time  to  time,  followed 
by  the  faculty  and  trustees,  the  former  commemorating 
by  portraits  some  of  their  more  eminent  members,  and  the 
latter  ordering  portraits  of  some  of  those  who  had  con- 
nected their  names  with  the  university  by  benefactions  or 
otherwise,  such  as  Mr.  Cornell,  Senator  Morrill,  Mr.  Sage, 
Mr.  McGraw,  and  others.    The  alumni  and  undergradu- 
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ateB  also  added  portraits  of  professors.  This  custom  has 
proved  very  satisfactory;  and  the  line  of  portraits  hang- 
ing in  the  library  cannot  fail  to  have  an  ennobling  influ- 
ence on  many  of  those  who,  day  after  day,  sit  beneath 
them. 

But  the  erection  of  these  new  buildings— Sage  College, 
Sage  Cl>apel,  Barnes  Hall,  and,  finally,  the  university  li- 
brary—afforded an  opportunity  to  do  something  of  a 
different  sort.  There  was  a  chance  for  some  effort  to 
promote  beauty  of  detail  in  construction,  and,  fortunately, 
the  forethought  of  Qoldwin  Smith  helped  us  greatly  in 
this.  On  his  arrival  in  Ithaca,  just  after  the  opening  of 
the  university,  he  had  seen  that  we  especially  needed 
thoroughly  trained  artisans;  and  he  had  written  to  his 
friend  Auberon  Herbert,  asking  him  to  select  and  send 
from  England  a  number  of  the  best  he  could  find.  Nearly 
all  proved  of  value,  and  one  of  them  gave  himself  to  the 
work  in  a  way  which  won  my  heart.  This  was  Robert 
Richardson,  a  stone-carver.  I  at  first  employed  him  to 
carve  sundry  capitals,  corbels,  and  spandrels  for  the  presi- 
dent's house,  which  I  was  then  building  on  the  university 
grounds;  and  this  work  was  so  beautifully  done  that,  in 
the  erection  of  Sage  College,  another  opportunity  was 
given  him.  Any  one  who,  to-day,  studies  the  capitals  of 
the  various  columns,  especially  those  in  the  porch,  in  the 
loggia  of  the  northern  tower,  and  in  some  of  the  front 
windows,  will  feel  that  hfe  put  his  heart  into  the  work.  He 
wrought  the  flora  of  the  region  into  these  creations  of 
his,  and  most  beautifully.  But  best  of  all  was  his  work 
in  the  chapel.  The  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  and  the  corbels  supporting  the  beams  of 
the  roof  were  masterpieces;  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  invest- 
ment of  equal  amount  has  proved  to  be  of  more  value  to 
us,  even  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  instruction  of  our 
students,  than  these  examples  of  a  conscientious  devotion 
of  genius  and  talent  which  he  thus  gave  us. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cornell  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  further  development  in  the  same  direction.    It  was  felt 
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that  his  remains  oaght  to  rest  on  that  beautiful  site,  in  the 
midst  of  the  institution  he  loved  so  well ;  and  I  proposed 
that  a  memorial  chapel  be  erected,  beneath  which  his  re- 
mains and  those  of  other  benefactors  of  the  university 
might  rest,  and  that  it  should  be  made  beautiful.  This  was 
done.  The  stone  vaulting,  the  tracery,  and  other  decora- 
tive work,  planned  by  our  professor  of  architecture,  and 
carried  out  as  a  labor  of  love  by  Richardson,  were  all  that 
I  could  desire.  The  trustees,  entering  heartily  into  the 
plan,  authorized  me  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Story, 
the  American  sculptor  at  Rome,  to  execute  a  reclining 
statue  of  Mr.  Cornell  above  the  crypt  where  rest  his 
remains;  and  citizens  of  Ithaca  also  authorized  me  to  se- 
cure in  London  the  memorial  window  beneath  which  the 
statue  is  placed.  Other  memorials  followed,  in  the  shape 
of  statues,  busts,  and  tablets,  as  others  who  had  been  loved 
and  lost  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  chapel  crypt,  until  the 
little  building  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the 
larger  chapel,  also,  tablets  and  windows  were  erectea  from 
time  to  time ;  and  the  mosaic  and  other  decorations  of  the 
memorial  apse,  recently  erected  as  a  place  of  repose  for 
the  remains  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sage,  are  a  beautiful 
development  of  the  same  idea. 

So,  too,  upon  the  grounds,  some  eflfort  was  made  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  past.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
our  work,  it  seemed  to  me  well  to  impress,  upon  the  more 
thinking  students  at  least,  the  idea  that  all  they  saw 
had  not  ** happened  so,*'  without  the  earnest  agency  of 
human  beings ;  but  that  it  had  been  the  result  ot  the  earnest 
life-work  of  men  and  women,  and  that  no  life-work  to 
which  a  student  might  aspire  could  be  more  worthy.  In 
carrying  out  this  idea  upon  the  *' campus''  Qoldwin  Smith 
took  the  lead  by  erecting  the  stone  seat  which  has  now 
stood  there  for  over  thirty  years.  Other  memorials  fol- 
lowed, among  them  a  drinking-fountain,  the  stone  bridge 
across  the  Cascadilla,  the  memorial  seat  back  of  the  li- 
brary, the  entrance  gateway,  and  the  like;  and,  at  the 
lamented  death  of  Richardson,  another  English  stone- 
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carver  put  his  heart  into  some  of  the  details  of  the  newly 
erected  library. 

Meanwhile,  the  grounds  themselves  became  more  and 
more  beautiful.  There  was  indeed  one  sad  mistake;  and 
I  feel  bound,  in  self-defense,  to  state  that  it  was  made 
during  an  absence  of  mine  in  Europe :  this  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  chemical  laboratory  upon  the  promontory 
northwest  of  the  upper  quadrangle.  That  site  afforded 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  our  own  or  any  other 
country.  A  very  eminent  American  man  of  letters,  who 
had  traveled  much  in  other  countries,  said  to  me,  as  we 
stood  upon  it,  *  *  I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  in  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  views  not  half  so  beautiful  as  this.''  It 
was  the  place  to  which  Mr.  Cornell  took  the  trustees  at 
their  first  meeting  in  Ithaca,  when  their  view  from  it  led 
them  to  choose  the  upper  site  for  the  university  buildings 
rather  than  the  lower.  On  this  spot  I  remember  once 
seeing  Phillips  Brooks  evidently  overawed  by  the  amazing 
beauty  of  the  scene  spread  out  at  his  feet— the  great  am- 
phitheater to  the  south  and  southwest,  the  hills  beyond, 
and  Cayuga  Lake  stretching  to  the  north  and  northwest. 
But  though  this  part  of  the  grounds  has  been  covered  by 
a  laboratory  which  might  better  have  been  placed  else- 
where, much  is  still  left,  and  this  has  been  treated  so  as  to 
add  to  the  natural  charm  of  the  surroundings.  With  the 
exception  of  the  grounds  of  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  of  the  State  University  and  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  California,  I  know  of  none  approaching  in  beauty 
those  of  Cornell.  I  feel  bound  to  say,  however,  that  there 
is  a  danger.  Thus  far,  though  mistakes  have  been  made 
here  and  there,  little  harm  has  been  done  which  is  irreme- 
diable. But  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  In  my  view, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  by  the  trustees 
is  to  have  a  general  plan  most  carefully  decided  upon 
which  shall  be  strictly  conformed  to  in  the  erection  of  all 
future  buildings,  no  matter  what  their  size  or  character 
may  be.     This  has  been  urged  from  time  to  time,  but 
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deferred.^  The  experience  of  other  universities  in  the 
United  States  is  most  instructive  in  this  respect.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  want 
of  some  such  general  plan.  One  has  but  to  visit  almost 
any  one  of  them  to  see  buildings  of  different  materials  and 
styles— classical,  Renaissance,  Gothic,  and  nondescript 
—thrown  together  in  a  way  at  times  fairly  ludicrous- 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  founding  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  wiser;  and  his  beautiful  plan  was  carried  out  so  fully, 
under  his  own  eyes,  that  it  has  never  been  seriously  de- 
parted from.  At  Stanford  University,  thanks  to  the  wis- 
dom of  its  founders,  a  most  beautiful  plan  was  adopted, 
to  which  the  buildings  have  been  so  conformed  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory;  and  recently  another 
noble  Califomian— Mrs.  Hearst— has  devoted  a  queenly 
gift  to  securing  a  plan  worthy  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  opening  of  Cornell,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  general  plan  was  determined  upon,  with  an  upper 
quadrangle  of  stone,  plain  but  dignified,  to  be  at  some 
future  time  architecturally  enriched,  and  with  a  freer 
treatment  of  buildings  on  other  parts  of  the  grounds ;  but 
there  is  always  danger,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remind  my  associates  and  successors  in  the  board  of 
trustees,  of  the  necessity,  in  the  future  development  of  the 
university,  for  a  satisfactory  plan,  suitable  to  the  site,  to 
be  steadily  kept  in  mind. 

I  It  has  now— 1904— been  very  intelligently  developed. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

ROCKS,  STORMS,  AND  PERIL— 1868-1874 

THUS  far  I  have  dwelt  especially  upon  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  university  in  its  general  system  of 
instruction,  its  faculty,  its  equipment,  and  its  daily  life; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  was  plain  sailing.  On 
the  contrary,  there  were  many  difficulties,  some  discour- 
agements, and  at  times  we  passed  through  very  deep 
waters.  There  were  periods  when  ruin  stared  us  in  the 
face— when  I  feared  that  my  next  move  must  be  to  close 
our  doors  and  announce  the  suspension  of  instruction. 
The  most  serious  of  these  diflBculties  were  financial.  Mr. 
Cornell  had  indeed  endowed  the  institution  munificently, 
and  others  followed  his  example:  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  came  forward  to  do  something  for  it 
was  astonishing.  In  addition  to  the  great  endowments 
made  by  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  McGraw,  Mr.  Sibley, 
and  others,  which  aggregated  millions,  there  were  smaller 
gifts  no  less  encouraging:  Goldwin  Smith's  gift  of  his 
services,  of  his  library,  and  of  various  sums  to  increase 
it,  rejoiced  us  all ;  and  many  other  evidences  of  confidence, 
in  the  shape  of  large  collections  of  books  and  material, 
cheered  us  in  that  darkest  period;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  such  gifts  have  continued. 

Some  of  the  minor  gifts  were  especially  inspiring, 
as  showing  the  breadth  of  interest  in  our  work.  One  of 
them  warmed  my  heart  when  it  was  made,  and  for  many 
years  afterward  cheered  me  amid  many  cares.  As  Mr.  Sage 
and  myself  were  one  day  looking  over  matters  upon  the 
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grounds,  there  came  along,  in  his  rough  wagon,  a  plain 
farmer  from  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  a  hard-working 
man  of  very  small  means,  who  had  clearly  something 
upon  his  mind.  Presently  he  said :  *  *  I  would  very  much 
like  to  do  something  for  the  university  if  I  could.  I  have 
no  money  to  give ;  but  I  have  thought  that  possibly  some 
good  elm-trees  growing  on  my  farm  might  be  of  use  to 
you,  and  if  you  wish  them  I  will  put  them  in  the  best  con- 
dition and  bring  them  to  you."  This  offer  we  gladly 
accepted;  the  farmer  brought  the  trees;  they  were  care- 
fully planted ;  they  have  now,  for  over  twenty  years,  given 
an  increasing  and  ever  more  beautiful  shade  to  one  of 
the  maiji  university  avenues ;  and  in  the  line  of  them  stands 
a  stone  on  which  are  engraved  the  words,  **Ostrander 
Elms." 

But  while  all  this  encouraged  us,  there  were  things  of  a 
very  different  sort.  Could  the  university  have  been  de- 
veloped gradually,  normally,  and  in  obedience  to  a  .policy 
determined  solely  by  its  president,  trustees,  and  faculty, 
all  would  have  gone  easily.  But  our  charter  made  this  im- 
possible. Many  departments  must  be  put  into  operation 
speedily,  each  one  of  them  demanding  large  outlay  for 
buildings,  equipment,  and  instruction.  From  all  parts  of 
the  State  came  demands— some  from  friends,  some  from 
eliemies— urging  us  to  do  this,  blaming  us  for  not  doing 
that,  and  these  utterances  were  echoed  in  various  presses, 
and  reechoed  from  the  State  legislature.  Every  nerve  had 
to  be  strained  to  meet  these  demands.  I  remember  well 
that  when  a  committee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  trustees,  just 
before  the  organization  of  that  university,  visited  Cornell 
and  looked  over  our  work,  one  of  them  said  to  me:  **We 
at  least  have  this  in  our  favor :  we  can  follow  out  our  own 
conceptions  and  convictions  of  what  is  best;  we  have  no 
need  of  obeying  the  injunctions  of  any  legislature,  the 
beliefs  of. any  religious  body,  or  the  clamors  of  any  press; 
we  are  free  to  do  what  we  really  believe  best,  as  slowly, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  we  see  fit."  As  this  was  said  a 
feeling  of  deep  envy  came  over  me :  our  condition  was  the 
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very  opposite  of  that.  In  getting  ready  for  the  opening 
of  the-  university  in  October,  1868,  as  required  by  our 
charter,  large  sums  had  to  be  expanded  on  the  site  now  so 
beautiful,  but  then  so  unpromising.  Mr.  Cornell 's  private 
affairs,  as  also  the  constant  demands  upon  him  in  locating 
the  university  lands  on  the  northern  Mississippi,  kept  him 
a  large  part  of  the  time  far  from  the  university ;  and  my 
own  university  duties  crowded  every  day.  The  president 
of  a  university  in  those  days  tilled  a  very  broad  field.  He 
must  give  instruction,  conduct  examinations,  preside  over 
the  faculty,  correspond  with  the  trustees,  address  the 
alumni  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  respond  to  calls 
for  popular  lectures,  address  the  legislature  from  time 
to  time  with  reference  to  matters  between  the  university 
and  the  State,  and  write  for  reviews  and  magazines;  and 
all  this  left  little  time  for  careful  control  of  financial 
matters. 

In  this  condition  of  things  Mr.  Cornell  had  installed,  as 
*  *  business  manager, ' '  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be  of  wide 
experience,  who,  in  everything  relating  to  the  ordinary 
financial  management  of  the  institution,  was  all-powerful. 
But  as  months  went  on  I  became  uneasy.  Again  and 
again  I  urged  that  a  careful  examination  be  made  of 
our  affairs,  and  that  reports  be  laid  before  us  which 
we  could  clearly  understand ;  but  Mr.  Cornell,  always  op- 
timistic, assured  me  that  all  was  going  well,  and  the 
matter  was  deferred.  Finally,  I  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing upon  my  colleagues  in  the  board  tlie  absolute  necessity 
of  an  investigation.  It  was  made,  and  a  condition  of 
things  was  revealed  which  at  first  seemed  appalling.  The 
charter  of  the  university  made  the  board  of  trustees  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  debt  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  aiid 
we  now  discovered  that  we  were  owing  more  than  three 
times  that  amount.  At  this  Mr.  Cornell  made  a  character- 
istic proposal.  He  said:  *'I  will  pay  half  of  this  debt  if 
you  can  raise  the  other  half. ' '  It  seemed  impossible.  Our 
friends  had  been  called  upon  so  constantly  and  for  such 
considerable  sums  that  it  seemed  vain  to  ask  them  for 
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more.  But  we  brought  together  at  Albany  a  few  of  the 
most  devoted,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  amount  was 
subscribed :  four  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  agreed 
to  give  each  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and  this,  with  Mr. 
Cornell's  additional  subscription,  furnished  the  sum 
needed. 

Then  took  place  one  of  the  things  which  led  me  later  in 
life,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  university,  to 
say  that  what  had  seemed  to  be  our  worst  calamities 
had  generally  proved  to  be  our  greatest  blessings.  Among 
these  I  have  been  accustomed  to  name  the  monstrous 
McGuire  attack  in  the  Assembly  on  Mr.  Cornell,  which 
greatly  disheartened  me  for  the  moment,  but  which  even- 
tually led  the  investigation  committee  not  only  to  show 
to  the  world  Mr.  Cornell's  complete  honesty  and  self- 
sacrifice,  but  to  recommend  the  measures  which  finally 
transferred  the  endowment  fund  from  the  State  to  the 
trustees,  thus  strengthening  the  institution  greatly.  So 
now  a  piece  of  good  luck  came  out  of  this  unexpected  debt. 
As  soon  as  the  subscription  was  made,  Mr.  George  W. 
Schuyler,  treasurer  of  the  university,  in  drawing  up  the 
deed  of  gift,  ended  it  with  words  to  the  following  effect : 
* '  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  said  Ezra  Cornell,  Henry 
W.  Sage,  Hiram  Sibley,  John  McGraw,  and  Andrew  D. 
White,  that  in  case  the  said  university  shall  ever  be  in 
position  to  repay  their  said  subscriptions,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  said  entire  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  repaid  into  a  university  fund  for  the  cre- 
ation of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  said  univer- 
sity.'' A  general  laugh  arose  among  the  subscribers,  Mr. 
McGraw  remarking  that  this  was  rather  offliand  dealing 
with  us ;  but  all  took  it  in  good  part  and  signed  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  not  one  of  us  then  expected  in  his 
lifetime  to  see  the  university  able  to  repay  the  money;  but, 
within  a  few  years,  as  our  lands  were  sold  at  better  prices 
than  we  expected,  the  university  was  in  condition  to  make 
restitution.  At  first  some  of  the  trustees  demurred  to 
investing  so  large  a  sum  in  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
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and  my  first  ei¥ort  to  carry  through  a  plan  to  this  effect 
failed ;  but  at  the  next  meeting  I  was  successful ;  and  so,  in 
this  apparently  calamitous  revelation  of  debt  began  that 
system  of  university  fellowships  and  scholarships  which 
has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  higher  instruc- 
tion at  Cornell. 

So  far  as  the  university  treasury  was  concerned,  mat- 
ters thenceforth  went  on  well.  Never  again  did  the  uni- 
versity incur  any  troublesome  debt ;  from  that  day  to  this 
its  finances  have  been  so  managed  as  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration even  of  men  connected  with  the  most  successful  and 
best  managed  corporations  of  our  country.  But  financial 
difficulties  far  more  serious  than  the  debt  just  referred 
to  arose  in  a  different  quarter.  In  assuming  the  ex- 
penses of  locating  and  managing  the  university  lands, 
protecting  them,  paying  taxes  upon  them,  and  the  like,  Mr. 
Cornell  had  taken  upon  himself  a  fearful  load,  and  it 
pressed  upon  him  heavily.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  was, 
indeed,  far  from  the  worst ;  for,  in  his  anxiety  to  bring 
the  university  town  into  easy  connection  with  the  railway 
system  of  the  State,  he  had  invested  very  largely  in  local 
railways  leading  into  Ithaca.  Under  these  circumstances, 
while  he  made  heroic  efforts  and  sacrifices,  his  relations 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  State,  who  still  had  in  his  charge 
the  land  scrip  of  the  university,  became  exceedingly 
difficult.  At  the  very  crisis  of  this  difficulty  Mr.  Cornell 's 
hard  work  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  lay  down  to 
die.  The  university  affairs,  so  far  as  the  land-grant  fund 
was  concerned,  seemed  hopelessly  entangled  with  his  own 
and  with  those  of  the  State:  it  seemed  altogether  likely 
that  at  his  death  the  institution  would  be  subjected  to 
years  of  litigation,  to  having  its  endowment  tied  up  in  the 
courts,  and  to  a  suspension  of  its  operations.  Happily,  we 
had  as  our  adviser  Francis  Miles  Finch,  since  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State,  and  now  dean  of  the 
Law  School— a  man  of  noble  character,  of  wonderfully 
varied  gifts,  an  admirable  legal  adviser,  devoted  person- 
ally to  Mr.  Cornell,  and  no  less  devoted  to  the  university. 
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He  set  at  work  to  disentangle  the  business  relations  of 
Mr.  Cornell  with  the  university,  and  of  both  with  the  State. 
Every  member  of  the  board,  every  member  of  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's family,— indeed,  every  member  of  the  community,— 
knew  him  to  be  honest,  faithful,  and  capable.  He  labored 
to  excellent  purpose,  and  in  due  time  the  principal  finan- 
cial members  of  the  board  were  brought  together  at  Ithaca 
to  consider  his  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  indeed 
a  dark  day;  we  were  still  under  the  shadow  of  "Black 
Friday,"  the  worst  financial  calamity  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Finch  showed  us  that  the  first  thing 
needful  was  to  raise  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  could  be  tendered  to  the  comptroller 
of  the  State  in  cash,  who,  on  receiving  it,  would  im- 
iiiediately  turn  over  to  the  trustees  the  land  scrip,  which 
it  was  all-important  should  be  in  our  possession  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cornell.  He  next  pointed  out  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  separating  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity from  Mr.  Cornell's  estate,  and  these  were  provided 
for.  The  sum  required  for  obtaining  control  of  the  land 
scrip  was  immediately  subscribed  as  a  loan,  virtually 
without  security,  by  members  of  the  board  then  present; 
though  at  that  depressing  financial  period  of  the  country 
strong  men  went  about  with  the  best  of  securities,  unable 
to  borrow  money  upon  them.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Cornell 
was  dead ;  but  the  university  was  safe.  Mr.  Finch 's  plan 
worked  well  in  every  particular;  and  this,  which  appeared 
likely  to  be  a  great  calamity,  resulted  in  the  board  of 
trustees  obtaining  control  of  the  landed  endowment  of 
the  institution,  without  which  it  must  have  failed.  But 
the  weeks  while  these  negotiations  were  going  on  were 
gloomy  indeed  for  me;  rarely  in  iny  life  have  I  been  so 
unhappy.  That  crisis  of  our  fate  was  the  winter  of  1874. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  depressing,  my  family  far  off  in 
Syracuse.  My  main  refuge  then,  as  at  sundry  other  times 
of  deep  personal  distress,  was  in  work.  In  the  little  south- 
west room  of  the  president's  house,  hardly  yet  finished  and 
still  unfurnished,  I  made  my  headquarters.    Every  morn- 
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ing  a  blazing  fire  was  lighted  on  the  hearth;  every  day  I 
devoted  myself  to  university  work  and  to  study  for  my  lec- 
tures. Happily,  my  subject  interested  me  deeply.  It  was 
* '  The  Age  of  Discovery ' ' ;  and,  surrounded  with  my  books, 
I  worked  on,  forgetful,  for  the  time,  of  the  December 
storms  howling  about  the  house,  and  of  the  still  more  fear- 
ful storms  beating  against  the  university.  Three  new  lec- 
tures having  been  thus  added  to  my  course  on  the  Renais- 
sance period,  I  delivered  them  to  my  class;  and,  just  as  I 
was  finishing  the  last  of  them,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  me 
that  Mr.  Cornell  was  dying.  Dismissing  my  students,  I 
hurried  to  his  house,  but  was  just  too  late ;  a  few  minutes 
before  my  arrival  his  eyes  had  closed  in  death.  But  his 
work  was  done— nobly  done.  As  I  gazed  upon  his  dead 
face  on  that  9th  of  December,  1874,  I  remember  well 
that  my  first  feeling  was  that  he  was  happily  out  of  the 
struggle ;  and  that,  wherever  he  might  be,  I  could  wish  to 
be  still  with  him.  But  there  was  no  time  for  unavailing 
regrets.-  We  laid  him  reverently  and  affectionately  to 
rest,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  so  dear  to  him,  within  the 
sound  of  the  university  chimes  he  so  loved  to  hear,  and 
pressed  on  with  the  work. 

A  few  years  later  came  another  calamity,  not,  like  the 
others,  touching  the  foundations  and  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  the  university,  yet  hardly  less  crushing  at  the 
time ;  indeed,  with  two  exceptions,  it  was  the  most  depress- 
ing I  have  ever  encountered.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
university  in  Ithaca,  one  of  the  charter  trustees  who 
showed  himself  especially  munificent  to  the  new  enterprise 
was  Mr.  John  McGraw.  One  morning,  while  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  collection  of  books  sent  by  me  from 
Europe,  endeavoring  to  bring  them  into  some  order  be- 
fore the  opening  day,  his  daughter,  Miss  Jenny  McGraw, 
came  in,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  her  some  of 
our  more  interesting  treasures.  She  was  a  woman  of  kind 
and  thoughtful  nature,  had  traveled  in  her  own  country 
and  abroad  to  good  purpose,  and  was  evidently  deeply 
interested.    Next  day  her  father  met  me  and  said :  ^  ^  Well, 
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yon  are  pressing  us  all  into  the  service.  Jenny  oame  home 
yesterday,  and  said  very  earnestly,  *I  wish  that  I  could 
do  something  to  help  on  the  university';  to  which  I  re- 
plied, *Very  welL  Do  anything  you  like;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  join  in  the  work.'  "  The  result  was  the  gift 
from  her  of  the  chime  of  bells  which  was  rung  at  the 
opening  of  the  university,  and  which,  with  the  additions 
afterward  made  to  it,  have  done  beautiful  service.  .On  the 
bells  she  thus  gave  were  inscribed  the  verses  of  the  ninety- 
fifth  chant  of  Tennyson's  **In  Memoriam";  and  some 
weeks  afterward  I  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  in  her 
hands  what  she  considered  an  ample  return  for  her  gift— 
a  friendly  letter  from  Tennyson  himself,  containing  some 
of  the  stanzas  written  out  in  his  own  hand.  So  began  her 
interest  in  the  university— an  interest,  which  never  fal- 
tered. 

A  few  years  later  she  married  one  of  our  professors,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  her  marriage,  proved  exceedingly 
happy;  but,  alas,  its  happiness  was  destined  to  be  brief  I 
Less  than  two  years  after  her  wedding  day  she  was 
brought  home  from  Europe  to  breathe  her  last  in  her 
husband's  cottage  on  the  university  grounds,  and  was 
buried  from  the  beautiful  residence  which  she  had  built 

• 

hard  by,  and  had  stored  with  works  of  art  in  every  field. 
At  the  opening  of  her  will  it  was  found  that,  while  she 
had  made  ample  provision  for  all  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  her,  and  for  a  multitude  of  charities,  she  had  left  to  the 
university  very  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  a  portion 
of  which  was  to  be  used  for  a  student  hospital,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  for  the  university  library.  Her  husband 
joined  most  heartily  in  her  purpose,  and  all  seemed  ready 
for  carrying  it  out  in  a  way  which  would  have  made 
Cornell  University,  in  that  respect,  unquestionably  the 
foremost  on  the  American  continent.  As  soon  as  this  mu- 
nificent bequest  was  announced,  I  asked  our  leading  law- 
yer, Judge  Douglas  Boardman,  whether  our  charter  al- 
lowed the  university  to  take  it,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
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faxjt  that,  like  most  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  restricted  the  amount  of  property  which  the  university 
could  hold,  and  reminding  him  that  we  had  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limit  thus  allowed.  To  this  he  answered  that 
the  restriction  was  intended  simply  to  prevent  the  endow- 
ment of  corporations  beyond  what  the  legislature  might 
think  best  for  the  commonwealth;  that  if  the  attorney- 
general  did  not  begin  proceedings  against  us  to  prevent 
our  taking  the  property,  no  one  else  could;  and  that  he 
would  certainly  never  trouble  us. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Judge  Boardman  had  long  ex- 
perience and  was  at  the  time  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  I  banished  all  thought  of  difficulty;  though 
I  could  not  but  regret  that,  as  he  drew  Mrs.  Fiske's  will, 
and  at  the  same  time,  knew  the  restrictions  of  our  charter, 
he  had  not  given  us  a  hint,  so  that  we  could  have  had  our 
powers  of  holding  property  enlarged.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  easy  to  have  the  restrictions  removed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislature  shortly  afterward  removed 
them  entirely,  without  the  slightest  objection ;  but  this  ac- 
tion was  too  late  to  enable  us  to  take  the  McGraw-Fiske 
bequest. 

About  a  fortnight  after  these  assurances  that  we  were 
perfectly  safe.  Judge  Boardman  sent  for  me,  and  on  meet- 
ing him  I  found  that  he  had  discovered  a  decision  of  tlie 
Court  of  Appeals— rendered  a  few  years  before— which 
might  prevent  our  accepting  the  bequest. 

But  there  was  still  much  hope  of  inducing  the  main  heirs 
to  allow  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Fiske  to  be  carried  out.  With- 
out imputing  any  evil  intentions  to  any  person,  I  fully  be- 
lieve—indeed, I  may  say  I  know— that,  had  the  matter 
been  placed  in  my  hands,  this  vast  endowment  would  have 
been  saved  to  us ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Personal  com- 
plications had  arisen  between  the  main  heir  and  two  of 
our  trustees  which  increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
situation.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  them  now;  let  all  that 
be  buried ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  day  and  night  I 
labored  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  between  the 
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principal  heir  and  the  university,  and  finally  took  the 
steamer  for  Europe  in  order  to  meet  him  and  see  if  some 
arrangement  could  be  made.  But  personal  bitterness  had 
entered  too  largely  into  the  contest,  and  my  efforts  were 
in  vain.  Though  our  legal  advisers  insisted  that  the  uni- 
versity was  sure  of  winning  the  case,  we  lost  it  in  every 
court— first  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  then  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  finally  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  To  me  all  this  was  most  distressing.  The 
creation  of  such  a  library  would  have  been  the  culmina- 
tion of  my  work;  I  could  then  have  sung  my  Nunc 
dimittis.  But  the  calamity  was  not  without  its  compensa- 
tions. When  the  worst  was  known,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage, 
a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  McGraw  and  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  came 
to  my  house,  evidently  with  the  desire  to  console  me.  He 
said :  *  *  Don 't  allow  this  matter  to  prey  upon  you ;  Jenny 
shall  have  her  library;  it  shall  yet  be  built  and  well  en- 
dowed.'' He  was  true  to  his  promise.  On  the  final  de- 
cision against  us, he  added  to  his  previous  large  gifts  to  the 
university  a  new  donation  of  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  half  of  which  went  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
library  building,  and  the  other  half  to  an  endowment  fund. 
Professor  Fiske  also  joined  munificently  in  enlarging  the 
library,  adding  various  gifts  which  his  practised  eye 
showed  him  were  needed,  and,  among  these,  two  collec- 
tions, one  upon  Dante  and  one  in  Romance  literature,  each 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  William 
Sage  also  added  the  noted  library  in  German  literature 
of  Professor  Zarncke  of  Leipsic ;  and  various  others  con- 
tributed collections,  larger  or  smaller,  so  that  the  library 
has  become,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  As 
I  visit  it,  there  often  come  back  vividly  to  me  remem- 
brances of  my  college  days,  when  I  was  wont  to  enter  the 
Yale  library  and  stand  amazed  in  the  midst  of  the  sixty 
thousand  volumes  which  had  been  brought  together  dur- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  filled  me  with  awe. 
But  Cornell  University  has  now,  within  forty  years  from 
its  foundation,  accumulated  very  nearly  three  hundred 
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thousand  volumes,  many  among  them  of  far  greater  value 
than  anything  contained  in  the  Yale  library  of  my  day; 
and  as  I  revise  these  lines  comes  news  that  the  will  of  Pro- 
fessor Fiske,  who  recently  died  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
gives  to  the  library  all  of  his  splendid  collections  in  Italian 
history  and  literature  at  Florence,  with  the  addition  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Beside  these  financial  and  other  troubles,  another  class 
of  diflSculties  beset  us,  which  were,  at  times,  almost  as  vexa- 
tious. These  were  the  continued  attacks  made  by  good 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  Nation,  who  thought 
they  saw  in  Cornell  a  stronghold— first,  of  ideas  in  re- 
ligion antagonistic  to  their  own ;  and  secondly,  of  ideas  in 
education  likely  to  injure  their  sectarian  colleges.  From 
the  day  when  our  charter  was  under  consideration  at 
Albany  they  never  relented,  and  at  times  they  were  violent. 
The  reports  of  my  inauguration  speech  were,  in  sundry 
denominational  newspapers,  utterly  distorted;  far  and 
wide  was  spread  the  story  that  Mr.  Cornell  and  myself 
were  attempting  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  propa- 
gation of  *  *  atheism ' '  and  '  *  infidelity. ' '  Certainly  nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  purpose  of  either  of  us. 
He  had  aided,  and  loved  to  aid,  every  form  of  Christianity ; 
I  was  myself  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  and  a  trustee 
of  a  denominational  college.  Everything  that  we  could  do 
in  the  way  of  reasoning  with  our  assailants  was  in  vain. 
In  talking  with  students  from  time  to  time,  I  learned  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  pastors  had  earnestly  besought  them 
to  go  to  any  other  institution  rather  than  to  Cornell ;  re- 
ports of  hostile  sermons  reached  us ;  bitter  diatribes  con- 
stantly appeared  in  denominational  newspapers,  and  es- 
pecially virulent  were  various  addresses  given  on  public 
occasions  in  the  sectarian  colleges  which  felt  themselves 
injured  by  the  creation  of  an  unsectarian  institution  on  so 
large  a  scale.  Typical  was  the  attack  made  by  an  eminent 
divine  who,  having  been  installed  as  president  over  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  State,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  denounce  me  as  an  '  *  atheist, ' '  and  to  do  this  especially 
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in  the  x»ity  where  I  had  formerly  resided,  and  in  the  church 
which  some  of  my  family  attended.  I  took  no  notice  of  the 
charge,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way;  but  the 
press  took  it  up,  and  it  recoiled  upon  the  man  who  made  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  comical  of  these  attacks  was  one  made 
by  a  clergyman  of  some  repute  before  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  at  Auburn  in  western  New  York.  This  gentleman, 
having  attended  one  or  two  of  the  lectures  by  Agassiz 
before  our  scientific  students,  immediately  rushed  off  to 
this  meeting  of  his  brethren,  and  insisted  that  the  great 
naturalist  was '  *  preaching  atheism  and  Darwinism ' '  at  the 
university.  He  seemed  about  to  make  a  decided  impres- 
sion, when  there  arose  a  very  dear  old  friend  of  mine,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sherman  Canfield,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Syracuse,  who,  fortunately,  was  a  scholar 
abreast  of  current  questions.  Dr.  Canfield  quietly  re- 
marked that  he  was  amazed  to  learn  that  Agassiz  had,  in 
so  short  a  time,  become  an  atheist,  and  not  less  astonished 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Darwinism;  that 
up  to  that  moment  he  had  considered  Agassiz  a  deeply 
religious  man,  and  also  the  foremost— possibly,  indeed, 
the  last— great  opponent  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  the  resolution  denouncing  Cor- 
nell University  brought  in  by  his  reverend  brother  be 
laid  on  the  table  to  await  further  investigation.  It  was 
thus  disposed  of,  and,  in  that  region  at  least,  it  was  never 
heard  of  more.  Pleasing  is  it  to  me  to  chronicle  the  fact 
that,  at  Dr.  Canfield 's  death,  he  left  to  the  university  a 
very  important  part  of  his  library. 

From  another  denominational  college  came  an  attack 
on  Goldwin  Smith.  One  of  its  professors  published,  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  '  ^  Gospel  Messenger, ' '  an  attack 
upon  the  university  for  calling  into  its  faculty  a  '*  West- 
minster Reviewer";  the  fact  being  that  Goldwin  Smith 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  had  never  written  for  the  ''Westminster  Review" 
save  in  reply  to  one  of  its  articles.  So,  too,  when  there 
were  sculptured  on  the  stone  seat  which  he  had  ordered 
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carved  for  the  university  grounds  the  words,  ^' Above  all 
nations  is  humanity,"  there  came  an  outburst  Sundry 
pastors,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  the  students,  could 
not  tell  whether  this  inscription  savored  more  of  atheism 
or  of  pantheism.  Its  simple  significance— that  the  claims 
of  humanity  are  above  those  of  nationality— entirely  es- 
caped them.  Pulpit  cushions  were  beaten  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  against  us,  and  solemn  warnings  were  renewed 
to  students  by  their  pastors  to  go  anywhere  for  their  edu- 
cation rather  than  to  Cornell.  Curiously,  this  fact  became 
not  only  a  gratuitous,  but  an  effective,  advertisement: 
many  of  the  brightest  men  who  came  to  us  in  those  days 
confessed  to  me  that  these  attacks  first  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  us. 

We  also  owed  some  munificent  gifts  to  this  same  cause. 
In  two  cases  gentlemen  came  forward  and  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  our  endowment  as  their  way  of  showing  disbe- 
lief in  these  attacks  or  contempt  for  them. 

Still,  the  attacks  were  vexatious  even  when  impotent. 
Ingenious  was  the  scheme  carried  out  by  a  zealous  young 
clergyman  settled  for  a  short  time  in  Ithaca.  Coming 
one  day  into  my  private  library,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
very  anxious  to  borrow  some  works  showing  the  more 
recent  tendencies  of  liberal  thought.  I  took  him  to  one 
of  my  book-cases,  in  wliich,  by  the  side  of  the  works  of 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon  and  Thomas  Arnold  and  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  he  found  those  of  Channing,  Parker,  Renan, 
Strauss,  and  the  men  who,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last 
century,  were  held  to  represent  advanced  thought.  He 
looked  them  over  for  some  time,  made  some  excuse  for  not 
borrowing  any  of  them  just  then,  and  I  heard  nothing 
more  from  him  until  there  came,  in  a  denominational 
newspaper,  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  me  for  possessing 
such  books.  Impressive,  too,  must  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  an  eminent  ** revivalist"  who,  in  various  West- 
em  cities,  loudly  asserted  that  Mr.  Cornell  had  died  la- 
menting his  inability  to  base  his  university  on  atheism, 
and  that  I  had  fled  to  Europe  declaring  that  in  America 
an  infidel  university  was,  as  yet,  an  imjiossibility. 
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For  a  long  time  I  stood  on  the  defensive,  hoping  that 
the  provisions  made  for  the  growth  of  religious  life 
among  the  students  might  show  that  we '  were  not  so 
wicked  as  we  were  represented;  but,  as  all  this  seemed 
only  to  embitter  our  adversaries,  I  finally  determined  to 
take  the  oflFensive,  and  having  been  invited  to  deliver  a 
lecture  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  at  New 
York,  took  as  my  subject  *  *  The  Battle-fields  of  Science. ' ' 
In  this  my  effort  was  to  show  how,  in  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  religion,  earnest  and  excellent  men,  for  many 
ages  and  in  many  countries,  had  bitterly  opposed  various 
advances  in  science  and  in  education,  and  that  such  oppo- 
sition had  resulted  in  most  evil  results,  not  only  to  science 
and  education,  but  to  religion.  This  lecture  was  published 
in  full,  next  day,  in  the  *  *  New  York  Tribune ' ' ;  extracts 
from  it  were  widely  copied;  it  was  asked  for  by  lecture 
associations  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  grew  first  into 
two  magazine  articles,  then  into  a  little  book  which  was 
widely  circulated  at  home,  reprinted  in  England  with  a 
preface  by  Tyndall,  and  circulated  on  the  Continent  in 
translations,  was  then  expanded  into  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  *  *  Popular  Science  Monthly, ' '  and  finally  wrought  into 
my  book  on  **The  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology." 
In  each  of  these  forms  my  argument  provoked  attack ;  but 
all  this  eventually  created  a  reaction  in  our  favor,  even  in 
quarters  where  it  was  least  expected.  One  evidence  of  this 
touched  me  deeply.  I  had  been  invited  to  repeat  the 
lecture  at  New  Haven,  and  on  arriving  there  found  a 
large  audience  of  Yale  professors  and  students ;  but,  most 
surprising  of  all,  in  the  chair  for  the  evening,  no  less  a 
personage  than  my  revered  instructor,  Dr.  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey,  president  of  the  university.  He  was  of 
a  deeply  religious  nature ;  and  certainly  no  man  was  ever, 
under  all  circumstances,  more  true  to  his  convictions  of 
duty.  To  be  welcomed  by  him  was  encouragement  indeed. 
He  presented  me  cordially  to  the  audience,  and  at  the 
close  of  my  address  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he 
thoroughly  supported  my  positions  and  bade  me  God- 
speed.   Few  things  in  my  life  have  so  encouraged  me. 
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Attacks,  of  course,  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
some  of  them  violent;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  satisfac- 
tion, when  my  articles  were  finally  brought  together  in 
book  form,  the  opposition  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself. 
There  were  even  indications  of  approval  in  some  quarters 
where  the  articles  composing  it  had  previously  been  at- 
tacked; and  I  received  letters  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  from  a  number  of  eminent  Christian  men, 
including  several  doctors  of  divinity,  and  among  these 
two  bishops,  one  of  the  Anglican  and  one  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  final  result  was  that  slander  against  the  university 
for  irreligion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  very  nar- 
row circles,  of  waning  influence;  and  my  hope  is  that, 
as  its  formative  ideas  have  been  thus  welcomed  by  various 
leaders  of  thought,  and  have  filtered  down  through  the 
press  among  the  people  at  large,  they  have  done  some- 
thing to  free  the  path  of  future  laborers  in  the  field  of 
science  and  education  from  such  attacks  as  those  which 
Cornell  was  obliged  to  suffer. 
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CONCLUDING  YEARS— 1881-1885 

TO  this  work  of  pressing  on  the  development  of  the 
leading  departments  in  the  university,  establishing 
various  courses  of  instruction,  and  warding  off  attacks  as 
best  I  could,  was  added  the  daily  care  of  the  regular  and 
steady  administration  of  affairs,  and  in  this  my  duty  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the  stu- 
dents. The  trustees  formed  a  body  differently  composed 
from  any  organization  for  university  government  up  to 
that  time.  As  a  rule,  such  boards  in  the  United  States 
were,  in  those  days,  self-perpetuating.  A  man  once  elected 
into  one  of  them  was  likely  to  remain  a  trustee  during 
liis  natural  life ;  and  the  result  had  been  much  dry-rot  and, 
frequently,  a  very  sleepy  condition  of  things  in  American 
collegiate  and  university  administration.  In  drawing  the 
Cornell  charter,  we  provided  for  a  governing  body  by  first 
naming  a  certain  number  of  high  State  officers— the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  speaker,  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and .  others ;  next,  a  certain  number 
of  men  of  special  fitness,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  itself;  and,  finally,  a  certain  proportion  elected  by 
the  alumni  from  their  own  number.  Beside  these,  the  eld- 
est male  lineal  descendant  of  Mr.  Cornell,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  were  trustees  ex  officio.  At  the  first 
nomination  of  the  charter  trustees,  Mr.  Cornell  proposed 
that  he  should  name  half  the  number  and  I  the  other  half. 
This  was  done,  and  pains  were  taken  to  select  men  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  large  affairs.    A  very  important  pro- 
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vision  was  also  made  limiting  their  term  of  office  to  five 
years. 

During  the  first  nine  years  the  chairmanship  of  the 
board  was  held  by  Mr.  Cornell,  but  at  his  death  Mr.  . 
Henry  W.  Sage  was  elected  to  it,  who,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
discharged  its  duties  with  the  greatest  conscientiousness 
and  ability.  To  the  finances  of  the  university  he  gave 
that  shrewd  care  which  had  enabled  him  to  build  up  his 
own  immense  business.  Freely  and  without  compensa- 
tion, he  bestowed  upon  the  institution  labor  for  which  any 
great  business  corporation  would  have  gladly  paid  him 
a  verj^  large  sum.  For  the  immediate  management,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  board,  an 
executive  committee  of  the  trustees  was  created,  which 
also  worked  to  excellent  purpose. 

The  faculty,  which  was  at  first  comparatively  small, 
was  elected  by  the  trustees  upon  my  nomination.  In  de- 
ciding on  candidates,  I  put  no  trust  in  mere  paper  testi- 
monials, no  matter  from  what  source;  but  always  saw 
the  candidates  themselves,  talked  with  them,  and  then 
secured  confidential  communications  regarding  them  from 
those  who  knew  them  best.  The  results  were  good,  and 
to  this  hour  I  cherish  toward  the  faculty,  as  toward  the 
trustees,  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  Throughout 
all  the  hard  work  of  that  period  they  supported  me  heart- 
ily and  devotedly;  without  their  devotion  and  aid,  my 
whole  administration  would  have  b6en  an  utter  failure. 

To  several  of  these  I  have  alluded  elsewhere ;  but  one 
should  be  especially  mentioned  to  whom  every  member  of 
the  faculty  must  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude— Professor  Hi- 
ram Corson.  No  one  has  done  more  to  redress  the  balance 
between  the  technical  side  and  the  humanities.  His  writ- 
ings, lectures,  and  readings  have  been  a  solace  and  an  in- 
spiration to  many  of  us,  both  in  the  faculty  and 
among  the  students.  It  was  my  remembrance  of  the  eifecft 
of  his  readings  that  caused  me  to  urge,  at  a  public  address 
at  Yale  in  1903,  the  establishment  not  only  of  professor- 
ships but  of  readerships  in  English  literature  in  all  oav 
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greater  institutions,  urging  especially  that  the  readers 
thus  called  should  every  day  present,  with  little  if  any  note 
or  comment,  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature.  I  can 
think  of  no  provision  which  would  do  more  to  humanize 
the  great  body  of  students,  especially  in  these  days  when 
other  branches  are  so  largely  supplanting  classical  studies, 
than  such  a  continuous  presentation  of  the  treasures  of  our 
language  by  a  thoroughly  good  reader.  What  is  needed  is 
not  more  talk  about  literature,  but  the  literature  itself. 
And  here  let  me  recall  an  especial  service  of  Professor 
Corson  which  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  men  and  women  of 
light  and  leading  in  the  higher  education  of  our  country. 
On  sundry  celebrations  of  Founder 's  Day,  and  on  various 
other  commemorative  occasions,  he  gave  in  the  university 
chapel  recitals  from  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
other  poets  of  the  larger  inspiration,  while  organ  inter- 
ludes were  given  from  the  great  masters  of  music.  Litera- 
ture and  music  were  thus  made  to  do  beautiful  service  as 
yokefellows.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy  in  various  capi- 
tals of  the  modern  world  many  of  the  things  which  men 
who  have  a  deep  feeling  for  art  most  rejoice  in,  but  never 
have  I  known  anything  more  uplifting  and  ennobling  than 
these  simple  commemorations. 

From  one  evil  which  has  greatly  injured  many  Ameri- 
can university  faculties,  especially  in  the  middle  and  west- 
ern States,  we  were  virtually  free.  This  evil  was  the  preva- 
lence of  feuds  between  professors.  Throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  a  great  affliction. 
Twice  the  State  University  of  Michigan  was  nearly 
wrecked  by  them ;  for  several  years  they  nearly  paralyzed 
two  or  three  of  the  New  York  colleges;  and  in  one  of 
these  a  squabble  between  sundry  professors  and  the 
widow  of  a  former  president  was  almost  fatal.  Another 
of  the  larger  colleges  in  the  same  State  lost  a  very  emi-' 
nent  president  from  the  same  cause;  and  still  another, 
which  had  done  excellent  work,  was  dragged  down  and 
for  years  kept  down  by  a  feud  between  itvS  two  fore- 
most professors.     In  my  day,  at  Yale,  whenever  there 
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was  a  sudden  influx,  of  students,  and  it  was  asked  whence 
they  came,  the  answer  always  was, ' '  Another  Western  col- 
lege has  burst  up'';  and  the  ** burst  up"  had  resulted, 
almost  without  exception,  from  faculty  quarrels. 

In  another  chapter  I  have  referred  to  one  of  these  ex- 
plosions which,  having  blown  out  of  a  WesteriL  univer- 
sity the  president,  the  entire  board  of  trustees,  and  all 
the  assistant  professors  and  instructors,  convulsed  the 
State  for  years.  I  have  known  gifted  members  of  facul- 
ties, term  after  term,  substitute  for  their  legitimate  work 
impassioned  appeals  to  their  religious  denominations, 
through  synods  or  conferences,  and  to  the  public  at  large 
through  the  press,— their  quarrels  at  last  entangling  other 
professors  and  large  numbers  of  students. . 

In  my  ** Plan  of  Organization"  I  called  attention  to  this 
evil,  and  laid  down  the  principle  that  **the  presence  of  no 
professor,  however  gifted,  is  so  valuable  as  peace  and  har- 
mony." The  trustees  acquiesced  in  this  view,  and  from 
the  first  it  was  understood  that,  at  any  cost,  quarrels  must 
be  prevented.  The  result  was  that  we  never  had  any  which 
were  serious,  nor  had  we  any  in  the  board  of  trustees.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  my  reflections  i»  that  I  never 
had  any  ill  relations  with  any  member  of  either  body ;  that 
there  was  never  one  of  them  whom  I  did  not  look  upon  as 
a  friend.  My  simple  rule  for  the  government  of  my  own 
conduct  was  tiiat  I  had  no  time  for  squabbling;  that  life 
was  not  long  enough  for  quarrels;  and  this  became,  I 
think,  the  feeling  among  all  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the 
founding  and  building  of  the  university. 

As  regards  the  undergraduates,  I  initiated  a  system 
which,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  was  then  new  in  American 
institutions  of  learning.  At  the  beginning  of  every  year, 
and  also  whenever  any  special  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  I  summoned  the  whole  body  of  students  and  addressed 
them  at  length  on  the  condition  of  the  university,  on  their 
relations  to  it,  and  on  their  duties  to  it  as  well  as  td  them- 
selves; and  in  all  these  addresses  endeavored  to  bring 
home  to  them  the  idea  that  under  our  system  of  giving  to 
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the  graduates  votes  in  the  election  of  trustees,  and  to  repre- 
sentative alumni  seats  in  the  governing  board,  the  whole 
student  body  had  become,  in  a  new  sense,  part  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  were  to  be  held,  to  a  certain  extent,  respon- 
sible for  it.  I  think  that  all  conversant  with  the  history 
of  the  university  will  agree  that  the  results  of  thus  tak- 
ing the  students  into  the  confidence  of  the  governing 
board  were  happy.  These  results  were  shown  largely 
among  the  undergraduates,  and  even  %more  strongly 
among  the  alumni.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  alumni 
associations  were  organized,  and  here  again  I  found  a 
source  of  strength.  These  associations  held  reunions  dur- 
ing every  winter,  and  at  least  one  banquet,  at  which  the 
president  of  the  university  was  invited  to  be  present.  So 
far  as  possible,  I  attended  these  meetings,  and  made  use 
of  them  to  strengthen  the  connection  of  the  graduates  with 
their  alma  mater. 

The  administrative  care  of  tlie  university  was  very  en- 
grossing. With  study  of  the  various  interests  combined 
within  its  organization;  with  the  attendance  on  meetings 
of  trustees,  executive  committee,  and  faculty,  and  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions  in  each  of  these  bodies; 
with  the  general  oversight  of  great  numbers  of  students 
in  many  departments  and  courses;  with  the  constant  ne- 
cessity of  Keeping  the  legislature  and  the  State  informed 
as  to  the  reasons  of  every  movement,  of  meeting  hostile 
forces  pressing  us  on  every  side,  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
our  graduates  throughout  the  country,  there  was  much 
to  be  done.  Trying  also,  at  times,  to  a  man  never  in 
robust  health  was  the  duty  of  addressing  various  as- 
semblies of  most  dissimilar  purposes.  Within  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years  I  find  mention  in  my  diaries  of  a 
largq  number  of  addresses  which,  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, I  could  not  refuse  to  give;  among  these,  those 
before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion ;  before  committees  of  Congress,  on  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction ;  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, on  Education  with  Reference  to  Political  Life ;  before 
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the  National  Teachers '  Association  at  Washington,  on  the 
Relation  of  the  Universities  to  the  State  School  Systems ; 
before  the  American  Social  Science  Association  of  New 
York,  on  Sundry  Reforms  in  University  Management ;  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Teachers  at  Detroit,  on 
the  Relations  of  Universities  to  Colleges;  before  four 
thousand  people  at  Cleveland,  on  the  Education  of  the 
Freedmen;  before  the  Adalbert  College,  on  the  Concen- 
tration of  Meafis  for  the  Higher  Education;  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Saratoga,  on  Education 
and  Democracy;  at  the  Centennial  banquet  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  American  Universities;  and  before  my 
class  at  Yale  University,  on  the  Message  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  the  Twentieth;  besides  many  public 
lectures  before  colleges,  schools,  and  special  assemblies. 
There  seemed  more  danger  of  ^wearing  out  than  of  rusting 
out,  especially  as  some  of  these  discourses  provoked  at- 
tacks which  must  be  answered.  Time  also  was  required 
for  my  duties  as  president  of  the  Ameldcan  Social  Science 
Association,  which  lasted  several  years,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Society,  which,  though  less  engrossing,  im  - 
posed  for  a  time  much  responsibility.  Then,  too,  there 
was  another  duty,  constantly  pressing,  which  I  had  es- 
pecially at  heart.  The  day  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
president  of  the  university  could  be  released  from  his 
duties  as  a  professor.  I  had,  indeed,  no  wish  for  siich 
release ;  for,  of  all  my  duties,  that  of  meeting  my  senior 
students  face  to  face  in  the  lecture-room  and  interesting 
them  in  the  studies  which  most  interested  me,  and  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  fit  them  to  go  forth  and  bring  the 
influence  of  the  university  to  bear  for  good  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large,  was  that  which  I  liked  best.  The  usual  rou- 
tine of  administrative  cares  was  almost  hateful  to  me, 
and  I  delegated  minor  details,  as  far  as  j30ssible,  to  those 
better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  them— especially  to  the  vice- 
president  and  registrar  and  secretary  of  the  faculty.  But 
my  lecture-room  T  loved.  Of  all  occupations,  I  know  of 
none  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  university  pro- 
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fessor  who  feels  that  he  is  in  right  relations  with  his 
students,  that  they  welcome  what  he  has  to  give  them^ 
and  that  their  hearts  and  minds  are  developed,  day  by 
day,  by  the  work  which  he  most  prizes.  I  may  justly  say 
that  this  pleasure  was  mine  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  at  Cornell  University.  It  was  at  times  hard  to 
satisfy  myself;  for  next  to  the  pleasure  of  directing 
younger  minds  is  the  satisfaction  of  fitting  one's  self  to 
do  so.  During  my  ordinary  working-day  there  was  little 
time  for  keeping  abreast  with  the  latest  and  best  in  my 
department;  but  there  were  odds  and  ends  of  time,  day 
and  night,  and  especially  during  my  frequent  journeys  by 
rail  and  steamer  to  meet  engagements  at  distant  points, 
when  I  always  carried  with  me  a  collection  of  books  which 
seemed  to  me  most  fitted  for  my  purpose;  and  as  I  had 
trained  myself  to  be  a  rapid  reader,  these  excursions  gave 
me  many  opportunities. 

But  some  of  these  journeys  were  not  well  suited  to 
study.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  university,  be- 
ing obliged  to  live  in  the  barracks  on  the  University  Hill 
under  many  difficulties,  I  could  not  have  my  family  with 
me,  and  from  Saturday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning 
was  given  to  them  at  Syracuse.  In  summer  the  journey 
by  Cayuga  Lake  to  the  New  York  Central  train  gave  me 
excellent  opportunity  for  reading  and  even  for  writing. 
But  in  winter  it  was  different.  None  of  the  railways  now 
connecting  the  university  town  with  the  outside  world 
had  then  been  constructed,  save  that  to  the  southward; 
and,  therefore,  during  those  long  winters  there  was  at 
least  twice  a  week  a  dreary  drive  in  wagon  or  sleigh, 
sometimes  taking  all  the  better  hours  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  reach  the  train  from  Binghamton  to  Syracuse.  Com- 
ing out  of  my  lecture-room  Friday  evening  or  Saturday 
morning,  I  was  conveyed  through  nearly  twenty-five  miles 
of  mud  and  slush  or  sleet  and  snow.  On  one  journey  my 
sleigh  was  upset  three  times  in  the  drifts  which  made  the 
roads  almost  impassable,  and  it  required  nearly  ten  hours 
to  make  the  entire  journey.    The  worst  of  it  was  that, 
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coming  out  of  my  heated  lecture-room  and  taking  an  open 
sleigh  at  Ithaca,  or  coming  out  of  the  heated  cars  and  tak- 
ing it  at  Cortland,  my  throat  became  affected,  and  for 
some  years  gave  me  serious  trouble. 

But  my  greater  opportunities— those  which  kept  me 
from  becoming  a  mere  administrative  machine— were  af- 
forded by  various  vacations,  longer  or  shorter.  During  the 
summer  vacation,  mainly  passed  at  Saratoga  and  the  sea- 
side, there  was  time  for  consecutive  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  my  work,  my  regular  lectures,  and  occasional  ad- 
dresses. But  this  was  not  all.  At  three  different  times  I 
was  summoned  from  university  work  to  public  duties. 
The  first  of  these  occasions  was  when  I  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  one  of  the  commissioners  to  Santo 
Domingo.  This  appointment  came  when  I  was  thoroughly 
worn  out  with  university  work,  and  it  gave  me  a  chance 
of  great  value  physically  and  intellectually.  During  four 
months  I  was  in  a  world  of  thought  as  different  from 
anything  that  I  had  before  known  as  that  wonderful  is- 
land in  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  diflferent  in  its  climate  from 
the  hills  of  central  New  York  swept  by  the  winds  of 
December.  And  I  had  to  deal  with  men  very  different 
from  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  Cornell.  This 
episode  certainly  broadened  my  view  as  a  professor,  and 
strengthened  me  for  administrative  duties. 

The  third  of  these  long  vacations  was  in  1879-80-81, 
when  President  Hayes  appointed  me  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary in  Berlin.  My  stay  at  that  post,  and  especially 
my  acquaintance  with  leaders  in  German  thought  and  with 
professors  at  many  of  the  Continental  universities,  did 
much  for  me  in  many  ways. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  I  could  thus  absent  my- 
self from  the  university,  but  these  absences  really  enabled 
me  to  maintain  my  connection  with  the  institution.  My 
constitution,  though  elastic,  was  not  robust;  an  uninter- 
rupted strain  would  have  broken  me,  while  variety  of 
occupation  strengthened  me.  Throughout  my  whole  li^o 
I  have  found  the  best  of  all  medicines  to  be  travel  and 
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change  of  scene.  Another  example  of  this  was  during  my 
stay  of  a  year  abroad  as  commissioner  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. During  that  stay  1  prepared  several  additions 
to  my  course  of  general  lectures,  and  during  my  official 
stay  in  Berlin  added  largely  to  my  course  on  German  his- 
tory. But  the  change  of  work  saved  me:  though  minor 
excursions  were  frequently  given  up  to  work  with  book 
and  pen,  I  returned  from  them  refreshed  and  all  the  more 
ready  for  administrative  duties. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  absences  upon  the  university, 
I  may  say  that  it  accorded  with  the  theory  which  I  held 
tenaciously  regarding  the  administration  of  the  university 
at  that  formative  period.  I  had  observed  in  various 
American  colleges  that  a  fundamental  and  most  injurious 
error  was  made  in  relieving  trustees  and  faculty  from 
responsibility,  and  concentrating  all  in  the  president.  The 
result,  in  many  of  these  institutions,  had  been  a  sort  of 
atrophy,— the  trustees  and  faculty  being,  whenever  an 
emergency  arose,  badly  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of  their 
institutions,  and  really  incapable  of  managing  them.  This 
state  of  things  was  the  most  serious  drawback  to  Presi- 
dent Tappan's  administration  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  was  the  real  cause  of  the  catastrophe  which 
finally  led  to  his  break  with  the  regents  of  that  university, 
and  his  departure  to  pjurope,  never  to  return.  •  Worse  still 
was  the  downfall  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  from 
the  position  which  it  had  held  before  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Nott.  Under  Drs.  Nott  and  Tappan  the  tendency  in 
the  institutions  above  named  was  to  make  the  trustees 
in  all  administrative  matters  mere  ciphers,  and  to  make 
the  faculty  more  and  more  incapable  of  administering  dis- 
cipline or  conducting  current  university  business.  That 
system  concentrated  all  knowledge  of  university  affairs 
and  all  power  of  every  sort  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
and.  relieved  .trustees  and  faculty  from  everything  except 
nominal  responsibility.  From  the  very  beginning  I  de- 
termined to  prevent  this  state  of  things  at  Cornell.  Great 
powers  were  indeed  given  me  by  the  trustees,  and  I  used 
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them ;  but  in  the  whole  course  of  my  administration  I  con- 
stantly sought  to  keep  ample  legislative  powers  in  the 
board  of  trustees  and  in  the  faculty.  I  felt  that  the  uni- 
versity, to  be  successful,  should  not  depend  on  the  life  and 
conduct  of  any  one  man ;  that  every  one  of  those  called  to 
govern  and  to  manage  it,  whether  president  or  professor, 
should  feel  that  he  had  powers  and  responsibilities  in  its 
daily  administration.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  inserted  in 
the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  university  a  provision  that 
the  confirmation  by  the  trustees  of  all  nominations  of 
professors  sbould  be  by  ballot ;  so  that  it  might  never  be  in 
the  power  of  the  president  or  any  other  trustee  unduly  to 
influence  selections  for  such  positions.  I  also  exerted  my- 
self to  provide  that  in  calling  new  professors  they  should 
be  nominated  by  the  president,  not  of  his  own  will,  but 
with  the  advice  of  the  faculty  and  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  trustees.  I  also  provided  that  the  elections  of  students 
to  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  the  administration  of 
discipline  should  be  decided  by  the  faculty,  and  by  bal- 
lot. The  especial  importance  of  this  latter  point  will  not 
escape  those  conversant  with  university  management.  I 
insisted  that  the  faculty  should  not  be  merely  a  committee 
to  register  the  decrees  of  the  i)resident,  but  that  it  should 
have  full  legislative  powers' to  discuss  and  to  decide  uni- 
versity affairs.  Nor  did  I  allow  it  to  become  a  body 
merely  advisory:  I  not  only  insisted  that  it  should  have 
full  legislative  powers,  but  that  it  should  be  steadily 
trained  in  the  use  of  them.  On  my  nomination  the  trustees 
elected  from  the  faculty  three  gentlemen  who  had  shown 
themselves  especially  fitted  for  administrative  work  to  the 
positions  of  vice-president,  registrar,  and  secretary;  and 
thenceforth  the  institution  was  no  longer  dependent  on  any 
one  man.  To  the  first  of  these  positions  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor William  Channing  Russel ;  to  the  second.  Professor 
William  Dexter  Wilson ;  to  the  third.  Professor  Oeorge  C. 
Caldwell ;  and  each  discharged  his  duties  admirably. 

Of  the  last  two  of  these  I  have  already  spoken,  and  here 
some  record  should  be  made  of  the  services  rendered  by 
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Dr-  Bussel.  He  was  among  those  chosen  for  the  instruct- 
ing body  at  the  very  beginning.  Into  all  of  his  work  he 
brought  a  perfect  loyalty  to  truth,  with  the  trained  facul- 
ties of  a  lawyer  in  seeking  it  and  the  fearlessness  of  an 
apostle  in  announcing  it.  As  to  his  success  in  this  latter 
field,  there  may  be  given,  among  other  testimonies,  that  of 
an  unwilling  witness— a  young  scholar  of  great  strength 
of  mind,  who,  though  he  had  taken  deep  offense  at  sundry 
acts  of  the  professor  and  never  forgiven  them,  yet,  after  a 
year  in  the  historical  lecture-rooms  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  said  to  me :  *  *  I  have  attended  here  the  lectures  of 
all  the  famous  professors  of  history,  and  have  heard  few 
who  equal  Professor  Russel  and  none  who  surpass  him  in 
ascertaining  the  really  significant  facts  and  in  clearly  pre- 
senting them." 

In  the  vice-presidency  of  the  faculty  he  also  rendered 
services  of  the  greatest  value.  No  one  was  more  devoted 
than  he  to  the  university  or  more  loyal  to  his  associates. 
There  wad,  indeed,  some  friction.  His  cousin,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  once  asked  me  regarding  this,  and.  my  reply 
was  that  it  reminded  me  of  a  character  in  the  ^'Biglow 
Papers ' '  who  *  ^  had  a  dre  'df ul  winnin '  way  to  make  folks 
hate  him."  This  was  doubtless  an  overstatement,  but  it 
contained  truth ;  for  at  times  there  was  perhaps  lacking  in 
his  handling  of  delicate  questions  something  of  the  suavi- 
ter  in  modo.  Hi-s  honest  frankness  was  worthy  of  all 
praise;  but  J  once  found  it  necessary  to  write  him:  ^*I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  thought  it  best  to  send  me.  so  unspar- 
ing a  letter,  but  no  matter;  write  me  as  many  as  you  like; 
they  will  never  break  our  friendship ;  only  do  not  write 
others  in  the  same  strain."  This  brought  back  from  him 
one  of  the  kindest  epistles  imaginable.  Uncompromising 
as  his  manner  was,  his  services  vastly  outweighed  all  the 
defects  of  his  qualities;  and  among  these  services  were 
some  of  which  the  general  public  never  dreamed.  I  could 
tell  of  pathetic  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  on  his  part,  not 
only  to  the  university,  but  to  individual  students.  No  pro- 
fessor ever  had  a  kindlier  feeling  toward  any  scholar  in 
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needy  sickness,  or  trouble.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved 
him  most;  and,  in  the  hard,  early  days  of  the  university, 
he  especially  made  good  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
Cornellian,  not  only- by  his  university  work,  but  by  his  un- 
ostentatious devotion  to  every  deserving  student. 

As  to  my  professorial  work,  1  found  in  due  time  effec- 
tive aid  in  various  young  men  who  had  been  members  of 
my  classes.  Of  these  were  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  who 
afterward  became  my  successor  in  the  presidency  of  Cor- 
nell, and  George  Lincoln  Burr,  who  is  now  one  of  my  suc- 
cessors in  the  professorship  of  history. 

Thus  it  was  that  from  time  to  time  I  could  be  absent 
with  a  feeling  that  all  at  the  university  was  moving  on 
steadily  and  securely;  with  a  feeling,  indeed,  that  it  was 
something  to  have  aided  in  creating  an  institution  which 
could  move  on  steadily  and  securely,  even  when  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  set  it  in  motion  had  been  removed. 

There  was,  however,  one  temporary  exception  to  the  rule. 
During  my  absence  as  minister  at  Berlin  trouble  arose  in 
the  governing  board  so  serious  that  I  resigned  my  diplo- 
matic post  before  my  term  of  service  was  ended,  and  has- 
tened back  to  my  university  duties.  But  no  permanent 
injury  had  been  done;  in  fact,  this  experience,  by  reveal- 
ing  weaknesses  in  sundry  parts  of  our  system,  resulted 
in  permanent  good. 

Returning  thus  from  Berlin,  I  threw  myself  into  uni- 
versity work  more  heartily  than  ever.  It  was  still  difiScult, 
for  our  lands  had  not  as  yet  been  sold  to  any  extent,  and 
our  income  was  sadly  insufficient.  The  lands  were  steadily 
increasing  in  value,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  dispose  of  them  prematurely.  The  work  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  the  institution  was  therefore  severe,  and  the 
loss  of  the  great  library  bequest  to  the  university  also 
tried  me  sorely;  but  I  labored  on,  and  at  last,  thanks  to 
the  admirable  service  of  Mr.  Sage  in  the  management  of 
the  lands,  the  university  was  enabled  to  realize,  for  the 
first  time,  a  large  capital  from  them.    Up  to  the  year  1885 
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they  had  been  a  steady  drain  upon  our  resources;  now 
the  sale  of  a  fraction  of  them  yielded  a  good  revenue* 
For  the  first  time  there  was  something  like  ease  in  the 
university  finances. 

Twenty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  I  had  virtually 
begun  my  duties  as  president  by  drafting  the  university 
charter  and  by  urging  it  upon  the  legislature.  The  four 
years  of  work  since  my  return  from  Berlin  had  tried  me 
severely ;  and  more  than  that,  I  had  made  a  pledge  some 
years  before  to  the  one  who,  of  all  in  the  world,  had  the 
right  to  ask  it,  that  at  the  close  of  twenty  years  of  service 
I  would  give  up  all  administrative  duties.  To  this  pledge 
I  was  faithful,  but  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  much.  The  new  endowment  coming  in  from  the 
sale  of  lands  offered  opportunities  which  I  had  longed  for 
during  many  weary  years;  but  I  felt  that  it  was  best  to 
put  the  managera^ent  into  new  hands.  There  were  changes 
needed  which  were  far  more  difficult  for  me  to  make  than 
for  a  new-comer— especially  changes  in  the  faculty,  which 
involved  the  severing  of  ties  very  dear  to  me. 

At  the  annual  commencement  of  1885,  the  twenty  years 
from  the  granting  of  our  charter  having  arrived,  I  pre- 
sented my  resignation  with  the  declaration  that  it  must 
be  accepted.  It  was  accepted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
me  verj'^  grateful  to  all  connected  with  the  institution: 
trustees,  faculty,  and  students  were  most  kind  to  me.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these  bodies,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  mention  two  evidences  of  their  feeling 
which  touched  me  deeply.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
proposal  that  I  should  continue  as  honorary  president  of 
the  university*  This  I  declined.  To  hold  such  a  position 
would  have  been  an  injury  to  my  successor;  I  knew  well 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  would  be  obliged  to 
grapple  with  questions  which  I  had  left  unsettled  fiom 
a  feeling  that  he  would  have  a  freer  hand  than  I  could  have. 
But  another  tender  made  me  I  accepted :  this  was  that  I 
should  nominate  my  successor.  I  did  this,  naming  my  old 
student  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  had  succeeded 
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me  there  as  professor  of  history— Charles  Kendall  Adaiuts ; 
and  so  began  a  second  and  most  prosperous  adminiig- 
tration. 

In  thus  leaving  the  presidency  of  the  university,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  time  had  come  for  carrying  out  a 
plan  formed  long  before— the  transfer  to  the  univer- 
sity of  my  historical  and  general  library,  which  had  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  and,  in  its  field,  one  of  the  best 
private  collections  of  books  in  the  United  States.  The 
trustees  accepted  it,  providing  a  most  noble  room  for  it  in 
connection  with  the  main  university  library  and  with  the 
historical  lecture-rooms;  setting  apart,  also,  from  their 
resources,  an  ample  sum,  of  which  the  income  should  be 
used  in  maintaining  the  library,  in  providing  a  librarian, 
in  publishing  a  complete  catalogue,  and  in  making  the 
collection  effective  for  historical  instruction.  My  onjy 
connection  with  the  university  thencef or;ward  was  that  of 
a  ti'ustee  and  member  of  its  executive  committee.  In  this 
position  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  sat- 
isfactions of  my  life  to  note  the  large  and  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  during  the  two  administrations 
which  have  isucceeded  my  own.  At  the  close  of  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Adams,  who  had  especially  distin- 
guished himself  in  developing  the  law  department  and 
various  other  important  university  interests,  in  strength- 
ening the  connection  of  the  institution  with  the  State,  and 
in  calhng  several  most  competent  professors,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
during  my  stay  as  minister  to  Germany,  he  being  at  that 
time  a  student  at  the  Univetsity  of  Berlin,— Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  whose  remarkable  powers  and  gifts  have 
more  thai!  met  the  great  expectations  I  then  formed  re- 
garding him,  and  have  developed  the  university  to  a  yet 
higher  point,  so  that  its  number  of  students  is  now,  as  I 
revise  these  lines,  over  three  thousand*  He,  too,  has  been 
called  to  important  duties  in  the  public  service;  and  he 
h^-s  just  returned  after  a  year  of  most  valuable  work  as 
president  of  the  Oommisfiibii  of  the  United  States  to^the 
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Philippine  Islands,  the  university  progressing  during  his 
absence,  and  showing  that  it  has  a  life  of  its  own  and  is 
not  dependent  even  on  the  most  gifted  of  presidents. 

On  laying  down  the  duties  of  the  university  presidency, 
it  did  not  seem  best  to  me  to  remain  in  its  neighbor* 
hood  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  new  administra- 
tion.  Any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  a  position  similar 
to  mine  at  that  period  will  easily  understand  the  reason. 
It  is  the  same  which  has  led  thoughtful  men  in  the 
churches  to  say  that  it  is  not  well  to  have  the  old  pastor 
too  near  when  the  new  pastor  is  beginning  his  duties.  Obe- 
dient to  this  idea  of  leaving  my  successor  a  free  hand,  my 
wife  and  myself  took  a  leisurely  journey  through  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  making 
new  friends.  Returning  after  a  year,  I  settled  down 
again  in  the  university,  hoping  to  complete  the  book  for 
which  I  had. been  gathering  materials  and  on  which  I  had 
been  working  steadily  for  some  years,  when  there  came  the 
greatest  calamity  of  my  life,— the  loss  of  her  who  had  been 
my  main  support  during  thirty  years, —and  work  became, 
for  a  time,  an  impossibility.  Again  I  became  a  wanderer, 
going,  in  1888,  first  to  Scotland,  and  thence,  being  orderied 
by  physicians  to  the  East,  went  again  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  extended  the  journey  through  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Turkey.  Of  the  men  and  things  which  seemed  most 
noteworthy  to  me  at  that  period  I  speak  in  other  chapters. 
From  the  East  I  made  my  way  leisurely  to  Paris,  with 
considerable  stops  at  BudarPesth,  Vienna,  Ulm,  Munich, 
Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  Paris,  London,  taking  notes  in  li- 
braries, besides  collecting  books  and  manuscripts. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1889, 
and  settling  down  again  in  my  old  house  at  Cornell,  I  was 
invited  to  give  courses  of  historical  lectures  at  various 
American  universities,  esx)eeially  one  upon  the  '*  Causes 
of  the  French  Revolution,'*  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbian 
University  in  Washington,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versitv  in  California.     Excursions  to  these  institutions 
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opened  a  new  epoch  in  my  life ;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere. 

During  this  period  of  something  over  fifteen  years,  I 
have  been  frequently  summoned  from  these  duties,  which 
were  especially  agreeable  to  me— first,  in  1892,  as  minister 
to  Russia;  next,  in  1896,  as  a  member- of  the  Venezuelan 
Commission  at  Washington ;  and,  in  1897,  as  ambassador 
to  Germany.  I  have  found  many  men  and  things  which 
would  seem  likely  to  draw  me  away  from  my  interest  in 
Cornell;  but,  after  all,  that  which  has  for  nearly  forty 
years  held,  and  still  holds,  the  deepest  place  in  my 
thoughts  is  the  university  which  I  aided  to  found. 

Since  resigning  its  presidency  I  have,  in  many  ways, 
kept  in  relations  with  it;  and  as  I  have,  at  various  times, 
returned  from  abroad  and  walked  over  its  grounds, 
visited  its  buildings,  and  lived  among  its  faculty  and 
students,  an  enjoyment  has  been  mine  rarely  vouchsafed 
to  mortals.  It  has  been  like  revisiting  the  earth  after 
leaving  it.  The  work  to  which  I  had  devoted  myself  for 
so  many  years,  and  with  more  earnestness  than  any  other 
which  I  have  ever  undertaken,  though  at  times  almost 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  I  have  now  seen  successful 
beyond  my  dreams.  Above  all,  as  I  have  seen  the  crowd 
of  students  coming  and  going,  I  have  felt  assured  that  the 
work  is  good.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that,  just  before  I 
left  the  imiversity  for  the  embassy  at  Berlin,  I  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  the  university  grounds  a  gateway,  on 
which  I  placed  a  paraphrase  of  a  Latin  inscription  noted 
by  ime,  many  years  before,  over  the  main  portal  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  as  follows : 

*'  So  entior  that  daily  thou  mayest  become  more  learned 
and  thoughtful ; 
So  depart  that  daily  thou  mayest  become  more  useful 
to  thy  country  and  to  mankind." 

I  often  recall  the  saying  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  Elizabethan  persecutions,  was  wont  to  gaze 
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at  the  students  passing  out  from  the  gates  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Rome,  on  their  way  to  Great  Britain, 
and  to  say:  **I  am  feasting  my  eyes  on  those  martyrs 
yonder."  My  own  feelings  are  like  his,  but  happier:  I 
feast  my  eyes  on  those  youths  going  forth  from  Cornell 
University  into  this  new  twentieth  century  to  see  great 
things  that  I  shall  never  see,  and  to  make  the  new  time 
better  than  the  old. 

During  my  life,  which  is  now  extending  beyond  the 
allotted  span  of  threescore  and  ten,  I  have  been  engaged, 
after  the  manner  of  my  countrymen,  in  many  sorts  of 
work,  have  become  interested  in  many  conditions  of  men, 
have  joined  in  many  efforts  which  I  hope  have  been  of 
use ;  but,  most  of  all,  I  have  been  interested  in  the  founding 
and  maintaining  of  Cornell  University,  and  by  the  part  I 
have  taken  in  that,  more  than  by  any  other  work  of  my  life, 
I  hope  to  be  judged. 


PART  V 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

AS  ATTACH^  AT  ST.  PETEBSBUBQ —1854-1865 

WHILE  yet  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  my  favorite 
studies  in  history  and  some  little  attention  to 
international  law  led  me  to  take  special  interest  in  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  modern  states;  but  it  nevea* 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  anything  to  do  directly 
with  them. 

Having  returned  to  New  Haven  after  my  graduation, 
intending  to  give  myself  especially  to  modem  languages 
as  a  preparation  for  travel  and  historical  study  abroiad, 
I  saw  one  day,  from  my  window  in  North  College,  my 
friend  Oilman,  then  of  the  class  above  mine,  since. presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  rushing  along  in  great  haste,  and,  on  going  out 
to  greet  him,  learned  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Governor 
Seymour  of  Connecticut,  the  newly  appointed  minister 
to  Russia,  to  go  with  him  as  an  attache,  and  that,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, a  similar  invitation  would  be  extended  to  me. 

While  in  doubt  on  the  matter,  I  took  the  train  for  New 
York  to  consult  my  father,  and,  entering  a  car,  by  a  happy 
chance  found  the  only  vacant  place  at  the  side  of  the. gov- 
ernor. I  had  never  seen  him,  except  on  the  platform  at  my 
graduation,  three  months  before;  but  on  my  introducing 
myself,  he  spoke  kindly  of  my  argument  on  that  occasion, 
which,  as  he  was  **  pro-slavery''  and  I  '*  anti-slavery,' 'I 
had  supposed  he  would  detest;  then  talked  pleasantly  on 
various  subjects,  and,  on  our  separating  at  New  York,  in- 
vited me  so  cordially  to  go  to  Russia  with  him  that  I  then 
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and  there  decided  to  do  so,  and,  on  meeting  my  father, 
announced  my  decision. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1853, 1  sailed  for  England,  with 
Oilman,  and  in  London  awaited  Governor  Seymour,  who, 
at  the  last  moment,  had  decided  not  to  leave  Washington 
until  the  Senate  had  confirmed  his  nomination;  but  this 
delay  proved  to  be  fortunate,  for  theteby  opportunity  was 
aiforded  me  to  see  some  interesting  men,  and  especially 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  previously  been  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, was  afterward  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  at  that  time  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  J^lmes.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  talkers  I  have  ever  known, 
and  my  first  knowledge  of  his  qualities  in  this  respect  was 
gained  at  a  great  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  Mr.  Gteorge 
Peabody,  the  banker.  A  day  or  two  before,  our  minister 
in  Spain,  Mr.  Soule,  and  his  son  had  each  fought  a  duel, 
one  with  the  French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Turgot, 
and  the  other  with  the  Duke  of  Alba,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  want  of  courtesy  to  Mrs.  Soule;  and  the  con- 
versation being  directed  somewhat  by  this  event,  I  recall 
Mr.  Buchanan's  reminiscences  of  duels  which  he  had 
known  during  his  long  public  life  as  among  the  most  in- 
teresting I  have  ever  heard  on  any  subject. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Seymour,  we  went 
on  to  Paris,  and  there,  placing  myself  in  the  family  of  a 
French  professor,  I  remained,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  on  to  St.  Petersburg ;  my  idea  being  to  hear  lectures 
on  history  and  kindred  subjects,  thus  to  fit  myself  by  flu- 
ency in  French  for  service  in  the  attacheship,  and,  by  other 
knowledge,  for  later  duties. 

After  staying  in  France  for  nearly  a  year,  having  re- 
ceived an  earnest  request  from  Governor  Seymour  to 
come  on  to  Russia  before  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  I 
left  Paris  about  the  middle  of  October  and  went  by  way  of 
Berlin.  In  those  days  there  was  no  railroad  beyond  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia,  and,  as  the  Crimean  War  was 
going  on,  there  was  a  blockade  in  force  which  made  it 
impossible  to  enter  Russia  by  sea;  consequently  I  bad 
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seven  days  and  seven  nights  of  steady  traveling  in  a  post- 
coach  after  entering  the  Russian  Empire. 

Arriving  at  the  Russian  capital  on  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  I  was  most  heartily  welcomed  by  the  minister, 
who  insisted  that  I  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
residence  with  him.  Among  the  things  to  which  I  now 
look  back  as  of  the  greatest  value  to  me,  is  this  stay  of 
nearly  a  year  under  his  roof.  The  attacheship,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  those  days,  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  and  in 
no  way  evil ;  but  it  was  afterward  abolished  by  Congress 
on  the  ground  that  certain  persons  had  abused  its  privi- 
leges. I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  it  could  again  be 
made  of  real  service  to  the  country :  one  of  the  best  secre- 
taries of  state  our  country  -has  ever  had,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fish,  once  expressed  to  me  his  deep  regret  at  its  sup- 
pression. 

Under  the  system  which  thus  prevailed  at  that,  time, 
young  men  of  sufficient  means,  generally  from  the  leading 
universities,  were  secured  to  aid  the  minister,  without  any 
cost  to  the  government,  their  only  remuneration  being  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  life  and  study  the  institutions  of 
the  country  to  which  the  minister  was  accredited. 

The  dutv  of  an  attache  was  to  assist  the  minister  in 
securing  information,  in  conducting  correspondence,  and 
in  carrying  on  the  legation  generally;  he  was  virtually  an 
additional  secretary  of  legation,  and  it  was  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  act  as  interpreter.  As  such  I  was  constantly  called 
to  accompany  the  minister  in  his  conferences  with  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  with  the  ministers  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  also  to  be  present  at  court  and  at  ceremonial 
interviews :  this  was  of  course  very  interesting  to  me.  In 
the  intervals  of  various  duties  my  time  was  given  largely 
to  studying  such  works  upon  Russia  and  especially  upon 
Russian  history  as  were  accessible,  and  the  recent  history 
was  all  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  men  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  it  were  still  upon 
the  stage.  One  occasion  especially  comes  back  to  me, 
when,  finding  myself  at  an  official  function  near  an  old 
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general  who  was  allowed  to  sit  while  all  the  others  stood, 
I  learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  still  surviving  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  operations  against  Napo- 
leon, in  1812,  at  Moscow. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  at  our  lega- 
tion there  were  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  not 
only  society  at  large,  but  the  struggle  then  going  on  be- 
tween Russia  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 

The  main  duties  of  the  American  representative  were  to 
keep  his  own  government  well  informed,  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  his  countrymen,  and  not  only  to  maintain,  but 
to  develop,  the  friendly  relations  that  had  existed  for 
many  years  between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  A 
succession  of  able  American  ministers  had  contributed  to 
establish  these  relations :  among  them  two  who  afterward 
became  President  of  the  United  States— John  Quincy 
Adams  and  James  Buchanan;  George  MiflBin  Dallas,  who 
afterward  became  Vice-President ;  John  Randolph  of  Ro- 
anoke; and  a  number  of  others  hardly  less  important  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Fortunately,  the  two  nations 
were  naturally  inclined  to  peaceful  relations ;  neither  had 
any  interest  antagonistic  to  the  other,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  course  of  the  minister  was  plain :  it  was 
to  keep  his  government  out  of  all  entanglements,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  the  two  countries  more  closely 
together.  This  our  minister  at  that  time  was  very  success- 
ful in  doing:  his  relations  with  the  leading  Russians, 
from  the  Emjieror  down,  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  to  the  work  of  men  like  him  is  largely  due  the  fact 
that  afterward,  in  our  great  emergency  during  the  Civil 
War,  Russia  showed  an  inclination  to  us  that  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  holding  back  the  powers  of  western 
Europe  from  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

To  the  feeling  thus  created  is  also  due,  in  some  measure, 
the  transfer  of  Alaska,  which  has  proved  fortunate,  in 
spite  of  our  halting  and  unsatisfactory  administration  of 
that  region  thus  far. 
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The  Czar  at  that  period,  Nicholas  I,  was  a  most  im- 
posing personage,  and  was  generally  considered  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  human  being,  physically  speaking, 
in  all  Europe.  At  court,  in  the  vast  rooms  filled  with 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
great  reviews  of  his  troops,  he  loomed  up  majestically, 
and  among  the  things  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  memory  is  his  appearance  as  I  saw  him,  just  before 
his  death,  driving  in  his  sledge  and  giving  the  militaiy 
salute. 

Nor  was  he  less  majestic  in  death.  In  the  spring  of  1855 
he  yielded  very  suddenly  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
doubtless  rendered  fatal  by  the  depression  due  to  the  ill 
success  of  the  war  into  which  he  had  rashly  plunged'; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterward  it  was  made  my  duty  to  at- 
tend, with  our  minister,  at  the  Winter  PaJace,  the  first 
presentation  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  the  new  Emperor, 
Alexander  II.  The  scene  was  impressive.  The  foreign 
ministers  having  been  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  with  their 
secretaries  and  attaches  beside  them,  the  great  doors  were 
flung  open,  and  the  young  Emperor,  conducted  by  his 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  entered 
the  room.  Tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
gave  his  address  with  deep  feeling.  He  declared  that  if 
the  Holy  Alliance  made  in  1815  had  been  broken,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Russia;  that  though  he  longed  for  peace, 
if  terms  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Western  powers,  at 
the  approaching  Paris  conference,  incompatible  with  Rus- 
sian honor,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faith- 
ful country,— would  retreat  into  Siberia,— would  die  ra- 
ther than  yield. 

Then  occurred  an  incident  especially  striking.  From 
Austria,  which  only  seven  years  before  had  been  saved  by 
Russia  from  destruction  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, Russia  had  expected,  in  ordinary  gratitude,  at  kast 
some  show  of  neutrality.  But  it  had  become  evident  that 
gratitude  had  not  prevented  Austria  from  secretly  joining 
the  hostile  nations ;  therefore  it  was  that,  in  the  course  of 
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the  address,  the  Emperor,  turning  to  the  Austrian  rep- 
resentative, Count  Esterhazy,  addressed  him  with  the 
greatest  severity,  hinted  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  insisted  on  Russia's  right  to  a  different  return. 
During  all  this  part  of  the  address  the  Emperor  Alexander 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  those  of  the  Austrian  minister  and 
spoke  in  a  manner  much  like  that  which  the  head  of  a 
school  would  use  toward  a  school-boy  caught  in  misdoing. 
At  the  close  of  this  speech  eapae  the  most  perfect  example 
of  deportment  I  had  ever  seen :  the  Austrian  minister,  hav- 
ing looked  the  Czar  full  in  the  face,  from  first  to  last, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  feeling,  bowed  solemnly,  re- 
spectfully, with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  then  stood 
impassive,  as  if  woras  had  not  been  spoken  destined  to 
change  the  traditional  relations  between  the  two  great 
neighboring  powers,  and  to  produce  a  bitterness  which, 
having  lasted  through  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteentli 
century,  bids  fair  to  continue  far  into  the  twentieth. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  this  speech  as  an  indication 
fo  our  government  of  what  was  likely  to  be  the  course  of 
the  Emperor,  I  determined  to  retain  it  in  my  mind ;  and, 
although  my  verbal  memory  has  never  been  retentive,  I 
was  able,  on  returning  to  our  legation,  to  write  the  whole 
of  it,  word  for  word.  In  the  form  thus  given,  it  was 
transmitted  to  our  State  Department,  where,  a  few  years 
since,  when  looking  over  sundry  papers,  I  found  it. 

Immediately  after  this  presentation  the  diplomatic 
corps  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which  the  body  of  Nicholas 
lay  in  state.  Heaped  up  about  the  coffin  were  the  jeweled 
crosses  and  orders  which  had  been  sent  him  bv  the  various 
m(marchs  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  midst  of  them,  the 
crowns  and  scepters  of  all  the  countries  he  had  ruled, 
among  them  those  of  Siberia,  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Poland, 
the  Crimea,  and,  above  all,  the  great  crown  and  scepter  of 
the  empire.  At  his  feet  two  monks  were  repeating  prayers 
for  the  dead;  his  face  and  form  were  still  as  noble  and 
unconquerable  as  ever. 

His  funeral  dwells  in  my  memory  as  the  mast  imposing 
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pageant  I  had  ever  seen.  When  his  body  was  carried  from 
the  palace  to  the  Fortress  Church,  it  was  borne  between 
double  lines  of  troops  standing  closely  together  on  each 
side  of  the  avenues  for  a  distance  of  five  miles ;  marshals 
of  the  empire  carried  the  lesser  crowns  and  imperial  in* 
signia  before  his  body;  and^ finally  were  borne  the  great 
imperial  crown,  orb,  and  scepter,  the  masses  of  jewels  in 
them,  and  especially  the  Orloff  diamond  swinging  it  the 
top  of  the  scepter,  flashing  forth  vividly  on  that  bright 
winter  morning,  and  casting  their  rays  far  along  the  ave- 
nues. Behind  the  body  walked 'the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  male  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

Later  came  the  burial  in  the  Fortress  Church  of  St- 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  island  of  the  Neva,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Winter  Palace.  That,  too,  was  most  imposing. 
Choirs  had  been  assembled  from  the  four  great  cathedrals 
of  the  empire,  and  their  music  was  beyond  dreams.  At 
the  proper  point  in  the  service,  the  Emperor  and  his  bro- 
thers, having  taken  the  body  of  their  father  from  its 
coffin  and  wrapped  it  in  a  shroud  of  gold  cloth,  carried  it 
to  the  grave  near  that  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  right  of 
the  high  altar;  and,  as  it  was  laid  to  rest,  and  beautiful 
music  rose  above  us,  the  guns  of  the  fortress  on  all  sides 
of  the  church  sounded  the  battle-roll  until  the  whole  edi- 
fice seemed  to  rock  upon  its  foundations.  Never  had  I 
imagined  a  scene  so  impressive. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  deal, 
in  behalf  of  our  representative,  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,— the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,— Count  Nessel- 
rode.  He  was  at  that  period  the  most  noted  diplomatist 
in  the  world ;  for,  having  been  associated  with  Talleyrand, 
Mettemich,  and  their  compeers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
he  was  now  the  last  of  the  great  diplomatists  of  the  Napo- 
leonic period.  He  received  me  most  kindly  and  said,'*  So 
you  are  beginning  a  diplomatic  career!"  My  answer  was 
that  I  could  not  begin  it  more  fitly  than  by  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Nestor  of  diplomacy,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  •  and  these  words  seemed  to  please  hini.    AVhenever 
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he  met  me  afterward  his  manner  was  cordial,  and  he 
seemed  always  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  favor  the 
best  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  American  colony  in  Russia  at  that  period  was 
small,  and  visitors  were  few;  but  some  of  these  enlivened 
us.  Of  the  more  interesting  were  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  of 
Hartford,  inventor  of  the  revolver  which  bears  his  name, 
and  his  companion,  Mr.  Dickerson,  eminent  as  an  expert 
in  mechanical  matters  and  an  authority  on  the  law  of 
patents.  They  had  come  into  the  empire  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  contract  to  supply  the  Russians  with  improved 
anns  such  as  the  allies  were  beginning  to  use  against  them 
in  the  Crimea;  but  the  heavy  conservatism  of  Russian 
officials  thwarted  all  their  eiforts.  To  all  representations 
as  to  the  importance  of  improved  arms  the  answer  was, 
**Our  soldiers  are  too  ignorant  to  use  anything  but  the 
old  *  brown  Bess.'  "  The  result  was  that  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  sacrificed  by  thousands;  their  inferiority 
in  arms  being  one  main  cause  of  their  final  defeat. 

That  something  better  than  this  might  have  been  ex- 
pected was  made  evident  to  us  all  one  day  when  I  con- 
ducted these  gentlemen  through  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
the  Hermitage,  adjoining  the  Winter  Palace.  After  look- 
ing through  the  art  collections  we  went  into  the  room 
where  were  preserved  the  relics  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
especially  the  machines  of  various  sorts  made  for  him  by 
the  mechanics  whom  he  called  to  his  aid  from  Holland  and 
other  Western  countries.  These  machines  were  not  then 
shut  up  in  cases,  as  they  now  are,  but  were  placed  about 
the  room  and  easy  of  access.  Presently  I  heard  Mr.  Dick- 
erson in  a  loud  voice  call  out:  **Qood  God!  Sam,  come 
here!  Only  look  at  this!''  On  our  going  to  him,  he 
pointed  out  to  us  a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms  and 
another  for  copying  reliefs,  with  specimens  of  work  still 
in  them.  *  *  Look  at  that, ' '  he  said.  *  *  Here  is  Blanchard  's 
turning-lathe,  which  only  recently  has  been  reinvented, 
which  our  government  uses  in  turning  musket-stocks,  and 
whioh  is  worth  a  fortune.    Look  at  those  reliefs  in  this 
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other  machine ;  here  is  the  very  lathe  for  copying  sculpture 
that  has  just  been  reinvented,  and  is  now  attracting  so 
much  attention  at  Paris." 

These  machines  had  stood  there  in  the  gallery,  open  to 
everybody,  ever  since  the  death  of  Peter,  two  hundred 
years  before,  and  no  human  being  had  apparently  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  the  value  of  them. 

But  there  came  Americans  of  a  very  different  sort,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  minister 's  duties  was  to  keep 
his  hot-headed  fellow-citizens  from  embroiling  our  coun^ 
try  with  the  militant  powers. 

A  very  considerable  party  in  the  United  States  leaned 
toward  Russia  and  sought  to  aid  her  secretly,  if  not 
openly.  This  feeling  was  strongest  in  our  Southern  States 
and  among  the  sympathizers  with  slaverj'  in  our  Northern 
States,  a  main  agent  of  it  in  St.  Petersburg  being. Dr. 
Cottman  of  New  OrleaiiP,  tand  its  inaia  causes  being  the 
old  dislike  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  idea  among  pro-sla- 
very fanatics  that  there  was  a  tie  between  their  part  of 
our  country  and  Russia  arising  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  American  Republic  was  blessed  with  slavery,  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  serf 
system.  This  feeling  might  have  been  verj'^  differeaat  had 
these  sympathizers  with  Russia  been  aware  that  at  this 
very  moment  Alexander  II  was  planning  to  abolish  the 
serf  system  throughout  his  whole  empire;  but  as  it  was, 
their  admiration  for  Russia  knew  no  bounds,  and  they 
even  persuaded  leading  Russians  that  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  commit  America  to  the  cause  of  Rassia^ 
even  to  aiding  her  with  arms,  men,  and  privateers. 

This  made  the  duty  of  the  American  minister  at  times 
very  delicate;  for,  while  showing  friendliness  to  Russia, 
he  had  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  her  over-zealous  American 
advocates.  Moreover,  constant  thought  had  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  then  within 
the  empire.  Certain  Russian  agents  had  induced  a  num- 
ber of  young  American  physicians  and  surgeons  who  had 
been  studying  in  Paris  to  enter  the  Russian  army,  and 
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these,  having  been  given  pay  and  rapid  advancement,  in 
the  hope  that  this  would  strengthen  American  feeling 
favorable  to  the  Russian  cause,  were  naturally  hated  by 
the  Russian  surgeons;  hence  many  of  these  young  com- 
patriots of  ours  were  badly  treated,— some  so  severely 
that  they  died,— and  it  became  part  of  our  minister's  duty 
to  extricate  the  survivors  from  their  unfortunate  position. 
More  than  once,  on  returning  with  him  from  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  War,  I  saw  tears  in  Governor  Sey- 
mour's eyes  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  death  of  some  of  these 
young  fellows  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  during  their 
stay  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  war  brought  out  many  American  adventurers,  some 
of  them  curiosities  of  civilization,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  with  several  who  had  plans  for  securing  victory 
to  Russia  over  the  Western  powers.  All  sorts  of  nostrums 
were  brought  in  by  all  sorts  of  charlatans,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  minister  and  his  subordinates  to  keep  these  gentle- 
men within  the  limits  of  propriety  in  their  dealing^  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Russian  authorities  were  at 
times  very  arduous.  On  one  occasion,  the  main  function- 
aries of  the  Russian  army  having  been  assembled  with 
great  difficulty  to  see  the  test  of  a  new  American  invention 
in  artillery,  it  was  found  that  the  inventor's  rival  had 
stolen  some  essential  part  of  the  gun,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  a  vexatious  failure. 

'  One  man  who  came  out  with  superb  plans  brought  a 
militia  colonel's  commission  from  the  governor  of  a  West- 
em  State  and  the  full  uniform  of  a  major-general.  At 
first  he  hesitated  to  clothe  liimself  in  all  his  glory,  and 
therefore  went  through  a  process  of  evolution,  beginning 
first  with  part  of  his  uniform  and  then  adding  more  as 
his  courage  rose.  During  thi6  process  he  became  the 
standing  joke  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  later,  when  he  had 
emerged  in  full  and  final  splendor,  he  became  a  man  of 
mark  indeed,  so  much  so  that  serious  difficulties  arose. 
Throughout  the  city  are  various  corps  de  garde,  and  the 
sentinel  on  duty  before  each  of  these,  while  allowed  merely 
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to  present  arms  to  an  officer  of  lower  rank,  must,  when- 
ever he  catches  sight  of  a  general  officer,  call  out  the  entire 
guard  to  present  arms  with  the  beating  of  drums.  Here 
our  American  was  a  source  of  much  difficulty,  for  when- 
ever any  sentinel  caught  sight  of  his  gorgeous  epaulets  in 
the  distance  the  guard  was  instantly  called  out,  arms  pre- 
sented, and  drums  beaten,  much  to  the  delight  of  our 
friend,  but  even  more  to  the  disgust  of  the  generals  of  the 
Russian  army  and  to  the  troops,  who  thus  rendered  ab- 
surd homage  and  found  themselves  taking  part  in  some- 
thing like  a  bit  of  comic  opera. 

Another  example  was  also  interesting.  A  New  York 
ward  leader— big,  rough,  and  rosy— had  come  out  as  an 
agent  for  an  American  breech-loading  musket  company, 
and  had  smuggled  specimens  of  arms  over  the  frontier. 
Arriving  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
j)eror,  and  after  receiving  handsome  testimonials,  was  put 
in  charge  of  two  aides-de-camp,  who  took  him  and  his 
wife  about,  in  court  carriages,  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
Russian  capital.  At  the  close  of  his  stay,  wishing  to  make 
some  return  for  this  courtesy,  he  gave  these  two  officers 
a  dinner  at  his  hotel.  Our  minister  declined  his  invita- 
tion, but  allowed  the  secretary  and  me  to  accept  it,  and 
^e  very  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  this  permission.  Ar- 
riving at  his  rooms,  we  were  soon  seated  at  a  table  splen- 
Jidly  furnished.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  wife  of  our 
entertainer,  and  at  her  right  one  of  the  Russian  officials, 
in  gorgeous  uniform;  at  the  other  end  of  our  table  was 
our  host,  arid  at  his  right  the  other  Russian  official,  splen- 
didly attired ;  beside  the  first  official  sat  our  secretary,  and 
beside  the  other  was  the  place  assigned  to  me.  The  din- 
ner was  successful :  all  spoke  English,  and  all  were  happy ; 
but  toward  the  end  of  it  our  host,  having  perhaps  taken 
more  wine  than  was  his  wont,  grew  communicative,  and,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
became  personal  courage,  whereupon  he  told  a  story.  Re- 
calling his  experience  as  a  deputy  sheriff  of  New  York,  he 
said: 
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'^When  those  river  pirates  who  murdered  a  sailor  in 
New  York  harbor  had  to  be  hanged,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  hadn't  the  courage  to  do  it  and  ordered  me  to 
hang  them.  I  rather  hated  the  business,  but  I  made  every- 
thing ready,  and  when  the  time  came  I  took  an  e^tra  glass 
of  brandy,  cut  the  rope,  and  off  they  swung.'* 

The  two  Russians  started  back  in  consternation.  Not 
all  their  politeness  could  conceal  it:  horror  of  horrors, 
they  were  dining  with  a  hangman!  Besides  their  sense 
of  degradation  in  this  companionship,  superstitions  had 
been  bred  in  them  which  doubled  their  distress.  A  dead 
silence  fell  over  all.  I  was  the  first  to  break  it  by  remark- 
ing to  my  Russian  neighbor : 

'^You  may  perhaps  not  know,  sir,  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  the  taking  of  life  by  due  process  of  law  is 
considered  so  solemn  a  matter  that  we  intrust  it  to  the 
chief  executive  oflBcers  of  our  counties,— to  our  sheriffs,— 
and  not  to  hangmen  or  executioners. ' ' 

He  looked  at  me  very  solemnly  as  I  announced  this 
truth,  and  then,  after  a  solemn  pause,  gasped  out  in  a 
dubious,  awe-struck  voice,  *'Merci  bien,  monsieur."  But 
this  did  not  restore  gaiety  to  the  dinner.  Henceforth  it 
was  cold  indeed,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  the 
Russian  officials  bowed  themselves  out,  and  no  doubt,  for 
a  long  time  afterward,  ascribed  any  ill  luck  which  befell 
them  to  this  scene  of  ill  omen. 

Another  case  in  which  this  irrepressible  compatriot 
figured  was  hardly  less  peculiar.  Having  decided  to  re- 
turn to  America,  and  the  blockade  being  still  in  force,  he 
secured  a  place  in  the  post-coach  for  the  seven  days  and 
seven  nights'  journey  to  the  frontier.  The  opportunities 
to  secure  such  passages  were  few  and  far  between,  since 
this  was  virtually  the  only  public  conveyance  out  of  the 
empire.  As  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  passport  vised 
at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  in  order  that  he  might  leave 
the  country,  it  had  been  sent  by  the  legation  to  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  a  fortnight  before  his  departure,  but 
imder  various  pretexts  it  was  retained,  and  at  last  did  not 
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arrive  in  time.  When  the  hour  of  departure  came  he  was 
at  the  post-house  waiting  for  his  pass,  and  as  he  had  been 
assured  that  it  would  duly  reach  him,  he  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  delay  the  coach.  He  bribed  one  subordi- 
nate after  another ;  but  at  last  the  delay  was  so  long  and 
the  other  passengers  so  impatient  that  one  of  the  higher 
officials  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  ordered  the  coach  to 
start.  At  this  our  American  was  wild  with  rage  and 
began  a  speech  in  German  and  English— so  that  all  the 
officials  might  understand  it— on  Russian  officials  and  on 
the  empire  in  general.  A  large  audience  having  gathered 
around  him,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  his  hat.  At  this 
he  held  it  on  all  the  more  firmly,  declared  himself  an 
American,  and  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  to 
remove  it.  He  then  went  on  to  denounce  everything  in 
Russia,  from  the  Emperor  down.  He  declared  that  the 
officials  were  a  pack  of  scoundrels;  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  did  not  obtain  his  passport  was  that  he  had  not 
bribed  them  as  highly  as  they  expected;  that  the  empire 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  he  hoped  the  Western  powers 
in  the  war  then  going  on  would  finish  it— indeed,  that  he 
thought  they  would. 

There  was  probably  some  truth  in  his  remark  as  to  the 
inadequate  bribing  of  officials ;  but  the  amazing  thing  was 
that  his  audience  were  so  paralyzed  by  his  utterances  and 
so  overawed  by  his  attitude  that  they  made  no  eflfort  to 
arrest  him.  Then  came  a  new  scene.  While  they  were 
standing  before  him  thus  confounded,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  the  basket  of  provisions  which  he  had  laid  in  for  his 
seven  days'  journey,  and  began  pelting  his  audience, 
including  the  official  above  named,  with  its  contents,  hurl- 
ing sandwiches,  oranges,  and  finally  even  roast  chickens, 
pigeons,  and  partridges,  at  their  devoted  heads.  At 
last,  pressing  his  hat  firmly  over  his  brows,  he  strode 
forth  to  the  legation  unmolested.  There  it  took  some 
labor  to  cool  his  wrath;  but  his  passport  having  finally 
been  obtained,  we  secured  for  him  permission  to  use  post- 
horses,  and  so  he  departed  from  the  empire. 
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To  steer  a  proper  course  in  the  midst  of  such  fellow- 
citizens  was  often  difficult,  and  I  recall  multitudes  of  other 
examples  hardly  less  troublesome;  indeed,  the  career  of 
this  same  deputy  sheriff  at  St.  Petersburg  was  full  of 
other  passages  requiring  careful  diplomatic  intervention 
to  prevent  his  arrest. 

Luckily  for  these  gentlemen,  the  Russian  government 
felt,  just  at  that  time,  special  need  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  powers  not  at  war  with  her,  and  the 
public  functionaries  of  all  sorts  were  evidently  ordered 
to  treat  Americans  with  extreme  courtesy  and  forbear- 
ance. 

One  experience  of  this  was  somewhat  curious.  Our  first 
secretary  of  legation  and  I,  having  gone  on  Easter  eve  to 
the  midnight  mass  at  the  Kazan  cathedral,  we  were  shown 
at  once  into  a  place  of  honor  in  front  of  the  great  silver 
iconostase  and  stationed  immediately  before  one  of  the 
doors  opening  through  it  into  the  inner  sanctuary.  At 
first  the  service  went  on  in  darkness,  only  mitigated  by 
a  few  tapers  at  the  high  altar ;  but  as  the  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight  there  came  suddenly  the  roaring  of  the 
fortress  guns,  the  booming  of  great  bells  above  and 
around  us,  and  a  light,  which  appeared  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  cathedral,  seemed  to  shoot  in  all  directions, 
leaving  trains  of  fire,  until  all  was  ablaze,  every  person 
present  holding  a  lighted  taper.  Then  came  the  mass, 
celebrated  by  a  bishop  and  his  acolytes  gorgeously  at- 
tired, with  the  swinging  of  censers,  not  only  toward  the 
ecclesiastics,  *but  toward  the  persons  of  importance  pres- 
ent, among  whom  we  were  evidently  included.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  dead  stop,  stillness,  and  an  evident  atmo- 
sphere of  embarrassment.  Then  the  ceremony  began  again, 
and  again  the  censers  were  swung  toward  us,  and  again 
a  dead  stop.  Everything  seemed  i)aralyzed.  Presently 
there  came  softly  to  my  side  a  gentleman  who  said  in  a 
low  tone,  **You  are  of  the  American  legation?"  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  He  said,  **This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting ceremony."    To  this  I  also  assented.    He  then  said, 


if 
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**l8  this  the  first  time  you  have  seen  it?"  ^'Yes,''  I  an- 
swered; ''we  have  never  been  in  Russia  at  Easter  before." 
He  then  took  very  formal  leave,  and  again  the  ceremony 
was  revived,  again  the  clouds  of  incense  rose,  and  again 
came  the  dead  stop.  Presently  the  same  gentleman  came 
up  again,  gently  repeated  very  much  the  same  questions 
as  before,  and  receiving  the  same  answers,  finally  said, 
with  some  embarrasisment :  ''Might  I  ask  you  to  kindly 
move  aside  a  little?  A  procession  has  been  waiting  for 
some  time  back  of  this  door,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to 
have  it  come  out  into  the  church."  At  this  Secretary 
Erving  and  I  started  aside  instantly,  much  chagrined  to 
think  that  we  had  caused  such  a  stoppage  in  such  a  cere- 
mony; the  doors  swung  open,  and  out  came  a  brilliant 
procession  of  ecclesiastics  with  crosses,  censers,  lights,  and 
banners. 

Not  all  of  our  troubles  were  due  to  our  compatriots. 
Household  matters  sometimes  gave  serious  annoyance. 
The  minister  had  embraced  a  chance  very  rare  in  Russia, 
— one  which,  in  fact,  almost  never  occurs,— and  had 
secured  a  large  house  fully  furnished,  with  the  servants, 
who,  from  the  big  chasseur  who  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
•minister's  sledge  to  the  boy  who  blew  the  organ  on  which 
I  practised,  were  serfs,  and  all,  without  exception,  docile, 
gentle,  and  kindly.  But  there  was  one  standing  enemy 
—'vodka.  The  feeling  of  the  Russian  peasant  toward  the 
rough  com-brandy  of  his  own  country  is  characteristic. 
The  Russian  language  is  full  of  diminutives  expressive 
of  affection.  The  peasant  addresses  his  superior  as  Ba- 
tnshka,  the  affectionate  diminutive  of  the  word  which 
means  father;  he  addresses  the  mistress  of  the  house  as 
Matushka,  which  is  the  affectionate  diminutive  of  the  Rus- 
sian word  for  mother.  To  his  favorite  drink,  brandy,  he 
has  given  the  name  which  is  the  affectionate  diminutive 
of  the  word  voda,  water— namely,  vodka,  which  really 
means  "dear  little  water."  Vodka  was  indeed  our  most 
insidious  foe,  and  gave  many  evidences  of  its  power;  but 
one  of  them  made  an  unwonted  stir  among  us. 
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One  day  the  minister,  returning  in  his  carriage  from 
making  sundry  oflBcial  visits,  summoned  the  housekeeper, 
a  Baltic-province  woman  who  had  been  admirably  brought 
up  in  an  English  family,  and  said  to  her:  '*  Annette  I  insist 
that  you  discharge  Ivan,  the  coachman,  at  once;  I  can't 
stand  him  any  longer.  This  afternoon  he  raced,  with  me  in 
the  carriage,  up  and  down  the  Nevsky,from  end  to  end,  with 
the  carriages  of  grand  dukes  and  ministers,  and,  do  my 
best,  1  could  not  stop  him.  He  simply  looked  back  at  me, 
grinned  like  an  idiot,  and  drove  on  with  all  his  might. 
It  is  the  third  time  he  has  done  this.  I  have  pardoned 
him  twice  on  his  solemn  pledge  that  he  would  do  better; 
but  now  he  must  go. ' '  Annette  assented,  and  in  the  even- 
ing after  dinner  came  in  to  tell  the  minister  that  Ivan  was 
going,  but  wished  to  beg  his  pardon  and  say  farewell. 

The  minister  went  out  rather  reluctantly,  the  rest  of  us 
following;  but  he  had  hardly  reached  the  anteroom  when 
Ivan,  a  great  burly  creature  with  a  long  flowing  beard  and 
caftan,  rushed  forward,  groveled  before  him,  embraced 
his  ankles,  laid  his  head  upon  his  feet,  and  there  remained 
mumbling  and  moaning.  The  minister  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  nervously  ejaculated:  **Take  him  away! 
Take  him  away!"  But  all  to  no  purpose.  Ivan  could» 
not  be  induced  to  relax  his  hold.  At  last  the  minister 
relented  and  told  Annette  to  inform  Ivan  that  he  would 
receive  just  one  more  trial,  and  that  if  he  failed  again  he 
would  be  sent  away  to  his  owner  without  having  any 
opportunity  to  apologize  or  to  say  good-bye. 

Very  interesting  to  me  were  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
British  residents,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Baird,  the 
head  of  the  iron-works  which  bore  his  name,  and  which, 
at  that  time,  were  considered  among  the  wonders  of  Rus- 
sia. He  was  an  interesting  character.  Noticing,  among 
the  three  very  large  and  handsome  vases  in  his  dining- 
room,  the  middle  one  made  up  of  the  bodies  of  three 
large  eagles  in  oxidized  silver  with  crowns  of  gold, 
I  was  told  its  history.  Wlien  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
—who  afterward  became  the  second  emperor   of  that 
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name— announced  his  intention  of  joining  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Yacht  Club,  a  plan  was  immediately  formed  to 
provide  a  magnificent  trophy  and  allow  him  to  win  it, 
and  to  this  plan  all  the  members  of  the  club  agreed  except 
Baird.  He  at  once  said:  **No;  if  the  grand  duke's  yacht 
can  take  it,  let  him  have  it ;  if  not,  let  the  best  yacht  win. 
If  I  can  take  it,  I  shall.  * '  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  think 
better  of  it,  but  when  the  day  arrived,  the  other  yachts 
having  gradually  fallen  back,  Mr.  Baird  continued  the 
race  with  the  grand  duke  and  won.  As  a  result  he  was 
for  some  years  in  disfavor  with  the  high  officials  sur- 
rounding the  Emperor— a  disfavor  that  no  doubt  cost 
him  vast  sums;  but  he  always  asserted  that  he  was  glad 
he  had  insisted  on  his  right. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  witness  to  a  sad  faux  pas  at  his 
dinner-table.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  an  American  gentleman  who  was  present  was 
so  careless  as  to  refer  to  Queen  Victoria's  proclamation 
against  all  who  aided  the  enemy,  which  was  clearly  leveled 
at  Mr.  Baird  and  his  iron-works.  There  was  a  scene  at 
once.  The  ladies  almost  went  into  hysterics  in  deprecation 
of  the  position  in  which  the  proclamation  had  placed 
them.  But  Mr.  Baird  himself  was  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion :  in  a  very  up-and-down  way  he  said  that  he  of 
course  regretted  being  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
but  that  in  the  time  of  the  alliance  against  the  first  Napo- 
leon his  father  had  been  induced  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  establish  works,  and  this  not  merelv  with  the 
consent,  but  with  the  warm  approval,  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment; in  consequence  the  establishment  had  taken  con- 
tracts with  the  Russian  government  and  now  they  must  be 
executed;  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  his  conscience  was 
entirely  clear;  his  duty  was  plain,  and  he  was  going  to 
do  it. 

On  another  occasion  at  his  table  there  was  a  very  good 
repartee.  The  subject  of  spiritualism  having  been  brought 
up,  some  one  told  a  story  of  a  person  who,  having  gone 
into  an  unfrequented  garret  of  an  old  family  residence. 
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found  that  all  the  old  clothing  which  had  been  stored  there 
daring  many  generations  had  descended  from  the  shelves 
and  hooks  and  had  assumed  kneeling  postures  about  the 
floor.  All  of  us  heard  the  story  with  much  solemnity, 
when  good  old  Dr.  Law,  chaplain  of  the  British  church, 
broke  the  silence  with  the  words,  **That  must  have  been 
a  family  of  very  pious  habits/'  This  of  course  broke  the 
spell. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that  all  my  stay 
in  the  Russian  capital  was  given  up  to  oflScial  routine  and 
social  futilities.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  social  demands 
were  not  very  heavy.  The  war  in  the  Crimea,  steadily 
going  against  Russia,  threw  a  cloud  over  the  court  and 
city  and  reduced  the  number  of  entertainments  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  secured  me,  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
much  time  for  reading,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  valuable 
treatises  I  could  find  on  Russia,  I  went  with  care  through 
an  extensive  course  in  modem  history. 

As  to  Russian  matters,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  Atkinson,  the  British 
traveler  in  Siberia.  He  had  brought  back  many  portfolios 
of  sketches,  and  his  charming  wife  had  treasured  up  a 
great  fund  of  anecdotes  of  people  and  adventure,  so  that 
I  seemed  for  a  time  to  know  Siberia  as  if  I  had  lived  there. 
Then  it  was  that  I  learned  of  the  beauties  and  capabilities 
of  its  southern  provinces.  The  Atkinsons  had  also 
brought  back, their  only  child,  a  son  bom  on  the  Siberian 
steppe,  a  wonderfully  bright  youngster,  whom  they  des- 
tined for  the  British  navy.  He  bore  a  name  which  I  fear 
may  at  times  have  proved  a  burden  to  him,  for  his  father- 
and  mother  were  so  delighted  with  the  place  in  which  he 
was  born  that  they  called  him,  after  it,  **Alatow-Tam 
Chiboulak."^ 

The  general  Russian  life,  as  I  thus  saw  it,  while  intensely 
interesting  in  many  respects,  was  certainly  not  cheerful. 
Despite  the  frivolity  dominant  among  the  upper  class  and 

'  Since  writing  tlie  above,  T  hfivp  had  Hie  pleasure  of  roceiving  a  letter  from  this 
f^entleman,  who  has  for  some  time  held  the  responsible  and  interesting  posi* 
tion  of  siiperintendoiit  of  public  infttruetion  in  the  Ifawaiian  IfllandR,  his  son, 
a  jrraduate  of  rlie  Uiii versify  of  Michigan,  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritorv. 
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the  fetishism  controlling  the  lower  classes,  there  was,  espe- 
cially in  that  period  of  calamity,  a  deep  undertone  of 
melanelioly.  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  Russia,  and,  above  all,  of  the  peasantiy.  They 
seem  sad  even  in  their  sports ;  their  songs,  almost  without 
exception,  are  in  the  minor  key;  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
apparently  charged  with  vague  dread  of  some  calamity. 
Despite  the  suppression  of  most  of  the  foreign  journals, 
and  the  blotting  out  of  page  after  page  of  the  newspapers 
allowed  to  enter  the  empire,  despite  all  that  the  secret  po- 
lice could  do  in  repressing  unfavorable  comment^  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  all  was  going  wrong  in  the 
Crimea.  News  came  of  reverse  after  reverse :  of  the  de- 
feats of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and,  as  a  climax,  the  Ices 
of  Sebastopol  and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  Russian  wars, 
came  utter  collapse  in  the  commissariat  department; 
everywhere  one  heard  hints  and  finally  detailed  stories 
of  scoundrelism  in  high  places:  of  money  which  ought  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  army  supplies,  but  which  bad 
been  expended  at  the  gambling-tables  of  Homburg  oi*  in 
the  Breda  quarter  at  Paris. 

Then  it  was  that  there  was  borne  in  upon  me  the  convic- 
tion that  Russia,  powerful  as  she  seems  when  viewed  from 
the  outside,  is  anything  but  strong  when  viewed  from  the 
inside.  To  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  evident  weaknesses 
resulting  from  autocracy,— the  theory  that  one  man,  and 
he,  generally,  not  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed,  can  do 
the  thinking  for  a  hundred  millions  of  people,— there  was 
nowhere  the  slightest  sign  of  any  uprising  of  a  great  na- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  of,  the  French  against  Europe  in 
1792,  of  the  Germans  against  France  in  1813  and  in  1870, 
of  Italy  against  Austria  in  1859  and  afterward,  and  of  the 
Americans  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861.  There  were  cer- 
tainly  many  noble  characters  in  Russia,  ^nd  these  must 
have  felt  deeply  the  condition  of  things ;  but  there  being 
no  great  middle  class,  and  the  lower  class  having  been 
long  kept  in  besotted  ignorance,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
force  on  which  patriotism  could  take  hold. 

I— 30 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

AS  ATTACHfi  AND  BEARER  OF  DESPATCHES 

IN  WAR-TIME —1855 

THE  spring  of  1855  was  made  interestiBg  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  blockading  fleet  before  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  and  shortly  afterward  I  went  down  to  look  at  it. 
It  was  a  most  imposing  sight :  long  lines  of  mighty  three- 
deckers  of  the  old  pattern,  British  and  BVencli,—one  him* 
dred  in  all,— stretched  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  front 
of  the  fortresses  of  Cronstadt.  Behind  the  fortresses  lay 
the  Russian  fleet,  helpless  and  abject;  and  yet,  as  events 
showed  during  our  own  Civil  War  half  a  dozen  years 
later,  a  very  slight  degree  of  inventive  ability  would  have 
enabled  the  Russians  to  annihilate  the  hostile  fleet,  and  to 
gain  the  most  prodigious  naval  victory  of  modem  times. 
Had  they  simply  taken  one  or  two  of  their  own  great 
ships  to  the  Baird  iron-works  hard  by,  and  plated  them 
with  railway  iron,  of  which  there  was  plenty,  they  could 
have  paralleled  the  destruction  of  our  old  wooden  frigates 
at  Norfolk  by  the  Merrimac,  but  on  a  vastly  greater 
scale.  Yet  this  simple  expedient  occurred  to  no  one;  and 
the  allied  fleet,  under  Sir  Richa^rd  Dundas,  bade  defiance 
to  the  Russian  power  during  the  whole  summer. 

The  Russians  looked  more  philosophically  upon  the 
blockade  than  upon  their  reverses  in  the  Crimea,  but  they 
acted  much  like  the  small  boy  who  takes  revenge  on  the 
big  boy  by  making  faces  at  him.  Some  of  their  carica- 
tures on  their  enemies  were  very  clever.  Fortunately  for 
such  artistic  efforts,  the  British  had  given  them  a  fine 
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opportunity  during  the  previous  year,  when  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  having  made 
a  boastful  speech  at  a  public  dinner  in  London,  and  in- 
vited his  hearers  to  dine  with  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  had 
returned  to  England,  after  a  summer  before  Cronstadt, 
without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Russian  capital. 

I  am  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  collection  of  his- 
torical caricatures  of  all  nations,  and  among  them  all 
there  is  hardly  one  more  spirited  and  comical  than  that 
which  represents  Sir  Charles  at  the  masthead  of  one  of 
his  frigates,  seeking,  through  a  spy-glass,  to  get  a  sight  at 
the  domes  and  spires  of  St.  Petersburg :  not  even  the  best 
efforts  of  Gillray  or  **H.  B.,"  or  Gavami  or  Daumier,  or 
the  brightest  things  in  '* Punch"  or  **Kladderadatsch" 
surpass  it. 

Some  other  Russian  efforts  at  keeping  up  public 
spirit  were  less  legitimate.  Popular  pictures  of  a  rude 
sort  were  circulated  in  vast  numbers  among  the  peas- 
ants,  representing  British  and  French  soldiers  dese- 
crating churches,  plundering  monasteries,  and  murder- 
ing priests. 

Near  the  close  of  my  stay  I  made  a  visit,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Erving,  first  secretary  of  the  legation,  to  Mos- 
cow,—the  journey,  which  now  requires  but  twelve  hours, 
then  consuming  twenty- four ;  and  a  trying  journey  it  was, 
since  there  was  no  provision  for  sleeping. 

The  old  Russian  capital,  and,  above  all,  the  Kremlin, 
interested  me  greatly;  but,  of  all  the  vast  collections  in 
the  Kremlin,  two  things  especially  arrested  my  attention. 
The  first  was  a  statue,— the  only  statue  in  all  those  vast 
halls,— and  there  seemed  a  wondrous  poetic  justice  in  the 
fact  that  it  represented  the  first  Napoleon.  The  other 
thing  was  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  toward  Poland.  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Nicholas's  elder  brother  and  im- 
mediate predecessor,  Alexander  I;  flung  on  the  floor  at 
his  feet  was  the  constitution  of  Poland,  which  he  had 
given,  and  which  Nicholas,  after  fearful  bloodshed,  had 
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taken  away;  and  lying  near  was  the  Polish  scepter  broken 
in  the  middle. 

A  visit  to  the  Sparrow  Hills,  from  which  Najwleon 
first  saw  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin,  was  also  interesting ; 
but  the  city  itself,  though  picturesque,  disappointed  nie. 
Everywhere  were  filth,  squalor,  ^ggary,  and  fetishism. 
Evidences  of  official  stupidity  were  many.  In  one  of  the 
Kremlin  towers  a  catastrophe  had  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Emperor's  funeral,  a  day  or  two  before  our 
arrival:  some  thirty  men  had  been  ringing  one  of  the 
enormous  bells,  when  it  broke  loose  from  its  rotten  fast- 
enings and  crashed  down  into  the  midst  of  the  ringers, 
killing  several.  Sad  reminders  of  this  slaughter  were 
shown  us ;  it  was  clearly  the  result  of  gross  neglect. 

Another  revelation  of  Russian  officialism  was  there 
vouchsafed  us.  Wishing  to  send  a  very  simple  mes- 
sage to  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  went  to  the 
telegraph  office  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk  in  charge. 
Putting  on  an  air  of  great  importance,  he  began  a  long 
inquisitorjal  process,  insisting  on  knowing  our  full  names, 
whence  we  had  come,  where  we  were  going,  how  long  we 
were  staying,  why  we  were  sending  the  message,  etc.,  etc. ; 
and  when  he  had  evidently  asked  all  the  questions  he 
could  think  of,  he  gravely  informed  us  that  our  message 
could  not  be  sent  until  the  head  of  th^  office  had  given  his 
approval.  On  our  asking  where  the  head  of  the  office 
was,  he  pointed  out  a  stout  gentleman  in  military  uniform 
seated  near  the  stove  in  the  further  corner  of  the  room, 
reading  a  newspaper;  and,  on  our  requesting  him  to  notify 
this  superior  being,  he  answered  that  he  could  not  thus 
interrupt  him;  that  we  could  see  that  he  was  busy.  At 
this  Erving  lost  his  temper,  caught  up  the  paper,  tore  it 
in  pieces,  threw  them  into  the  face  of  the  underling  with 
a  loud  exclamation  more  vigorous  than  pious,  and  we 
marched  out  defiantly.  Looking  back  when  driving  off 
in  our  droshky,  we  saw  that  he  had  aroused  the  entire  es- 
tablishment :  at  the  door  stood  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
office,— the  military  coimnander  at  the  head,— all  gazing 
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at  US  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction.  We  expected  to  hear  from 
them  afterward,  but  on  reflection  they  evidently  thought 
it  best  not  to  stir  the  matter. 

In  reviewing  this  first  of  my  sojourns  in  Russia,  my 
thoughts  naturally  dwell  upon  the  two  sovereigns  Nicho- 
las I  and  Alexander  II.  The  first  of  these  was  a  great 
man  scai'ed  out  of  greatness  by  the  ever  recurring  specter 
of  the  French  Revolution.  There  had  been  much  to  make 
him  a  stern  reactionary.  He  could  not  but  remember  that 
two  Czars—his  father  and  grandfather— had  both  been 
murdered  in  obedience  to  family  necessities.  At  his  proc- 
lamation as  emperor  he  had  been  welcomed  by  a  revolt 
which  had  forced  him 

"  To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  — ^ 

a  revolt  which  had  deluged  the  great  parade-ground  of 
St.  Petersburg  with  the  blood  of  his  best  soldiers,  which 
had  sent  many  coflSes  of  the  nobility  to  Siberia,  and  which 
had  obliged  him  to  see  the  bodies  of  several  men  who 
might  have  made  his  reign  illustrious  dangling  from  the 
fortress  walls  opposite  the  Winter  Palace.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  grapple  with  a  fearful  insurrection  in  Poland, 
caused  partly  by  the  brutality  of  his  satraps,  but  mainly 
by  religious  hatreds;  to  suppress  it  with  enormous  car- 
nage; and  to  substitute,  for  the  moderate  constitutional 
liberty  which  his  brother  had  granted,  a  cruel  despotism. 
He  had  thus  become  the  fanatical  apostle  of  reaction 
throughout  Europe,  and  as  such  was  everywhere  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  any  evolution  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  despots  of  Europe  adored  him.  As  symbols  of  his 
ideals,  he  had  given  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  to  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbon  copies  of  two  of  the  statues  which 
adorned  his  Nevsky  bridge— statues  representing  restive 
horses  restrained  by  strong  men ;  and  the  Berlin  populace, 
with  an  unerring  instinct,  had  given  to  one  of  these  the 
name  ''Progress  checked,"  and  to  the  other  the  name 
' '  Retrogression  encouraged. ' '    To  this  day  one  sees  every 
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where  in  the  palaces  of  Continental  rulers,  whether  great 
or  petty,  his  columns  of  Siberian  porphyry,  jasper  bowls, 
or  malachite  vases— signs  of  his  approval  of  reaction. 

But,  in  justice  to  him,  it  should  be  said  that  there  was 
one  crime  he  did  not  commit— a  crime,  indeed,  which  he 
did  not  dare  commit:  he  did  not  violate  his  oath. to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  Finland.  That  was  reserved  for  the 
second  Nicholas,  now  on  the  Russian  throne. 

Whether  at  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
or  at  the  reviews,  or  simply  driving  in  his  sledge  or  walking 
in  the  street,  he  overawed  all  men  by  his  presence.  When- 
•ever  I  saw  him,  and  never  more  cogently  than  during  that 
last  drive  of  his  just  before  his  death,  there  was  forced 
to  my  lips  the  thought:  **You  are  the  most  majestic  being 
ever  created."  Colossal  in  stature;  with  a  face  such  as 
one  finds  on  a  Greek  coin,  but  overcast  with  a  shadow  of 
Muscovite  melancholy ;  with  a  bearing  dignified,  but  with 
a  manner  not  unkind,  he  bore  himself  like  a  god.  And 
yet  no  man  could  be  more  simple  or  aflfable,  whether  in 
his  palace  or  in  the  street.  Those  were  the  days  when  a 
Russian  Czar  could  drive  or  walk  alone  in  every  part  of 
every  city  in  his  empire.  He  frequently  took  exercise  in 
walking  along. the  Neva  quay,  and  enjoyed  talking  with 
any  friends  he  met— especially  with  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  The  published  letters  of  an  American 
minister— Mr.  Dallas— give  accounts  of  many  discussions 
thus  held  with  him. 

There  seemed  a  most  characteristic  mingling  of  his  bet- 
ter and  worse  qualities  in  the  two  promises  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  exacted  on  his  death-bed  from  his  son 
—namely,  that  he  would  free  the  serfs,  and  that  he  would 
never  give  a  constitution  to  Poland. 

The  accession  of  this  son,  Alexander  II,  brought  a 
change  at  once :  we  all  felt  it.  While  he  had  the  big  Rpma- 
noff  frame  and  beauty  and  dignity,  he  had  less  of  the 
majesty  and  none  of  the  implacable  sternness  of  his  father. 
At  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps  on  his  accession 
he  showed  this  abundantly ;  for,  despite  the  strong  deda- 
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rations  in  his  speech,  his  tears  betrayed  him.  Reforms 
began  at  once—halting,  indeed,  but  all  tending  in  the  right 
direction.  How  they  were  developed,  and  how  so  largely 
brought  to  naught,  the  world  knows  by  heart.  Of  all  the 
ghastly  miscalculations  ever  made,  of  all  the  crimes  which 
have  cost  the  earth  most  dear,  his  murder  was  the  worst. 
The  murders  of  William  of  Orange,  of  Lincoln,  of  Gar- 
field, of  Camot,  of  Humbert  I,  did  not  stop  the  course  of 
a  beneficent  evolution;  but  the  murder  of  Alexander  II 
threw  Russia  back  into  the  hands  of  a  reaction  worse  than 
any  ever  before  known,  which  has  now  lasted  nearly  a 
generation,  and  wliich  bids  fair  to  continue  for  many 
more,  unless  the  Russian  reverses  in  the  present  war 
force  on  a  better  order  of  things.  For  me,  looking 
back  upon  those  days,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  even  the 
craziest  of  nihilists  or  anarchists  wild  enough  to  commit 
such  a.  crime  against  so  attractive  a  man  fully  embarked 
on  so  blessed  a  career.  He,  too,  in  the  days  of  my  stay, 
was  wont  to  mingle  freely  with  his  people ;  he  even  went 
to  their  places  of  public  amusement,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  walking  among  them  on  the  quays  and 
elsewhere.  In  my  reminiscences  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
I  give  from  the  lips  of  Prince  Miinster  an  account  of  a 
conversation  under  such  circumstances :  the  Czar  walking 
on  the  quay  or  resting  on  a  seat  by  the  roadside,  while 
planning  to  right  a  wrong  done  by  a  petty  Russian  oflScial 
to  a  German  student.  Therein  appears  not  only  a  deep 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  that  melancholy,  so 
truly  Russian,  which  was  deepest  in  him  and  in  his  uncle, 
the  first  Alexander.  There  dwell  also  in  my  memory 
certain  photographs  of  him  in  his  last  days,  shown  me 
not  long  before  his  death,  during  my  first  official  stay  at 
Berlin.  His  face  was  beautiful  as  of  old,  but  the  melan- 
choly had  deepened,  and  the  eyes  made  a  fearful  revela- 
tion ;  for  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  for  years  had 
known  himself  to  be  hunted.  As  I  looked  at  them  there 
came  back  to  me  the  remembrance  of  the  great,  beautiful, 
frightened  eyes  of  a  deer,  hunted  down  and  finally  at  my 
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mercy,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  in  the  Adirondacks— eyes 
which  haunted  me  long  afterward.  And  there  comes  back 
the  scene  at  the  funeral  ceremony  in  his  honor  at  Berlin, 
coincident  with  that  at  St.  Petersburg— his  uncle,  the 
Emperor  William  I,  and  all  about  him,  in  tears,  and  a 
depth  of  real  feeling  shown  such  as  no  monarch  of  a 
coarser  fiber  could  have  inspired.  When  one  reflects  that 
he  had  given  his  countrymen,  among  a  great  mass  of 
minor  reforms,  trial  by  jury ;  the  emancipation  of  twenty 
millions  of  serfs,  with  provision  for  homesteads ;  and  had 
at  that  moment— as  his  adviser,  Loris  MelikoflF,  confessed 
when  dying— a  constitution  ready  for  his  people,  one  feels 
inclined  to  curse  those  who  take  the  methods  of  revolution 
rather  than  those  of  evolution. 

My  departure  from  Russia  embraces  one  or  two  inci- 
dents which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  Russian 
civilization  of  that  period.  On  account  of  the  blockade,  I 
was  obliged  to  take  the  post  from  St.  Petersburg  to  War- 
saw, giving  to  the  journey  seven  days  and  seven  nights  of 
steady  travel ;  and,  as  the  pressure  for  places  on  the  post 
was  very  great,  I  was  obliged  to  secure  mine  several  Weeks 
beforehand,  and  then  thought  myself  especially  lucky  in 
obtaining  a  sort  of  sentry-box  on  the  roof  of  the  second 
coach  usually  occui)ied  by  the  guard.  This  good  luck  was 
due  to  the  fact  that,  there  being  on  that  day  two  coaches, 
one  guard  served  for  both;  and  the  place  on  the  second 
was  thus  left  vacant  for  me. 

Day  and  night,  then,  during  that  whole  week,  we  rum- 
bled on  through  the  interminable  forests  of  Poland,  and 
the  distressingly  dirty  hamlets  and  towns  scattered  along 
the  road.  My  first  night  out  was  trying,  for  it  was  very 
cold;  but,  having  secured  from  a  dealer  in  the  first 
town  where  we  stopped  in  the  morning  a  large  sheet  of 
felt,  I  wrapped  my  legs  in  it,  and  thenceforward  was 
comfortable.  My  comi)anions  in  the  two  post-coaches 
were  very  lively,  being  mainly  French  actors  and  actresses 
who  had  just  finished  their  winter  campaign  in  Russia; 
and,  when  we  changed  horses  at  the  post-houses,  the  scenes 
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were  of  a  sort  which  an  American  orator  once  character- 
ized as  *  *  halcyon  and  vociferous. ' ' 

Bearing  a  despatch-bag  to  our  legation  at  Paris,  I  car- 
ried the  pass,  not  only  of  an  attache,  but  of  a  bearer  of 
despatches,  ajod  on  my  departure  our  minister  said  to  me : 
'*The  Bussian  officials  at  the  frontier  have  given  much 
trouble  to  Americans  of  late;  and  I  hope  that  if  they 
trouble  you,  you  will  simply  stop  and  inform  me.  You 
are  traveling  for  pleasure  and  information,  and  a  few  days 
more  or  less  will  make  little  difference. ' '  On  arriving  at 
the  frontier,  I  gave  up  my  papers  to  the  passport  officials, 
and  was  then  approached  by  the  officers  of  the  custom- 
house. One  of  these,  a  tall  personage  in  showy  uni- 
form, was  very  solemn,  and  presently  asked:  *'Are  you 
carrying  out  any  specie f  I  answered:  **None  to  speak 
of  ;.only  about  twenty  or  thirty  German  dollars. ' '  Said  he : 
**  That  you  must  give  up  to  me ;  the  law  of  the  empire  does 
not  permit  you  to  take  out  coin.''  *'No,"  I  said;  ^^you 
are  mistaken.  I  have  already  had  the  money  changed, 
and  it  is  in  German  coin,  not  Russian. "  * '  That  makes  no 
difference, ' '  said  he ;  ^  *  you  must  give  it  up  or  stay  here. ' ' 
My  answer  was  that  I  would  not  give  it  up,  and  on  this  he 
commanded  his  subordinates  to  take  my  baggage  off  the 
coach.  My  traveling  companions  now  besought  me  to 
make  a  quiet  compromise  with  him,  to  give  him  half  the 
money,  telling  me  that  I  might  be  detained  there  for  wieeks 
or  months,  or  even  be  maltreated ;  hut  I  steadily  refused, 
and  my  baggage  was  removed.  All  were  ready  to  start 
when  the  head  of  the  police  bureau  came  upon  the  scene 
to  return  our  papers,  ffis  first  proceeding  was  to  call 
out  my  name  in  a  most  obsequious  tone,  and,  bowing  rev- 
erently, to  tender  me  my  passport.  I  glanced  at  the  cus- 
tom-house official,  and  saw  that  he  turned  pale.  The  honor 
done  my  little  brief  authority  by  the  passport  official 
revealed  to  him  his  mistake,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
his  subordinates  to  replace  my  baggage  on  the  coach;  but 
this  I  instantly  forbade.  He  then  came  up  to  me  and 
iBsisted  that  a  misunderstanding  had  occurred.    *^No,"  I 
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said;  ** there  is  no  misunderstanding;  yon  have  only 
treated  me  as  you  have  treated  other  Americans.  The 
American  minister  has  ordered  me  to  wait  here  and  inform 
him,  and  all  that  I  have  now  to  ask  you  is  that  you  give 
me  the  name  of  a  hotel."  At  this  be  begged  me  to  listeii 
to  him,  and  presently  was  pleading  most  piteously ;  indeed, 
he  would  have  readily  knelt  and  kissed  my  feet  to  secure 
my  forgiveness.  He  became  utterly  abject.  All  were 
waiting,  the  coach  stood  open,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party 
were  fastened  upon  us.  My  comrades  besought  me  to 
let  the  rascal  go ;  and  at  last,  after  a  most  earnest  warning 
to  him,  I  gave  my  gracious  permission  to  have  the  bag- 
gage placed  on  the  coach.  He  was  certainly  at  that  mo- 
ment one  of  the  happiest  men  I  have  ever  seen ;  and,  as  we 
drove  off  from  the  station,  he  lingered  long,  hat  in  hand, 
profuse  with  bows  and  good  wishes. 

One  other  occurrence  during  those  seven  days  and 
nights  of  coaching  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  feeling 
which  has  recently  produced,  in  that  same  region,  the 
Kishineff  massacres. 

One  pleasant  Saturday  evening,  at  a  Polish  village,  our 
coach  passed  into  the  little  green  inclosure  in  front  of 
the  post-house,  and  there  stopped  for  a  change  of  horses. 
While  waiting,  I  noticed,  from  my  sentry-box  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  several  well-dressed  people —by  the  cut  of 
their  beards  and  hair,  Jews— standing  at  some  distance 
outside  the  inclosure,  and  looking  at  us.  Presently  two 
of  them— clearly,  by  their  bearing  and  dress,  men  of 
mark— entered  the  inclosure,  came  near  the  coach,  and 
stood  quietly  and  respectfully.  In  a  few  moments  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  movement  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coach:  our  coachman,  a  young  serf,  was  skulking 
rapidly  toward  the  stables,  and  presently  emerged  with 
his  long  horsewhip,  skulked  swiftly  back  again  until  he 
came  suddenly  on  these  two  grave  and  reverend  men, 
—each  of  them  doubtless  wealthy  enough  to  have  bought 
a  dozen  like  him,— began  lashing  them,  and  finally  drove 
them  out  of  the  inclosure  like  dogs,  the  assembled  crowd 
jeering  and  hooting  after  them. 


J 
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Few  evenings  linger-  more  pleasantly  in  my  memory 
than  thaf  on  which  I  arrived  in  Breslau.  I  was  once  more 
outside  of  the  Russian  Empire;  and,  as  I  settled  for  the 
evening  before  a  kindly  fire  upon  a  cheerful  hearth,  there 
rose  under  my  windows,  from  a  rollicking  band  of  univer- 
sity students,  the  *  *  Gaudeamus  igitur. ' '  I  seemed  to  have 
arrived  in  another  world— a  world  which  held  home  and 
friends.  Then,  as  never  before,  I  realized  the  feeling 
which  the  Marquis  de  Custine  had  revealed,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Europe  and  the  disgust  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
nearly  twenty  years  before.  The  brilliant  marquis,  on  his 
way  to  St.  Petersburg,  had  stopped  at  Stettin;  and,  on 
his  leaving  the  inn  to  take  ship  for  Cronstadt  next  day,  the 
innkeeper  said  to  him :  * '  Well,  you  are  going  into  a  very 
bad  country."  **How  so?"  said  De  Custine;  '*when 
did  you  travel  there?"  ** Never,"  answered  the  inn- 
keeper; **but  I  have  kept  this  inn  for  many  years.  All 
the  leading  Russians,  going  aud  coming  by  sea,  have 
stopped  with  me;  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  those 
coming  from  Russia  are  very  glad,  and  those  returning 
very  sad." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  my  journey  across  the 
Continent,  considerable  attention  was  shown  me  at  vari 
ous  stopping-places,  since  travelers  from  within  the  Rus- 
sian lines  at  that  time  were  rare  indeed;  but  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  note  until  my  arrival  at  Strasburg. 
There,  in  the  railway  station,  I  was  presented  by  a  young 
Austrian  nobleman  to  an  American  lady  who  was  going 
on  to  Paris  accompanied  by  her  son ;  and,  as  she  was  very 
agreeable,  I  was  glad  when  we  all  found  ourselves  together 
in  the  same  railway  compartment. 

Some  time  after  leaving  Strasburg  she  said  to  me:  *'J 
don't  think  you  caught  my  name  at  the  station."  To 
this  I  frankly  replied  that  I  had  not.  She  then  repeated  it : 
and  I  found  her  to  be  a  distinguished  leader  in  New  York 
and  Parisian  society,  the  wife  of  an  American  widely 
known.  As  we  rolled  on  toward  Paris,  I  became  vaguely 
aware  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  our  compartment; 
but,  being  occupied  with  a  book,  T  paid  little  attention  to 
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the  raatter.  There  were  seven  of  us.  Pacing  each  othei?  at 
one  door  were  the  American  lady,  whom  I  will  call  *'Mr8, 
X./'  and  myself;  at  her  left  was  her  maid,  then  a  Tacant 
seat,  and  then  at  the  other  door  a  German  lady,  richly  at- 
tired, evidently  of  high  degree,  and  probably  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  Facing  this  Grerman  lady  sat  an  elegantly 
dressed  young  man  of  about  thirty,  also  of  aristocratic 
manners,  and  a  German.  Between  this  gentleman  and  my- 
self sat  the  son  of  Mrs.  X.  and  the  Austrian  gentleman 
who  had  presented  me  to  her. 

Presently  Mrs.  X.  bent  over  toward  me  and  asked,  in 
an  undertone,  **What  do  you  think  is  the  relationship 
between  those  two  people  at  the  other  door ! "  I  ariswered 
that  quite  likely  they  were  brother  and  sister.  *  *  No, ' '  said 
she;  '*they  are  man  and  wife."  I  answered,  **That  can 
hardly  be;  there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  twenty  years 
in  the  young  man^s  favor."  ^* Depend  upon  it,"  she 
said,  ''they  are  man  and  wife;  it  is  a  manage  de  conve- 
nance;  she  is  dressed  to  look  as  young  as  possible."  At 
this  I  expressed  new  doubts,  and  the  discussion  dropped. 

Presently  the  young  German  gentleman  said  some- 
thing to  the  lady  opposite  him  which  indicated  that  he 
had  lived  in  Berlin;  whereupon  Mrs.  X.  asked  him,  di- 
agonally across  the  car,  if  he  had  been  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. At  this  he  turned  in  some  surprise  and  answered, 
civilly  but  coldly,  ''Yes,  madam."  Then  he  turned  away 
to  converse  with  the  lady  who  accompanied  him.  Mrs.  X., 
nothing  daunted,  i:)ersisted,  and  asked,  "Have  you  been 
recently  at  the  university?"  Before  he  could  reply  the 
lady  opposite  him  turned  to  Mrs.  X.  and  said  most  haugh- 
tily, ' '  Mon  Dieu,  madam,  you  must  see  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  desire  any  conversation  with  you."  At  this 
Mrs.  X.  became  very  humble,  and  rejoined  most  peni- 
tently, ' '  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  I  had  known  that 
the  gentleman's  mother  did  not  wish  him  to  talk  with  a 
stranger,  I  would  not  have  spoken  to  him."  At  this  the 
German  lady  started  as  if  stung,  turned  very  red,  and 
replied,  "Pardon,  madam,  I  am  not  the  mother  of  the 
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gentleman."  At  this  the  humble  manner  of  Mrs.  X,  was 
flung  off  in  an  instant,  and  turning  fiercely  upon  the 
German  lady,  she  said,  **  Madam,  since  you  are  not 
the  mother  of  the  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be 
his  wife,  by  what  right  do  you  interfere  to  prevent  his 
answering  me?*'  The  lady  thus  addressed  started  again 
as  if  stabbed,  turned  pale,  and  gasped  out,  **  Pardon, 
madam ;  I  am  the  wife  of  the  gentleman."  Instantly  Mrs. 
X.  became  again  penitently  apologetic,  and  answered, 
''Madam,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons;  I  will  not  speak 
again  to  the  gentleman";  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said 
very  solemnly,  but  loudly,  so  that  all  might  hear,  ''Hea- 
vens! can  it  be  possible!" 

By  this  time  we  were  all  in  distress,  the  German  lady 
almost  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  her  husband  hardly  less 
so*  At  various  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
I  heard  them  affecting  to  laugh  the  matter  off,  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  thrust  from  my  fair  compatriot  had  cut  deep 
and  would  last  long* 

Arriving  at  our  destination,  I  obtained  the  key  to  the 
mystery.  On  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  X.,  I  said,  ' '  That  was 
rather  severe  treatment  which  you  administered  to  the 
German  lady."  "Yes,"  she  answered;  "it  will  teach  her 
never  again  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  insult  an  American 
woman."  She  then  told  me  that  the  lady  had  been  evi- 
dently vexed  because  Mrs.  X.  had  brought  her  maid  into 
the  compartment;  and  that  this  aristocratic  dame  had 
shown  her  feeling  by  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
nose,  by  sniffing,  and  by  various  other  signs  of  disgust. 
"And  then,"  said  Mrs.  X.,  "I  determined  to  teach  her  a 
lesson. ' ' 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  X.  again.  After  a  brilliant  social  car- 
reer of  a  few  years  she  died ;  but  her  son,  who  was  then  a 
boy  of  twelve  years,  in  a  short  jacket,  has  since  become 
very  prominent  in  Europe  and  America,  and,  in  a  way,  in- 
fluential. 

In  Paris  I  delivered  my  despatches  to  our  minister,  Mr. 
Mason ;  was  introduced  to  Baron  Seebach,  the  Saxon  min- 
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ister,  Nesselrode's  son-in-law,  who  was  a  leading  person- 
age at  the  conference  of  the  great  powers  4;hen  in 
session;  and  saw  various  interesting  men,  among  them 
sundry  young  oflBcers  of  the  United  States  army,  .who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea  in  order  to  observe  the 
warlike  operations  going  on  there,  and  one  of  them, 
McClellan,  also  on  hife  way  to  the  head  of  our  own  army 
in  the  Civil  War  which  began  a  few  years  later. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  first  great  French  Exposition— 
that  of  1855.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  had  opened  it 
with  much  pomp ;  and,  though  the  whole  affair  was  petty 
compared  with  what  we  have  known  since,  it  attracted 
visitors  from  the  whole  world,  and  among  them  came 
Horace  Greeley. 

As  he  shuffled  along  the  boulevards  and  streets  of  Paris, 
in  his  mooning  way,  he  attracted  much  wondering  at- 
tention, but  was  himself  very  unhappy  because  his  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language  prevented  his  talking  with 
the  people  about  him. 

He  had  just  gone  through  a  singular  experience,  having, 
the  day  before  my  arrival,  been  released  from  Clichy 
prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  debt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  comical  than  the  whole  business  from  first 
to  last.  A  year  or  two  previously  there  had  taken  place 
in  New  York,  on  what  has  been  since  known  as  Reservoir 
Square,  an  international  exposition  which,  for  its  day, 
was  very  creditable;  but,  this  exposition  having  ended 
in  bankruptcy,  a  new  board  of  commissioners  had  been 
chosen,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  secure  public  confidence, 
and  among  these  was  Mr.  Greeley. 

Yet  even  under  this  new  board  the  exposition  had  not 
been  a  success ;  and  it  had  been  finally  wound  up  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  way,  many  people  complaining  that  their 
exhibits  had  not  been  returned  to  them— among  these  a 
French  sculptor  of  more  ambition  than  repute,  who  had 
sent  a  plaster  cast  of  some  sort  of  allegorical  figure  to 
which  he  attributed  an  enormous  value.  Having  sought 
in  vain  for  redress  in  America,  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
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there  awaited  the  coming  of  some  one  of  the  directors; 
and  the  first  of  these  whom  he  caught  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Greeley  himself,  wlio,  soon  after  arriving  in  Paris, 
was  arrested  for  the  debt  and  taken  to  Clichy  prison. 

Much  feeling  was  shown  by  the  American  community. 
Every  one  knew  that  Mr.  Greeley's  connection  with  the 
New  York  exposition  was  merely  of  a  good-natured,  nomi- 
nal sort.  It  therefore  became  the  fashion  among  travel- 
ing Americans  to  visit  him  while  thus  in  durance  vile; 
and  among  those  who  thus  called  upon  him  were  two 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  both  of  whom 
he  had  most  bitterly  opposed— Mr.  Van  Bur  en  and  Mr. 
Fillmore. 

The  American  legation  having  made  very  earnest  rep- 
resentations, the  prisoner  was  soon  released ;  and  the  most 
tangible  result  of  the  whole  business  was  a  letter,  very 
pithy  and  characteristic,  which  Greeley  wrote  to  the  **New 
York  Tribune,''  giving  this  strange  experience,  and  clos- 
ing with  the  words:  **So  ended  my  last  chance  to  learn 
French. ' ' 

A  day  or  two  after  his  release  I  met  him  at  the  student 
restaurant  of  Madame  Busque.  A  large  company  of 
Americans  were  present ;  and  shortly  after  taking  his  seat 
at  table  he  tried  to  ask  for  some  green  string-beans, 
which  were  then  in  season.  Addressing  one  of  the  serving- 
maids,  he  said,  **Flawronce,  donney  moy— donney  moy— 
donney  moy-—'*;  and  then,  unable  to  remember  the  word, 
he  impatiently  screamed  out  in  a  high  treble,  thrusting  out 
his  plate  at  the  same  time,  ''beans!''  The  crowd  of  us 
burst  into  laughter;  whereupon  Donn  Piatt,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  legation  at  Paris  and  afterward  editor  of  the 
** Capital"  at  Washington,  said:  *'Why,  Greeley,  you 
don 't  improve  a  bit ;  you  knew  beans  yesterday. ' ' 

This  restaurant  of  Madame  Busque 's  had  been,  for 
some  years,  a  place' of  resort  for  American  students  and 
their  traveling  friends.  The  few  dishes  served,  though 
simple,  were  good;  all  was  plain;  there  were  no  table- 
cloths ;  but  the  place  was  made  attractive  by  the  portraits 
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of  various  American  artists  and  students  who  had  fre- 
quented the  place  in  days  gone  by,  and  who  had  left  these 
adornments  to  the  good  old  madame. 

It  was  a  simple  cremerie  in  the  Rue  de  la  Michodiere, 
a  little  way  out  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  and  its 
success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Madame  Busque,  the  kind- 
est old  lady  alive,  had  learned  how  to  make  sundry  Ameri- 
can dishes,  and  had  placed  a  sign  in  the  window  as  fol- 
lows: ^'Aux  Americains.  Specialite  de  Pumpkin  Pie  et 
de  Buckwheat  Cakes/'  Never  was  there  a  more  jolly 
restaurant.  One  met  there,  not  only  students  and  artists, 
but  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  American  public 
life.  The  specialties  as  given  on  the  sign-board  were  well 
prepared ;  and  many  were  the  lamentations  when  the  dear 
old  madame  died,  and  the  restaurant,  being  transferred 
to  another  part  of  Paris,  became  pretentious  and  fell  into 
oblivion. 

Another  occurrence  at  the  exposition  dwells  vividly  in 
my  memory.  One  day,  in  going  through  the  annex  in  which 
there  was  a  show  of  domestic  animals,  I  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  a  wonderful  goat  which  was  there  tethered. 
He  was  very  large,  with  a  majestic  head,  spreading  horns, 
and  long,  white,  curly  beard.  Presently  a  party  of  French 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  evidently  of  the  higher  class,  came 
along  and  joined  the  crowd  gazing  at  the  animal.  In  a 
few  moments  one  of  the  ladies,  anxious  to  hurry  on,  said 
to  the  large  and  dignified  elderly  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  **Mais  viens  done";  to  which  he  answered, 
**Non,  laisse  moi  le  regarder;  celui-la  ressemble  tant  au 
bon  Dieu. ' ' 

This  remark,  which  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
would  have  aroused  horror  as  blasphemy,  was  simply 
answered  by  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  party  passed  on ; 
yet  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  attitude 
toward  the  Supreme  Being  was  pos'sible  after  a  fifteen 
hundred  years'  monopoly  of  teaching  by  the  church  which 
insists  that  to  it  alone  should  be  intrusted  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  French  people. 
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After  staying  a  few  weeks  at  the  French  capital,  I  left 
for  a  short  tour  in  Switzerland.  The  only  occurrence  on 
this  journey  possibly  worthy  of  note  was  at  the  hospice 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  On  a  day  early  in  September  1 
had  walked  over  the  Tete  Noire  with  two  long-legged 
Englishmen,  and  had  so  tired  myself  that  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  too  late  to  catch  the  diligence  from  Martigny ; 
so  that,  on  awaking  toward  noon,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  but  to  walk,  and  I  started  on  that  rather  toilsome 
journey  alone.  After  plodding  upward  some  miles  along 
the  road  toward  the  hosi)ice,  I  was  very  weary  indeed,  but 
felt  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  rest,  since  the  banks  of 
snow  on  both  sides  of  the  road  would  be  sure  to  give  me 
a  deadly  chill;  and  I  therefore  kept  steadily  on.  Pres- 
ently I  overtook  a  small  party,  apparently  English,  also 
going  up  the  pass;  and,  at  some  distance  in  advance  of 
them,  alone,  a  large  woman  with  a  very  striking  and  even 
masculine  face.  I  had  certainly  seen  the  face  before,  but 
where  I  could  not  imagine. .  Arriving  finally  at  the  hos- 
pice, very  tired,  we  were,  after  some  waiting,  invited  out 
to  a  good  dinner  by  the  two  fathers  deputed  for  the 
purpose;  and  there,  among  the  guests,  I  again  saw  the 
lady,  and  was  again  puzzled  to  know  where  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  her.  As  the  dinner  went  on  the  two  monks 
gave  accounts  of  life  at  the  hospice,  rescues  from  ava- 
lanches, and  the  like,  and  various  questions  were  asked; 
but  the  unknown  lady  sat  perfectly  still,  uttering  not  a 
word,  until  suddenly,  just  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  she 
put  a  question  across  the  table  to  one  of  the  fathers.  It 
came  almost  like  a  peal  of  thunder— deep,  strong,  rolling 
through  the  room,  startling  all  of  us,  and  fairly  taking  the 
breath  away  from  the  good  monk  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed; but  he  presently  rallied,  and  in  a  rather  faltering 
tone  made  answer.  That  was  all.  But  on  this  I  at  once 
recognized  her:  it  was  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  whom,  years 
before,  I  had  heard  interpreting  Shakspere. 

Whether  this  episode  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not, 
I  soon  found  myself  in  rather  a  bad  way.    The  fatigues  of 
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the  two  previous  days  had  been  too  much  for  me.  I  felt 
very  wretched,  and  presently  one  of  the  brothers  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  whether  I  was  ill.  I  answered  that  I 
was  tired;  whereupon  he  said  kindly,  *'Come  with  me." 
I  went.  He  took  me  to  a  neat,  tidy  little  cell ;  put  me  into 
bed  as  carefully  as  my  grandmother  had  ever  done ;  tucked 
me  in;  brought  me  some  weak,  hot  tea;  and  left  me 
with  various  kind  injunctions.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
I  was  aroused  by  the  singing  of  the  monks  in  the  chapel, 
but  dozed  on  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  when,  feeling 
entirely  rested,  I  rose  and,  after  breakfast,  left  the  monas- 
tery, with  a  party  of  newly  made  American  friends,  in  as 
good  condition  as  ever,  and  with  a  very  grateful  feeling 
toward  my  entertainers.  Against  monks  generally  I  must 
confess  to  a  prejudice ;  but  the  memory  of  these  brothers 
of  St.  Bernard  I  still  cherish  with  a  real  affection. 

Stopping  at  various  interesting  historic  places,  and  es- 
pecially at  Eisenach,  whence  I  made  the  first  of  my  many 
visits  to  the  Wartburg,  I  reached  Berlin  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  university  term,  and  there  settled  as  a 
student.  So,  as  I  then  supposed,  ended  my  diplomatic 
career  forever. 


CHAPTER  XXVni 

AS  COMMISSIONER  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO  — 1871 

EETURNINGf  from  Russia  and  Germany,  I  devoted 
;  myself  during  thirteen  years^  first,  to  my  professo- 
rial duties  at  the  University  of  Michigan ;  next,  to  political 
duties  in  the  State  Senate  at  Albany ;  and,  finally,  to  organ- 
izing and  administering  Cornell  University.  But  in  the 
e^rly  winter  of  1870-71  came  an  event  which  drew  me  out 
of  my  university  life  for  a  time,  and  engaged  me  again  in 
diplomatic  work.  While  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  my 
way,  there  came  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  William 
Orton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, a  devoted  supporter  of  the  administration,  asking  me 
whether  I  had  formed  any  definite  opinion  against  the  an- 
nexation of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United 
States.  This  question  surprised  me.  A  proposal  regarding 
such  an  annexation  had  been  for  some  time  talked  about. 
The  newly  elected  President,  General  Grant,  having  been 
besought  by  the  authorities  of  that  republic  to  propose 
measures  looking  to  annexation,  had  made  a  brief  exami- 
nation; and  Congress  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  yisit  the  island,  to 
examine  and  report  upon  its  desirability,  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
feeling  of  its  inhabitants;  but  I  had  given  no  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  therefore  answered  Mr.  Orton  that  I 
had  no  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  regarding  it.  A 
day  or  two  afterward  came  information  that  the  President 
had  named  the  commission,  and  in  the  following  or- 
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der :  Ex*-Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio,  Andrew  D. 
White  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Massachu- 
setts. On  receiving  notice  of  my  appointment,  I  went  to 
Washington,  was  at  once  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
President,  and  rarely  have  I  been  more  happily  disap- 
pointed. Instead  of  the  taciturn  man  who,  as  his  enemies 
insisted,  said  nothing  because  he  knew  nothing,  had 
never  cared  for  anytliing  save  military  matters,  and  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  personal  interests,  I  found  a  quiet, 
dignified  public  oflScer,  who  presented  the  history  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  question,  and  his  view  regarding  it,  in 
a  manner  large,  thoughtful,  and  statesmanlike.  There 
was  no  special  pleading;  no  attempt  at  converting  me: 
his  whole  effort  seemed  given  to  stating  candidly  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  thus  far. 

There  was  much  need  of  such  statement.  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner,  the  eminent  senator  from  Massachusetts,  had 
completely  broken  with  the  President  on  this  and  other 
questions;  had  attacked  the  policy  of  the  administration 
violently;  had  hinted  at  the  supremacy  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives; and  had  imputed  rascality  to  men  with  whom  the 
President  had  close  relations.  He  appeared,  also,  as  he 
claimed,  in  the  interest  of  the  republic  of  Haiti,  which 
regarded  with  disfavor  any  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  territory  on  the  island  of  which  that  quasi- 
republic  formed  a  part;  and  all  his  rhetoric  and  oratory 
were  brought  to  bear  against  the  President's  ideas.  I  had 
long  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Sumner,  with  the  feeling 
which  a  young  man  would  naturally  cherish  toward  an 
older  man  of  such  high  character  who  had  given  him 
early  recognition ;  and  I  now  approached  him  with  especial 
gratitude  and  respect.  But  I  soon  saw  that  his  view  of  the 
President  was  prejudiced,  and  his  estimate  of  himself  ab- 
normal. Though  a  senator  of  such  high  standing  and  so 
long  in  public  affairs,  he  took  himself  almost  too  seri- 
ously ;  and  there  had  come  a  break  between  him,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
President  Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Fish,  who  had 
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proved  himself,  as  State  senator,  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  as  United  States  senator,  and, now  as  Secretary  of 
State,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  capacity. 

The  friends  of  the  administration  claimed  that  it  had 
become  impossible  for  it  to  have  any  relations  with  Sena- 
tor Smnner ;  that  he  delayed,  and  indeed  suppressed,  trea- 
ties of  the  greatest  importance ;  that  liis  egotism  had  be- 
come so  colossal  that  he  practically  assumed  to  himself 
the  entire  conduct  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  the  whole  matter 
reached  a  climax  when,  in  a  large  social  gathering,  Mr. 
Fish  meeting  Senator  Sumner  and  extending  his  hand  to 
him,  the  latter  deliberately  rejected  the  courtesy  and  coldly 
turned  away. 

Greatly  admiring  all  these  men,  and  deeply  regretting 
their  divisions,  which  seemed  sure  to  prove  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  country,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  urging  him  to  come  at  once  to  Washing- 
ton and,  as  the  lifelong  friend  of  Senator  Sumner  and  the 
devoted  supporter  of  General  Grant,  to  use  his  great  pow- 
ers in  bringing  them  together.  He  came  and  did  his  best ; 
but  a  few  days  afterward  he  said  to  me :  *  *  It  is  impossible ; 
it  is  a  breach  which  can  never  be  healed. ' ' 

Mr.  Sumner's  speeches  I  had  always  greatly  admired, 
and  his  plea  for  international  peace,  delivered  before  I 
was  fairly  out  of  my  boyhood,  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  me.  Still  greater  was  the  effect  of  his 
speeches  against  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  is  true 
that  these  speeches  had  little  direct  influence  upon  the 
Senate;  but  they  certainly  had  an  immense  effect  upon 
the  country,  and  this  effect  was  increased  by  the  assault 
upon  him  by  Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  from  which  he  suffered 
physically  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  influence  was  ex- 
ercised not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  his  own  house.  In  his 
library  he  discussed,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  the  main 
questions  of  the  time ;  and  at  his  dinner-table  one  met  in- 
teresting men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  one  of  his 
dinners  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  one  of  the  diffi- 
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eulties  from  which  our  country  suffers  most— namely,  that 
easy-going  facility  in  slander  which  is  certain  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  absence  of  any  effective  legal  responsibility 
for  one's  utterances.  At  the  time  referred  to  there  was 
present  an  Englishman  eminent  in  parliamentary  and 
business  circles.  I  sat  next  him,  and  near  us  sat  a  gentle- 
man who  had  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the  United 
States  navy,  but  who  was  out  of  emplojonent,  and  appar- 
ently for  some  reason  which  made  him  sore.  On  being 
asked  by  the  Englishman  why  the  famous  American  Col- 
lins Line  of  transatlantic  steamers  had  not  succeeded,  this 
American  burst  into  a  tirade,  declaring  that  it  was  all  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Collins  company  had  been  obliged  to 
waste  its  entire  capital  in  bribing  members  of  Congress 
to  obtain  subsidies ;  that  it  had  sunk  all  its  funds  in  doing 
this,  and  so  had  become  bankrupt.  This  I  could  not  bear, 
and  indignantly  interposed,  stating  the  simple  facts— 
namely,  that  the  ships  of  the  company  were  built  in  the 
most  expensive  manner,  without  any  sufficient  data  as  to 
their  chances  of  success;  that  the  competition  of  the  Cu- 
nard  company  had  been  destructive  to  them ;  that,  to  cap 
the  climax,  two  out  of  their  fleet  of  five  had  been,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  company,  lost  at  sea;  and  I 
expressed  my  complete  disbelief  in  any  cause  of  failure 
like  that  which  had  been  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Collins  company,  in  their  pride  at  the  beauty  of  their 
first  ship,  had  sent  it  up  the  Potomac  to  Washington  and 
given  a  collation  upon  it  to  members  of  Congress;  but 
beyond  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort  which  the  slanderer  of  his  country  had 
brought  forward. 

As  regards  the  Santo  Domingo  question,  I  must  confess 
that  Mr.  Sumner's  speeches  did  not  give  me  much  light; 
they  seemed  to  me  simply  academic  orations  tinged  by 
anger. 

Far  different  was  it  with  the  speeches  made  on  the  same 
side  by  Senator  Carl  Schurz,  In  them  was  a  restrained 
strength  of  argument  and  a  philosophic  dealing  with  the 
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question  which  appealed  both  to  reason  and  to  patriot- 
ism. His  argument  as  to  the  danger  of  extending  the 
domain  of  American  institutions  and  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  over  regions  like  the  West  Indies 
carried  great  weight  with  me ;  it  was  the  calm,  thoughtful 
utterance  of  a  man  accustomed  to  look  at  large  public 
questions  in  the  light  of  human  history,  and,  while  reason- 
ing upon  them  philosophically  and  eloquently,  to  observe 
strict  rules  of  logic. 

I  also  had  talks  with  various  leading  men  at  Washington 
on  the  general  subject.  Very  interesting  was  an  evening 
passed  with  Admiral  Porter  of  the  navy,  who  had  already 
visited  Santo  Domingo,  and  who  gave  me  valuable  points 
as  to  choosing  routes  and  securing  information.  Another 
person  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,  previously  a  general  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts— a  man  of 
amazing  abilities,  but  with  a  certain  recklessness  in  the  use 
of  them  which  had  brought  him  into  nearly  universal  dis- 
credit. His  ideas  regarding  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo seemed  to  resolve  themselves,  after  all,  into  a 
feeling  of  utter  indifference,— his  main  effort  being  to 
secure  positions  for  one  or  two  of  his  friends  as  attaches 
of  the  commission. 

At  various  times  I  talked  with  the  President  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  and  was  more  and  more  impressed,  not  only 
by  his  patriotism,  but  by  his  ability ;  and  as  I  took  leave 
of  him,  he  gave  me  one  charge  for  which  I  shall  always 
revere  his  memory. 

He  said :  ' '  Your  duties  are,  of  course,  imposed  upon  you 
by  Congress ;  I  have  no  right  as  President  to  give  you  in- 
structions, but  as  a  man  I  have  a  right  in  this  matter.  You 
have  doubtless  noticed  hints  in  Congress,  and  charges  in 
various  newspapers,  that  I  am  financially  interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  Santo  Domingo.  Now,  as  a  man,  as.  your 
fellow-citizen,  I  demand  that  on  your  arrival  in  the  is- 
land, you  examine  thoroughly  into  all  American  interests 
there;  that  you  study  land  titles  and  contracts  with  the 
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utmost  care ;  and  that  if  you  find  anything  whatever  which 
connects  me  or  any  of  my  family  with  any  of  them,  you 
expose  me  to  the  American  people."  The  President  ut- 
tered these  words  in  a  tone  of  deep  earnestness.  I  left  him, 
feeling  that  he  was  an  honest  man ;  and  I  may  add  that  the 
closest  examination  of  men  and  documents  relating  to 
titles  and  concessions  in  the  island  failed  to  reveal  any 
personal  interest  of  his  whatsoever. 

Arriving  next  day  in  New  York,  I  met  the  other  com- 
missioners, with  the  secretaries,  interpreters,  attaches,  and 
various  members  of  the  press  who  were  authorized  to  ac- 
company the  expedition.  Most  interesting  of  all  to  me 
were  the  scientific  experts.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  ways  which  prevail  so  frequently  at  Wash- 
ington, that  although  the  resolutions  of  Congress  required 
the  commissioners  to  examine  into,  the  mining  and  agricul- 
tural capacities  of  the  island,  its  meteorological  character- 
istics, its  harbors  and  the  possibilities  of  fortifying  them, 
its  land  tenures,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects  de- 
manding the  aid  of  experts,  no  provision  was  made  for  any 
such  aid,  and  the  three  commissioners  and  their  secretaries, 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  considered  as  entitled  to  hold 
a  decisive  opinion  on  any  of  these  subjects,  were  the  only 
persons  expected  to  conduct  the  inquiry.-  Seeing  this,  I 
represented  the  matter  to  the  President,  and  received  his 
permission  to  telegraph  to  presidents  of  several  of  our 
leading  universities  asking  them  to  secure  for  us  active 
young  scientific  men  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  the 
expedition  without  salary.  The  effort  was  successful. 
Having  secured  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  two  or 
three  good  specialists  in  sundry  fields,  I  obtained  from 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  other  universities 
the  right  sort  of  men  for  various  other  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1871,  we  all  embarked 
on  the  steam-frigate  Tennessee,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Temple. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  a  leading  part  in  sending  forth 
our  scientific  experts  into  all  parts  of  the  republic.    Four- 
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te«ii  different  expeditions  were  thus  organized  and  des- 
patched, and  these  made  careful  examinations  and  re- 
ports which  were  wrought  into  the  final  report  of  the  com- 
mission. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  country  was  ever  so 
thoroughly  examined  in  so  short  a*time.  One  party  visited 
various  harbors  with  reference  to  their  value  for  naval  or 
military  purposes;  another  took  as  its  subject  the  neces- 
sary fortifications ;  another,  agriculture ;  another,  the  coal 
supply;  another,.the  precious  metals;  another,  the  prevail- 
ing epidemics  and  diseases  of  the  country ;  while  the  com- 
mission itself  adjourned  from  place  to  place,  taking  testi- 
mony on  land  tenures  and  on  the  general  conditions  and 
disposition  of  the  people. 

I  became  much  attached  to  my  colleagues.  The  first  of 
these.  Senator  Wade  of  Ohio,  was  bluff,  direct,  shrewd, 
and  well  preserved,  though  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  rough  diamond,  kindly  in  his  judgments  unless 
his  feeling  of  justice  was  injured;  then  he  was  implacable. 
Many  sayings  of  his  were  current,  among  them  a  dry  an- 
swer to  a  senator  from  Texas  who,  having  dwelt  in  high- 
flown  discourse  on  the  superlative  chai-acteristics  of  the 
State  he  represented,  wound  up  all  by  saying,  *'A11  that 
Texas  needs  to  make  it  a  paradise  is  water  and  good  so- 
ciety, '  *  to  which  Wade  instantly  replied,  *  *  That  's  all  they 
need  in  hell.''  The  nimbleness  and  shrewdness  of  some 
public  men  he  failed  to  appreciate.  On  his  saying  some- 
thing to  me  rather  unfavorable  to  a  noted  statesman  of 
New  England,  I  answered  him,  **But,  senator,  he  made  an 
admirable  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. ' '  To 
which  he  answered,  **  So  would  a  squirrel  if  he  could  talk." 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  very  different  sort  of  man— a  man  of 
the  highest  cultivation  and  of  wide  experience,  who  had  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  philanthropic  efforts.  He  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Spandau  for  attempting  to  aid  the  Poles; 
had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  while  struggling  in 
Greece  against  Turkey;  and  had  braved  death  again  and 
again  while  aiding  the  free-State  men  against  the  pro- 
Blavery  myrmidons  of  Kansas.    He  told  me  that  of  all 
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these  three  experiences,  he  considered  the  last  as  by  far 
the  most  dangerous.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  personal 
honor,  and  was  devoted  to  what  he  considered  the  interests 
of  humanity. 

Our  main  residence  was  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  our  relations  with  the  leading  officials  of  the  republic 
were  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  president,  Baez,  was  a 
man  of  force  and  ability,  and,  though  a  light  mulatto,  he 
had  none  of  the  characteristics  generally  attributed  in  the 
United  States  to  men  of  mixed  blood.  He  had  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  swarthy  Spaniard,  and  in  all  his  conduct 
he  showed  quiet  self-reliance,  independence,  and  the  tone  of 
a  high-spirited  gentleman.  His  family  was  noted  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  and  held  large  estates,  near  the  capital 
city,  in  the  province  of  Azua.  He  had  gone  through  various 
vicissitudes,  at  times  conquering  insurgents  and  at  times 
being  driven  out  by  them.  During  a  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  lived  in  Spain,  and  had  there  been  made  a  marshal  of 
that  kingdom.  There  was  a  quiet  elegance  in  his  manners 
and  conversation  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
statesman  in  any  country,  and  he  had  gathered  about  him 
as  his  cabinet  two  or  three  really  superior  men  who  ap- 
peared devoted  to  his  fortunes.  I  have  never  doubted  that 
his  overtures  to  General  Grant  wer-e  patriotic.  As  long  as 
he  could  remember,  he  had  known  nothing  in  his  country 
but  a  succession  of  sterile  revolutions  which  had  destroyed 
all  its  prosperity  and  nearly  all  its  population.  He  took 
very  much  to  heart  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's  ora- 
tions against  the  annexation  project,  in  which  the  senator 
had  spoken  of  him  «s  a  man  who  wished  to  sell  his  country. 
Referring  to  this.  President  Baez  said  to  me:  '*How  could 
I  sell  my  countrj'^!  My  property  is  here;  my  family  is 
here;  my  friends  are  here;  all  my  interests  are  here: 
how  could  I  sell  my  country  and  run  away  and  enjoy  the 
proceeds  as  Mr.  Sumner  thinks  I  wish  to  do  ?  Mr.  Sumner 
gives  himself  out  to  be  the  friend  of  the  colored  race;  but 
I  also  am  a  colored  man,"  and  with  that  Baez  ran  his  hand 
through  his  crisp  hair  and  said,  "This  leaves  no  doubt  on 
that  point." 
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We  discussed  at  various  times  the  condition  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  relations  which  he  desired  to  establish  with 
the  United  States,  and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  his  dominant  motives  were  those  of  a  patriot.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  country  under  the  prevailing  system 
was  a  ruin.  West  of  it  was  the  republic  of  Haiti,  more 
than  twice  as  populous,  which  from  time  to  time  en- 
croached upon  its  weaker  sister.  In  Santo  Domingo  itself, 
under  one  revolutionist  after  another,  war  had  raged  over 
the  entire  territory  of  the  republic  year  ^fter  year  for 
generations.  Traveling  through  the  republic,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  I  never,  in  its  entire  domain,  saw  a  bridge,  a 
plow,  a  spade,  a  shovel,  or  a  hoe ;  the  only  implement  we 
saw  was  the  machete— a.  heavy,  rude  instrument  which 
served  as  a  sword  in  war  and  a  spade  in  peace.  Every- 
where among  the  mountains  I  found  magnificent  squared 
logs  of  the  beautiful  mahogany  of  the  country  left  just 
where  the  teams  which  had  been  drawing  them  had  been 
seized  by  revolutionists. 

In  one  of  the  large  interior  towns  there  had  been,  in- 
deed, one  evidence  of  civilization  to  which  the  people  of 
that  region  had  pointed  with  pride— a  steam-engine  for 
sawing  timber;  but  sometime  before  my  arrival  one  of 
the  innumerable  petty  revolutions  had  left  it  a  mere  mass 
of  rusty  scraps. 

Under  the  natural  law  of  increase  the  population  of  the 
republic  should  have  been  numbered  in  millions ;  but  close 
examination,  in  all  parts  of  its  territory,  showed  us  that 
there  were  not  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  left,  and 
that  of  these  about  one  half  were  mulattos,  the  other  half 
being  about  equally  divided  between  blacks  and  whites. 

Since  my  visit  business  men  from  the  United  States 
have  developed  the  country  to  some  extent;  but  revolu- 
tions have  continued,  each  chieftain  getting  into  place  by 
orating  loudly  about  liberty,  and  then  holding  power  by 
murdering  not  only  his  enemies,  but  those  whom  he 
thought  likely  to  become  his  enemies. 

The  late  president,  Heureaux,  was  one  of  the  most  mon- 
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strous  of  these  creatures  who  have  found  their  breeding- 
bed  in  Central  American  politics.  He  seems  to  have  mur- 
dered, as  far  as  possible,  not  only  all  who  opposed  him, 
but  all  who,  he  thought,  might  oppose  him,  and  even 
members  of  their  families. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Baez,  clear-sighted  and 
experienced  as  he  was,  saw  an  advantage  to  his  country 
in  annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  probably  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be,  at  first,  a  Territory  of  which  he,  as 
the  foremost  ftian  in  the  island,  would  become  governor, 
and  that  later  it  would  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
which  he  would  be  quite  likely  to  represent  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  At  a  later  period,  when  I  saw  him  in  New 
York,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  President  at  Washington, 
my  favorable  opinion  of  him  was  confirmed.  He  was 
quiet,  dignified,  manly,  showing  himself,  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  conduct,  a  self-respecting  man  of  the  world,  ac- 
customed to  manage  large  affairs  and  to  deal  with  strong 
men. 

The  same  desire  to  annex  the  island  to  the  United  States 
was  evident  among  the  clergy.  This  at  first  surprised  me, 
for  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  fanatical,  and  one 
of  them,  who  was  especially  civil  to  us,  had  endeavored,  a 
few  months  before  our  arrival,  to  prevent  the  proper 
burial  of  a  charming  American  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
American  geologist  of  the  government,  under  the  old 
Spanish  view  that,  not  being  a  Catholic,  she  should  be 
buried  outside  the  cemetery  upon  the  commons,  like  a  dog. 
But  the  desire  for  peace  and  for  a  reasonable  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  even  under  a  government  considered 
heretical,  was  everywhere  evident. 

It  became  my  duty  to  discuss  the  question  of  church 
property  with  the  papal  nuncio  and  vicar  apostolic.  He 
was  an  archbishop  who  had  been  sent  over  to  take  tem- 
porary charge  of  ecclesiastical  matters ;  of  course  a  most 
earnest  Roman  Catholic,  but  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
reason  for  his  opinion  was  soon  evident.    Throughout  the 
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entire  island  one  constantly  sees  great  buildings  and  other 
church  property  which  have  been  confiscated  and  sold  for 
secular  purposes.  In  the  city  itself  the  opera-house  was 
a  former  church,  which  in  its  day  had  been  very  impos- 
ing, and  everywhere  one  saw  monastery  estates  in  private 
hands.  The  authorities  in  Santo  Domingo  had  simply 
pursued  the  policy  so  well  known  in  various  Latin  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  of  allow- 
ing the  religious  orders  to  absorb  large  masses  of  prop- 
erty, and  then  squeezing  it  out  of  them  into  the  coffers 
of  the  state.' 

In  view  of  this,  I  said  to  the  papal  nuncio  that  it  was 
very  important  for  the  United  States,  in  considering  the 
question  of  annexing  the  island,  to  know  what  the  church 
claimed;  that  if  the  church  demanded  the  restoration  of 
all  that  had  been  taken  from  her,  this  would  certainly 
greatly  diminish  the  value  of  the  island  in  the  eyes  of  our 
public  men.  •  To  this  he  answered  that  in  case  of  annexa- 
tion the  church  would  claim  nothing  whatever  beyond 
what  it  was  absolutely  and  actually  occupying  and  using 
for  its  own  purposes,  and  he  offered  to  give  me  guaran- 
tees to  that  effect  which  should  be  full  and  explicit. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  church  authorities  pre- 
ferred to  be  under  a  government  which,  even  though  they 
regarded  it  as  Protestant,  could  secure  them  their  prop- 
erty, rather  than  to  be  subject  to  a  Roman  Catholic  re- 
public in  which  they  were  liable  to  constantly  recurring 
spoliation.  This  I  found  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  of 
every  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  island :  they  had  discovered 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confis- 
cation without  compensation  is  impossible. 

It  also  fell  to  my  lot,  as  the  youngest  man  in  the  com- 
mission, to  conduct  an  expedition  across  the  mountains 
from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  the  south  coast  to 
Puerto  Plata  on  the  north. 

During  this  journey,  on  which  I  was  about  ten  days  in 
the  saddle,  it  was  my  duty  to  confer  with  the  principal 
functionaries,  and  this  gave  me  novel  experiences.    When- 
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ever  our  cavalcade  approached  a  town,  we  halted,  a  mes- 
senger  was  sent  forward,  and  soon  the  alcalde,  the  priests, 
and  other  men  of  light  and  leading,  with  a  long  train  of 
functionaries,  came  dashing  out  on  horseback  to  greet  us ; 
introductions  then  took  place,  and,  finally,  there  was  a 
wild  gallop  into  the  town  to  the  house  of  the  alcalde, 
where  speeches  were  made  and  compliments  exchanged  in 
the  high  Spanish  manner. 

At  the  outset  there  was  a  mishap.  As  we  were  organiz- 
ing our  expedition,  the  gentlemen  charged  with  purchasing 
supplies  assured  me  that  if  we  wished  to  secure  proj^er 
consideration  of  the  annexation  question  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  various  towns,  we  must  exercise  a  large  if 
simple  hospitality,  and  that  social  gatherings  without  rum 
punch  would  be  offensive  rather  than  propitiatory.  The 
order  to  lay  in  a  suflScient  spirituous  supply  was  reluc- 
tantly given,  and  in  due  time  we  started,  one  of  our  train 
of  pack-horses  having  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  large 
demijohns  of  the  fluid  which  was  to  be  so  potent  for 
diplomatic  purposes.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  travel, 
just  as  our  hammocks  had  been  swung,  I  heard  a  scream 
and  saw  the  people  of  our  own  and  neighboring  huts 
snatching  cups  and  glasses  and  running  pell-mell  toward 
the  point  where  our  animals  were  tethered.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  that  the  horse  intrusted  with  the  precious 
burden,  having  been  relieved  of  part  of  his  load,  had  felt 
warranted  in  disporting  himself,  and  had  finally  rolled 
over,  crushing  all  the  demijohns.  It  seemed  a  serious  mat- 
ter, but  I  cannot  say  that  it  afflicted  me  much;  we  pro- 
pitiated the  local  functionaries  by  other  forms  of  hospi- 
tality, and  I  never  found  that  the  absence  of  rum  punch 
seriously  injured  our  diplomacy. 

Civil  war  had  been  recently  raging  throughout  the  re- 
public, and  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  I  was  one  day  no- 
tified that  a  well-known  guerrilla  general,  who  had  shown 
great  bravery  in  behalf  of  the  Baez  government,  wished 
a  public  interview.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  large 
room  of  the  house  which  had  been  assigned  me.     The 
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mountain  chieftain  entered,  bearing  a  rifle,  and,  the  firs^ 
salutations  having  been  exchanged,  he  struck  an  oratori 
cal  attitude,  and  after  expressing,  in  a  loud  harangue,  hi^ 
high  consideration  for  the  United  States,  for  its  represen- 
tative, and  for  all  present,  he  solemnly  tendered  the  rifle 
to  me,  saying  that  he  had  taken  it  in  battle  from  Luperon, 
the  arch-enemy  of  his  country,  and  could  think  of  no  other 
bestowal  so  worthy  of  it.  This  gift  somewhat  discon- 
certed me.  In  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  at  home  re- 
garding the  Santo  Domingo  question,  how  would  it  look 
for  one  of  the  commissioners  to  accept  such  a  present? 
President  Grant  had  been  held  up  to  obloquy  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  accepting  a 
dog;  what,  then,  would  happen  to  a  diplomatic  represen- 
tative who  should  accept  a  rifle?  Connected  with  the  ex- 
pedition were  some  twenty  or  thirty  representatives  of  the 
press,  and  I  could  easily  see  how  my  acceptance  of  such 
a  gift  would  alarm  the  sensitive  consciences  of  many  of 
them  and  be  enlarged  and  embroidered  until  the  United 
States  would  resound  with  indignant  outcry  against  a  com- 
mission which  accepted  presents  and  was  probably  won 
over  by  contracts  for  artillery.  My  first  attempt  was  to 
evade  the  difficulty.  Rifle  in  hand,  I  acknowledged  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift,  but  declared  to  the  general  that  my 
keeping  such  a  trophy  would  certainly  be  a  wrong  to  his 
family;  that  I  would  therefore  accept  it  and  transmit  it 
to  his  son,  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  his  descendants  as  an  heirloom  and  a  monument 
of  bravery  and  i)atriotism.  I  was  just  congratulating  my- 
self on  this  bit  of  extemporized  diplomacy,  when  a  cloud 
began  to  gather  on  the  general's  face,  and  presently  he 
broke  forth,  saying  that  he  regretted  to  find  his  present 
not  good  enough  to  be  accepted;  that  it  was  the  best  he 
had ;  that  if  he  had  possessed  anything  better  he  would 
have  brought  it.  At  this,  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  our 
party  pressed  around  me,  and,  in  undertones,  advised  me 
by  all  means  to  accept  it.  There  was  no  alternative;  I 
accepted  the  rifle  in  as  sonorous  words  as  I  could  muster 
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— '^m  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States"; 
had  it  placed  immediately  in  a  large  box  with  the  words 
*  *  War  Department ' '  upon  it,  in  very  staring  letters ;  and 
so  the  matter  ended.  Fortunately  the  commission,  though 
attacked  for  a  multitude  of  sins,  escaped  censure  in  this 
matter. 

One  part  of  our  duty  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
United  States,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  on  the  point 
of  concluding  negotiations  with  Denmark  for  the  purchase 
of  St.  Thomas,  when  a  volcanic  disturbance  threw  an 
American  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  that  island  upon  the 
shore,  utterly  wrecking  both  the  vessel  and  the  treaty. 
This  experience  it  was  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  Congressional  instructions  to  the  commission 
requiring  them  to  make  examinations  regarding  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  earthquakes.  This  duty  we  dis- 
charged faithfully,  and  on  one  occasion  with  a  result  in- 
teresting both  to  students  of  history  and  of  psychology. 
Arriving  at  the  old  town  of  Cotuy,  among  the  mountains, 
and  returning  the  vicar's  call,  after  my  public  reception,  I 
asked  him  the  stereotyped  question  regarding  earthquakes, 
and  was  answered  that  about  the  year  1840  there  had 
been  one  of  a  very  terrible  sort;  that  it  had  shaken  and 
broken  his  great  stone  church  very  badly ;  that  he  had  re- 
paired the  whole  structure,  except  the  gaping  crevice 
above  the  front  entrance ;  *  *  and, ' '  said  the  good  old  padre, 
^^that  I  left  as  a  warning  to  my  people,  thinking  that  it 
might  have  a  good  influence  upon  them. ' '  On  visiting  the 
church,  we  found  the  crevice  as  the  padre  had  described  it ; 
but  his  reasoning  was  especially  interesting,  because  it 
corroborated  the  contention  of  Buckle,  who,  but  a  few 
years  before,  in  his  ** History  of  Civilization  in  England,'* 
had  stated  that  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  had  aided  the 
clergy  of  southern  countries  in  maintaining  superstition, 
and  who  had  afterward  defended  this  view  with  great 
wealth  of  learning  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  writer  in  the 
'* Edinburgh  Review."  Certainly  this  Santo  Domingo 
example  was  on  the  side  of  the  historian. 
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Another  day  brought  us  to  Vega,  noted  as  the  point 
where  Columbus  reared  his  standard  above  the  wonderful 
interior  valley  of  the  island;  and  there  we  were  welcomed, 
as  usual,  by  the  officials,  and,  among  them,  by  a  tall,  ascetic- 
looking  priest  who  spoke  French.  Returning  his  call  next 
day,  I  was  shown  into  his  presence  in  a  room  utterly  bare 
of  all  ornament  save  a  large  and  beautiful  photograph  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Tours.  It  had  happened  to  me,  just  after 
my  college  days,  to  travel  on  foot  through  a  large  part  of 
northern,  western,  and  middle  France,  especially  interest- 
ing myself  in  cathedral  architecture ;  and  as  my  eye  caught 
this  photograph  I  said,  *  *  Father,  what  a  beautiful  picture 
you  have  of  the  Church  of  St,  Gatien ! ' '  The  countenance 
of  the  priest,  who  had  at  first  received  me  very  ceremoni- 
ously and  coldly,  was  instantly  changed ;  he  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  and  then  threw  his  arms  about  me.  It  was 
pathetic:  of  all  who  had  ever  entered  his  door  I  was 
probably  the  only  one  who  had  recognized  the  picture  of 
the  cathedral  where  he  had  been  ordained ;  and,  above  all, 
by  a  curious  inspiration  which  I  cannot  to  this  hour  ac- 
count for,  I  had  recognized  it  by  the  name  of  the  saint  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  Why  I  did  not  speak  of  it  simply 
as  the  Cathedral  of  Tours  I  know  not ;  how  I  came  to  re- 
member that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Gatien  I  know  not; 
but  this  fact  evidently  loosened  the  cords  of  the  father's 
heart,  and  during  my  stay  at  Vega  he  was  devoted  to  me ; 
giving  me  information  of  the  greatest  value  regarding 
the  people,  their  habits,  their  diseases,  and  the  like,  much 
of  which,  up  to  that  moment,  the  commission  and  its  sub- 
ordinates had  vainly  endeavored  to  secure. 

And  here  I  recall  one  thing  which  struck  me  as  signifi- 
cant. This  acetic  French  priest  was  very  severe  in  con- 
demnation of  the  old  Spanish  priesthood  of  the  island. 
When  I  asked  him  regarding  the  morals  of  the  people  he 
answered,  *'How  can  you  expect  good  morals  in  them 
when  their  pastors  set  such  bad  examples?"  It  was 
evident  that  the  church  authorities  at  Rome  were  of  his 
opinion;  for  in  nearly  every  town  I  found  not  only  a 
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jolly,  kindly,  easy-going  old  Spanish  padre,  surrounded 
by  ** nephews"  and  *' nieces,"  but  a  more  austere  ecclesi- 
astic recently  arrived  from  France  or  Italy. 

In  the  impressions  made  upon  me  by  this  long  and 
tedious  journey  across  the  island,  pleasure  and  pain  were 
constantly  mingled.  On  one  hand  was  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  bracing  warmth  of  the  climate,  while  the  United 
States  were  going  through  a  winter  more  than  usually 
bitter. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  condition  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  to  indicate  that  the  early  Spanish  rulers  had 
left  a  curse  upon  it  from  which  it  had  never  recovered. 
Its  inhabitants,  in  revolution  after  revolution,  had  de- 
stroyed all  industry  and  industrial  appliances,  and  had 
virtually  eaten  up  each  other;  generation  after  generation 
had  thus  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Finally,  after  nearly  a  fortnight  of  clambering  over 
mountains,  pushing  through  tropical  thickets,  fording 
streams,  and  negotiating  in  palm  huts,  we  approached  the 
sea ;  and  suddenly,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  back  of  Puerto  Plata,  we  looked  far 
down  upon  its  beautiful  harbor,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
like  a  fly  upon  a  mirror,  lay  our  trim  little  frigate  Nan- 
tasket. 

The  vice-president  of  the  republic,  surrounded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  city,  having  welcomed  us  with  the 
usual  speeches,  we  pushed  forward  to  the  vice-presiden- 
tial villa,  where  I  was  to  be  lodged. 

Having  no  other  dress  with  me  than  my  traveler's  out- 
fit, of  which  the  main  features  were  a  flaming  red  flannel 
shirt,  a  poncho,  and  a  sombrero,  and  having  been  invited 
to  dine  that  evening  at  the  house  of  my  host,  with  the 
various  consuls  and  other  leaders  of  the  place,  I  ordered 
two  of  my  men  to  hurry  down  the  mountain,  and  out  to 
the  frigate,  to  bring  in  my  leather  trunk  containing  a 
costume  more  worthy  of  the  expected  ceremony;  and 
hardly  were  we  comfortably  established  under  the  roof  of 
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the  vice-president,  when  two  sailors  came  in,  bringing  the 
precious  burden. 

Now  came  a  catastrophe.  Turning  the  key,  I  noticed 
that  the  brass  fittings  of  the  lock  were  covered  with  verdi- 
gris, and,  as  the  trunk  opened,  I  shrank  back  in  horror.  It 
was  filled,  apparently,  with  a  mass  of  mossy  white-and- 
gieen  mold  from  which  cockroaches  of  enormous  size 
darted  in  all  directions. 

Hastily  pulling  down  the  cover,  I  called  a  council  of 
war;  the  main  personages  in  it  being  my  private  secre- 
tary, Professor  Crane,  since  acting  president  of  Cornell 
University,  and  sundry  of  the  more  important  men  in  the 
expedition.  To  these  I  explained  the  situation.  It  seemed 
bad  enough  to  lose  all  means  of  presenting  a  suitable  ap- 
pearance at  the  approaching  festivity,  but  this  was  no- 
thing compared  with  the  idea  that  I  had  requited  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  host  by  spreading  through  his  house  "this 
hideous  entomological  collection. 

But  as  I  exposed  this  latter  feature  of  the  situation,  I 
noticed  a  smile  coming  over  the  faces  of  my  Dominican 
attendants,  and  presently  one  of  them  remarked  that  the 
cockroaches  I  had  brought  would  find  plenty  of  compan- 
ions; that  the  house  was  doubtless  already  full  of  them. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  my  conscience.  The  trunk  was 
removed,  and  presently  the  clothing,  in  which  I  was  to 
be  arrayed  for  the  evening,  was  brought  in.  It  seemed  in 
a  fearful  condition,  but,  curiously  enough,  while  boots, 
shoes,  and,  above  all,  a  package  of  white  gloves  care- 
fully reserved  for  grand  ceremonies,  had  been  nearly  de- 
voured, the  garments  of  various  sorts  had  escaped  fairly 
well. 

The  next  thing  in  order  being  the  preparation  of  my 
apparel  for  use,  the  men  proceeded  first  to  deluge  it  with 
carbolic  acid;  and  then,  after  drying  it  on  the  balconies 
in  front  of  the  vice-president's  house,  to  mitigate  the 
invincible  carbolic  odor  by  copious  drenchings  of  Florida 
water..  All  day  long  they  were  thus  at  work  making 
ready  for  the  evening  ceremony.     In  due  time  it  ar- 
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rived;  and,  finally,  after  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  I 
stood  before  the  assembled  consuls  and  other  magnates. 
Probably  no  one  of  them  remembers  a  word  of  my  dis- 
course; but  doubtless  every  survivor  will  agree  that  no 
speaker,  before  or  since,  ever  made  to  him  an  appeal  of 
such  pungency.  I  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place;  indeed,  the  town  itself  seemed  to  me,  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  it,  to  reek  of  that  strange  mixture  of  carbolic 
acid  and  Florida  water;  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
reaching  the  ship,  the  contents  of  the  trunk  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  life  became  less  a  burden. 

Having  been  duly  escorted  to  the  Nantasket,  and  re- 
ceived heartily  by  Commander  McCook,  I  was  assigned 
his  own  cabin,  but  soon  thought  it  expedient  to  get  out  of 
it  and  sleep  on  deck.  The  fact  was  that  the  companions 
of  my  cockroaches  had  possession  of  the  ship,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  their  headquarters  were  in  the  captain's 
room.  I  therefore  ordered  my  bed  on  deck;  and,  though 
it  was  February,  passed  two  delightful  nights  in  that 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  tropical  seas  while  we  skirted 
the  north  side  of  the  island  until,  at  Port-au-Prince,  I  re- 
joined the  other  commissioners,  who  had  come  in  the  Ten- 
nessee along  the  southern  coast. 

At  the  Haitian  capital  our  commission  had  interviews 
with  the  president,  his  cabinet,  and  others,  and  afterward 
we  had  time  to  look  about  us.  Few  things  could  be  more 
dispiriting.  The  city  had  been  burned  again  and  again,  and 
there  had  arisen  a  tangle  of  streets  displaying  every  sort 
of  cheap  absurdity  in  architecture.  The  effects  of  the  re- 
cent revolution— the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  civic  con- 
vulsions, cruel  and  sterile— were  evident  on  all  sides.  On 
the  slope  above  the  city  had  stood  the  former  residence  of 
the  French  governor :  it  had  been  a  beautiful  palace,  and, 
being  so  far  from  the  sea,  had,  until  the  recent  revolution, 
escaped  unharmed;  but  during  that  last  effort  a  squad 
of  miscreants,  howling  the  praises  of  liberty,  having  got 
possession  of  a  small  armed  vessel  in  the  harbor  and  found 
upon  it  a  rifled  cannon  of  long  range,  had  exercised  their 
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monkeyish  passion  for  destruction  by  wantonly  jQring 
upon  this  beautiful  structure.  It  now  lay  in  ruins.  In  its 
main  staircase  an  iron  ring  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we 
were  given  the  following  chronicle. 

During  the  recent  revolution  the  fugitive  President 
Salnave  had  been  captured,  a  leathern  thong  had  been 
rudely  drawn  through  a  gash  in  his  hand,  and,  attached 
by  this  to  a  cavalryman,  he  had  been  dragged  up  the  hill 
to  the  palace,  through  the  crowd  which  had  but  recently 
hurrahed  for  him,  but  which  now  jeered  and  pelted  him. 
Arriving  upon  the  scene  of  his  former  glory,  he  was  at- 
tached by  the  thong  to  this  iron  ring  and  shot. 

Opposite  the  palace  was  the  ruin  of  a  mausoleum,  and 
in  the  street  were  scattered  fragpients  of  marble  sar- 
cophagi beautifully  sculptured:  these  had  contained  the 
bodies  of  former  rulers,  but  the  revolutionists  of  Haiti, 
imitating  those  of  1793  in  France,  as  apes  imitate  men, 
had  torn  the  corpses  out  of  them  and  had  then  scattered 
these,  with  the  fragments  of  their  monuments,  through  the 
streets. 

In  the  markets  of  the  city  we  had  ample  experience 
of  the  advantage  arising  from  unlimited  paper  money. 
Successive  governments  had  kept  themselves  afloat  by  new 
issues  of  currency,  until  its  purchasing  power  was  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  Preposterous  sums  were  demanded  for 
the  simplest  articles :  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  basket  of 
fruit,  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  straw  hat. 

With  us  as  one  of  our  secretaries  was  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  gifted  son  of  an  eminent  Marylander  and  a  slave 
woman,-one  of  the  two  or  three  most  talented  men  of  color  I 
have  ever  known.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  cherished  many 
hopes  that  his  race,  if  set  free,  would  improve ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  this  experience  in  Santo  Domingo  discour- 
aged and  depressed  him.  He  said  to  one  of  us,  **If  this  is 
the  outcome  of  self-government  by  my  race.  Heaven  help 
usl" 

Another  curious  example  bearing  on  the  same  subject 
was  furnished  us  in  Jamaica,  whither  we  went  after  leav- 
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ing  Haiti.  Our  wish  was  to  consult,  on  our  way  home,  the 
former  president  of  the  Haitian  republic,  Geflfrard,— 
who  was  then  living  in  exile  near  Kingston.  We  found 
him  in  a  beautiful  apartment,  elegantly  furnished ;  and  in 
every  way  he  seemed  superior  to  the  oflScials  whom  we 
had  met  at  Port-au-Prince.  He  was  a  light  mulatto,  in- 
telligent, quiet,  dignified,  and  able  to  state  his  views  with- 
out undue  emphasis.  His  wife  was  very  agreeable,  and 
his  daughter,  though  clearly  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  reason  for  her  melancholy  was  evident  to  any 
one  who  knew  her  father 's  history.  He  had  gone  through 
many  political  storms  before  he  had  fled  from  Haiti,  and 
in  one  of  these  his  enemies  had  fired  through  the  windows 
of  his  house  and  killed  his  other  daughter. 

He  calmly  discussed  with  us  the  condition  of  the  island, 
and  evidently  believed  that  the  only  way  to  save  it  from 
utter  barbarism  was  to  put  it  under  the  control  of  some 
civilized  power. 

Interesting  as  were  his  opinions,  he  and  his  family,  as 
we  saw  them  in  their  daily  life,  were  still  more  so.  It 
waB  a  revelation  to  us  all  of  what  the  colored  race  might 
become  in  a  land  where  it  is  under  no  social  ban.  For 
generations  he  and  his  had  been  the  equals  of  the  best 
people  they  had  met  in  France  and  in  Haiti;  they  had 
been  guests  at  the  dinners  of  ministers  and  at  the  soirees 
of  savants  in  the  French  capital ;  there  was  nothing  about 
them  of  that  deprecatory  sort  which  one  sees  so  constantly 
in  men  and  women  with  African  blood  in  their  veins  in 
lands  where  their  race  has  recently  been  held  in  servitude. 

And  here  I  may  again  cite  the  case  of  President  Baez— 
a  man  to  whom  it  probably  never  occurred  that  he  was  not 
the  equal  socially  of  the  best  men  he  met,  and  who  in  any 
FiUropean  country  would  be  at  once  regarded  as  a  man 
of  mark,  and  welcomed  at  any  gathering  of  notables. 

Among  our  excursions,  while  in  Jamaica,  was  one  to 
Spanish  Town,  the  residence  of  the  British  governor. 
In  the  drawing-room  of  His  Excellency's  wife  there  was 
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shown  us  one  rather  curious  detail.  Not  long  before  our 
visit,  the  legislature  had  been  abolished  and  the  island 
had  been  made  a  crown  colony  ruled  by  a  royal  governor 
and  council ;  therefore  it  was  that,  there  being  no  further 
use  for  it,  the  gorgeous  chair  of  '*Mr.  Speaker,"  a  huge 
construction  apparently  of  carved  oak,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  her  ladyship's  drawing-room,  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  in  this  she  received  her  guests. 

From  Kingston  we  came  to  Key  West,  and  from  that 
point  to  Charleston,  where,  as  our  frigate  was  too  large  to 
cross  the  bar,  we  were  taken  off,  and  thence  reached  Wash- 
ington by  rail. 

One  detail  regarding  those  latter  days  of  our  commis- 
sion is  perhaps  worthy  of  record  as  throwing  light  on  a 
seamy  side  of  American  life.  From  first  to  last  we  had 
shown  every  possible  civility  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press  who  had  accompanied  us  on  the  frigate,  constantly 
taking  them  with  us  in  Santo  Domingo  and  elsewhere, 
and  giving  them  every  facility  for  collecting  information. 
But  from  time  to  time  things  occurred  which  threw  a  new 
and  somewhat  unpleasant  light  on  the  way  misinformation 
is  liberally  purveyed  to  the  American  public.  One  day 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  the  representative  of  a  leading 
New  York  daily,  talking  with  me  of  the  sort  of  news  his 
paper  required,  said,  **The  managers  of  our  paper  don't 
care  for  serious  information,  such  as  particulars  regarding 
the  country  we  visit,  its  inhabitants,  etc.,  etc. ;  what  they 
want,  above  all,  is  something  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as 
a  quarrel  or  squabble,  and  when  one  occurs  they  expect  us 
to  make  the  most  of  it. " 

I  thought  no  more  of  this  until  I  arrived  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  where  I  found  that  this  gentleman  had  suddenly 
taken  the  mail-steamer  for  New  York  on  the  plea  of  ur- 
gent business.  The  real  cause  of  his  departure  was  soon 
apparent.  His  letters  to  the  paper  he  served  now  began 
to  come  back  to  us,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  exer- 
cised his  imagination  vigorously.  He  had  presented  a 
mass  of  sensational  inventions,  but  his  genius  had  been 
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especially  exercised  in  trumping  up  quarrels  which  had 
never  taken  place ;  his  masterpiece  being  an  account  of  a 
bitter  struggle  between  Senator  Wade  and  myself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  never  been  between  us  the 
slightest  ill-feeling ;  the  old  senator  had  been  like  a  father 
to  me  from  first  to  last. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  by  sundry  other  press 
prostitutes,  both  during  our  stay  in  the  West  Indies  and 
at  Washington ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  several  of  the 
correspondents  were  men  who  took  their  duties  seriously, 
and  really  rendered  a  service  to  the  American  public  by 
giving  information  worth  having. 

Our  journey  from  Charleston  to  Washington  had  one 
episode  perhaps  worthy  of  recording,  as  showing  a  pe- 
culiarity of  local  feeling  at  that  time.  Through  all  the  long 
day  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  and  looked  forward 
ravenously  to  the  dinner  on  board  the  Potomac  steamer. 
But  on  reaching  it  and  entering  the  dining-room,  we  found 
that  our  secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  Douglass,  was  abso- 
lutely refused  admittance.  He,  a  man  who  had  dined 
with  the  foremost  statesmen  and  scholars  of  our  Northern 
States  and  of  Europe,— a  man  who  by  his  dignity,  ability, 
and  elegant  manners  was  fit  to  honor  any  company,— was, 
on  account  of  his  light  tinge  of  African  blood,  not  thought 
fit  to  sit  at  meat  with  the  motley  crowd  on  a  Potomac 
steamer.  This  being  the  case.  Dr.  Howe  and  myself  de- 
clined to  dine,  and  so  reached  Washington,  about  mid- 
night, almost  starving,  thus  experiencing,  at  a  low  price, 
the  pangs  and  glories  of  martyrdom. 

One  discovery  made  by  the  commission  on  its  return 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  for  the  truth  of  history.  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  his  speeches  before  the  Senate,  had  made  a 
strong  point  by  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  Spain  toward  Santo  Domingo.  He 
had  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  Spain  had  been  far  more 
honorable  than  that  of  the  United  States ;  that  Spain  had 
brought  no  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Dominican  repub- 
lic; that  when  Santo  Domingo  had  accepted  Spanish  rule, 
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some  years  before,  it  had  done  so  of  its  own  free  will ;  and 
that  '*not  a  single  Spanish  vessel  was  then  in  its  waters, 
nor  a  single  Spanish  sailor  upon  its  soil."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  had 
been  the  very  opposite  of  this ;  that  it  had  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  little  island  republic ;  and  that  when 
the  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  our  country,  there  were 
American  ships  off  the  coast  and  American  soldiers  upon 
the  island.  To  prove  this  statement,  he  read  from  a  speech 
of  the  Spanish  prime  minister  published  in  the  official 
paper  of  the  Spanish  government  at  Madrid.  To  our 
great  surprise,  we  found,  on  arriving  at  the  island,  that 
this  statement  was  not  correct;  that  when  the  action  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  Spain  took  place,  Spanish  ships 
were  upon  the  coast  and  Spanish  soldiers  upon  the 
island;  and  that  there  had  been  far  more  appearance 
of  pressure  at  that  time  than  afterward,  when  the  little 
republic  sought  admission  to  the  American  Union.  One 
of  our  first  efforts,  therefore,  on  returning,  was  to 
find  a  copy  of  this  official  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  how  it  was  that  the  leader  of  the  Spanish 
ministry  had  uttered  so  grave  an  untruth.  The  Span- 
ish newspaper  was  missing  from  the  library  of  Con- 
gress; but  atiast  Dr.  Howe,  the  third  commissioner,  a  life- 
long and  deeply  attached  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner,  found  it 
in  the  library  of  the  senator.  The  passage  which  Mr. 
Sumner  had  quoted  was  carefully  marked;  it  was  simply 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  first  proceedings  looking  toward 
annexation  to  Spain  were  initiated,  there  were  no  Spanish 
ships  in  those  waters,  nor  Spanish  soldiers  on  shore.  This 
was,  however,  equally  true  of  the  United  States ;  for  when 
proceedings  were  begun  in  Santo  Domingo  looking  to  an- 
nexation, there  was  not  an  American  ship  off  the  coast,  nor 
an  American  soldier  on  the  island. 

But  the  painful  thing  in  the  matter  was  that,  had  Mr. 
Sumner  read  the  sentence  immediately  following  that 
which  he  quoted,  it  would  have  shown  simply  and  dis- 
tinctly that  his  contention  was  unfounded ;  that,  at  the  time 
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when  the  annexation  proceedings  were  formally  initiated 
and  accomplished,  there  were  Spanish  ships  off  those 
shores  and  Spanish  soldiers  on  the  island. 

I  recall  vividly  the  deep  regret  expressed  at  the  time  by 
Dr.  Howe  that  his  friend  Senator  Sumner  had  been  so 
bitter  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration  that  he  had 
quoted  the  first  part  of  the  Spanish  minister 's  speech  and 
suppressed  the  second  part.  It  was  clear  that  if  Mr.  Sum- 
ner had  read  the  whole  passage  to  the  Senate  it  would  have 
shown  that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
less  magnanimous  than  that  of  Spain  in  the  matter,  and 
that  no  argument  whatever  against  the  administration 
could  be  founded  upon  its  action  in  sending  ships  and 
troops  to  the  island. 

In  drawing  up  our  report  after  our  arrival,  an  amicable 
difference  of  opinion  showed  itself.  Senator  Wade,  being 
a  ** manifest-destiny"  man,  wished  it  expressly  to  recom- 
mend annexation;  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  colored  race,  took  a  similar  view;  but  I 
pointed  out  to  them  the  fact  that  Congress  had  asked,  not 
for  a  recommendation,  but  for  facts ;  that  to  give  them  ad- 
vice under  such  circumstances  was  to  expose  ourselves  to  a 
snub,  and  could  bring  no  good  to  any  cause  which  any  of 
us  might  wish  to  serve;  and  I  stated  that  if  the  general 
report  contained  recommendations,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
present  one  simply  containing  facts. 

The  result  was  that  we  united  in  the  document  pre- 
sented, which  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  which,  as 
I  believe,  remains  to  this  day  the  best  general  account  of 
the  resources  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  result  of  our  report  was  what  I  had  expected.  The 
Spanish  part  of  that  island  is  of  great  value  from  an  agri- 
cultural and  probably  from  a  mining  point  of  view.  Its 
valleys  being  swept  by  the  trade-winds,  its  mountain  slopes 
offer  to  a  white  population  summer  retreats  like  those 
afforded  by  similar  situations  to  the  British  occupants  of 
India.  In  winter  it  might  also  serve  as  a  valuable  sana- 
torium.   I  remember  well  the  answer  made  to  me  by  a  man 
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from  Maine,  who  had  brought  his  family  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Samana  Bay  in  order  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the 
New  England  winter.  On  my  asking  him  about  the  dis- 
eases prevalent  in  his  neighborhood,  he  said  that  his  entire 
household  had  gone  through  a  light  acclimating  fever,  but 
he  added :  *  *  We  have  all  got  through  it  without  harm ;  and 
on  looking  the  whole  matter  over,  I  am  persuaded  that,  if 
you  were  to  divide  the  people  of  any  New  England  State 
into  two  halves,  leaving  one  half  at  home  and  sending  the 
other  half  here,  there  would  in  ten  years  be  fewer  deaths  in 
the  half  sent  here,  from  all  the  diseases  of  this  country, 
than  in  the  half  left  in  New  England,  from  consumption 
alone." 

A  special  element  in  the  question  of  annexation  was  the 
value  of  the  harbor  of  Samana  in  controlling  one  of  the 
great  passages  from  Europe  to  the  Isthmus.  It  is  large 
enough  to  hold  any  fleet,  is  protected  by  a  mountain-range 
from  the  northern  winds,  is  easily  fortified,  and  is  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  valley  in  the 
islands.  More  than  this,  if  the  experiment  of  annexing  an 
outlying  possession  was  to  be  tried,  that  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  opportunities,  since  the  resident  population  to  be 
assimilated  was  exceedingly  small. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States,  greatly  as  they 
honored  General  Grant,  and  much  as  they  respected  his 
recommendations,  could  not  take  his  view.  They  evi- 
dently felt  that,  with  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  vast  number  of  men  recently  set  free  and  admitted 
to  suffrage  in  the  South,  they  had  quite  enough  to  do 
without  assuming  the  responsibility  of  governing  and  de- 
veloping  this  new  region  peopled  by  blacks  and  mulattos ; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  very  natural  feeling  the  whole 
proposal  was  dropped,  and  will  doubtless  remain  in  abey- 
ance until  the  experiments  in  dealing  with  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  shall  have  shown  the  people  of  the 
United  States  whether  there  is  any  place  for  such  depen- 
dencies under  our  system. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

AS  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OP  1878 

MY  next  experience  was  of  a  quasi-diplomatic  sort,  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and 
it  needs  some  preface. 

During  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  at  Philadel- 
phia, I  had  been  appointed  upon  the  educational  jury,  and, 
as  the  main  pairt  of  the  work  came  during  the  university 
long  vacation,  had  devoted  myself  to  it,  and  had  thus  been 
brought  into  relations  with  some  very  interesting  men. 

Of  these  may  be  named,  at  the  outset,  the  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil.  I  first  saw  him  in  a  somewhat  curious 
way.  He  had  landed  at  New  York  in  the  morning,  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  he  appeared  with  the  Empress  and 
their  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  waiting  at  Booth 's  Theater. 
The  attraction  was  Shakspere  's  *  *  Henry  V, ' '  and  no  sooner 
was  he  seated  in  his  box  than  he  had  his  Shakspere  open 
before  him.  Being  in  an  orchestra  stall,  I  naturally  ob- 
served him  from  time  to  time,  and  at  one  passage  light 
was  thrown  upon  his  idea  of  his  duties  as  a  monarch.  The 
play  was  given  finely,  by  the  best  American  company  of 
recent  years,  and  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  it.  But  pres- 
ently there  came  the  words  of  King  Henry— the  noted 
passage : 

"  And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  eeremonv  ? " 

Whereupon  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  evidently  moved 
by  the  same  impression,  turned  their  heads  from  the  stage, 
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looked  significantly  at  each  other,  and  his  majesty  very 
earnestly  nodded  to  his  wife  several  times,  as  if  thor- 
oughly assenting. 

The  feeling  thus  betrayed  was  undoubtedly  sincere.  His 
real  love  was  for  science,  literature,  and  art;  but  above 
all  for  science.  Some  years  before,  at  the  founding  of 
Cornell  University,  Agassiz  had  shown  me  private  letters 
from  him  revealing  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
the  same  thirst  for  knowledge  which  he  showed  then  was 
evident  now.  From  dawn  till  dusk  he  was  hard  at  work, 
visiting  places  of  interest  and  asking  questions  which, 
as  various  eminent  authorities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  France  have  since  assured  me,  showed  that  he  kept 
himself  well  abreast  of  the  most  recent  scientific  inves- 
tigations. 

On  the  following  morning  he  invited  me  to  call  upon 
him,  and  on  my  doing  so,  he  saluted  me  with  a  multitude 
of  questions  regarding  our  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, which  I  answered  as  best  I  could,  though  many  of 
them  really  merited  more  time  than  could  be  given  during 
a  morning  interview.  His  manner  was  both  impressive 
and  winning.  He  had  clearly  thought  much  on  educational 
problems,  and  no  man  engaged  in  educational  work  could 
fail  to  be  stimulated  by  his  questions  and  comments.  In 
bis  manner  there  was  nothing  domineering  or  assuming. 
I  saw  him  at  various  times  afterward,  and  remember  es- 
pecially his  kindly  and  perfectly  democratic  manner  at 
a  supper  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia, 
when  he  came  among  us,  moving  from  group  to  group, 
recognizing  here  one  old  friend  and  there  another,  and 
discussing  with  each  some  matter  of  value. 

Republican  as  I  am,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  his  consti- 
tutional sovereignty  was  a  government  far  more  free,  lib- 
eral, and,  indeed,  republican,  than  the  rule  of  the  dema- 
gogue despots  who  afterward  drove  him  from  his  throne 
ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be. 

Another  very  interesting  person  was  a  Spanish  oflScer, 
Don  Juan  Marin,  who  has  since  held  high  commands  both 
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in  his  own  country  and  in  the  West  Indies.  We  were  upon 
the  same  jury,  and  I  came  to  admire  him  much.  One  day, 
as  we  sat  in  our  committee-room  discussing  various  sub- 
jects brought  before  us,  there  appeared  in  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  main  entrance  of  the  grounds  a  large  body 
of  soldiers  with  loud  drumming  and  fifing.  On  his  ask- 
ing what  troops  these  were,  I  answered  that  they  were 
the  most  noted  of  our  American  militia  regiments— the 
New  York  Seventh;  and  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
them,  we  both  walked  out  for  that  purpose.  Presently 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  in  marched  the  regi- 
ment, trim  and  brisk,  bearing  aloft  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  the  standard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  moment  when  the  standard  and  flag  were  abreast 
of  us.  Colonel  Marin,  who  was  in  civil  dress,  drew  himself 
up,  removed  his  hat,  and  bowed  low  with  simple  dignity. 
The  great  crowd,  including  myself,  were  impressed  by  this 
action.  It  had  never  occurred  to  anv  one  of  the  rest  of  us 
to  show  such  a  tribute  to  the  flag  under  which  so  many 
good  and  true  men  had  fought  and  died  for  us ;  and,  as  one 
of  the  crowd  very  justly  remarked  afterward,  **The  Span- 
iard cheapened  the  whole  lot  of  us."  With  a  single  ex- 
ception, it  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  manners  I  have  ever 
seen.^ 

Still  another  delegate  was  Professor  Levasseur,  of  the 
College  of  France  and  the  French  Institute.  His  quick- 
ness in  ascertaining  what  was  of  value  in  a  politico-eco- 
nomical view,  and  his  discussions  of  geographical  matters, 
interested  and  instructed  all  who  had  to  do  with  him. 

With  him  was  Rene  Millet,  an  example  of  the  most 
attractive  qualities  of  a  serious  Frenchman— -qualities 
•which  have  since  been  recognized  in  his  appointments  as 
minister  and  ambassador  to  Sweden  and  to  Tunis.  Both 
these  gentlemen  afterward  made  me  visits  at  Cornell 
which  T  greatly  enjoyed. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  made  a  friendship  which  became 
precious  to  me— that  of  Gardner  Hubbard,  one  of  the 

1  See  the  chapter  on  my  attach^ship  in  Russia. 
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best,  truest,  and  most  capable  men,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  matter  which  interested 
him  then  has  since  interested  the  world.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  was  exhibiting  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  toy,— a  toy  which  on  one  occasion  he 
showed  to  Dom  Pedro  and  to  others  of  us,  and  which  en- 
abled us  to  hear  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  exposition  a 
violin  played  in  another  building.  It  was  regarded  as 
an  interesting  plaything,  and  nothing  more.  A  controlling 
right  in  its  use  might  have  been  bought  for  a  very  mod- 
erate sum —yet  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  telephone! 

In  connection  with  these  and  other  interesting  men,  I 
had  devoted  myself  to  the  educational  exhibits  of  the  ex- 
position; and  the  result  was  that,  during  the  following 
year,  I  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  one  of  two  honorary  commissioners  to  the  Paris 
Exposition;  the  other  being  Mr.  Morton,  afterward  Min- 
ister to  France,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  was  not  inclined,  at  first,  to  take  my  appointment  very 
seriously,  but  went  to  Paris  simply  to  visit  the  exposition, 
hoping  that  my  honorary  function  would  give  me  good  op- 
portunities. But  on  arriving  I  found  the  commissioner- 
general  of  the  United  States,  Governor  McCormick,  hard 
pressed  by  his  duties,  and  looking  about  for  help.  A  large 
number  of  regular  commissioners  had  been  appointed,  but 
very  few  of  them  were  of  the  slightest  use.  Hardly  one 
of  them  could  speak  French,  and  very  few  of  them  really 
took  any  interest  in  the  duties  assigned  them.  The  main 
exception,  a  very  noble  one,  was  my  old  friend  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  yielded  to  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Governor  McCormick  and  threw  myself  heartily 
into  the  work  of  making  our  part  of  the  exposition  a 
success. 

The  American  representation  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
a  few.  years  before  liad  resulted  in  a  scandal  which  had 
resounded  through  Europe,  and  this  scandal  had  arisen 
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from  the  fact  that  a  subordinate,  who  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  our  excellent  commissioner-general  at  that  post, 
had  been  charged,  and  to  all  appearance  justly,  with 
receiving  money  for  assigning  privileges  to  bar-keepers 
and  caterers.  The  result  was  that  the  commissioner-gen- 
eral was  cruelly  wounded,  and  that  finally  he  and  his 
associates  were  ignominiously  removed,  and  the  American 
minister  to  Austria  put  in  his  place  until  a  new  commis- 
sion could  be  formed.  Of  course  every  newspaper  in  Eu- 
rope hostile  to  republican  ideas,  and  they  were  very  many, 
made  the  most  of  this  catastrophe.  One  of  them  in  Vienna 
was  especially  virulent;  it  called  attention  to  the  model 
of  an  American  school-house  in  the  exposition,  and  said 
that  *4t  should  be  carefully  observed  as  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  trains  up  such  mercenary  wretches  as  have 
recently  disgraced  humanity  at  the  exposition.*' 

To  avoid  scandals,  to  negotiate  with  the  French  com- 
missioners on  one  side,  and  the  crowd  of  exhibitors  on 
the  other,  and  especially  to  see  that  in  all  particulars  the 
representatives  of  American  industry  were  fully  recog- 
nized, was  a  matter  of  much  diflSculty;  but  happily  all 
turned  out  well. 

Among  the  duties  of  my  position  was  membership  of  the 
upper  jury— that  which,  in  behalf  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, awarded  the  highest  prizes.  Each  day,  at  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  we  met,  and  a  remarkable  body  it  was.  At 
my  right  sat  Meissonier,  then  the  most  eminent  of  French 
painters,  and  beyond  him  Quintana,  the  Spanish  poet.  Of 
the  former  of  these  two  I  possess  a  curious  memento.  He 
was  very  assiduous  in  attendance  at  our  sessions,  and  the 
moment  he  took  his  seat  he  always  began  drawing,  his 
materials  being  the  block  of  letter-paper  and  the  pencils, 
pens,  and  ink  lying  before  him.  No  matter  what  was 
under  discussion,  he  kept  on  with  his  drawing.  While 
he  listened,  and  even  while  he  talked,  his  pencil  or  pen 
continued  moving  over  the  paper.  He  seemed  to  bring 
every  morning  a  mass  of  new  impressions  caught  during 
his  walk  to  the  exposition,  which  he  made  haste  to  trans- 
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fer  to  paper.  Sometimes  he  used  a  pencil,  sometimes,  a 
quill  pen,  and  not  infrequently  he  would  plunge  the  fea- 
ther end  of  the  quill  into  his  inkstand  and  rapidly  put 
into  his  work  broader  and  blacker  strokes.  As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  a  drawing  he  generally  tore  it  into  bits 
and  threw  them  upon  the  floor,  but  occasionally  he  would 
fold  the  sketches  carefully  and  put  them  into  his  pocket. 
This  being  the  case,  no  one  dared  ask  him  for  one  of  them. 

But  one  morning  his  paper  gave  out,  and  for  lack  of  it 
he  took  up  a  boxwood  paper-knife  lying  near  and  began 
work  on  it.  First  he  decorated  the  handle  in  a  sort  of 
rococo  way,  and  then  dashed  off  on  the  blade,  with  his  pen, 
a  very  spirited  head— a  bourgeois  physiognomy  some- 
what in  Gavarni's  manner.  But  as  he  could  not  tear  the 
paper-knife  into  bits,  and  did  not  care  to  take  it  away,  he 
left  it  upon  the  table.  This  was  my  chance.  Immediately 
after  the  session  I  asked  the  director-general  to  allow  me 
to  carry  it  off  as  a  souvenir ;  he  assented  heartily,  and  so 
I  possess  a  picture  which  I  saw  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  painters. 

At  my  left  was  Tresca,  director  of  the  French  National 
(.Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades;  and  next  him,  the 
sphinx  of  the  committee— the  most  silent  man  I  ever  saw, 
the  rector  of  the  Portuguese  University  of  Coimbra.  Dur- 
ing  the  three  months  of  our  session  no  one  of  us  ever 
heard  him  utter  a  word.  Opposite  was  Jules  Simon,  emi- 
nent as  an  orator,  philosopher,  scholar,  and  man  of  letters ; 
an  academician  who  had  held  positions  in  various  cab- 
inets, and  had  even  been  prime  minister  of  the  republic. 
On  one  side  of  him  was  Tullo  Massarani,  a  senator  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  eminent  as  a  writer  on  the  philosophy  of 
art ;  on  the  other,  Bbussingault,  one  of  the  foremost  chem- 
ists of  the  century ;  and  near  him,  Wischniegradsky,  direc- 
tor of  the  Imperial  Technical  Institute  at  Moscow,  whom  I 
afterward  came  to  know  as  minister  of  finance  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Each  afternoon  we  devoted  to  examining  the 
greater  exhibits  which  were  to  come  before  us  in  compe- 
tition for  the  grands  prix  on  the  following  morning. 

I.— 33 
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At  one  of  our  sessions  a  curious  difficulty  arose.  The 
committee  on  the  award  of  these  foremost  prizes  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  electricity  brought  in  their  report,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  made  no  award  to  my  compatriot  Edison, 
who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Presently 
Tresca,  who  read  the  report,  and  who  really  lamented  the 
omission,  whispered  to  me  the  reason  of  it.  Through  the 
negligence  of  persons  representing  Edison,  no  proper  ex- 
hibition of  his  inventions  had  been  made  to  the  committee. 
They  had  learned  that  his  agent  was  employed  in  showing 
the  phonograph  in  a  distant  hall  on  the  boulevards  to 
an  audience  who  paid  an  admission  fee ;  but,  although  they 
liad  tried  two  or  three  times  to  have  his  apparatus  shown 
them,  they  had  been  unsuccessful,  until  at  last,  from  a 
feeling  of  what  was  due  their  own  self-respect,  they  passed 
the  matter  over  entirely.  Of  course  my  duty  was  to  do 
what  was  possible  in  rectifying  this  omission,  and  in  as 
good  French  as  I  could  muster  I  made  a  speech  in  Edi- 
son's  behalf,  describing  his  career,  outlining  his  work, 
and  saying  that  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  return  to 
America  without  some  recognition  of  hiln  and  of  his  in- 
ventions. This  was  listened  to  most  courteously,  but  my 
success  was  insured  by  a  remark  of  a  less  serious  char- 
acter, which  was  that  if  Edison  had  not  yet  made  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  inventions  to  entitle  him  to  a  grand  prize, 
he  would  certainly,  at  the  rate  he  was  going  on,  have  done 
so  before  the  close  of  the  exposition.  At  this  there  was  a 
laugh,  and  my  amendment  was  unanimously  carried. 

Many  features  in  my  work  interested  me,  but  one  had 
a  melancholy  tinge.  One  afternoon,  having  been  sum- 
moned to  pass  upon  certain  competing  works  in  sculp- 
ture, we  finally  stood  before  the  great  bronze  entrance- 
doors  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg,  which,  having  been 
designed  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  had  but  just 
been  finished.  They  were  very  beautiful ;  but  I  could  see 
that  my  French  associates  felt  deeply  the  changed  situa- 
tion of  affairs  which  this  exhibit  brought  to  their  minds. 

In  order  to  promote  the  social  relations  which  go  for 
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80  much  at  such  times,  I  had  taken  the  large  apartment 
temporarily  relinquished  by  our  American  minister,  Gov- 
ernor Noyes  of  Ohio,  in  the  Avenue  Josephine ;  and  there, 
at  my  own  table,  brought  together  from  time  to  time  a 
considerable  number  of  noted  men  from  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  occurrence  during 
the  series  of  dinners  I  then  gave  was  the  meeting  between 
Story,  the  American  sculptor  at  Rome,  and  Judge  Brady 
of  New  York.  For  years  each  had  been  taken  for  the  other, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  had  never  met. 
In  fact,  so  common  was  it  for  people  to  mistake  one  for 
the  other  that  both  had,  as  a  rule,  ceased  to  explain  the 
mistake.  I  was  myself  present  with  Story  on  one  occasion 
when  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him,  saluted  him  as  Judge 
Brady,  and  asked  him  about  their  friends  in  New  York : 
Story  took  no  trouble  to  undeceive  his  interlocutor,  but 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  they  were  all  well,  and 
ended  the  interview  with  commonplaces. 

These  two  Dromios  evidently  enjoyed  meeting,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  amusing  than  their  accounts  of  vari- 
ous instances  in  which  each  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
other.  Elach  had  a  rich  vein  of  humor,  and  both  presented 
the  details  of  these  occurrences  with  especial  zest. 

Another  American,  of  foreign  birth,  was  not  quite  so 
charming.  He  was  a  man  of  value  in  his  profession ;  but 
his  desire  for  promotion  outran  his  discretion.  Having 
served  as  juror  at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  he  had  now 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  place  in  Paris ;  and  after  one 
of  my  dinners  he  came  up  to  a  group  in  which  there  were 
two  or  three  members  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  said: 
**Mr.  Vite,  I  vish  you  vould  joost  dell  dese  zhentlemen  vat 
I  am  doing  vor  Vrance.  I  vas  on  de  dasting  gommittee 
for  vines  und  peers  at  Vien,  and  it  'most  killed  me ;  and 
now  I  am  here  doing  de  same  duty,  and  my  stomach  has 
nearly  gone  pack  on  me.  Tell  dese  zhentlemen  dat  de 
French  Government  zurely  ought  to  gonfer  ubon  me  de 
Legion  of  Honor.''  This  was  spoken  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  and  was  embarrassing,  since,  of  all  subjects* 
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that  which  a  French  minister  least  wishes  to  discuss  pub- 
licly is  the  conferring  of  the  red  ribbon. 

Embarrassing  also  was  the  jubilation  of  some  of  our 
American  exhibitors  at  our  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Doubtless  they  were 
excellent  citizens,  but  never  was  there  a  better  exempli- 
fication of  Dr.  Arnold's  saying  that  *'a  traveller  is  a 
self -constituted  outlaw."  A  generous  buffet  had  been 
provided,  after  the  French  fashion,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
viands  and  whatever  wine  was  needed.  To  my  amaze- 
ment, these  men,  who  at  home  were  most  of  them,  probably, 
steady-going  ** temperance  men,"  were  so  overcome  with 
the  idea  that  champagne  was  to  be  served  ad  libitum,  that 
the  whole  thing  came  near  degenerating  into  an  orgy.  A 
European  of  the  same  rank,  accustomed  to  drinking  wine 
moderately  with  his  dinner,  would  have  simply  taken  a 
glass  or  two  and  thought  no  more  of  it ;  but  these  gentle- 
men seemed  to  see  in  it  the  occasion  of  their  lives.  Bot- 
tles were  seized  and  emptied,  glass  after  glass,  down  the 
throats  of  my  impulsive  fellow-citizens:  in  many  cases 
a  bottle  and  more  to  a  man.  Then  came  the  worst  of  it. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  speeches  should  be  made  under 
a  neighboring  tent  by  leading  members  of  the  French 
cabinet  who  had  accepted  invitations  to  address  us.  But 
when  they  proceeded  to  do  this  difficulties  arose.  A  num- 
ber  of  our  compatriots,  unduly  exhilarated,  and  under- 
standing little  that  was  said,  first  applauded  on  general 
principles,  but  at  the  wrong  places,  and  finally  broke  out 
into  apostrophes  such  as  '^ Speak  English,  old  boy  I" 
**Talk  Yankee  fashion!"  *^ Remember  the  glorious 
Fourth!"  **Give  it  to  the  British!"  ''Make  the  eagle 
scream!"  and  the  like.  The  result  was  that  we  were 
obliged  to  make  most  earnest  appeals  to  these  gentlemen, 
begging  them  not  to  disgrace  our  country ;  and,  finally,  the 
proceedings  were  cut  short. 

Nor  was  this  the  end.  As  I  came  down  the  Champs 
;6lysees  afterward,  I  met  several  groups  of  these  pa- 
triots, who  showed  by  their  walk  and  conversation  that 
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they  were  decidedly  the  worse  for  their  celebration  of  the 
day ;  and  the  whole  thing  led  me  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
drink  problem,  and  to  ask  whether  our  American  solution 
of  it  is  the  best.  I  have  been  present  at  many  large  fes- 
tive assemblages,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  where  wine 
was  offered  freely  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  never  have 
I  seen  anything  to  approach  this  performance  of  my 
countrymen.  I  have  been  one  of  four  thousand  people  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
ball,  at  other  entertainments  almost  as  large  in  other 
Continental  countries,  and  at  dinner  parties  innumerable 
in  every  European  country;  but  never,  save  in  one  in- 
stance, were  the  festivities  disturbed  by  any  man  on  ac- 
count of  drink. 

The  most  eminent  of  American  temperance  advocates 
during  my  young  manhood,  Mr.  Delavan,  insisted  that  he 
found  Italy,  where  all  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
drink  wine  with  their  meals,  if  they  can  get  it,  the  most 
temperate  country  he  had  ever  seen;  and,  having  made 
more  than  twelve  different  sojourns  in  Italy,  I  can  con- 
firm that  opinion. 

So,  too,  again  and  again,  when  traveling  in  the  old  days 
on  the  top  of  a  diligence  through  village  after  village  in 
France,  where  the  people  were  commemorating  the  patron 
saint  of  their  district,  I  have  passed  through  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  seated  by  the  roadside  drinking 
wine,  cider,  and  beer,  and,  so  far  as  one  could  see,  there 
was  no  drunkenness ;  certainly  none  of  the  squalid,  brutal, 
swinish  sort.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  light 
stimulants,  drunkenness  has  of  late  years  increased  in 
France,  especially  among  artisans  and  day  laborers.  If 
this  be  so,  it  comes  to  strengthen  my  view.  For  the  iriain 
reason  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  increased  prices  of 
light  wines,  due  to  vine  diseases  and  the  like,  which  have 
driven  the  poorer  classes  to  seek  far  more  noxious  bev- 
erages. 

So,  too,  in  Germany.  Like  every  resident  in  that 
country,  I  have  seen  great  crowds  drinking  much  beer, 
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and,  though  I  greatly  dislike  that  sort  of  guzzling,  I  'never 
saw  anything  of  the  beastly,  crazy,  drunken  exhibitions 
which  are  so  common  on  Independence  Day  and  county- 
fair  day  in  many  American  towns  where  total  abstinence  is 
loudly  preached  and  ostensibly  practised.  Least  of  all  do 
I  admire  the  beer-swilling  proi)ensitie8  of  the  Gterman  stu- 
dents, and  still  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing so  wild,  wicked,  outrageous,  and  destructive  to  soul 
and  body  as  the  drinking  of  distilled  liquors  at  bars 
which,  in  my  student  days,  I  saw  among  American  stu- 
dents. But  I  make  haste  to  say  that  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  American  students  have  improved  im- 
mensely in  this  respect.  Athletics  and  greater  interest  in 
study,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  the  students'  own 
aims  and  tastes  for  the  old  cast-iron  curriculum,  are  doubt- 
less the  main  reasons  for  this  improvement.* 

Yet,  in  si)ite  of  this  redeeming  thing,  the  fact  remains 
that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  American  life  is  tlie 
dram-drinking  of  distilled  liquors  at  bars ;  and  one  key  of 
the  whole  misery  is  the  American  habit  of  **  treating, ' ' — a 
habit  unl^nown  in  other  countries.  For  example,  in  Amer- 
ica, if  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  happen  to  meet  at  a  hotel, 
or  in  the  street,  to  discuss  politics  or  business,  Tom  in- 
vites Dick  and  Harry  to  drink  with  him,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  fbe  code  existing  among  large  classes  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  Dick  and  Harry  feel  bound  to  do. 
After  a  little  more  talk  Dick  invites  Harry  and  Tom  to 
drink;  they  feel  obliged  to  accept;  and  finally  Harry  in- 
vites Tom  and  Dick,  with  like  result;  so  that  these  three 
men  have  poured  down  their  throats  several  glasses  of 
burning  stimulants,  perhaps  in  the  morning,  perhaps  just 
before  the  midday  meal,  or  at  some  other  especially  un- 
suitable time,  with  results  more  or  less  injurious  to  each 
of  them,  physically  and  morally. 

The  European,  more  sensible,  takes  with  his  dinner, 
as  a  rule,  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  or  beer,  and  is  little,  if 

1  Further  reasons  for  this  improvement  I  have  endeavored  to  give 

more  in  detail  elsewhere. 
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at  all,  the  worse  for  it.  If  he  ever  takes  any  distilled 
liquor,  he  sips  a  very  small  glass  of  it  after  his  dinner, 
to  aid  digestion. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction,  based  upon  wide  observa- 
tion in  my  own  country  as  well  as  in  many  others  during 
about  half  a  century,  that  the  American  theory  and  prac- 
tice as  regards  the  drink  question  are  generally  more 
I>ernicious  than  those  of  any  other  civilized  nation.  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  total  abstinence— of  that,  more, 
presently.  But  the  best  temperance  workers  among  us 
that  I  know  are  the  men  who  brew  light,  pure  beer,  and 
the  vine-growers  in  California  who  raise  and  sell  at  a  very 
low  price  wines  pleasant  and  salutary,  if  any  wines  can 
be  so. 

As  to  those  who  have  no  self-restraint,  beer  and  wine, 
like  many  other  things,  promote  the  **  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, ' '  and  are,  like  many  other  things,  *  *  fool-killers, ' '  aid- 
ing to  free  the  next  generation  from  men  of  vicious  pro- 
pensities and  weak  will. 

I  repeat  it,  the  curse  of  American  social  life,  among  a 
very  considerable  class  of  our  people,  is  *' perpendicular 
drinking"— that  is,  the  pouring  down  of  glass  after  glass 
of  distilled  spirits,  mostly  adulterated,  at  all  sorts  of  in- 
opportune times,  and  largely  under  the  system  of  **  treat- 
ing." 

The  best  cure  for  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  for 
States  to  authorize  and  local  authorities  to  adopt  the 
''Swedish  system,"  which  I  found  doing  excellent  ser- 
vice at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden  a  few  years  since,  and 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  fanatics  there  have  recently 
wrecked.  Under  this  plan  the  various  towns  allowed  a 
company  to  open  a  certain  number  of  clean,  tidy  drink- 
ing-places ;  obliged  them  to  purchase  pure  liquors ;  forbade 
them,  under  penalties,  to  sell  to  any  man  who  had  already 
taken  too  much ;  made  it  also  obligatory  to  sell  something 
to  eat  at  the  same  time  with  something  to  drink ;  and,  best 
of  all,  restricted  the  profits  of  these  establishments  to  a 
moderate  percentage,— seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  if  I  re- 
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member  riglitly,-all  the  surplus  receipts  going  to  public 
purposes,  and  especially  to  local  charities.  The  main  point 
was  that  the  men  appointed  to  dispense  the  drinks  had  no 
motive  to  sell  adulterated  drinks,  or  any  more  liquor  than 
was  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  the  customer. 

I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  worst  enemies  of  real 
temperance  in  America,  as  in  other  countries,  have  been 
the  thoughtless  screamers  against  intemperance,  who  have 
driven  vast  numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  drink  in 
secret  or  at  bars.  Of  course  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 
being  railed  at  and  denounced  by  every  fanatic  who  reads 
these  lines,  but  from  my  heart  I  believe  them  true. 

I  remember  that  some  of  these  people  bitterly  attacked 
Governor  Stanford  of  California  for  the  endowment  of 
Stanford  University,  in  part,  from  the  rent  of  his  vine- 
yards. People  who  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  one 
theological  seminary  for  accepting  the  Daniel  Drew  en- 
dowment, or  against  another  for  accepting  the  Jay  Gould 
endowment,  were  horrified  that  the  Stanford  University 
should  receive  revenue  from  a  vineyard.  The  vineyards 
of  California,  if  their  product  were  legally  protected  from 
adulteration,  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent  influ- 
ences against  drunkenness  that  our  country  has  seen.  The 
California  wines  are  practically  the  only  pure  wines  ac- 
cessible to  Americans.  They  are  so  plentiful  that  there  is 
no  motive  to  adulterate  them,  and  their  use  among  those 
of  us  who  are  so  unwise  as  to  drink  anything  except  water 
ought  to  be  effectively  advocated  as  supplanting  the 
drinking  of  beer  poisoned  with  strychnine,  whisky  poi- 
soned with  fusel-oil,  and  ** French  claret"  poisoned  with 
salicylic  acid  and  aniline. 

The  true  way  to  supplant  the  *' saloon''  and  the  bar- 
room, as  regards  working-men  who  obey  their  social  in- 
stincts by  seeking  something  in  the  nature  of  a  club,  and 
therefore  resorting  to  places  where  stimulants  are  sold, 
is  to  take  the  course  so  ably  advocated  by  Bishop  Potter : 
namely,  to  furnish  places  of  refreshment  and  amusement 
which  shall  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  beastliness,  and 
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which,  with  cheerful  open  fireplaces,  games  of  various 
sorts,  good  coflFee  and  tea,  and,  if  necessary,  light  beer 
and  wine,  shall  be  more  attractive  than  the  '^saloons" 
and  * '  dives ' '  which  are  doing  our  country  such  vast  harm. 

My  advice  to  all  men  is  to  drink  nothing  but  water. 
That  is  certainly  the  wisest  way  for  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
—and  probably  for  all  ten.  Indeed,  one  reason  why 
the  great  body  of  our  people  accomplish  so  much  more  in 
a  given  time  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  why  the 
average  American  working-man  *' catches  on"  and  **gits 
thar ' '  more  certainly  and  quickly  than  a  man  of  the  same 
sort  in  any  other  country  (and  careful  comparison  be- 
tween various  other  countries  and  our  own  has  shown  that 
this  is  the  case),  is  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
people  do  not  stupefy  themselves  with  stimulants. 

In  what  I  have  said  above  I  have  had  in  view  the  prob- 
lem as  it  really  stands:  namely,  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  number  of  people  who  wUl  have  stimulants  of 
some  kind.  In  such  cases  common  sense  would  seem  to 
dictate  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  persist  in  using  dis- 
tilled liquors,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  substitute 
those  which  are  pure  for  those  which  are  absolutely  poi- 
sonous and  maddening;  and,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
merely  seek  a  mild  stimulant,  to  substitute  for  distilled 
liquors  light  fermented  beverages;  and,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  seek  merely  recreation  after  toil,  to  substitute 
for  beverages  which  contain  alcohol,  light  beverages  like 
coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate. 

This  is  a  long  digression,  but  liberavi  animam  meam, 
and  now  I  return  to  my  main  subject. 

The  American  commissioners  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  French  authorities.  There  were  exceed- 
ingly interesting  receptions  by  various  ministers,  and  at 
these  one  met  the  men  best  worth  knowing  in  France: 
the  men  famous  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  who  redeem 
Prance  from  the  disgrace  heaped  upon  her  by  the  wretched 
creatures  who  most  noisily  represent  her  through  sensa- 
tional newspapers. 
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Of  the  men  who  impressed  me  most  was  Henri  Martin, 
the  eminent  historian.  He  discussed  with  me  the  history 
of  France  in  a  way  which  aroused  many  new  trains  of 
thought.  Jules  Simon,  eminent  hoth  as  a  scholar  and  a 
statesman,  did  much  for  me.  On  one  occasion  he  took 
me  about  Paris,  showing  me  places  of  special  interest  con- 
nected with  the  more  striking  scenes  of  the  Revolutionary 
period ;  on  another,  he  went  with  me  to  the  distribution  of 
prizes  at  the  French  Academy— a  most  striking  scene; 
and  on  still  another  he  piloted  me  through  his  beautiful 
library,  pointing  out  various  volumes  in  which  were  em- 
bedded bullets  which  the  communards  had  fired  through 
his  windows  from  the  roof  of  the  Madeleine  just  opposite. 

Another  interesting  experience  was  a  breakfast  with  the 
eminent  chemist  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  at  which  I  met  Pas- 
teur, who  afterward  took  me  through  his  laboratories, 
where  he  was  then  making  some  of  his  most  important 
experiments.  In  one  part  of  his  domain  there  were  cages 
containing  dogs,  and  on  my  asking  about  them  he  said 
that  he  was  beginning  a  course  of  experiments  bearing 
on  the  causes  and  cure  of  hydrophobia.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  modest  than  this  announcement  of  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  investigations  ever  made. 

Visits  to  various  institutions  of  learning  interested  me 
much,  among  these  a  second  visit  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Grignon  and  the  wonderful  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  which  gave  me  new  ideas  for  the  similar  de- 
partments at  Cornell,  and  a  morning  at  the  ficole  Normale, 
where  I  saw  .altogether  the  best  teaching  of  a  Latin  classic 
that  I  have  ever  known.  As  I  heard  Professor  Desjardins 
discussing  with  his  class  one  of  Cicero's  letters  in  the 
light  of  modem  monuments  in  the  Louvre  and  of  recent 
archaBological  discoveries,  I  longed  to  be  a  boy  again. 

Among  the  statesmen  whom  I  met  at  that  time  in  France, 
a  strong  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  one  who  had 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  early  days  of  Napoleon  III, 
but  who  was  at  this  time  living  in  retirement,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys.     He  had  won  distinction  as  minister  of  for- 
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eign  affairs,  but,  having  retired  from  politics,  had  given 
himself  up  in  his  old  age  to  various  good  enterprises, 
among  these,  to  the  great  Reform  School  at  Mettray. 
This  he  urged  me  to  visit,  and,  although  it  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Paris,  I  took  his  advice,  and  was 
much  interested  in  it.  The  school  seemed  to  me  well  de- 
serving thorough  study  by  all  especially  interested  in  the 
problem  of  crime  in  our  own  country. 

There  is  in  France  a  system  under  which,  when  any 
young  man  is  evidently  going  all  wrong,— squandering  his 
patrimony  and  bringing  his  family  into  disgrace,— a  fam- 
ily council  can  be  called,  with  power  to  place  the  wayward 
youth  under  restraint;  and  here,  in  one  part  of  the  Met- 
tray establishment,  were  rooms  in  which  such  youths  were 
detained  in  accordance  with  the  requests  of  family  coun- 
cils. It  appeared  that  some  had  derived  benefit  from  these 
detentions,  for  there  were  shown  me  one  or  two  letters 
from  thejn:  one,  indeed,  written  by  a  young  man  on  the 
bottom  of  a  drawer,  and  intended  for  the  eye  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  apartment,  which  was  the  most  contrite  yet 
manly  appeal  I  have  ever  read. 

Another  man  of  great  eminence  whom  I  met  in  those 
days  was  Thiers.  I  was  taken  by  an  old  admirer  of 
his  to  his  famous  house  in  the  Place  St.  Greorges,  and 
there  found  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  devotees,  receiving 
homage. 

He  said  but  little,  and  that  little  was  commonplace;  but 
I  was  not  especially  disappointed :  my  opinion  of  him  was 
made  up  long  before,  and  time  has  but  confirmed  it.  The 
more  I  have  considered  his  doings  as  minister  or  parlia- 
mentarian, and  the  more  I  have  read  his  works,  whether 
his  political  pamphlet  known  as  the  '*  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  which  did  so  much  to  arouse  sterile 
civil  struggles,  or  his  ^^  History  of  the  Consulate  and  of  the 
Empire,"  which  did  so  much  to  revive  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  or  his  speeches  under  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  Louis  Philippe,  under  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Sec- 
ond Empire,  which  did  so  much  to  promote  confusion  and 
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anarchy,  the  less  I  admire  him.  He  seems  to  me  eminently 
an  architect  of  ruin. 

It  is  true  that  when  France  was  wallowing  in  the  misery 
into  which  he  and  men  like  him  had  done  so  much  to 
plunge  her,  he  exerted  himself  wonderfully  to  accomplish 
her  rescue ;  but  when  the  history  of  that  country  during 
the  last  century  shall  be  fairly  written,  his  career,  brilliant 
as  it  once  appeared,  will  be  admired  by  no  thinking  patriot. 

I  came  to  have  far  more  respect  for  another  states- 
man whom  I  then  met— Duruy,  the  eminent  historian  of 
France  and  of  Rome,  who  had  labored  so  earnestly  under 
the  Second  Empire,  both  as  a  historian  and  a  minister  of 
state,  to  develop  a  basis  for  rational  liberty. 

Seated  next  me  at  dinner,  he  made  a  remark  which 
threw  much  light  on  ona  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the 
French  Republic.  Said  he,  '  ^  Monsieur,  I  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  under  the  Empire  for  seven  years ;  since 
my  leaving  that  post  six  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  that 
time  I  have  had  seven  successors. ' ' 

On  another  occasion  he  discoursed  with  me  about  the 
special  diflSculties  of  France;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  remembered  his  controversy  with  Cardinal  de 
Bonnechose,  in  which  the  latter  tried  to  drive  him  out  of 
office  because  he  did  not  fetter  scientific  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  he  spoke  quite  freely  with  me.  Al- 
though not  at  all  a  radical,  and  evidently  willing  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  church  as  far  as  possible,  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  demands  made  by  ecclesiastics 
upon  «very  French  ministry  were  absolutely  unendurable ; 
that  France  never  could  yield  to  these  demands ;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  a  great  break  must  come  between  the 
church  and  modern  society.  His  prophecy  now  seems 
nearing  fulfilment. 

Among  the  various  meetings  which  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  exposition  was  a  convention  of  literary 
men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  international  ar- 
rangements regarding  copyright.  Having  been  elected 
a  member  of  this,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  most 
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interesting  speeches  from  Victor  Hugo,  Tourgueneff,  and 
Edmond  About.  The  latter  made  the  best  speech  of  all, 
and  by  his  exquisite  wit  and  pleasing  humor  fully  showed 
his  right  to  the  name  which  his  enemies  had  given  him  — 
*Hhe  Voltaire  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  closed  with  a  ban- 
quet over  which  Victor  Hugo  presided ;  and  of  all  the  try 
ing  things  in  my  life,  perhaps  the  most  so  was  the  speech 
which  I  then  attempted  in  French,  with  Victor  Hugo  look- 
ing at  me. 

There  were  also  various  educational  congresses  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  which  the  discussions  interested  me  much; 
but  sundry  receptions  at  the  French  Academy  were  far 
more  attractive.  Of  all  the  exquisite  literary  perform- 
ances I  have  ever  known,  the  speeches  made  on  those  oc- 
casions by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  and  the 
members  who  received  them  were  the  most  entertaining. 
To  see  these  witty  Frenchmen  attacking  each  other  in  the 
most  pointed  way,  yet  still  observing  all  the  forms  of 
politeness,  and  even  covering  their  adversaries  with  com- 
pliments, gives  one  new  conceptions  of  human  ingenuity. 
But  whether  it  is  calculated  to  increase  respect  for  the 
main  actors  is  another  question. 

The  formal  closing  of  the  exposition  was  a  brilliant 
pageant.  Various  inventors  and  exhibitors  received  gifts 
and  decorations  from  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and,  among  them.  Dr.  Barnard,  Story,  and  my- 
self were  given  oflScers'  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
which  none  of  us  has  ever  thought  of  wearing;  but, 
alas!  my  Swiss- American  friend  who  had  pleaded  so 
pathetically  his  heroic  services  in  '  *  Dasting  de  vines  und 
peers"  for  France  did  not  receive  even  the  chevalier's 
ribbon,  and  the  expression  of  his  disappointment  was  loud 
and  long. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  disappointed  visitor.  It  was  my 
fortune  one  day  at  the  American  legation  to  observe  one 
difficulty  which  at  the  western  capitals  of  Europe  has  be- 
come very  trying,  and  which  may  be  mentioned  to  show 
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what  an  American  representative  has  sometimes  to  meet. 
As  I  was  sitting  with  our  minister,  Governor  Noyes  of 
Ohio,  there  was  shown  into  the  room  a  lady,  very  stately, 
and  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  she  was  on  the  war-path.  She  said,  '^Mr. 
Minister,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  I  do  not 
receive  any  invitations  to  halls  and  receptions  given  by 
the  cabinet  ministers?"    Governor  Noyes  answered  very 

politely,  * '  Mrs. ,  we  have  placed  your  name  on  the  list 

of  those  whom  we  would  especially  like  to  have  invited, 
and  have  every  hope  that  it  will  receive 'attention. "  She 
answered,  **Why  is  it  that  you  can  do  so  much  less  than 
your  predecessor  did  at  the  last  exposition?  Then  I  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  invitations ;  now  I  receive  none. ' ' 
The  minister  answered, '  *  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  madam ; 
but  there  are  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Americans 
in  Paris;  the  number  of  them  invited  on  each  occasion 
cannot  exceed  fifty  or  sixty;  and  the  French  authorities 
are  just  now  giving  preference  to  those  who  have  come 
from  the  United  States  to  take  some  special  part  in  the 
exposition  as  commissioners  or  exhibitors."  At  this  the 
lady  was  very  indignant.  She  rose  and  said,  *  ^  I  will  give 
you  no  more  trouble,  Mr.  Minister;  but  I  am  going  back 
to  America,  and  shall  tell  Senator  Conkling,  who  gave 
me  my  letter  of  introduction  to  you,  that  either  he  has 
very  little  influence  with  you,  or  you  have  very  little  in- 
fluence with  the  French  Government.  Good  morning!" 
And  she  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

This  is  simply  an  indication  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  vexatious  plague  which  afflicts  American  represen- 
tatives in  the  leading  European  capitals,— a  multitude  of 
people,  more  or  less  worthy,  pressing  to  be  presented  at 
court  or  to  be  invited  to  official  functions.  The  whole 
matter  has  a  ridiculous  look,  and  has  been  used  by  sun- 
dry demagogues  as  a  text  upon  which  to  orate  against 
the  diplomatic  service  and  to  arouse  popular  prejudice 
against  it.  But  I  think  that  a  patriotic  American  may 
well  take  the  ground  that  while  there  is  so  much  snob- 
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bery  shown  by  a  certain  sort  of  Americans  abroad,  it  is 
not  an  unwise  thing  to  have  in  each  capital  a  man  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  more  important  duties,  can  keep  this 
struggling  mass  of  folly  from  becoming  a  scandal  and  a 
byword  throughout  Europe.  No  one  can  know,  until  he 
has  seen  the  inner  workings  of  our  diplomatic  service, 
how  much  duty  of  this  kind  is  quietly  done  by  our  repre- 
sentatives, and  how  many  things  are  thus  avoided  which 
would  tend  to  bring  scorn  upon  our  country  and  upon 
republican  institutions. 
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State,  and  found  him  in  his  usual  pleasant  mood.  Noting 
on  his  dinner-service  the  words,  ^^ Facta  non  verba/'  I 
called  his  attention  to  them  as  a  singular  motto  for  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  orator;  whereupon  he  said  that,  two 
old  members  of  Congress  dining  with  him  recently,  one  of 
them  asked  the  other  what  those  words  meant,  to  which 
the  reply  was  given,  *  ^  They  mean,  '  Victuals,  not  talk-  ^  ^ ' 
On  the  way  to  my  post,  I  stopped  in  London  and  was 
taken  to  various  interesting  places.  At  the  house  of  my 
old  friend  and  Yale  classmate,  George  Washburn  Smalley, 
I  met  a  number  of  very  interesting  people,  and  among 
these  was  especially  impressed  by  Mr.  Meredith  Town- 
shend,  whose  knowledge  of  American  affairs  seemed  amaz- 
ingly extensive  and  preternaturally  accurate.  At  the 
house  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  I  met  Lord  Ripon,  about 
that  time  Viceroy  of  India,  whose  views  on  dealings  with 
Orientals  interested  me  much.  At  the  Royal  Institution 
an  old  acquaintance  was  renewed  with  Tyndall  and  Hux- 
ley ;  and  during  an  evening  with  the  eminent  painter,  Mr, 
Alma-Tadema,  at  his  house  in  the  suburbs,  and  especially 
when  returning  from  it,  I  made  a  very  pleasant  acquain- 
tance with  the  poet  Browning.  As  his  carriage  did  not 
arrive,  I  offered  to  take  him  home  in  mine ;  but  hardly  had 
we  started  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  dense  fog,  and 
it  shortly  became  evident  that  our  driver  had  lost  his 
way.  As  he  wandered  about  for  perhaps  an  hour,  hoping 
to  find  some  indication  of  it,  Browning's  conversation  was 
very  agreeable.  It  ran  at  first  on  current  questions,  then 
on  travel,  and  finally  on  art,— all  very  simply  and  natu- 
rally, with  not  a  trace  of  posing  or  paradox.  Remem- 
bering the  obscurity  of  his  verse,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
lucidity  of  his  talk.  But  at  last,  both  of  us  becoming 
somewhat  anxious,  we  called  a  halt  and  questioned  the 
driver,  who  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea  where  he  was. 
As  good,  or  ill,  luck  would  have  it,  there  just  then  emerged 
from  the  fog  an  empty  hansom-cab,  and  finding  that  its 
driver  knew  more  than  ours,  I  engaged  him  as  pilot,  first 
to  Browning's  house,  and  then  to  my  own. 
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interested  me— the  admission  of  cabinet  ministers  to 
take  part  in  the  debates  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hayes  pre- 
sented the  case  in  favor  of  their  admission  cogently;  but 
the  Secretary  of  State  overmatched  his  chief.  This 
greatly  pleased  me;  for  I  had  been  long  convinced  that, 
next  to  the  power  given  the  Supreme  Court,  the  best 
thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  that 
complete  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative 
power  which  prevents  every  Congressional  session  be- 
coming a  perpetual  gladiatorial  combat  or,  say,  rather, 
a  permanent  game  of  foot-ball.  Again  and  again  I  have 
heard  European  statesmen  lament  that  their  constitution- 
makers  had  adopted,  in  this  respect,  the  British  rather 
than  the  American  system.  What  it  is  in  France,  with 
cabals  organized  to  oust  every  new  minister  as  soon  as  he 
is  appointed,  and  to  provide  for  a  *'new  deal"  from  the 
first  instant  of  an  old  one,  with  an  average  of  one  or  two 
changes  of  ministry  every  year  as  a  result,  we  all  know ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  German  parliament.  Con- 
tinental legislatures  generally  are  just  about  as  bad;  in- 
deed, in  some  respects  the  Italian  parliament  is  worse. 
The  British  system  would  have  certainly  excluded  such 
admirable  Secretaries  of  State  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  Fish;  possibly  such  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Seward,  and  John  Hay.  In  Great  Britain,  having  been 
evolved  in  conformity  with  its  environment,  it  is  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  is  successful  nowhere  else.  I  have  always 
looked  back  with  great  complacency  upon  such  men  as 
those  above  named  in  the  State  Department,  and  such  as 
Hamilton,  Gallatin,  Chase,  Stanton,  and  Gage  in  other 
departments,  sitting  quietly  in  their  oflfices,  giving  calm 
thought  to  government  business,  and  allowing  the  hea- 
then to  rage  at  their  own  sweet  will  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Under  the  other  system,  our  Republic  might 
perhaps  have  become  almost  as  delectable  as  Venezuela, 
with  its  hundred  and  four  revolutions  in  seventy  years.* 
On  the  day  following  I  dined  with  the  Secretary  of 

1  See  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech,  December,  1902. 
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turning  to  his  next  neighbor,  drank  to  him;  the  latter 
then  received  the  cup,  returned  the  compliment,  and  in  the 
same  way  passed  it  on. 

During  the  whole  entertainment  I  had  frequently  turned 
my  eyes  toward  the  prime  minister,  and  had  been  much 
impressed  by  his  apparent  stolidity.  When  he  presented 
his  arm  to  the  lady  mayoress,  when  he  walked  with  her,  and 
during  all  the  time  at  table,  he  seemed  much  like  a  wooden 
image  galvanized  into  temporary  life.  When  he  rose  to 
speak,  there  was  the  same  wooden  stiffness  and  he  went 
on  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  way  until,  suddenly,  he  darted 
out  a  brilliant  statement  regarding  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  aroused  the  whole  audience ;  then,  after  more 
of  the  same  wooden  manner  and  mechanical  procedure, 
another  brilliant  sentence ;  and  so  on  -  to  the  end  of  the 
speech. 

All  the  speeches  were  good  and  to  the  point.  There 
were  none  of  those  despairing  efforts  to  pump  up  fun 
which  so  frequently  make  American  public  dinners  dis- 
tressing. The  speakers  evidently  bore  in  mind  the  fact 
that  on  the  following  day  their  statements  would  be  pon- 
dered in  the  household  of  every  well-to-do  Englishman, 
would  be  telegraphed  to  foreign  nations,  and  would  be 
echoed  back  from  friends  and  foes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  the  regular  speeches  came  a  toast  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  the  person  selected  to  respond  was  our 
representative,  the  Honorable  Edwards  Pierpont.  This 
he  did  exceedingly  well,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Sundry  American  papers  had  indulged  in  diatribes 
against  fulsome  speeches  at  English  banquets  by  some  of 
Mr.  Pierpont 's  predecessors,  and  he  had  evidently  de- 
termined that  no  such  charge  should  be  established  against 
him. 

Much  was  added  to  my  pleasure  by  my  neighbors  at 
the  table— on  one  side,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  emi- 
nent father  of  the  present  Sir  Frederick ;  and  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Rolf,  the  **  remembrancer "  of  the  City  of  London. 

This  suggests  the  remark  that,  in  my  experience  among 
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Englishmen,  I  have  found  very  little  of  the  coldness  and 
stiffness  which  are  sometimes  complained  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, whenever  I  have  been  thrown  among  them,  whether 
in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  they  have  generally 
proved  to  be  agreeable  conversationists.  One  thing  has 
seemed  to  me  at  times  curious  and  even  comical :  they  will 
frequently  shut  themselves  up  tightly  from  their  com- 
patriots,—even  from  those  of  their  own  station,— and  yet 
be  affable,  and  indeed  expansive,  to  any  American  they, 
chance  to  meet.  The  reason  for  this  is,  to  an  American, 
even  more  curious  than  the  fact.    I  may  discuss  it  later. 

My  arrival  in  Berlin  took  place  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  golden-wedding  festivities  of  the  old  Emperor  Wil- 
liam I.  There  was  a  wonderful  series  of  pageants:  his- 
toric costume  balls,  gala  operas,  and  the  like,  at  court; 
but  most  memorable  to  me  was  the  kindly  welcome  ex- 
tended to  us  by  all  in  authority,  from  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  down.  The  cordiality  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
was  also  very  pleasing,  and  during  the  presentations  to 
the  ruling  family  of  the  empire  I  noticed  one  thing  espe- 
cially :  the  great  care  with  which  they  all,  from  the  mon- 
arch to  the  youngest  prince,  had  prepared  themselves  to 
begin  a  conversation  agreeable  to  the  new-comer.  One 
of  these  high  personages  started  a  discussion  with  me  upon 
American  shipping ;  another,  on  American  art ;  another,  on 
scenery  in  Colorado ;  another,  on  our  railways  and  steam- 
ers; still  another,  on  American  dentists  and  dentistry; 
and,  in  case  of  a  lack  of  other  subjects,  there  was  Niagara, 
which  they  could  always  fall  back  upon. 

The  duty  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem  is 
by  no  means  light;  it  involves  toil.  In  my  time,  when 
the  present  emperor,  then  the  young  Prince  William, 
brought  his  bride  home,  in  addition  to  their  other  recep- 
tions of  public  bodies,  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour, 
they  received  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  were  arranged 
at  the  palace  in  a  great  circle,  the  ladies  forming  one  half 
and  the  gentlemen  the  other.  The  young  princess,  ac- 
companied by  her  train,  beginning  with  the  ladies,  and 
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the  young  prince,  with  his  train,  beginning  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, each  walked  slowly  around  the  interior  of  the  en- 
tire circle,  stopping  at  each  foreign  representative  and 
speaking  to  him,  often  in  the  language  of  his  own  country, 
regarding  some  subject  which  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
terest him.  It  was  really  a  surprising  feat,  for  which,  no 
doubt,  they  had  been  carefully  prepared,  but  which  would 
be  found  difficult  even  by  many  a  well-trained  scholar. 

An  American  representative,  in  presenting  his  letter  of 
credence  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ruler  of  the  German  Empire,  has  one  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  an  admirable  topic  ready  to  his  hand,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  minister  has.  This  boon  was  given  us 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  He,  among  the  first  of  Continental 
rulers,  recognized  the  American  States  as  an  independent 
power;  and  therefore  every  American  minister  since,  in- 
cluding myself,  has  found  it  convenient,  on  presenting  the 
President's  autograph  letter  to  the  King  or  Emperor,  to 
recall  this  event  and  to  build  upon  it  such  an  oratorical 
edifice  as  circumstances  may  warrant.  The  fact  that  the 
great  Frederick  recognized  the  new  American  Republic, 
not  from  love  of  it,  but  on  account  of  his  detestation  of 
England,  provoked  by  her  conduct  during  his  desperate 
struggle  against  his  Continental  enemies,  is,  of  course, 
on  such  occasions  diplomatically  kept  in  the  background. 

The  great  power  in  Germany  at  that  time  was  the 
chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck.  Nothing  could  be  more 
friendly  and  simple  than  his  greeting ;  and  however  stately 
his  official  entertainments  to  the  diplomatic  corps  might 
be,  simplicity  reigned  at  his  family  dinners,  when  his  con- 
versation was  apparently  frank  and  certainly  delightful. 
To  him  I  shall  devote  another  chapter. 

In  those  days  an  American  minister  at  Berlin  was 
likely  to  find  his  personal  relations  with  the  German 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  cordial,  but  his  official  rela- 
tions continuous  war.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without  some 
skirmish  regarding  the  rights  of  **  German- Americans ' ' 
in  their  Fatherland.    The  old  story  constantly  recurred 
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in  new  forms.  Generally  it  was  sprung  by  some  man  who 
had  left  Germany  just  at  the  age  for  entering  the  anny, 
had  remained  in  America  just  long  enough  to  secure  nat- 
uralization, and  then,  without  a  thought  of  discharging 
any  of  his  American  duties,  had  come  back  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  his  German  duties,  and  to  flaunt  his  Ameri- 
can citizen  papers  in  the  face  of  the  authorities  of  the 
province  where  he  was  bom.  This  was  very  galling 
to  these  authorities,  from  the  fact  that  such  Amyerioans 
were  often  inclined  to  glory  over  their  old  schoolmates 
and  associates  who  had  not  taken  this  means  of  escaping 
military  duty;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  these  brand- 
new  citizens,  if  their  papers  were  not  perfectly  regular, 
were  sometimes  held  for  desertion  until  the  American 
representative  could  intervene. 

Still  other  cases  were  those  where  fines  had  been  im- 
posed upon  men  of  this  class  for  non-appearance  when 
summoned  to  military  duty,  and  an  American  minister 
was  expected  to  secure  their  remission. 

In  simple  justice  to  Germany,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
there  is  no  foreign  matter  of  such  importance  so  little 
understood  in  the  United  States  as  this.  The  average 
American,  looking  on  the  surface  of  things,  cannot  see 
why  the  young  emigrant  is  not  allowed  to  go  and  come  as 
he  pleases.  The  fact  is  that  German  policy  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  evolved  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  of 
national  self-preservation.  The  German  Empire,  the 
greatest  Continental  home  of  civilization,  is  an  open  camp, 
perpetually  besieged.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  has 
no  natural  frontiers  of  any  sort— neither  mountains  nor 
wide  expanses  of  sea.  Eastward  are  one  hundred  and 
tiiirty  millions  of  people  fanatically  hostile  as  regards 
race,  religion,  and  imaginary  interests;  westward  is  an- 
other great  nation  of  forty  millions,  with  a  hatred  on  all 
these  points  intensified  by  desire  for  revenge;  northward 
is  a  vigorous  race  estranged  by  old  quarrels;  and  south 
is  a  power  which  is  largely  hostile  on  racial,  religious,  and 
historic  grounds,  and  at  best  a  very  uncertain  reliance. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  universal  military  service  in 
Germany  is  a  condition  of  its  existence,  and  evasion  of 
this  i6  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  treason.  The 
real  wonder  is  that  Germany  has  been  so  moderate  in  her 
dealing  with  this  question.  The  yearly  ''budgets  of  mili- 
tary cases ' '  in  the  archives  of  the  American  Embassy  bear 
ample  testimony  to  her  desire  to  be  just  and  even  lenient. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Germany,  let  us  suppose 
that  our  Civil  War  had  left  our  Union— as  at  one  time 
seemed  likely— embracing  merely  a  small  number  of  Mid- 
dle States  and  covering  a  space  about  as  large  as  Texas, 
with  a  Confederacy  on  our  southern  boundary  bitterly 
hostile,  another  hostile  nation  extending  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  a  Pacific 
confederation  jealous  and  faultfinding;  British  domin- 
ions to  the  northward  vexed  by  commercial  and  personal 
grievances;  and  New  England  a  separate  and  doubtful 
factor  in  the  whole  situation.  In  that  case  we  too  would 
have  established  a  military  system  akin  to  that  of  Ger- 
many; but  whether  we  would  have  administered  it  as 
reasonably  as  Germany  has  done  is  very  doubtful. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States  and  for  me,  there  was 
in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  when  I  arrived,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  men  I  have  ever  known  in  such  a 
position:  Baron  von  Biilow,  He  came  of  an  illustrious 
family,  had  great  influence  with  the  old  Emperor  William, 
with  Parliament,  and  in  society;  was  independent,  large 
in  his  views,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  maintaining  the 
best  relations  between  his  country  and  ours.  In  cases  such 
as  those  just  referred  to  he  was  very  broad-minded ;  and 
in  one  of  the  first  which  I  had  to  present  to  him,  when 
I  perhaps  showed  some  nervousness,  he  said,  ^'Mr.  Min- 
ister, don't  allow  cases  of  this  kind  to  vex  you;  I  had 
rMher  give  the  United  States  two  hundred  doubtful  cases 
every  year  than  have  the  slightest  ill-feeling  arise  between 
us.^'  This  being  the  fact,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
deal  with  him.  Unfortunately,  he  died  early  during  my 
stay,  and  some  of  the  ministers  who  succeeded  him  had 
neither  his  independence  nor  his  breadth  of  view. 
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It  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  while  doing  duty  at  the 
Oerman  capital  in  those  days  as  minister,  and  at  a  more 
recent  period  as  ambassador,  that  I  could  not  enter  my 
oflSce  without  meeting  some  vexatious  case.  One  day  it 
was  an  American  who,  having  thought  that  patriotism 
required  him,  in  a  crowded  railway  carriage,  roundly  to 
denounce  Germany,  the  German  people,  and  the  imperial 
government,  had  passed  the  night  in  a  guard-house;  an- 
other day,  it  was  one  who,  feeling  called  upon,  in  a  res- 
taurant, to  proclaim  very  loudly  and  grossly  his  imfavor- 
able  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  had  been  arrested ;  on  still 
another  occasion  it  was  one  of  our  fellow-citizens  who, 
having  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  married  in  Berlin  as 
easily  as  in  New  York,  had  found  himself  entangled  in  a 
network  of  regulations,  prescriptions,  and  prohibitions. 

Of  this  latter  sort  there  were  in  my  time  several  curi- 
ous cases.  One  morning  a  man  came  rushing  into  the 
legation  in  high  excitement  and  exclaimed,  '*Mr.  Min- 
ister, I  am  in  the  worst  fix  that  any  decent  man  ^as  ever 
in ;  I  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  it. ' '  And  he  then  went 
on  with  a  bitter  tirade  against  everybody  and  everything 
in  the  German  Empire.  When  his  wrath  had  effervesced 
somewhat,  he  stated  his  case  as  follows : ' '  Last  year,  while 
traveling  through  Germany,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
German  lady,  and  after  my  return  to  America  became  en- 
gaged to  her.  I  have  now  come  for  my  bride ;  the  wedding 
is  fixed  for  next  Thursday;  our  steamer  passages  are 
taken  a  day  or  two  later;  and  I  find  that  the  authorities 
will  not  allow  me  to  marry  unless  I  present  a  multitude 
of  papers  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of;  some  of  them  it 
will  take  months  to  get,  and  some  I  can  never  get.  My  in- 
tended bride  is  in  distress;  her  family  evidently  distrust 
me;  the  wedding  is  postponed  indefinitely;  and  my  busi- 
ness partner  is  cabling  me  to  come  back  to  America  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  am  asked  for  a  baptismal  certificate— 
a  Taufschein,  Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  was  never  bap- 
tized. I  am  required  to  present  a  certificate  showing  the 
consent  of  my  parents  to  my  marriage— I,  a  man  thirty 
years  old  and  in  a  large  business  of  my  own !    T  am  asked 
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to  give  bonds  for  the  payment  of  my  debts  in  Germany.  I 
owe  no  such  debts;  but  I  know  no  one  who  will  give 
such  a  bond.  I  am  notified  that  the  banns  must  be  pub- 
lished a  certain  number  of  times  before  the  wedding. 
What  kind  of  a  country  is  this,  anyhow  t ' ' 

We  did  the  best  we  could.  In  an  interview  with  the 
minister  of  public  worship  I  was  able  to  secure  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  publishing  of  the  banns ;  then  a  bond  was 
drawn  up  which  I  signed  and  thus  settled  the  question 
regarding  possible  debts  in  Germany.  As  to  the  baptismal 
certificate,  I  ordered  inscribed,  on  the  largest  possible 
sheet  of  official  paper,  the  gentleman's  affidavit  that,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  no  Taufschein,  or 
baptismal  certificate,  was  required  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  to  this  was  affixed  the  largest  seal  of  the  legation,  with 
plenty  of  wax.  The  form  of  the  affidavit  may  be  judged 
peculiar;  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  startle  the  au- 
thorities with  the  admission  that  the  man  had  not  been 
baptized  at  all.  They  could  easily  believe  that  a  State  like 
Ohio,  which  some  of  them  doubtless  regarded  as  still  in 
the  backwoods  and  mainly  tenanted  by  the  aborigines, 
might  have  omitted,  in  days  gone  by,  to  require  a  Tauf- 
schein; but  that  an  unbaptized  Christian  should  offer  him- 
self to  be  married  in  Germany  would  perjiaps  have  so 
paralyzed  their  powers  of  belief  that  permission  for  the 
marriage  could  never  have  been  secured. 

In  this  and  various  other  ways  we  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties, and,  though  the  wedding  did  not  take  place  upon 
the  appointed  day,  and  the  return  to  America  had  to  be 
deferred,  the  couple,  at  last,  after  marriage  first  before 
the  public  authorities,  and  then  in  church,  were  able  to  de- 
part in  peace. 

Another  case  was  typical.  One  morning  a  gentleman 
came  into  the  legation  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  I  soon 
learned  that  this,  too,  was  a  marriage  case— but  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  This  gentleman,  a  naturalized 
German-American  in  excellent  standing,  had  come  over 
to  claim  hia  bride.    He  had  gone  through  all  the  fonnali- 
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ties  perfectly,  and,  as  his  business  permitted  it,  had  de* 
cided  to  reside  a  year  abroad  in  order  that  he  might  take 
the  furniture  of  his  apartment  back  to  America  free  of 
duty.  This  apartment,  a  large  and  beautiful  suite  of 
rooms,  he  had  already  rented,  had  furnished  it  very  fully, 
and  then,  for  the  few  days  intervening  before  his  marriage, 
had  put  it  under  care  of  his  married  sister.  But,  alas !  this 
sister 's  husband  was  a  bankrupt,  and  hardly  had  she  taken 
charge  of  the  apartment  when  the  furniture  was  seized  by 
her  husband's  creditors,  seals  placed  upon  its  doors  by 
the  authorities,  *  *  and, ' '  said  the  man,  in  his  distress, '  ^  un- 
less you  do  something  it  will  take  two  years  to  reach  the 
case  on  the  calendar ;  meantime  I  must  pay  the  rent  of  the 
apartment  and  lose  the  entire  use  of  it  as  well  as  of  the 
furniture."  **But,"  said  I,  **what  can  be  done!"  He 
answered,  ^*My  lawyer  says  that  if  you  will  ask  it  as  a 
favor  from  the  judge,  he  will  grant  an  order  bringing  the 
case  up  immediately."  To  this  I  naturally  replied  that 
I  could  hardly  interfere  with  a  judge  in  any  case  before 
him;  but  his  answer  was  pithy.  Said  he,  **You  are  the 
American  minister,  and  if  you  are  not  here  to  get  Ameri- 
cans out  of  scrapes,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are 
here  for. ' '  This  was  unanswerable,  and  in  the  afternoon 
I  drove  in  state  to  the  judge,  left  an  oflScial  card  upon  him, 
and  then  wrote,  stating  the  case  carefully,  and  saying  that, 
while  I  could  not  think  of  interfering  in  any  case  before 
him,  still,  that  as  this  matter  appeared  to  me  one  of  especial 
hardship,  if  it  could  be  reached  at  once  the  ends  of  justice 
would  undoubtedly  be  fuiihered  thereby.  That  my  ap- 
plication was  successful  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
man  thus  rescued  never  returned  to  thank  his  benefactor. 
A  more  important  part  of  a  minister's  duty  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Each  country  was  attempting,  by  means  of  its 
tariffs,  to  get  all  the  advantage  possible,  and  there  resulted 
various  German  regulations  bearing  heavily  on  some 
American  products.  This  started  questions  which  had  to 
be  met  with  especial  care,  requiring  many  interviews  with 
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the  foreign  oflSce  and  with  Various  members  of  the  im- 
perial cabinet. 

In  looking  after  commercial  relations,  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  consuls  throughout  the  empire  was  no  small 
part  of  the  minister 's  duty.  The  consular  body  was  good 
—remarkably  good  when  one  considers  the  radically 
vicious  policy  which  prevails  in  the  selection  and  reten- 
tion of  its  members.  But  the  more  I  saw  of  it,  the  stronger 
became  my  conviction  that  the  first  thing  needed  is  that, 
when  our  government  secures  a  thoroughly  good  man  in 
a  consular  position,  it  should  keep  him  there;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  should  establish  a  full  system  of  promotions 
for  merit.  Under  the  present  system  the  rule  is  that,  as 
soon  as  a  man  is  fit  for  the  duties,  he  is  rotated  out  of  office 
and  supplanted  by  a  man  who  has  all  his  duties  to  learn. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  of  late  years  there  have  been  many 
excellent  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  one  of  my  most  ear- 
nest hopes,  as  a  man  loving  my  country  and  desirous  of  its 
high  standing  abroad,  is  that,  more  and  more,  the  ten- 
dency, both  as  regards  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service, 
may  be  in  the  direction  of  sending  men  carefully  fitted  for 
positions,  and  of  retaining  them  without  regard  to  changes 
in  the  home  administration. 

Still  another  part  of  the  minister 's  duty  was  the  careful 
collection  of  facts  regarding  important  subjects,  and  the 
transmission  of  them  to  the  State  department.  These  were 
embodied  in  despatches.  Such  subjects  as  railway  man- 
agement, the  organization  and  administration  of  city  gov- 
ernments, the  growth  of  various  industries,  the  creation 
of  new  schools  of  instruction,  the  development  of  public 
libraries,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other 
practical  matters,  were  thus  dwelt  upon. 

It  was  also  a  duty  of  the  minister  to  keep  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  interests  of  Americans  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  Americans 
in  distress,— real,  pretended,  or  imaginary,— and  these 
must  be  looked  after ;  then  there  are  American  statesmen 
seeking  introductions  or  information,  American  scholars 
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.  in  quest  of  similar  things  in  a  different  field,  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  seeking  access  to  men  and 
establishments  which  will  enable  them  to  build  up  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  their  country,  and,  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  American  students  at  the  university  and 
other  advanced  schools  in  Berlin  and  throughout  Ger- 
many. To  advise  with  these  and  note  their  progress 
formed  a  most  pleasing  relief  from  strictly  oflScial  matters. 
Least  pleasing  of  all  duties  was  looking  after  fugitives 
from  justice  or  birds  of  prey  evidently  seeking  new  vic- 

'  tims.  On  this  latter  point,  I  recall  an  experience  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  German  mode  of  watching 
doubtful  persons.  A  young  American  had  appeared  in 
various  public  places  wearing  a  naval  uniform  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled,  declaring  himself  a  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  apparently  making  ready 
for  a  career  of  scoundrelism.  Consulting  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  one  day,  I  mentioned  this  case,  asking  him 
to  give  me  such  information  as  came  to  him.  He  an- 
swered, **  Remind  me  at  your  next  visit,  and  perhaps  I 
can  shov  you  something.  * '  On  my  calling  some  days  later, 
the  minister  handed  me  a  paper  on  which  was  inscribed 
apparently  not  only  every  place  the  young  man  had 
visited,  but  virtually  everything  he  had  done  and  said  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  his  conversations  in  the  restaurants  be- 
ing noted  with  especial  care ;  and  while  the  man  was  evi- 
dently worthless,  he  was  clearly  rather  a  fool  than  a 
scoundrel.  On  my  expressing  surprise  at  the  fullness  of 
this  information,  the  minister  seemed  quite  as  much  sur- 
prised at  my  supposing  it  possible  for  any  good  govern- 
ment to  exist  without  such  complete  surveillance  of  sus- 
pected persons. 

Another  curious  matter  which  then  came  up  was  the 
selling  of  sham  diplomas  by  a  pretended  American  univer- 
sity. This  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  sundry  letters,  and 
finally  by  calls  from  one  or  two  young  Germans  who  were 
considering  the  advisability  of  buying  a  doctorate  from  a 
man  named  Buchanan,  who  claimed  to  be  president  of  the 
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*  *  University  of  Philadelphia. ' '  Although  I  demonstrated 
to  them  the  worthlessness  of  such  sham  degrees  of  a  non- 
existent institution,  they  evidently  thought  that  to  obtain 
one  would  aid  them  in  their  professions,  and  were  inclined 
to  make  a  purchase.  From  time  to  time  there  were  slurs 
in  the  German  papers  upon  all  American  institutions  of 
learning,  based  upon  advertisements  of  such  diplomas; 
and  finally  my  patriotic  wrath  was  brought  to  a  climax 
by  a  comedy  at  the  Royal  Theater,  in  which  the  rascal  of 
the  piece,  having  gone  through  a  long  career  of  scoun- 
drelism,  finally  secures  a  diploma  from  the  **  University 
of  Pennsylvania''! 

In  view  of  this,  I  wrote  not  only  despatches  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  private  letters  to  leading  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  injury  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  doing 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution  of  which 
every  Philadelphian,  and  indeed  every  American,  has  a 
right  to  be  proud.  As  a  result,  the  whole  thing  was  broken 
up,  and,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  revived,  it  has  not 
again  inflicted  such  a  stigma  upon  American  education. 

But  perhaps  the  most  annoying  business  of  all  arose 
from  presentations  at  court.  The  mania  of  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  for  mingling  with  birds  of  the  finest  feather 
has  passed  into  a  European  proverb  which  is  unjust  to  the 
great  body  of  Americans;  but  at  present  there  seems  to 
be  no  helj)  for  it,  the  reputation  of  the  many  suffering  for 
the  bad  taste  of  the  few.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  per- 
tinacity shown  in  some  cases.  Different  rules  prevail  at 
different  courts,  and  at  the  imperial  court  of  Germany 
the  rule  for  some  years  has  been  that  persons  eminent 
in  those  walks  of  life  that  are  especially  honored  will 
always  be  welcome,  and  that  the  proper  authority,  on  be- 
ing notified  of  their  presence,  will  extend  such  invitations 
as  may  seem  warranted.  Unfortunately,  while  some  of 
the  most  worthy  visitors  did  not  make  themselves  known, 
some  persons  far  less  desirable  took  too  much  pains  to 
attract  notice.    A  satirist  would  find  rich  material  in  the 
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archives  of  our  embassies  and  legations  abroad.  I  have 
found  nowhere  more  elements  of  true  comedy  and  even 
broad  farce  than  in  some  of  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  there  embalmed. 

But  while  this  class  of  applicants  is  mainly  made  up  of 
women,  fairness  compels  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  similar 
class  of  men.  These  are  persons  possessed  of  an  insatiate 
and  at  times  almost  insane  desire  to  be  able,  on  their  re- 
turn, to  say  that  they  have  talked  with  a  crowned  head. 

Should  the  sovereign  see  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  from 
foreign  nations  who  thus  seek  him,  he  would  have  no  time 
for  anything  else.  He  therefore  insists,  like  any  private 
person  in  any  country,  on  his  right  not  to  give  his  time  to 
those  who  have  no  real  claim  upon  him,  and  some  very 
good  fellow-citizens  of  ours  have  seemed  almost  inclined 
to  make  this  feeling  of  his  Majesty  a  casus  belli. 

On  the  other  hand  th^re  are  large  numbers  of  Americans 
making  demands,  and  often  very  serious  demands,  of  time 
and  labor  on  their  diplomatic  representative  which  it  is 
an  honor  and  pleasure  to  render.  Of  these  are  such  as, 
having  gained  a  right  to  do  so  by  excellent  .work  in  their 
respective  fields  at  home,  come  abroad,  as  legislators 
or  educators  or  scientific  investigators  or  engineers  or 
scholars  or  managers  of  worthy  business  enterprises,  to 
extend  their  knowledge  for  the'  benefit  of  their  country. 
No  work  has  been  more  satisfactory  to  my  conscience  than 
the  aid  which  I  have  been  able  to  render  to  men  and  wo- 
men of  this  sort. 

Still,  one  has  to  make  discriminations.  I  remember  es- 
pecially a  very  charming  young  lady  of,  say,  sixteen  sum- 
mers, who  came  to  me  saying  that  she  had  agreed  to  write 
some  letters  for  a  Western  newspaper,  and  that  she  wished 
to  visit  all  the  leading  prisons,  reformatory  institutions, 
and  asylums  oi"  Germany.  1  looked  into  her  pretty  face, 
and  soon  showed  her  that  the  German  Government  would 
never  think  of  allowing  a  young  lady  like  herself  to  in- 
spect such  places  as  those  she  had  named,  and  that  in  my 
opinion  they  were  quite  right;  but  I  suggested  a  series 
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of  letters  on  a  multitude  of  things  which  would  certainly 
prove  interesting  and  instructive,  and  which  she  might 
easily  study  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  She  took  my  advice, 
wrote  many  such  letters,  and  the  selection  which  she  pub- 
lished proved  to,  be  delightful. 

But  at  times  zeal  for  improvements  at  home  goes  peril- 
ously far  toward  turning  the  activity  of  an  ambassador 
or  minister  from  its  proper  channels.  Scores  of  people 
write  regarding  schools  for  their  children,  instructors  in 
music,  cheap  boarding-houses,  and  I  have  had  an  excel- 
lent fellow-citizen  ask  me  to  send  him  a  peck  of  turnips. 
But  if  the  applications  are  really  from  worthy  persons, 
they  can  generally  be  dealt  with  in  ways  which  require  no 
especial  labor— many  of  them  through  our  consuls,  to 
whom  they  more  properly  belong. 

Those  who  really  ask  too  much,  insisting  that  the  em- 
bassy shall  look  after  their  private  business,  may  be  re- 
minded that  the  rules  of  the  diplomatic  service  forbid 
such  investigations,  in  behalf  of  individuals,  without  pre- 
vious instructions  from  the  State  Department. 

Of  the  lesser  troublesome  people  may  be  named,  first, 
those  who  are  looking  up  their  genealogies.  A  typical 
letter  made  up  from  various  epistles,  as  a  '^composite" 
portrait  is  made  out  of  different  photographs,  would  run 
much  as  follows: 

Sir  :  I.  have  reason  to  suppose  that  I  am  descended  from  an 
old  noble  family  in  Germany.  My  grandfather's  name  was  Max 
Schulze.  He  came,  I  think,  from  some  part  of  Austria  or  Bavaria 
or  Schleswig-Holstein.  Please  trace  back  my  ancestry  and  let  me 
know  the  result  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yoiu«  truly, 
Mary  Smith. 

Another  more  troublesome  class  is  that  of  people  seek- 
ing inheritances.  A  typical  letter,  compounded  as  above, 
would  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

Sir  :  I  am  assured  that  a  fortune  of  several  millions  of  marks 
left  by  one  John  Miiller,  who  died  in  some  part  of  Germany  two 
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or  three  centuries  ago,  is  held  at  the  imperial  treasury  awaiting 
heirs.  My  grandmother^s  name  was  Miller.  Please  look  the  mat- 
ter up  and  inform  me  as  to  my  rights. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Myers. 

P.S.  If  yott  succeed  in  getting  the  money,  I  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  handsomely  for  your  services. 

Such  letters  as  this  are  easily  answered.  During  this 
first  sojourn  of  mine  at  Berlin  as  minister,  I  caused  a  cir- 
cular, going  over  the  whole  ground,  to  be  carefully  pre- 
l)ared  and  to  be  forwarded  iff  applicants.  In  this  occur 
the  following  words :  **  We  have  yearly,  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
information  or  aid  regarding  great  estates  in  Germany 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  heirs.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
indefinite,  many  sad,  and  some  ludicrous.  .  .  .  There  are 
in  Germany  no  large  estates,  awaiting  distribution  to  un- 
known heirs,  in  the  hands  of  the  government  or  of  any- 
body, and  all  efforts  to  discover  such  estates  that  the  lega- 
tion has  ever  made  or  heard  of  have  proved  fruitless. ' ' 

Among  the  many  odd  applications  received  at  that  pe- 
riod, one  revealed  an  American  superstition  by  no  means 
unusual.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  it  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  ample  fund,  said  to  be  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, had  been  brought  together  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  Washington,  and  it  had 
been  finally  decided  to  intrust  the  commission  to  Profes- 
sor Siemering,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  Ger- 
man sculptors.  One  day  there  came  to  me  a  letter  from 
an  American  gentleman  whom  I  had  met  occasionally 
many  years  before,  asking  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  full 
statement  regarding  Professor  Siemering 's  works  and 
reputation.  As  a  result,  I  made  inquiries  among  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  modern  art,  and,  everything  being  most 
favorable,  I  at  last  visited  his  studio,  and  found  a  large 
number  of  designs  and  models  of  works  on  which  he 
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was  then  engaged,— two  or  three  being  of  the  highest 
importance,  among  them  the  great  war  monument  at 
Leipsic. 

I  also  found. that,  although  he  had  executed  and  was 
executing  important  works  for  various  other  parts  of 
Germany,  he  had  not  yet  put  up  any  great  permanent 
work  in  Berlin,  though  the  designs  of  the  admirable  tem- 
porary statues  and  decorations  on  the  return  of  the  troops 
from  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  metropolis  had 
been  intrusted  largely  to  him. 

These  facts  I  stated  to  my  correspondent  in  a  letter,  and 
in  due  time  received  an  answer  in  substance  as  follows : 

Sir  :  Your  letter  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed. 
The  intrusting  of  the  great  statue  of  Washington  to  a  man  like 
Siemering  is  a  job  and  an  outrage.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  a  mere 
pretender,  since  he  has  erected  no  statue  as  yet  in  Berlin.  That 
statue  of  the  Father  of  our  Country  ought  to  have  been  intrusted 
to  native  talent.  I  have  a  son  fourteen  years  old  who  has  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  has  modeled  a  number  of  fig- 
ures in  butter  and  putty  which  all  my  friends  think  are  most  re- 
markable. I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  have  produced  a  work 
which,  by  its  originality  and  power,  would  have  done  honor  to 
our  country  and  to  art. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Curious,  too,  was  the  following:  One  morning  the  mail 
brought  me  a  large  packet  filled  with  little  squares  of 
cheap  cotton  cloth.  I  was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  their 
purpose  until,  a  few  days  later,  there  came  a  letter  which, 
with  changes  of  proper  names,  ran  as  follows : 

PODUNK,  ,  1880. 

Sir  :     We  are  going  to  have  a  fancy  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  in  this  town,  and  we  are  getting  ready  some  auto- 


graph bed-quilts.  I  have  sent  you  a  package  of  small  squares  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  pleavse  take  to  the  Emperor  William  and  his 
wife,  also  to  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  other  princes  and  leading 
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J>er80iis  of  Germauy,  asking  them  to  write  their  names  on  them 
and  send  them  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 


P.S.  TeU  them  to  be  sure  to  write  their  names  in  the  middle 
of  the  pieces,  for  fear  that  their  autographs  may  get  sewed  in. 

My  associations  with  the  diplomatic  corps  I  found  es- 
pecially pleasing.  The  dean,  as  regarded  seiliority,  was 
the  Italian  ambassador,  Count  Delaunay,  a  man  of  large 
experience  and  kindly  manners.  He  gave  me  various  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  his  relations  with  Cavour,  and 
said  that  when  he  was  associated  with  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  the  latter  was  never  able  to  get  time  for  him, 
except  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  this  was 
their  usual  hour  of  work. 

Another  very  interesting  person  was  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain— Lord  Odo  Russell.  He  was  full  of  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  his  life  at  Washington,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Versiailles  with  Bismarck.  As  to  Rome,  he  gave  me 
interesting  stories  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  who,  he  said,  was  in- 
clined to  be  jocose,  and  even  to  speak  in  a  sportive  way 
regarding  exceedingly  serious  subjects.^  As  to  Cavour, 
he  thought  him  a  greater  man  even  than  Bismarck;  and 
this  from  a  man  so  intimate  with  the  German  chancellor 
was  a  testimony  of  no  small  value. 

As  to  his  recollections  of  Versailles,  he  was  present  at 
the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaces, 
and  described  the  scene  to  me  very  vi\ndly. 

His  relations  with  Bismarck  were  very  close,  and  the 
latter  once  paid  him  a  compliment  which  sped  far ;  saying 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  distrusted  an  Englishman  who  spoke 
French  very  correctly,  but  that  there  was  one  exception— 
Lord  Odo  Russell. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  a  twice-told  tale,  I  may  refer 
here  to  his  visit  to  Bismarck  when  the  latter  complained 
that  he  was  bothered  to  death  with  bores  who  took  his 

1  One  of  these  reminiscences  I  have  given  elsewhere. 
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most  precious  time,  and  asked  Lord  Odo  how  he  got  rid 
of  them.  After  making  some  reply,  the  latter  asked  Bis- 
marck what  plan  he  had  adopted.  To  this  the  chancellor 
answered  that  he  and  Johanna  (the  princess)  had  hit 
upon  a  plan,  which  was  that  when  she  thought  her  hus- 
band had  been  bored  long  enough,  she  came  in  with  a  bot- 
tle and  said,  *  *  Now,  Otto,  you  know  that  it  is  time  for  you 
to  take  your  medicine."  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  in  came  the  princess  with  the  bottle  and 
repeated  the  very  words  which  her  husband  had  just 
given.  Both  burst  into  titanic  laughter,  and  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

At  court  festivities,  Lord  Odo  frequently  became  very 
weary,  and  as  I  was  often  in  the  same  case,  we  from  time 
to  time  went'  out  of  the  main  rooms  together  and  sat 
down  in  some  quiet  nook  for  a  talk.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  just  after  he  had  been  made  a  peer  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Ampthill,  I  said  to  him,  **You  must  allow 
me  to  use  my  Yankee  privilege  of  asking  questions." 
On  his  assenting  to  this  pleasantly,  I  asked,  '*Why  is  it 
that  you  are  willing  to  give  up  the  great  historic  name 
of  Russell  and  take  a  name  which  no  one  ever  heard  off" 
He  answered,  **I  have  noticed  that  when  men  who  have 
been  long  in  the  diplomatic  service  return  to  England, 
they  become  in  many  cases  listless  and  melancholy,  and 
wander  about  with  no  friends  and  nothing  to  do.  They 
have  been  so  long  abroad  that  they  are  no  longer  in  touch 
with  leading  men  at  home,  and  are  therefore  shelved. 
Entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords  gives  a  man  something 
to  do,  with  new  friends  and  pleasing  relations.  As  to  the 
name,  I  would  gladly  have  retained  my  own,  but  had  no 
choice;  in  fact,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  made  an 
earl,  his  insisting  on  retaining  his  name  was  not  espe- 
cially liked.  Various  places  on  the  Russell  estates  were 
submitted  to  me  for  my  choice,  and  I  took  Ampthill." 

Alas !  his  plans  came  to  nothing.  He  died  at  his  post 
before  his  retirement  to  England. 

Among  those  then  connected  with  the  British  Embassy 
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at  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  Colonel  (now 
General)  Lord  Methnen,  who,  a  few  years  since,  took  so 
honorable  a  part  in  the  South  African  War.  He  was  at 
that  time  a  tall,  awkward  man,  kindly,  genial,  who  al- 
ways reminded  me  of  Thackeray's  ** Major  Sugarplums." 
He  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and  was  evidently  in  deep 
sorrow.  One  morning  there  came  a  curious  bit  of  news 
regarding  him.  A  few  days  before,  walking  in  some  re- 
mote part  of  the  Thiergarten,  he  saw  a  working-man  throw 
himself  into  the  river,  and  instantly  jumped  into  the  icy 
stream  after  him,  grappled  him,  pulled  him  out,  laid  him 
on  the  bank,  and  rapidly  walked  off.  When  news  of 
it  got  out,  he  was  taxed  with  it  by  various  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps;  but  he  awkwardly  and  blushingly 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  matter. 

One  evening,  not  long  afterward,  I  witnessed  a  very 
pleasant  scene  connected  with  this  rescue.  As  we  were  all 
assembled  at  some  minor  festivity  in  the  private  palace 
on  the  Linden,  the  old  Emperor  sent  for  the  colonel,  and 
on  his  coming  up,  his  Majesty  took  from  his  own  coat 
a  medal  of  honor  for  life-saving  and  attached  it  to  the 
breast  of  Methuen,  who  received  it  in  a  very  awkward 
yet  manly  fashion. 

The  French  ambassador  was  the  Count  de  St.  Vallier, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I  have  ever  met,  who  de-  ' 
served  all  the  more  credit  for  his  amiable  qualities  be- 
cause he  constantly  exercised  them  despite  the  most 
wretched  health.  During  his  splendid  dinners  at  the 
French  Embassy,  he  simply  toyed  with  a  bit  of  bread,  not 
daring  to  eat  anything. 

We  were  first  thrown  especially  together  by  a  represen- 
tation in  favor  of  the  double  standard  of  value,  which, 
under  instructions  from  our  governments,  we  jointly 
made  to  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  after  that  our 
relations  became  very  friendly.  Whenever  the  Fourth 
of  July  or  Washington's  Birthday  came  round,  he  was 
sure  to  remember  it  and  make  a  friendly  call. 

My  liking  for  him  once  brought  upon  me  one  of  the 
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most  embarrassing  mishaps  of  my  life.  It  was  at  Nice, 
and  at  the  table  d  'bote  of  a  great  hotel  on  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  where  I  was  seated  next  a  French  countess 
who,  though  ^he  had  certainly  passed  her  threescore 
years  and  ten,  was  still  most  agreeable.  Day  after  day 
we  chatted  together,  and  all  went  well;  but  one  evening, 
on  our  meeting  at  table  as  usual,  she  said,  **I  am  told  that 
you  are  the  American  minister  at  Berlin."  I  answered, 
**Yes,  madam.''  She  then  said,  *'When  I  was  a  young 
woman,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mother  of  the 
present  French  ambassador  there."  At  this  I  launched 
out  into  praises  of  Count  St.  Vallier,  as  well  I  might; 
speaking  of  the  high  regard  felt  for  him  at  Berlin,  the 
honors  he  had  received  from  the  German  Government, 
and  the  liking  for  him  among  his  colleagues.  The  countess 
listened  in  silence,  and  when  I  had  finished  turned  se- 
verely upon  me,  saying,  **  Monsieur,  up  to  this  moment 
I  have  believed  you  an  honest  man ;  but  now  I  really  don 't 
know  what  to  think  of  you."  Of  course  I  was  dum- 
f ounded,  but  presently  the  reason  for  the  remark  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  said,  **  Madam,  M.  de  St.  Vallier  serves 
France.  Whatever  his  private  opinions  may  be,  he  no 
doubt  feels  it  his  duty  to  continue  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  pity  if,  at  every 
change  of  government  in  France,  every  officer  who  did 
not  agree  with  the  new  regime  should  leave  the  diplomatic 
service  or  the  military  service  or  the  naval  service,  thus 
injuring  the  interests  of  France  perhaps  most  seriously. 
Suppose  the  Comte  de  Chambord  should  be  called  to  the 
throne  of  France,  what  would  you  think  of  Orleanists 
and  republicans  who  should  immediately  resign  their 
places  in  the  army,  navy,  and  diplomatic  service,  thus 
embarrassing,  perhaps  fatally,  the  monarchy  and  the 
country?"  At  this,  to  my  horror,  the  lady  went  into 
hysterics,  and  began  screaming.  She  cried  out,  ''Oui, 
monsieur,  il  reviendra,  Henri  Cinq;  il  reviendra.  Dieu 
est  avec  lui;  il  reviendra  malgre  tout,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
finally  she  jumped  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.    The 
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eyes  of  the  whole  table  were  turned  upon  us,  and  I  fully 
expected  that  some  gallant  Frenchman  would  come  up 
and  challenge  me  for  insulting  a  lady ;  but  no  one  moved, 
and  presently  all  went^on  with  their  dinners.  The  next 
day  the  countess  again  appeared  at  my  side,  amiable  as 
ever,  but  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  I  kept  far 
from  every  possible  allusion  to  politics. 

The  Turldsh  ambassador,  SadouUah  Bey,  was  a  kindly 
gentleman  who  wandered  about,  as  the  French  expres- 
Hively  say,  *Mike  a  damned  soul."  Something, seemed  to 
weigh  upon  him  heavily  and  steadily.  A  more  melan- 
choly human  being  I  have  never  seen,  and  it  did  not  sur- 
prise me,  a  few  years  later,  to  be  told  that,  after  one  of  the 
palace  revolutions  at  Constantinople,  he  had  been  executed 
for  plotting  the  assassination  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Russian  ambassador,  M.  de  Sabouroff,  was  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  his  rooms  were  made  attractive  by 
the  wonderful  collection  of  Tanagra  statuettes  which  he 
had  brought  from  Greece,  where  he  had  formerly  been 
minister.  In  one  matter  he  was  especially  helpful  to  me. 
One  day  I  received  from  Washington  a  cipher  despatch  in- 
structing me  to  exert  all  my  influence  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Madame ,  who,  though  married  to  a  former 

Russian  secretary  of  legation,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
American  eminent  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  The  case 
was  very  serious.  The  Russian  who  had  married  this 
estimable  lady  had  been  concerned  in  various  shady 
transactions,  and^  having  left  his  wife  and  little  children 
in  Paris,  had  gone  to  Munich  in  the  hope  of  covering 
up  some  doubtful  matters  which  were  coming  to  light. 
While  on  this  errand  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  jail, 
whereupon  he  telegraphed  his  wife  to  come  to  him.  His 
idea,  evidently,  was  that  when  she  arrived  she  also  would 
be  imprisoned,  and  that  her  family  would  then  feel  forced 
to  intervene  with  the  money  necessary  to  get  them  both 
out.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  went  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. His  wife,  on  arriving  in  Munich,  was  at  once 
thrown  into  prison,  and  began  thence  sending  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  to  me  the  most  distressing  letters 
and  telegrams.  She  had  left  her  little  children  in  Paris, 
and  was  in  agony  about  them.  With  the  aid  of  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  who  acknowledged  that  his  compatriot 
was  one  of  the  worst  wretches  in  existence,  I  obtained 
the  release  of  the  lady  from  prison  after  long  negotia- 
tions. Unfortunately,  I  was  obliged  to  secure  that  of  her 
liusband  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  he  died  not  long  after- 
ward, he  had  no  opportunity  to  do  much  more  harm. 

Of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  chief  was  Baron 
Nothomb  of  Belgium,  noted  as  the  '*  Belgian  father  of 
constitutional  liberty."  He  was  a  most  interesting  old 
man,  especially  devoted  to  the  memory  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Bancroft,  and  therefore  very  kind  to  me.  Among 
the  reminiscences  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  giving  me 
at  his  dinner-table  were  many  regarding  Talleyrand, 
whom  he  had  personally  known. 

Still  another  friend  among  the  ministers  was  M.  de 
Rudhardt,  who  represented  Bavaria.  He  and  his  wife 
were  charming,  and  they  little  dreamed  of  the  catastrophe 
awaiting  them  when  he  should  cross  Bismarck's  path. 
The  story  of  this  I  shall  recount  elsewhere.* 

Yet  another  good  friend  was  Herr  von  Nostitz-Wall- 
witz,  representative  of  Saxony,  who  was  able,  on  one 
occasion,  to  render  a  real  service  to  American  education. 
Two  or  three  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  now  the  ad- 
mired head  of  one  of  the  foremost  American  colleges  for 
women,  were  studying  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  I 
had  given  them  letters  to  sundry  professors  there,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  than  the  reports  which  reached 
me  regarding  their  studies,  conduct,  and  social  standing. 
But  one  day  came  very  distressing  telegrams  and  letters, 
and,  presently,  the  ladies  themselves.  A  catastrophe  had 
come.  A  decree  had  gone  forth  from  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment at  Dresden  expelling  all  women  students  from  the 
university,  and  these  countrywomen  of  mine  begged  me 
to  do  what  I  could  for  them.     Remembering  that  my 

1  Bee  chapter  on  Bismarck. 
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Saxon  colleague  was  the  brother  of  the  prime  minister  of 
Saxony,  I  at  once  went  to  him.  On  my  presenting  the 
case,  he  at  first  expressed  amazement  at  the  idea  of  wo- 
men being  admitted  to  the  lecture-rooms  of  a  German 
university;  but  as  I  showed  him  sundry  letters,  espe- 
cially those  from  Professors  Georg  Curtius  and  Ebers, 
regarding  these  fair  students,  his  conservatism  melted 
away  and  he  presently  entered  heartily  into  my  view,  the 
result  being  that  the  decree  was  modified  so  that  all  lady 
students  then  in  the  university  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  close  of  their  studies,  but  no  new  ones  were  to 
be  admitted  afterward.  Happily,  all  this  has  been  changed, 
and  to  that,  as  to  nearly  all  other  German  universities, 
women  are  now  freely  admitted. 

Very  amusing  at  times  were  exhibitions  of  gentle  sar- 
casm on  the  part  of  sundry  old  diplomatists.  They  had 
lived  long,  had  seen  the  seamy  side  of  public  affairs,  and 
had  lost  their  illusions.  Ofie  evening,  at  a  ball  given  by 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  which  was  extremely 
splendid  and  no  less  tedious,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
two  of  them.  There  had  been  some  kind  of  absurd 
demonstration  that  day  in  one  of  the  principal  European 
parliaments,  and  coming  upon  my  two  colleagues,  I 
alluded  to  it. 

**  Yes,''  said  Baron  Jauru  of  Brazil,  **that  comes  of  the 
greatest  lie  prevalent  in  our  time— the  theory  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  wise;  now  it  is  an  absolute  fact 
which  all  history  teaches,  and  to-day  even  more  than  ever, 
that  all  mankind  are  fools."  **What  you  say  is  true,'* 
replied  M.  de  Quade,  the  Danish  minister,  '*but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth :  constitutional  government  also .  goes 
on  the  theory  that  all  mankind  are  good;  now  it  is  an  ab- 
solute fact  that  all  mankind  are  bad,  utterly  bad."  **  Yes," 
said  Jauru,  ^*I  accept  your  amendment;  mankind  are 
fools  and  knaves."  To  this  I  demurred  somewhat,  and 
quoted  Mr.  Lincoln 's  remark,  *  *  You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time ; 
but  you  can 't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. ' ' 
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This  restored  their  good  humor,  and  I  left  them  smil- 
ingly pondering  over  this  nugget  of  Western  wisdom. 

Interesting  to  me  was  the  contrast  between  my  two  col- 
leagues from  the  extreme  Orient.  Then  and  since  at  Ber- 
lin I  have  known  the  Japanese  Minister  Aoki.  Like  all 
other  Japanese  diplomatic  representatives  I  have  met, 
whether  there  or  elsewhere,  he  was  an  exceedingly  accom- 
plished man:  at  the  first  dinner  given  me  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Berlin  he  made  an  admirable  speech  in  German, 
and  could  have  spoken  just  as  fluently  and  accurately  in 
French  or  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  Li  Fong  Pao,  the  Chinese  represen- 
tative, was  a  mandarin  who  steadily  wore  his  Chinese  cos- 
tume, pigtail  and  all,  and  who,  though  jolly,  could  speak 
only  through  an  interpreter  who  was  almost  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  the  minister  himself. 

Thus  far  it  seems  the  general  i*ule  that  whereas  the 
Japanese,  like  civilized  nations  in  general,  train  men 
carefully  for  foreign  service  in  international  law,  mod- 
em languages,  history,  and  the  like,  the  Chinese,  like  our- 
selves, do  little,  if  anything,  of  the  kind.  But  I  may  add 
that  recently  there  have  been  some  symptoms  of  change 
on  their  part.  One  of  the  most  admirable  speeches  dur- 
ing the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  was  made  by  a 
young  and  very  attractive  Chinese  attache.  It  was  in 
idiomatic  French ;  nothing  could  be  more  admirable  either 
as  regarded  matter  or  manner;  and  many  of  the  older 
members  of  the  conference  came  afterward  to  congratulate 
him  upon  it.  The  ability  shown  by  the  Chinese  Minister 
Wu  at  Washington  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  China 
has  learned  something  as  to  the  best  way  of  maintaining 
her  interests  abroad. 

This  suggests  another  incident.  In  the  year  1880  the 
newspapers  informed  us  that  the  wife  of  the  Chinese  min- 
ister at  Berlin  had  just  sailed  from  China  to  join  her 
husband.  The  matter  seemed  to  arouse  general  interest, 
and  telegrams  announced  her  arrival  at  Suez,  then  at 
Marseilles,  then  at  Cologne,  and  finally  at  Berlin.     On 
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the  evening  of  her  arrival  at  court  the  diplomatic  corps 
were  assembled,  awaiting  her  appearance.  Presently  the 
great  doors  swung  wide,  and  in  came  the  Chinese  minister 
with  his  wife:  he  a  stalwart  mandarin  in  the  full  attire 
of  his  rank ;  she  a  gentle  creature  in  an  exceedingly  pretty 
Chinese  costume,  tripping  along  on  her  little  feet,  and 
behind  her  a  long  array  of  secretaries,  interpreters,  and 
the  like,  many  in  Chinese  attire,  but  some  in  European 
court  costume.  After  all  of  us  had  been  duly  presented 
to  the  lady  by  his  Chinese  excellency,  he  brought  her 
secretaries  and  presented  them  to  his  colleagues.  Among 
these  young  diplomatists  was  a  flne-looking  man,  evi- 
dently a  European,  in  a  superb  court  costume  frogged 
and  barred  with  gold  lace.  As  my  Chinese  colleague  in- 
troduced him  to  me  in  German,  we  continued  in  that  lan- 
guage, when  suddenly  this  secretary  said  to  me  in  Eng- 
lish, *'Mr.  White,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  talking 
in  German ;  I  was  educated  at  Rochester  University  under 
your  friend,  President  Anderson,  and  I  come  from  Water- 
loo in  Western  New  York."  Had  he  dropped  through 
the  ceiling,  I  could  hardly  have  been  more  surprised.  Nei- 
ther Waterloo,  though  a  thriving  little  town  upon  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  not  far  from  the  city  in  which 
I  have  myself  lived,  nor  even  Rochester  with  all  the  added 
power  of  its  excellent  university,  seemed  adequate  to  de- 
velop a  being  so  gorgeous.  On  questioning  him,  I  found 
that,  having  been  graduated  in  America,  he  had  gone  to 
China  with  certain  missionaries,  and  had  then  been  taken 
into  the  Chinese  service.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  say  that  at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  The  Hague, 
where  I  have  often  met  him  since,  he  has  proved  to  be 
a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  patriotic  man.  Faithful  to 
China  while  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  in  one  matter  he  rendered  a  very  great  service 
to  both  countries. 

But  a  diplomatic  representative  who  has  a  taste  for 
public  affairs  makes  acquaintances  outside  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  is  likely  to  find  his  relations  with  the  ministers 
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of  the  German  crown  and  with  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment very  interesting.  The  character  of  German  public 
men  is  deservedly  high,  and  a  diplomatist  fit  to  represent 
his  country  should  bring  all  his  study  and  experience 
to  bear  in  eliciting  information  likely  to  be  useful  to  his 
country  from  these  as  well  as  from  all  other  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  My  own  acquaintance  among  these 
was  large.  I  find  in  my  diaries  accounts  of  conversations 
with  such  men  as  Bismarck,  Caraphausen,  Delbriick,  Windt- 
liorst,  Bennigsen,  George  von  Bunsen,  Lasker,  Treitschke, 
Gneist,  and  others;  but  to  take  them  up  one  after  the 
other  would  require  far  too  much  space,  and  I  must  be 
content  to  jot  down  what  I  received  from  them  wher- 
ever, in  the  course  of  these  reminiscences,  it  may  seem 
pertinent 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

HEN  OF  NOTE  IN  BERLIN  AND  ELSEWHERE -187»-1881 

MY  acquaintaBoe  at  Berlin  extended  into  regions 
which  few  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues  explored, 
especially  among  members  of  the  university  faculty  and 
various  other  persons  eminent  in  sci^nce,  literature,  and 
art. 

Writing  these  lines,  I  look  back  with  admiration  and 
affection  upon  three  generations  of  Berlin  professors: 
the  first  during  my  student  days  at  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal in  1855-1856,  the  second  during  my  service  as  minister, 
1879-1881,  and  the  third  during  my  term  as  ambassador, 
1897-1902. 

The  second  of  these  generations  seems  to  me  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  It  was  a  wonderful  body  of  men. 
A  few  of  them  I  had  known  during  my  stay  in  Berlin  as  a 
student;  and  of  these,  first  in  the  order  of  time,  Lep- 
sius,  the  foremost  Egyptologist  of  that  period,  whose  lec- 
tures had  greatly  interested  me,  and  whose  kindly  charac- 
teristics were  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Ernst  CurtiuB,  the  eminent  Greek  scholar  and  historian, 
was  also  very  friendly.  He  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his 
studies  upon  the  famous  Pergamon  statues,  which,  by 
skilful  diplomacy,  the  German  Government  had  obtained 
from  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  brought 
to  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  was  also  absorbed  in  the  exca- 
vations at  Olympia,  and  above  all  in  the  sculptures  found 
there.  One  night  at  court  he  was  very  melancholy,  and  on 
my  trying  to  cheer  him,  he  told  me,  in  a  heartbroken  tone, 
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that  Bismarck  had  stopped  the  appropriations  for  the 
Olympia  Researches ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  evening  he 
again  sought  me,  his  face  radiant,  and  with  great  glee  told 
me  that  all  was  now  right,  that  he  had  seen  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  noble  old  monarch  had  promised  to  provide 
for  the  excavations  from  his  own  purse. 

Still  another  friend  was  Rudolf  von  Gneist,the  most  emi- 
nent authority  of  his  time  upon  Romap  law  and  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  He  had  acted,  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
William,  as  umpire  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  with  reference  to  the  northwestern  boundary,  and 
had  decided  in  our  favor.  In  recognition  of  his  labor,  the 
American  Government  sent  over  a  large  collection  of  valu- 
able books  on  American  history,  including  various  collec- 
tions of  published  state  papers ;  and  the  first  duty  I  ever 
discharged  as  minister  was  to  make  a  formal  presentation 
of  this  mass  of  books  to  him.  So  began  one  of  my  most 
cherished  connections. 

Especially  prized  by  me  was  a  somewhat  close  acquain- 
tance with  the  two  most  eminent  professors  of  modem  his- 
tory then  at  the  university— Von  Sybel  and  Droysen. 
Each  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  One  day,  after  I  had 
been  reading  Lanfrey's  '^Histoire  de  Napoleon,*'  which 
I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
instructive  books  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Von  Sybel 
happened  to  drop  in,  and  I  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  He 
answered:  *'It  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  history;  it 
is  a  rhapsody."  Shortly  after  he  had  left,  in  came  Droy- 
sen, and  to  him  I  put  the  same  question,  when  he  held  up 
both  hands  and  said:  **Yes,  there  is  a  history  indeed  1 
That  is  a  work  of  genius;  it  is  one  of  the  books  which 
throw  a  bright  light  into  a  dark  time :  that  book  will  live.  * ' 

Professor  Hermann  Grimm  was  then  at  the  climax  of 
his  fame,  and  the  gods  of  his  idolatry  were  Goethe  and 
Emerson;  but  apparently  he  did  not  resemble  them  in 
soaring  above  the  petty  comforts  and  vexations  of  life. 
Any  one  inviting  him  to  dine  was  likely  to  receive  an 
answer  asking  how  the  dining-room  was  lighted— whether 
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by  gas,  oil,  or  wax ;  also  how  the  lights  were  placed— whe- 
ther high  or  low ;  and  what  the  principal  dishes  were  to  be : 
and  on  the  answer  depended  his  acceptance  or  declination. 
Dining  with  him  one  night,  I  was  fascinated  by  his  wife ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  a  woman  of  such 
wonderful  and  almost  weird  powers :  there  was  something 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  her  manner  and  conversation ;  and, 
on  my  afterward  speaking  of  this  to  another  guest,  he  an- 
swered: **Why,  of  course;  she  is  the  daughter  of  Goethe's 
Bettina,  to  whom  he  wrote  the  *  Letters  to  a  Child. '  ' ' 

Another  historian  was  Treitschke,  eminent  also  as  a 
member  of  parliament— a  man  who  exercised  great  power 
in  various  directions,  and  would  have  been  delightful  but 
for  his  deafness.  A  pistol  might  have  been  fired  beside 
him,  and  he  would  never  have  known  it.  Wherever  he  was, 
he  had  with  him  a  block  of  paper  leaves  and  a  pencil,  by 
means  of  which  he  carried  on  conversation ;  in  parliament 
he  always  had  at  his  side  a  shorthand-writer  who  took 
down  the  debates  for  him. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  information  which  I  re- 
tjeived  regarding  historical  and  current  matters  in  Berlin 
was  from  the  biologist  Du  Bois-Reymond.  He  was  of 
Huguenot  descent,  but  was  perhaps  the  most  anti-Gallic 
man  in  Germany.  Discussing  the  results  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Huguenots  under  Louis  XIV,  the  details  he  gave  me 
were  most  instructive.  Showing  me  the  vast  strength 
which  the  Huguenots  transferred  from  France  to  Ger- 
many, he  mentioned  such  men  as  the  eminent  lawyer 
Savigny,  the  great  merchant  Ravene,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  men  of  great  distinction,  who,  like  himself,  had  re- 
tained ttieir  French  names;  and  he  added  very  many 
prominent  people  of  Huguenot  descent  who  had  changed 
their  French  names  into  German.  He  then  referred  to  a 
similar  advantage  given  to  various  other  countries,  and 
made  a  most  powerful  indictment  against  the  intolerance 
for  which  France  has  been  paying  such  an  enormous  price 
during  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Interesting  in  another  way  'were  two  men  eminent  in 
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physical  science— Helmholtz  and  Hofmann.  Meeting 
them  one  evening  at  a  court  festivity,  I  was  told  by  Hof- 
mann of  an  experience  of  his  in  Scotland.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  Glasgow  late  on  Satm-day  night,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  went  to  call  on  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson, 
now  Lord  Kelvin.  The  door-bell  was  answered  by  a  wo- 
man servant,  of  whom  Hofmann  asked  if  Sir  William  was 
at  home.  To  this  the  servant  answered,  "Sir,  he  most 
certainly  is  not."  Hofmann  then  asked,"  Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  might  find  him  I"  She  answered,  **Sir,  you 
will  find  him  at  church,  where  you  ought  to  be. ' ' 

My  acquaintance  with  university  men  was  not  confined 
to  Berlin ;  at  Leipsic,  Halle,  Giessen,  Heidelberg,  and  else- 
where, I  also  found  delightful  professorial  circles.  In  my 
favorite  field,  I  was  especially  struck  with  the  historian 
Oncken.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  perfect ;  and  I  have  often 
advised  American  historical  students  to  pass  a  semester, 
if  not  more,  at  Giessen,  in  order  to  study  his  presentation 
of  historical  subjects.  As  to  manner,  he  was  the  best  lec- 
turer on  history  I  heard  in  Germany ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Laboulaye  at  the  College  de  France,  Seelye  at 
English  Cambridge,  and  Goldwin  Smith  at  Cornell,  the 
best  I  ever  heard  anywhere. 

Especially  delightful  were  sundry  men  of  letters.  Of 
these  I  knew  best  Auerbach,  whose  delightful  **Dorfge- 
schichten ' '  were  then  in  full  fame.  He  had  been  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  this  friendship  I 
inherited.  Many  were  the  walks  and  talks  we  took  to- 
gether in  the  Thiergarten,  and  he  often  lighted  up  my 
apartment  with  his  sunny  temper.  But  one  day,  as  he 
came  in,  returning  from  his  long  vacation,  I  said  to  him : 
**So  you  have  been  having  a  great  joy  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Spinoza  statue  at  The  Hague."  *^A  great  joy!"  he 
said.  ^^Betvahrel  far  from  it;  it  was  wretched— miser- 
able." I  asked,  **How  could  that  be!"  He  answered, 
*  *  Benan,  Kuno  Fischer,  and  myself  were  invited  to  make 
addresses  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  we  found  that  the  Dutch  Calvinist  domi- 
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nies  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  had  each  been  preaching  to 
their  flocks  that  the  judgments  of  Heaven  would  fall  upon 
the  city  if  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  such  a  monstrous 
atheist  were  permitted,  and  the  authorities  had  to  station 
troops  to  keep  the  mob  from  stoning  us  and  pulling  down^ 
the  statue.  Think  of  such  a  charge  against  the  Gotthe- 
trunkener  Mensch/  who  gave  new  proofs  of  God's  exist- 
ence, who  saw  God  in  everything!" 

Another  literary  man  whom  I  enjoyed  meeting  was 
Julius  Rodenberg ;  his  *  *  Reminiscences  of  Berlin, ' '  which 
I  have  read  since,  seem  to  me  the  best  of  their  kind. 

I  also  came  to  know  various  artists,  one  of  them  being 
especially  genial.  Our  first  meeting  was  shortly  after  my 
arrival,  at  a  large  dinner,  where,  as  the  various  guests  were 
brought  up  to  be  introduced  to  the  new  American  minister, 
there  was  finally  presented  a  little,  gentle,  modest  man  as 
**Herr  Knaus.''  I  never  dreamed  of  his  being  the  fore- 
most genre-painter  in  Europe ;  and,  as  one  must  say  some- 
thing, I  said,  *  ^  You  are,  perhaps,  a  relative  of  the  famous 
painter."  At  this  he  blushed  deeply,  seemed  greatly  em- 
barrassed, and 'said:  **A  painter  I  am;  famous,  I  don't 
know.  {Maler  bin  ich;  heriihmt,  das  weiss  ich  nicM.)'* 
So  began  a  friendship  which  has  lasted  from  that  day  to 
this.  I  saw  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  pictures,  and,  above  all,  of  the  ^^Hinter 
den  Coulissen, '  '•  which  conveys  a  most  remarkable  philo- 
sophical and  psychological  lesson,  showing  how  near  mirth 
lies  to  tears.  It  is  the  most  comic  and  most  pathetic  of 
pictures.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  go  to  America ;  but, 
after  being  exhibited  to  the  delight  of  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, it  was  bought  for  the  royal  gallery  at  Dresden. 

Very  friendly  also  was  Carl  Becker.  His  *  *  Coronation 
of  XJlrich  von  Hutten,"  now  at  Cologne,  of  which  he  al- 
lowed me  to  have  a  copy  taken,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
an  admirable  piece  of  historical  painting.  In  it  there  is 
a  portrait  of  a  surly  cardinal-bishop ;  and  once,  during  an 
evening  at  Becker 's  house,  having  noticed  a  study  for  this 

bishop 's  head,  I  referred  to  it,  when  he  said :  *  ^  Yes,  that 
L-ae 
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bishop  is  simply  the  sacristan  of  an  old  church  in  Venice, 
and  certainly  the  most  dignified  ecclesiastic  I  hare  ever 
seen."  The  musical  soirees  at  Becker's  beautiful  apart- 
ments were  among  the  delights  of  my  stay  both  then  and 
during  my  more  recent  embassy. 

Very  delightfully  dwell  in  my  memory,  also,  some  even- 
ings at  the  paJace,  when,  after  the  main  ceremonies  were 
over,  Knaus,  Becker,  and  Auerbach  wandered  with  me 
through  the  more  distant  apartments  and  galleries,  point- 
ing out  the  beauties  and  characteristics  of  various  old 
portraits  and  pictures.  In  one  long  gallery  lined  with  the 
portraits  of  brides  who,  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
had  been  brought  into  the  family  of  Hohenzollem,  we 
lingered  long. 

Then  began  also  my  friendship  with  Anton  von  Werner. 
He  had  been  present  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
William  I  in  the  great  **Hall  of  Mirrors"  at  Versailles,  by 
express  invitation,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  his  fa- 
mous painting  of  that  historic  scene.  I  asked  him  whether 
the  inscription  on  the  shield  in  the  cornice  of  the  Qalerie 
des  Glaces,  *  *  Passage  du  Rhin, ' '  which  glorified  one  of  the 
worst  outrages  committed  by  Louis  XIV  upon  Germany, 
was  really  in  the  place  where  it  is  represented  in  his  pic- 
ture. He  said  that  it  was.  It  seemed  a  divine  prophecy 
of  retribution. 

The  greatest  genius  in  all  modern  German  art— Adolf 
Menzel— I  came  to  know  under  rather  curious  circum- 
stances. He  was  a  little  man,  not  more  than  four  feet 
high,  with  an  enormous  head,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  bust 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  On  being  presented  to  him  during 
an  evening  at  court,  I  said  to  him:  **Herr  Professor,  in 
America  I  am  a  teacher  of  history;  and  of  all  works  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  historj^  of  Frederick  the  Great,  your 
illustrations  of  Kugler's  history  have  taught  me  most.*' 
This  was  strictly  true;  for  there  are  no  more  striking 
works  of  genius  in  their  kind  than  those  engravings  which 
throw  a  flood  of  light  into  that  wonderful  period.  At  this 
he  invited  me  to  visit  his  studio,  which  a  few  days  later  I 
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did,  and  then  had  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  some  of  his 
most  curious  characteristics. 

Entering  the  room,  I  saw,  just  at  the  right,  a  large  pic- 
ture, finely  painted,  representing  a  group  of  Frederick's 
generals,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  Frederick  himself, 
merely  outlined  in  chalk.  I  said,  **  There  is  a  picture 
nearly  finished."  Menzel  answered,  **No;  it  is  not  fin- 
ished and  never  will  be. ' '  I  asked,  *  *  Why  not !  "  He  said, 
*  *  I  don 't  deny  that  there  is  some  good  painting  in  it.  But 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leuthen ;  it  is  the  consul- 
tation of  Frederick  the  Great  with  his  generals  just  be- 
fore that  terrible  battle;  and  men  don't  look  like  that  just 
before  a  struggle  in  which  the  very  existence  of  their 
country  is  at  stake,  and  in  which  they  know  that  most  of 
them  must  lay  down  their  lives." 

We  then  passed  on  to  another.  This  represented  the 
great  Gens  d'Armes  Church  at  Berlin;  at  the  side  of  it, 
piled  on  scaffoldings,  were  a  number  of  coffins  all  decked 
with  wreaths  and  flowers ;  and  in  the  foreground  a  crowd 
of  beholders  wonderfully  painted.  All  was  finished  ex- 
cept one  little  corner ;  and  I  said, ' '  Here  is  one  which  you 
will  finish. ' '  He  said,  *  *  No ;  never.  That  represents  the  fu- 
neral of  the  Revolutionists  killed  here  in  the  uprising  of 
1848.  Up  to  this  point"— and  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
unfinished  comer— ''I  believed  in  it;  but  when  I  arrived  at 
this  point,  I  said  to  myself,  *  No ;  nothing  good  can  come 
out  of  that  sort  of  thing;  Germany  is  not  to  be  made  by 
street  fights. '    I  shall  never  finish  it. ' ' 

We  passed  on  to  another.  This  was  finished.  It  repre- 
sented the  well-known  scene  of  the  great  Frederick  blun- 
dering in  upon  the  Austrian  bivouac  at  the  castle  of  Lissa, 
when  he  narrowly  escaped  capture.  I  said  to  him,  *  *  There 
at  least  is  a  picture  which  is  finished."  '*Yes,"  he  said; 
**but  the  man  who  ordered  it  will  never  get  it."  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  story  involved,  and  asked,  **How  is 
that!"  He  answered,  **That  picture  was  painted  on  the 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Ratibor,  who  owns  the  castle.  When 
it  was  finished  he  came  to  see  it,  but  clearly  thought  it 
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too  quiet.  What  he  wanted  was  evidently  something  in 
the  big,  melodramatic  style.  I  said  nothing ;  but  meeting 
me  a  few  days  afterward,  he  said,  'Why  don't  you  send 
me  my  picture? '  *  No, '  I  said ;  *  Serene  Highness,  that  pic- 
ture is  mine.'  *No.  said  he;  'you  painted  it  for  me;  it  is 
mine. '  '  No, '  said  I ,-  *  I  shall  keep  it. '  His  Highness  shall 
never  have  it. ' ' 

My  principal  recreation  was  in  excursions  to  historical 
places.  Old  studies  of  Grerman  history  had  stimulated  a 
taste  for  them,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  leave  Berlin  on 
Saturday  and  stay  in  one  of  these  towns  over  Sunday. 
Frequently  my  guide  was  Frederick  Kapp,  a  thoughtful 
historian  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men. 

A  longer  pilgrimage  was  made  to  the  mystery-play  at 
Oberammergau.  There  was  an  inunense  crowd;  and,  as 
usual,  those  in  the  open,  in  front  of  our  box,  were  drenched 
with  rain,  as  indeed  were  many  of  the  players  on  the 
stage.  I  had  "come  to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray." 
There  was  one  scene  where  I  had  expected  a  laugh— 
namely,  where  Jonah  walks  up  out  of  the  whale's  belly. 
But  when  it  arrived  we  all  remained  solemn.  It  was 
really  impressive.  We  sat  there  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  half-past  twelve,  and  then  from  half-past  one 
until  about  half-past  four,  under  a  spell  which  ban- 
ished fatigue.  The  main  point  was  that  the  actors  be- 
lieved in  what  they  represented;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
like  that  vague,  wearisome  exhibition  of  ''religiosity" 
which,  in  spite  of  its  wonderful  overture,  gave  me,  some 
years  afterward,  a  painful  disenchantment— the  "Parsi- 
fal" at  Bayreuth. 

At  the  close  of  the  Passion  Play,  I  sought  out  some  of 
the  principal  actors,  and  found  them  kindly  and  interest- 
ing. To  the  Christus  I  gave  a  commission  for  a  carved 
picture-frame,  and  this  he  afterward  executed  beautifully. 
With  the  Judas,  who  was  by  far  the  best  actor  in  the  whole 
performance,  I  became  still  better  acquainted.  Visiting 
his  workshop,  after  ordering  of  him  two  carved  statuettes  I 
said  to  him : ' '  You  certainly  ought  to  have  a  double  salary, 
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as  the  Judas  had  in  the  miracle-plays  of  the  middle  ages ; 
this  was  thought  due  him  on  account  of  the  injury  done 
to  his  character  by  his  taking  that  part,"  At  this  the 
Oberammergau  Judas  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said:  **No; 
I  am  content  to  share  equally  with  the  others;  but  the 
same  feeling  toward  the  Judas  still  exists'';  and  he  then 
told  me  the  following  story :  A  few  weeks  before,  while 
he  was  working  at  his  carving-bench,  the  door  of  his  work- 
shop opened,  and  a  peasant  woman  from  the  mountains 
came  in,  stood  still,  and  gazed  at  him  intently:  On  his 
asking  her  what  she  wanted,  she  replied : '  *  I  saw  you  in  the 
play  yesterday;  I  wished  to  look  at  you  again;  you  look 
so  like  my  husband.  He  is  dead.  He^  too,  was  a  very  had 
man. 

Occasionally,  under  leave  of  absence  from  the  State 
Department,  I  was  able  to  n\ake  more  distant  excursions, 
and  first  of  all  into  France.  The  President  during  one  of 
these  visits  was  M.  Grevy.  Some  years  before  I  had  heard 
him  argue  a  case  in  court  with  much  ability ;  but  now,  on 
my  presentation  to  him  at  the  palace  of  the  filydee,  he 
dwelt  less  ably  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
France,  and  soon  fell  upon  the  question  of  trade,  saying,  in 
rather  a  reproachful  way,  *  *  Vous  nous  inondez  de  vos  pro- 
duits. ' '  To  this  I  could  only  answer  that  this  inundation  of 
American  products  would  surely  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
both  nations,  and  he  rather  slowly  assented. 

Much  more  interesting  to  me  was  his  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire,  a  scholar,  a  states- 
man, and  a  man  of  noble  character.  We  talked  first  of  my 
intended  journey  to  the  south  of  France ;  and  on  my  telling 
him  that  I  had  sent  my  eldest  son  to  travel  there,  for  the 
reason  that  at  Orange,  Aries,  Nimes,  and  the  like,  a  better 
idea  of  Roman  power  can  be  obtained  than  in  Italy  itself, 
he  launched  out  on  that  theme  most  instructively. 

The  conversation  having  turned  toward  politics,  he 
spoke  much  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  latter  in  one  syllable.  He  said  that  Bismarck 
was  very  kind  personally  to  Thiers  during  the  terrible 
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negotiations ;  that  if  Bismarck  could  have  had  his  way  he 
would  have  asked  a  larger  indemnity,— say,  seven  mil- 
liards,—and  would  have  left  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France; 
that  France  would  gladly  have  paid  a  much  larger  sum 
than  five  milliards  if  she  could  have  retained  Alsace-Lor- 
raine; that  Bismarck  would  have  made  concessions;  but 
that  **Molkt"  would  not.  He  added  that  Bismarck  told 
'^Molkf  that  he— the  latter— had,  by  insisting  on  terri- 
tory, made  peace  too  difficult.  Saint-Hilaire  dwelt  long  on 
the  fearful  legacy  of  standing  armies  left  by  the  policy 
which  Germany  finally  adopted,  and  evidently  considered 
a  great  international  war  as  approaching.* 

Dining  afterward  at  the  Foreign  Office  with  my  old 
friend  Millet,  who  was  second  in  command  there,  I  met 
various  interesting  Frenchmen,  but  was  most  of  all 
pleased  with  M.  Ribot.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
philosophical  studies  and  made  a  high  reputation  in  the 
French  parliament,  he  was  naturally  on  his  way  to  the 
commanding  post  in  the  ministry  which  he  afterward  ob^ 
tained.    His  wife,  an  American,  was  especially  attractive. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  a  country  possessing  such 
men  is  so  widely  known  to  the  world,  not  by  these,  but  by 
novelists  and  dramatists  largely  retailing  filth,  journalists 
largely  given  to  the  invention  of  sensational  lies,  politi- 
cians largely  obeying  either  atheistic  demagogues  or  cleri- 
cal intriguers;  and  all  together  acting  like  a  swarm  of 
obiScene,  tricky,  mangy  monkeys  chattering,  squealing, 
and  tweaking  one  another 's  tails  in  a  cage.  Some  of  these 
monkeys  I  saw  performing  their  antics  in  the  National 
Assembly  then  sitting  at  Versailles;  and  it  saddened  me 
to  see  the  nobler  element  in  that  assemblage  thwarted  by 
such  featherbrained  creatures.* 

Another  man  of  note,  next  whom  I  found  myself  at  a 
dinner-party,  was  M.  de  Lesseps.  I  still  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  great  and  true  man,  despite  the  cloud  of 
fr^ud  which  the  misdeeds  of  others  drew  over  his  latter 
days.    Among  sundry  comments  on  our  country,  he  said 

^  December,  1880. 
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that  he  had  visited  Salt  Lake  City,  and  thought  a  policy 
of  force  against  the  Mormons  a  mistake.  In  this  I  feel 
sure  that  he  was  right.  Years  ago  I  was  convinced  by 
Bishop  Tuttle  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who 
had  been  stationed  for  some  years  at  Salt  Lake  City,  that 
a  waiting  policy,  in  which  proper  civilization  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Mormons,  is  the  true  course. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  heard  Pere  Hyacinthe 
preach,  as  at  several  visits  before;  but  the  only  thing  at 
all  memorable  was  a  rather  happy  application  of  Vol- 
taire 's  remark  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  *  *  Ni  Saint,  ni 
Empire,  ni  Romain." 

At  the  salon  of  Madame  Edmond  Adam,  eminent  as  a 
writer  of  review  articles  and  as  a  hater  of  everything 
Teutonic,  I  was  presented  to  p.  crowd  of  literary  men  who, 
though  at  that  moment  striking  the  stars  with  their  lofty 
heads,  have  since  dropped  into  oblivion.  Among  these  I 
especially  remember  femile  de  Girardin,  editor,  spouter, 
intriguer— the  *' Grand  femile,"  who  boasted  that  he  in- 
vented and  presented  to  the  French  people  a  new  idea 
every  day.  This  futile  activity  of  his  always  seemed  to  me 
best  expressed  in  the  American  simile:  '^Busy  as  a  bee  in 
a  tar-barrel."  There  was,  indeed,  one  thing  to  his  credit: 
he  had  somehow  inspired  his  former  wife,  the  gifted  Del- 
phine  Gay,  with  a  belief  in  his  greatness;  and  a  pretty 
story  was  current  illustrating  this.  During  the  revolution 
of  1848,  various  men  of  note,  calling  on  Madame  Girardin, 
expressed  alarm  at  the  progress  of  that  most  foolish  of 
overturns,  when  she  said,  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity, 
and  pointing  upward,  *  *  GentlemeYi,  there  is  one  above  who 
watches  over  France.  (II  y  a  un  lorhaut  qui  veille  sur  la 
France.)'^  All  were  greatly  impressed  by  this  evidence 
of  sublime  faith,  until  the  context  showed  that  it  was  not 
the  Almighty  in  whom  she  put  her  trust,  but  the  great 
Emile,  whose  study  was  just  above  her  parlor. 

This  reminds  me  that,  during  my  student  days  at  Paris, 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  this  gifted  lady,  and  in  the  crowd 
of  well-known  persons  present  noticed  especialh^  Alexan- 
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dre  Dumas.  He  was  very  tall  and  large,  with  an  African 
head,  thick  lips,  and  bushy,  crisp  hair.  He  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  seen.  His  good-natured  vanity  was  as  un- 
disguised as  when  his  famous  son  said  of  him  in  his 
presence,  ^*My  father  is  so  vain  that  he  is  capable  of 
standing  in  livery  behind  his  own  carriage  to  make  people 
think  he  sports  a  negro  footman. ' ' 

Going  southward,  I  stopped  at  Bourges,  and  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  amazing  stonework  of  the  crypt.  How  the 
mediaeval  cathedral-builders  were  able  to  accomplish  such 
intricate  work  with  the  means  at  their  command  is  still 
one  of  the  great  mysteries.  There  is  to-day  in  the  United 
States  no  group  of  workmen  who  could  execute  anything 
approaching  this  work,  to  say  nothing  of  such  pieces  as 
the  vaulting  of  Henry  VII  's  Chapel  at  Westminster  or  of 
King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge. 

Thence  we  went  to  the  Church  of  Brou,  near  Lyons— 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  jBlled  with  monuments  even 
more  inspiring  than  the  church  itself.  But  it  was  entirely 
evident,  from  a  look  at  the  church  and  its  surroundings, 
that  Matthew  Arnold  had  written  his  charming  poem  with- 
out ever  visiting  the  place.  Going  thence  to  Nice,  we 
stopped  at  Turin ;  and  at  the  grave  of  Silvio  Pellico  there 
came  back  to  me  vivid  memories  of  his  little  book,  which 
had  seemed  to  make  life  better  worth  living. 

At  Genoa  a  decision  had  to  be  made.  A  mass  of  letters 
of  introduction  to  leading  Italians  had  been  given  me,  and 
I  longed  to  make  their  acquaintance ;  but  I  was  weary,  and 
suddenly  decided  to  turn  aside  and  go  upon  the  Riviera, 
where  we  settled  for  our  vacation  at  Nice.  There  we 
found  various  interesting  people,  more  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  American  colony  and  to  the  ship-of-war 
Trenton,  then  lying  at  Villefranche,  near  by.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival.  Lieutenant  Emery  of  the  navy  called, 
bearing  an  invitation  to  the  ship  from  Admiral  Howell, 
who  was  in  command  at  that  station;  and,  a  day  or  two 
later,  on  arriving  in  the  harbor,  though  I  saw  a  long-boat 
dressed  out  very  finely,  evidently  awaiting  somebody,  and 
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suspected  that  it  was  intended  for  me,  I  quietly  evaded 
the  whole  business  by  joining  a  party  of  Americans  in  a 
steam-launch,  so  that  I  had  been  on  board  some  little  time 
before  the  admiral  realized  the  omission  in  his  pro- 
gramme. As  a  result,  in  order  to  quiet  his  conscientious 
and  patriotic  feelings,  I  came  again  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, was  conveyed  to  the  frigate  with  the  regulation 
pomp,  and  received  the  salutes  due  an  American  minister. 
My  stay  on  the  ship  was  delightful ;  but,  though  the  admiral 
most  kindly  urged  me  to  revisit  him,  I  could  never  again 
gather  courage  to  cause  so  much  trouble  and  make  so  much 
noise. 

Most  interesting  to  me  of  all  the  persons  in  Nice  at  that 
time  was  a  young  American  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  brightest  and  noblest  and 
most  promising  youths  I  had  ever  seen.  Alas !  how  many 
hopes  were  disappointed  in  his  death  not  long  afterward ! 
The  boy  was  young  Leland  Stanford.  The  aspirations  of 
his  father  and  mother  were  bound  up  in  him,  and  the  great 
university  at  Palo  Alto  is  perhaps  the  finest  monument 
ever  dedicated  by  parents  to  a  child. 

During  another  of  these  yearly  absences  in  Italy,  I  met 
various  interesting  men,  and,  among  these,  at  Florence  the 
syndic  Ubaldino  Peruzzi,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Per- 
uzzis  of  the  middle  ages,  and  one  of  the  last  surviving  as- 
sociates of  Cavour.  He  was  an  admirable  talker ;  but  of  all 
he  said  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  tribute  which  he  paid 
to  the  American  minister  at  Rome,  Judge  Stallo  of  Cincin- 
nati. He  declared  that  at  a  recent  conference  of  statesmen 
and  diplomatists.  Judge  Stallo  had  carried  off  all  the  hon- 
ors—speaking with  ease,  as  might  be  necessary,  in  Italian, 
French,  and  English,  and  finally  drawing  up  a  protocol 
in  Latin. 

At  Florence  also  I  made  an  acquaintance  which  ha^ 
ever  since  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me— that  of 
Professor  Villari,  senator  of  the  kingdom,  historian  of 
Florence,  and  biographer  of  Savonarola.  So  began  a 
friendship  which  has  increased  the  delights  of  many  Flor- 
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entine  visits  since  those  days— a  friendship  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  his  gifted  and  charming  wife. 

This  reminds  me  that  at  Rome  the  name  of  the  eminent 
professor  once  brought  upon  me  a  curious  reproof. 

I  had  met  at  various  times,  in  the  Eternal  City  and  else- 
where, a  rising  young  professor  and  officer  of  Harvard 
University;  and,  being  one  morning  in  Loescher's  famous 
book-shop  on  the  Corso,  with  a  large  number  of  purchases 
about  me,  this  gentleman  came  in  and,  looking  them  over, 
was  pleased  to  approve  several  of  them.  Presently,  on 
showing  him  a  volume  just  published  and  saying,  **  There 
is  the  new  volume  of  Villari's  history,"  I  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  author  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as 
any  one  acquainted  with  him  knows  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced.  At  this  the  excellent  professor  took  the  book, 
but  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind ;  and,  having 
glanced  through  it,  he  at  last  said,  rather  solemnly,  '*Yes; 
Villari"— accenting  strongly  the  second  syllable— **  is  an 
admirable  writer."  I  accepted  his  correction  meekly  and 
made  no  reply.  A  thing  so  trivial  would  not  be  worth  re- 
membering were  it  not  one  of  those  evidences,  which  pro- 
fessors from  other  institutions  in  our  country  have  not 
infrequently  experienced,  of  a  '* certain  condescension" 
in  sundry  men  who  do  honor  to  one  or  two  of  our  oldest 
and  greatest  universities. 

Of  all  people  at  Rome  I  was  most  impressed  by  Marco 
Minghetti.  A  conversation  with  him  I  have  given  in  an- 
other chapter. 

Reminiscences  of  that  first  official  life  of  mine  at  Berlin 
center,  first  of  all,  in  Bismarck,  and  then  in  the  two  great 
rulers  who  have  since  passed  away— the  old  hero.  Em- 
peror William  I,  and  that  embodiment  of  all  qualities 
which  any  man  could  ask  for  in  a  monarch,  the  crown 
prince  who  afterward  became  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 

Both  were  kindly,  but  the  latter  was  especially  winning. 
At  different  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  talfc 
ing  with  him  on  various  subjects ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  interviews  was  one  which  took  place 
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when  it  became  my  duty  to  conduct  him  through  the 
American  exhibit  in  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion at  Berlin. 

He  had  taken  great  interest  in  developing  the  fisheries 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Germany,  and  this  exhibition 
was  the  result.  One  day  he  sent  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
empire  to  ask  me  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
an  exhibit  from  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  loan 
of  our  wonderful  collections  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  from  the  Fisheries  Institution  of  Wood's  Holl. 
To  do  this  was  difficult.  Before  my  arrival  an  attempt 
had  been  made  and  failed.  Word  had  come  from  persons 
high  in  authority  at  Washington  that  Congress  could  not 
be  induced  to  make  the  large  appropriation  required,  and 
that  sending  over  the  collections  was  out  of  the  question. 
I  promised  to  do  what  I  could;  and,  remembering  that 
Fernando  Wood  of  New  York  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House,  and  that  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  then  living  in  retirement  near  Utica,  was 
his  old  political  associate,  and  especially  interested  in  re- 
stocking the  waters  of  New  York  State  with  fish,  I  sent 
the  ex-governor  a  statement  of  the  whole  case,  and  urged 
him  to  present  it  fully  to  Mr.  Wood.  Then  I  wrote  in  the 
same  vein  to  Senator  Conkling,  and,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, carried  the  day.  The  appropriation  was  made 
by  Congress ;  and  the  collections  were  sent  over  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Brown  Goode  of  the  Smithsonian,  perhaps 
the  most  admirable  man  who  could  have  been  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  world  for  that  purpose.  The  prince  wad 
greatly  delighted  with  all  he  saw,  showed  remarkable  in- 
telligence in  his  questions,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Goode 's  as- 
sistance, he  received  satisfactory  answers.  The  result  was 
that  the  American  exhibit  took  the  great  prize— the  silver- 
gilt  Vase  offered  by  the  Emperor  William,  which  is  now 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  prince  showed  a  real  interest  in  everything  of  im- 
portance in  our  country.  I  remember  his  asking,  me  re-* 
garding  the  Brooklyn  Bridge— how  it  could  possiWy  be 
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sustained  without  guy-ropes.  Of  course  it  was  easy  to 
show  him  that  while  in  the  first  of  our  great  suspension- 
bridges— that  at  Niagara— guy-ropes  were  admissible,  at 
Brooklyn  they  were  not :  since  ships  of  war  as  well  as  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  largest  size  must  pass  beneath  it ;  and 
I  could  only  add  that  Roebling,  who  built  it,  was  a  man  of 
such  skill  and  forethought  that  undoubtedly,  with  the 
weight  he  was  putting  into  it  and  the  system  of  trusses 
he  was  placing  upon  it,  no  guy-ropes  would  be  needed. 

On  many  occasions  the  prince  showed  thoughtful  kind- 
ness to  members  of  my  family  as  well  as  to  myself,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  gave  me  real  sorrow-  It  was  a  vast 
loss  to  his  country;  no  modem  monarch  has  shown  so 
striking  a  likeness  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Hardly  less  hearty  and  kindly  was  the  Emperor  then 
reigning— William  I.  Naturally  enough,  he  remembered, 
above  all  who  had  preceded  me,  Mr.  Bancroft.  His 
first  question  at  court  generally  was,  **How  goes  it 
with  your  predecessor!  {Wie  geht  es  mit  Ihrem  Vor- 
ganger f) "  and  I  always  knew  that  by  my  **  predecessor  " 
he  meant  Bancroft.  When  I  once  told  him  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, who  was  not  far  from  the  old  Kaiser's  age,  had 
bought  a  new  horse  and  was  riding  assiduously  every 
day,  the  old  monarch  laughed  heartily  and  dwelt  oh  his 
recollections  of  my  predecessor,  with  his  long  while  beard, 
riding  through  the  Thiergarten. 

Pleasant  to  me  was  the  last  interview,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  my  letter  of  recall.  It  was  at  Babelsberg,  the 
Emperor's  country-seat  at  Potsdam;  and  he  detained  me 
long,  talking  over  a  multitude  of  subjects  in  a  way  which 
showed  much  kindly  feeling.  Among  other  things,  he 
asked  where  my  family  had  been  staying  through  the 
summer.  My  answer  was  that  we  had  been  at  a  hotel  near 
the  park  or  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  above  Cassel;  and 
that  we  all  agreed  that  he  had  been  very  magnanimous  in 
assigning  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI  so  splendid  a 
prison  and  such  beautiful  surroundings.  To  this  he  an- 
swered quite  earnestly,  *'Yes;  and  he  was  very  grateful 
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for  it,  and  wrote  me  to  say  so;  but,  after  all,  that  is  by 
no  means  the  finest  palace  in  Germany."  To  this  I  an- 
swered, **Your  Majesty  is  entirely  right;  that  I  saw  on 
visiting  the  palace  of  Wiirzburg."  At  this  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  *'Yes,  I  see  that  you  understand  it; 
those  old  prince-bishops  knew  how  to  live."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  various  prince-bishops  in  the  eighteenth  century 
impoverished  their  realms  in  building  just  such  imitations 
of  Versailles  as  that  sumptuous  Wiirzburg  Palace. 

He  then  asked  me,  **0n  what  ship  do  ypu  go  to 
America!"  and  I  answered,  **0n  the  finest  ship  in  your 
Majesty's  merchant  navy— the  Elbe."  He  then  asked  me 
something  about  the  ship;  and  when  I  had  told  him  how 
beautifully  it  was  equipped, -—it  being  the  first  of  the 
larger  ships  of  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd,— he  answered, 
**Yes;  what  is  now  doing  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding  is 
wonderful.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  son,  the  crown 
prince,  this  morning,  on  that  very  subject.  He  is  at  Os- 
borne, and  has  just  visited  a  great  English  iron-clad 
man-of-war.  It  is  wonderful ;  but  it  cost  a  million  pounds 
sterling."  At  this  he  raised  his  voice,  and,  throwing  up 
both  hands,  said  very  earnestly,  **We  can't  stand  it;  we 
can't  stand  it.'^ 

After  this  and  much  other  pleasant  chat,  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  said,  **Auf  Wiedersehen " ;  and  so  we  parted, 
each  to  take  his  own  way  into  eternity. 

The.  other  farewells  to  me  were  also  gratifying.  The 
German  press  was  very  kindly  in  its  references  to  my 
departure;  and  just  before  I  left  Berlin  a  dinner  was 
given  me  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Kaiserhof  by  leading  men 
in  parliamentary,  professional,  literary,  and  artistic  cir- 
cles. Kindly  speeches  were  made  by  Gneist,  Camphausen, 
Delbriick,  George  von  Bunsen,  and  others— all  forming  a 
treasure  in  my  memory  which,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  I  can 
never  lose. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

in  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  BISMARCK— 1879-1881 

MY  first  glimpse  of  Bismarck  was  obtained  during  one 
of  my  journeys  through  middle  Germany,  about  the 
time,  I  think,  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Arriving  at 
the  Kissingen  junction,  we  found  a  crowd  gathered  out- 
side the  barriers,  -  and  all  gazing  at  a  railway-carriage 
about  to  be  attached  to  our  train.  Looking  toward  this,  I 
recognized  the  face  and  form  of  the  great  North-German 
statesman.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life— sturdy,  hearty, 
and  happy  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
people  at  the  station  evidently  knew  what  was  needed ;  for 
hardly  had  he  arrived  when  waiters  appeared,  bearing 
salvers  covered  with  huge  mugs  of  foaming  beer.  There- 
upon Bismarck  took  two  of  the  mugs  in  immediate  succes- 
sion ;  poured  their  contents  down  his  throat,  evidently  with 
great  gusto ;  and  a  burly  peasant  just  back  of  me,  unable 
longer  to  restrain  his  admiration,  soliloquized  in  a  deep, 
slow,  guttural,  reverberating  rumble:  **A-a-a-ber  er  sieht 
sehr-r-r  gut  aus."  So  it  struck  me  also;  the  waters  of 
Kissingen  had  evidently  restored  the  great  man,  and  he 
looked  like  a  Titan  ready  for  battle. 

My  personal  intercourse  with  him  began  in  1879,  when, 
as  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  he  received  me 
as  minister  of  the  United  States.  On  my  entering  his 
workroom,  he  rose;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  seen  another  man  so  towering  save  Abraham 
Lincoln.  On  either  side  of  him  were  his  two  big,  black 
dogs,  the  Reichshunde ;  and,  as  he  put  out  his  hand 
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with  a  pleasant  smile,  they  seemed  to  join  kindly  in  the 
welcome. 

His  first  remark  was  that  I  seemed  a  young  man  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  minister,  to  which  I  made  the 
trite  reply  that  time  would  speedily  cure  that  defect.  The 
conversation  then  ran,  for  a  time,  upon  commonplace 
subjects,  but  finally  struck  matters  of  interest  to  both  our 
countries. 

There  were  then,  as  ever  since,  a  great  number  of  trou- 
blesome questions  between  the  two  nations,  and  among 
them  those  relating  to  Germans  who,  having  gone  over  to 
the  United  States  just  at  the  military  age,  had  lived  there 
merely  long  enough  to  acquire  citizenship,  and  had  then 
hastened  back  to  Germany  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  both 
countries  without  discharging  the  duties  of  either.  These 
persons  had  done  great  harm  to  the  interests  of  bona-fide 
German-Americans,  and  Bismarck  evidently  had  an  in- 
tense dislike  for  them.  This  he  diowed  then  and  after- 
ward; but  his  tendencies  to  severity  toward  them  were 
tempered  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Von  Billow, 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  men  in  public  business  with 
whom  I  have  ever  had  to  do,  and  father  of  the  present 
chancellor,  who  greatly  resembles  him. 

But  Bismarck's  feeling  against  the  men  who  had  ac- 
quired American  citizenship  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
tlieir  duties  in  both  countries  did  not  prevent  his  taking 
a  great  interest  in  Germans  who  had  settled  in  the  United 
States  and,  while  becoming  good  Americans^  had  pre- 
served an  interest  in  the  Fatherland.  He  spoke  of  these, 
with  a  large,  kindly  feeling,  as  constituting  a  bond  between 
the  two  nations.  Among  other  things,  he  remarked  that 
Germans  living  in  the  United  States  become  more  tract- 
able than  in  the  land  of  their  birth;  that  revolutionists 
thus  become  moderates,  and  radicals  conservatives;  that 
the  word  Einigkeit  (union)  had  always  a  charm  for  them; 
that  it  had  worked  both  ways  upon  them  for  good,  the 
union  of  States  in  America  leading  them  to  prize  the 
union  of  states  in  Germany,  and  the  evils  of  disunion  in 
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Gtermany,  which  had  been  so  long  and  painful,  leading 
them  to  abhor  disunion  in  America. 

The  conversation  then  fell  into  ordinary  channels,  and  I 
took  leave  after  another  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and 
various  kind  assurances.  A  few  days  later  came  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  with  him ;  and  I  prized  this  all  the  more  be- 
cause it  was  not  to  be  an  official,  but  a  family  dinner,  and 
was  to  include  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends  in  the 
ministry  and  the  parliament.  On  the  invitation  it  was 
stated  that  evening  dress  was  not  to  be  worn ;  and  on  my 
arrival,  accompanied  by  Herr  von  Schlotzer,  at  that  time 
the  German  minister  in  Washington,  I  found  all  the  guests 
arrayed  in  simple  afternoon  costume.  The  table  had  a 
patriarchal  character.  At  the  head  sat  the  prince ;  at  his 
side,  in  the  next  seat  but  one,  his  wife ;  while  between  them 
was  the  seat  assigned  me,  so  that  I  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
conversation  of  both.  The  other  seats  at  the  head  of  the 
table  were  occupied  by  various  guests ;  and  then,  scattered 
along  down,  were  members  of  the  family  and  some  per- 
sonages in  the  chancery  who  stood  nearest  the  chief.  The 
conversation  was  led  .by  him,  and  soon  took  a  turn  espe- 
cially interesting.  He  asked  me  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  serious  effort  to  make  New  York  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  nation.  I  answered  that  there  had  not ;  that 
both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were,  for  a  short  period 
at  the  beginning  of  our  national  history,  provisional  capi- 
tals ;  but  that  there  was  a  deep-seated  idea  that  the  perma- 
nent capital  should  not  be  a  commercial  metropolis,  and 
that  unquestionably  the  placing  of  it  at  Washington  was 
decided,  not  merely  by  the  central  position  of  that  city,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  it  was  an  artificial  town,  never  likely 
to  be  a  great  business  center ;  and  I  cited  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's  saying,  ** Great  cities  are  great  sores.''  He  an- 
swered that  in  this  our  founders  showed  wisdom;  that  the 
French  were  making  a  bad  mistake  in  bringing  their  na- 
tional legislature  back  from  Versailles  to  Paris ;  that  the 
construction  of  the  human  body  furnishes  a  good  hint  for 
arrangements  in  the  body  politic ;  that,  as  the  human  brain 
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is  held  in  a  strong  inclosnre,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  active  physically,  so  the 
brain  of  the  nation  should  be  protected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  should  not  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  tur- 
bulent metropolis.  To  this  I  assented,  but  said  that  during 
my  attendance  at  sessions  of  the  French  legislative  bodies, 
both  in  my  old  days  at  Paris  and  more  recently  at  Ver- 
sailles, it  seemed  to  me  that  their  main  defects  are  those 
of  their  qualities ;  that  one  of  the  most  frequent  occupa- 
tions of  their  members  is  teasing  one  another,  and  that 
when  they  tease  one  another  they  are  wonderfully  witty  ; 
that  in  the  American  Congress  and  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment members  are  more  slow  to  catch  a  subtle  comment  or 
scathing  witticism;  that  the  members  of  American  and 
British  assemblies  are  more  like  large  grains  of  cannon- 
powder,  through  which  ignition  extends  slowly,  so  that 
there  comes  no  sudden  explosion ;  whereas  in  the  French 
Assembly  the  members  are  more  like  minute,  bright 
grains  of  rifle-powder,  which  all  take  fire  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, with  instant  detonation,  and  explosions  sometimes 
disastrous.  He  assented  to  this,  but  insisted  that  the  curse 
of  French  assemblies  had  been  the  tyranny  of  city  mobs, 
and  especially  of  mobs  in  the  galleries  of  their  assemblies ; 
that  the  worst  fault  possible  in  any  deliberative  body  is 
speaking  to  the  galleries ;  that  a  gallery  mob  is  sure  to  get 
between  the  members  and  the  country,  and  virtually 
screen  off  from  the  assembly  the  interests  of  the  country. 
To  this  I  most  heartily  assented. 

I  may  say  here  that  there  had  not  then  been  fully 
developed  in  our  country  that  monstrous  absurdity  which 
we  have  seen  in  these  last  few  years— national  conventions 
of  the  two  parties  trying  to  deliberate  in  the  midst  of 
audiences  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  people;  a  vast 
mob  in  the  galleries,  often  noisy,  and  sometimes  hysteri- 
cal, frequently  seeking  to  throw  the  delegates  off  their 
bearings,  to  outclamor  them,  anA  to  force  nominations 
upon  them. 

A  little  later,  as  we  discussed  certain  recent  books,  I  re- 
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f erred  to  Jules  Simon 's  work  on  Thiers 's  administration. 
Bismarck  said  that  Thiers,  in  the  treaty  negotiations  at 
Versailles,  impressed  him  strongly ;  that  he  was  a  patriot ; 
that  he  seemed  at  that  time  like  a  Roman  among  Byzan- 
tines. 

This  statement  astonished  me.  If  ever  there  existed  a 
man  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Bismarck,  Thiers  was  cer- 
tainly that  man.  I  had  studied  him  as  a  historian,  ob- 
served him  as  a  statesman,  and  conversed  with  him  as  a 
social  being;  and  he  had  always  seemed,  and  still  seems, 
to  me  the  most  noxious  of  all  the  greater  architects  of 
ruin  that  France  produced  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century— and  that  is  saying  much.  His  policy 
was  to  discredit  every  government  which  he  found  exist- 
ing, in  order  that  its  ruins  might  serve  him  as  a  pedestal ; 
and,  while  he  certainly  showed  great  skill  in  mitigating 
the  calamities  which  he  did  so  much  to  cause,  his  whole 
career  was  damning. 

By  his  ** History  of  the  French  Revolution"  he  revived 
the  worst  of  the  Revolution  legend,  and  especially  the  dei- 
fication of  destructiveness ;  by  his  **  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  of  the  Empire, ' '  and  his  translation  of  the  body  of 
Napoleon  to  France,  he  effectively  revived  the  Napoleonic 
legend.  The  Queen  of  the  French,  when  escaping  from  the 
Tuileries  in  1848,  was  entirely  right  in  reproaching  him 
with  undermining  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  1830; 
and  no  man  did  more  than  he  to  arouse  and  maintain  the 
anti-German  spirit  which  led  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

By  his  writings,  speeches,  and  intrigues  he  aided  in 
upsetting,  not  only  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  but 
the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  the  Second  Republic 
in  1861,  and  the  Second  Empire  in  1870;  and,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  done  the  same  by  the  pres- 
ent Republic. 

Louis  Blanc,  a  revolutionist  of  another  bad  sort— so 
common  in  France— who  can  ruin  but  not  restore,  once 
said  to  me  that  Thiers 's  **  greatest  power  lay  in  his  voicing 
average,  unthinking,  popular  folly;  so  that  after  one  of  his 
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speeches  every  fool  in  France  would  cry  out  with  delight, 
*  *  Mais,  voila  mon  opinion ! " 

Doubtless  Bismarck  was  impressed,  for  the  time  being, 
by  Thiers 's  skill  in  negotiation;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident, 
from  the  recollections  of  various  oflScials  since  published, 
that  his  usual  opinion  of  Thiers  was  not  at  all  indicated 
by  his  remark  above  cited. 

Later  the  conversation  fell  upon  travel ;  and,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  experiences  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  I  recom- 
mended America  to  him  as  a  new  field  of  observation— al- 
luding playfully  to  the  city  named  after  him,  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  take  his  family  with  him  upon  a  large  steamer, 
and,  after  seeing  the  more  interesting  things  in  the  United 
States,  pass  on  around  the  world,  calling  at  the  Samoan 
Islands,  on  which  I  had  recently  heard  him  speak  in 
parliament.  After  some  humorous  objections  to  this  plan, 
he  said  that  early  in  life  he  had  a  great  passion  for  travel, 
but  that  upon  his  father 's  death  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  getting  his  estate  in  order ;  that  ever  since  that 
time  his  political  duties  had  prevented  his  traveling  much ; 
and  that  now  he  had  lost  the  love  of  wandering,  and  in 
place  of  it  had  gained  a  desire  to  settle  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  family. 

He  spoke  English  so  perfectly  that  I  asked  him  how 
much  time  he  had  spent  in  England.  He  said,  **Very 
little— in  fact,  only  two  or  three  days."  He  had  made  but 
two  short  visits,  one  of  them  many  years  ago,— I  think  he 
said  in  1842,— the  other  during  the  exposition  of  1862.  He 
seemed  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  England,  and  said 
that  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  there  he  would  have  been  very 
happy  as  an  English  country  gentleman;  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  Englishmen  are  so  prone  to  live  outside 
of  their  own  country.  He  spoke  of  various  Englishmen, 
and  referred  to  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  dined  with  him 
the  day  before,  as  one  of  the  most  abstemious  men  he  had 
ever  seen,  drinking  only  a  little  claret  and  water.  Upon 
my  speaking  of  the  great  improvement  which  I  had  noted 
in  England  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  that 
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the  whole  country  was  becoming  more  and  more  like  a 
garden,  he  said  that  such  a  statement  was  hardly  likely  to 
please  thinking  Englishmen;  that  they  could  hardly  be 
glad  that  England  should  become  more  and  more  like  a 
garden;  **for,"  he  said,  ** feeding  a  great  nation  from  a 
garden  is  like  provisioning  an  army  with  plum  cake. ' ' 

He  then  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  become 
more  and  more  dependent  for  her  daily  bread  on  other 
countries,  and  especially  on  the  United  States. 

The  conversation  next  turned  to  the  management  of  es- 
tates, and  he  remarked,  in  a  bluflf,  hearty  way,  that  his 
father  had  desired  him  to  become  a  clergyman ;  that  there 
was  a  pastor's  living,  worth,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about 
fifteen  hundred  thalers  a  year,  which  his  father  thought 
should  be  kept  in  the  family.  This  led  to  some  amusing 
conversation  between  him  and  the  princess  on  what  his 
life  would  have  been  under  such  circumstances,  ending  by 
his  saying  jocosely  to  her,  **You  probably  think  that  if  I 
had  become  a  pastor  I  would  have  been  a  better  man. "  To 
which  she  answered  that  this  she  would  not  say;  that  it 
would  not  be  polite.  '*But,"  she  continued,  **I  will  say 
this :  that  you  would  have  been  a  happier  man. '  ^ 

He  referred  to  some  of  my  predecessors,  speaking  very 
kindly  of  Bayard  Taylor  and  George  Bancroft ;  but  both 
he  and  the  princess  dwelt  especially  upon  their  relations 
with  Motley.  The  prince  told  me  of  their  life  together  at 
Gottingen  and  at  Berlin,  and  of  Motley's  visits  since, 
when  he  always  became  Bismarck's  guest.  The  princess 
said  that  there  was  one  subject  on  which  it  was  always  a 
delight  to  tease  Motley— his  suppressed  novel  **  Merry- 
mount";  that  Motley  defended  himself  ingeniously  in 
various  ways  until,  at  his  last  visit,  being  pressed  hard,  he 
declared  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  myth ;  that  he 
had  never  written  any  such  novel. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  our  assembly  was  adjourned  to 
the  terrace  at  the  back  of  the  chancellor's  palace,  looking 
out  upon  the  park  in  which  he  was  wont  to  take  his  famous 
midnight  walks.    Coffee  and  cigars  were  brought,  but  for 
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Bismarck  a  pipe  with  a  long  wooden  stem  and  a  large 
porcelain  bowl.  It  was  a  massive  affair;  and,  in  a  jocose, 
apologetic  way,  he  said  that,  although  others  might  smoke 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  he  clung  to  the  pipe— and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  as  he  had 
heard,  a  great  Grerman  pipe  was  hung  among  tomahawks, 
seal  ping-knives,  and  other  relics  of  barbarism.  From  time 
to  time  a  servant  refilled  his  pipe,  while  he  discoursed  upon 
various  subjects —first  upon  the  condition  of  America  and 
of  Germany;  then  upon  South  American  matters,  and  of 
the  struggle  between  Chile  and  other  powers.  He  showed 
great  respect  for  the  Chileans,  and  thought  that  they  mani- 
fested really  sterling  qualities. 

He  spoke  of  ship-building,  and  showed,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  rather  a  close  knowledge  of  the  main  points  involved. 
He  referred  to  the  superiority  of  Russian  ships,  the  wood 
used  being  more  suitable  than  that  generally  found  else- 
where. As  to  American  ships,  he  thought  they  were  built, 
as  a  rule,  of  inferior  woods,  and  that  their  reputation  had 
suffered  in  consequence. 

The  conversation  again  falling  upon  public  men,  a  refer- 
ence of  mine  to  Gladstone  did  not  elicit  anything  like  a 
hearty  response;  but  the  mention  of  Disraeli  seemed  to 
arouse  a  cordial  feeling. 

Among  the  guests  was  Lothar  Bucher,  whom  Bismarck, 
in  earlier  days,  would  have  hanged  if  he  had  caught  him, 
but  who  had  now  become  the  chancellor's  most  confidential 
agent;  and,  as  we  came  out  together,  Bucher  said:  **Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  him  ! ' '  My  answer  was :  * '  He  seems 
even  a  greater  man  than  I  had  expected."  **Yes,'^  said 
Bucher ;  *  *  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  suffered  much 
and  long  to  make  him  possible. ' '  I  said :  *  *  The  result  is 
worth  it,  is  it  not?"  **Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "infinitely 
more  than  worth  it." 

My  next  visit  was  of  a  very  peculiar  sort.  One  day 
there  arrived  at  the  legation  Mr.  William  D.  Kelley  of 
Pennsylvania,  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  have  a  talk 
with  Bismarck,  especially  upon  the  tariff  and  the  double 
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monetary  standard,  both  of  which  were  just  then  burning 
questions,  I  told  Mr.  Kelley  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
present  him  to  the  Emperor  than  to  the  chancellor,  but  that 
we  would  see  what  could  be  done.  Thereupon  I  wrote  a 
note  t>elling  Bismarck  who  Mr.  Kelley  was—the  senior 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  term  of  ser- 
vice, the  leading  champion  therein  of  protection  and  of  the 
double  standard  of  value;  that  he  was  very  anxious  to 
discuss  these  subjects  with  leading  German  authorities; 
and  that,  knowing  the  prince's  interest  in  them,  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  he  might  not  be  sorry  to  meet  Mr. 
Kelley  for  a  brief  interview.  To  this  I  received  a  hearty 
response:  '*By  all  means  bring  Mr. Kelley  over  at  four 
o'clock."  At  four  o'clock,  then,  we  appeared  at  the  pal- 
ace, and  were  received  immediately  and  cordially.  When 
we  were  seated  the  prince  said :  *  *  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  the 
new  Prussian  ministry  is  to  meet  here  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  I  must  preside  over  it."  The  meaning  of  this  was 
clear,  and  the  conversation  began  at  once,  I  effacing  my- 
self in  order  to  enjoy  it  more  fully.  In  a  few  seconds  they 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  tariif  question ;  and,  as  both  were 
high  protectionists,  they  got  along  admirably.  Soon  rose 
the  question  of  the  double  standard  in  coinage;  and 
on  this,  too,  they  agreed.  No'table  was  the  denunciation 
by  the  chancellor  of  those  who  differed  from  him;  he 
seemed  to  feel  that,  as  captain  of  the  political  forces  of 
the  empire,  he  was  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  all  honest 
members  of  parliament,  and  on  all  questions.  The  discus- 
sion ran  through  various  interesting  phases,  when,  notic- 
ing that  the  members  of  the  Prussian  ministry  were  gath- 
ering in  the  next  room,  I  rose  to  go;  whereupon  the 
prince,  who  seemed  greatly  interested  both  in  the  presen- 
tation  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Kelley,  said :  *  *  No, 
no ;  let  them  wait. ' '  The  new  ministers  therefore  waited, 
the  argument  on  the  tariff  and  the  double  standard  being 
more  vigorously  prosecuted  than  ever.  After  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  more,  I  rose  again;  but  Bismarck  said: 
'*No,  no;  there  's  no  hurry;  let  's  go  and  take  a  walk.*' 
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On  this  we  rose  and  went  into  the  garden.  As  we  stopped 
for  an  instant  to  enable  him  to  take  down  his  military  cap, 
I  noticed  two  large  photographs  with  autographs  beneath 
them,— one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  other  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,— and,  as  I  glanced  at  the  latter,  I  no- 
ticed an  inscription  beneath  it: 

Al  mio  caro  engine  Bismarck. 

VlTTORIO  EmANUELE. 

Bismarck,  seeing  me  look  at  it,  said:  **He  calls  me  *  cousin' 
because  he  has  given  me  his  Order  of  the  Annunciata." 
This  remark  for  a  moment  surprised  me.  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  conceive  that  the  greatest  man  in  Europe  could  care 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  wear  the  Annunciata  ribbon  or 
not,  or  whether  any  king  called  him  '* cousin"  or  not.  He 
seemed,  for  a  -moment,  to  descend  to  a  somewhat  lower 
plane  than  that  upon  which  he  had  been  standing;  but^  as 
we  came  out  into  the  open  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
avenues  in  the  park,  he  resumed  his  discussion  of  greater 
things.  During  this,  he  went  at  considerable  length  into 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  partial  demonetization  of  silver 
in  the  empire ;  whereupon  Mr.  Kelley,  interrupting  him, 
said :  *  *  But,  prince,  if  you  fully  believed  in  using  both  tiie 
precious  metals,  why  did  you  allow  the  demonetization  of 
silver!"  **Well,"  said  Bismarck,  **I  had  a  great  many 
things  to  think  of  in  those  days,  and  as  everybody  said  that 

Camphausen  and  were  great  financiers,  and  that 

they  understood  all  about  these  questions,  I  allowed  them 
to  go  on ;  but  I  soon  learned,  as  our  peasants  say  of  those 
who  try  to  impose  upon  their  neighbors,  that  they  had 
nothing  but  hot  water  in  their  dinner-pots,  after  all."  He 
then  went  on  discussing  the  mistakes  of  those  and  other 
gentlemen  before  he  himself  had  put  his  hand  to  the  work 
and  reversed  their  policy.  There  were  curious  allusions 
to  various  individuals  whose  ideas  had  not  suited  him, 
most  of  them  humorous,  but  some  sarcastic.  At  last,  after 
a  walk  of  about  twenty  minutes,  bearing  in  mind  the  min- 
isters who  had  been  so  long  waiting  for  their  chief,  I 
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insisted  that  we  must  go ;  whereupon  the  prinoe  conducted 
US  to  the  gate,  and  most  cordially  took  leave  of  us. 

As  we  left  the  place,  I  said  to  Mr.  Kelley,  knowing  that 
he  sometimes  wrote  letters  for  publication : '  *  Of  course,  in 
whatever  you  may  write  to  America,  you  will  be  careful 
not  to  mention  names  of  persons. "  '  ^  Certainly, ' '  he  said ; 
* '  that,  of  course,  I  shall  never  think  of  doing. ' '  But  alas 
for  his  good  resolutions!  In  his  zeal  for  protection  and 
the  double  standard,  all  were  forgotten.  About  a  fortnight 
later  there  came  back  by  cable  a  full  statement  regarding 
his  interview,  the  names  all  given,  and  Bismarck's  refer- 
ences to  his  colleagues  brought  out  vividly.  The  result 
was  that  a  large  portion  of  the  German  press  was  indig- 
nant that  Bismarck  should  have  spoken  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  a  foreigner  regarding  Germans  of  such  eminence, 
who  had  been  his  trusted  colleagues,  and  who  had  ren- 
dered to  the  country  very  great  services ;  so  that,  for  some 
days,  the  "  AfiEai  re  Kelley ''  made  large  demands  upon 
public  attention.  It  had  hardly  subsided  when  there  came 
notice  to  me  from  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
that  a  very  eminent  American  financier  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  Berlin ;  and  I  was  instructed  to  secure  for  him  an 
audience  with  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  some  arrange- 
ments might  be  arrived  at  regarding, the  double  standard 
of  value.  I  must  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  ^*  Affaire 
Kelley,  ^  ^  these  instructions  cliilled  me.  Fortunately,  Bis- 
marck was  just  then  taking  his  usual  cure  at  Kissingen, 
during  which  he  always  refused  to  consider  any  matter  of 
business;  but,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  I  sent  him  a  note 
requesting  an  audience  for  this  special  American  repre- 
sentative. This  brought  a  very  kind  answer  expressing 
regret  that  the  chancellor  was  so  pressed  with  arrears  of 
business  that  he  desired  to  be  excused ;  but  that  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  and  various  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
had  been  instructed  to  receive  the  American  agent  and  to 
communicate  with  him  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  was  all 
very  well,  but  there  were  my  instructions;  and  I  felt 
obliged  to  write  again,  making  a  more  earnest  request. 
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Thereupon  came  an  answer  that  settled  the  question :  the 
chancellor  regretted  that  he  was  too  much  overwhelmed 
with  work  to  meet  the  gentleman ;  but  said  that  he  would 
gladly  see  the  American  minister  at  any  time,  and  must, 
for  the  present,  be  excused  from  meeting  any  unaccredited 
persons. 

Of  course,  after  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said ;  and 
the  special  American  agent  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  could  obtain  in  interviews  with  various 
ministers. 

Mr.  Kelley  urged,  as  his  excuse  for  publishing  personal 
details  in  his  letters,  that  it  was  essential  that  the  whole 
world  should  know  just  what  the  great  chancellor  had  said 
on  so  important  a  subject.  As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Kelley's 
zeal  defeated  his  purpose ;  for,  had  the  special  agent  been 
enabled  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  chancellor,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Germany  would  have  at  least  endeavored 
to  establish  a  permanent  double  standard  of  value. 

Each  year,  during  my  stay,  Bismarck  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  the  Emperor's  birthday.  The 
table  was  set  then,  as  now,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  chan- 
cellor's palace— the  hall  in  which  the  Conference  of  Ber- 
lin was  held  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  culmi- 
nating point  of  each  dinner  was  near  its  close,  when  the 
chancellor  rose,  and,  after  a  brief  speech  in  French,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  heads  of  all  the  states  there  rep- 
resented. This  was  followed  by  a  toast  to  the  health  of 
the  Emperor,  given  by  the  senior  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  shortly  after  came  an  adjournment  for 
coffee  and  cigars.  One  thing  was,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
startling ;  for,  as  Bismarck  arose  to  propose  the  toast,  the 
big  black  head  of  a  Danish  dog  appeared  upon  the  table 
on  either  side  of  him ;  but  the  bearing  of  the  dogs  was  so 
solemn  that  they  really  detracted  nothing  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  occasion. 

In  the  smoking-room  the  guests  were  wont  to  gather  in 
squads,  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  our  host.    During  one  of  these  assem- 
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blages  he  asked  me  to  explain  the  great  success  of  Carl 
Schurz  in  America.  My  answer  was  that,  before  the  Lin- 
coln presidential  campaign,  in  which  Schurz  took  so  large 
a  part,  slavery  was  always  discussed  either  from  a  constitu- 
tional or  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  orators  seeking  to 
show  either  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government  or  an  offense  against  human- 
ity ;  but  that  Schurz  discussed  it  in  a  new  way,  and  mainly 
from  the  philosophic  point  of  view,  showing,  not  merely 
its  hostility  to  American  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  wrong 
it  did  to  the  slaves,  but,  more  especially,  the  injury  it 
wrought  upon  the  country  at  large,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  slave  States  themselves ;  and  that,  in  treating  all  public 
questions,  he  was  philosophic,  eloquent,  and  evidently 
sincere.  Bismarck  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  and  then 
answered:  **As  a  German,  I  am  proud  of  Carl  Schurz." 
This  was  indeed  a  confession ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  if  Bis- 
marck could  have  had  his  way  with  Carl  Schurz  in  1848 
or  1849,  he  would  have  hanged  him. 

The  chancellor's  discussions  at  such  times  were  fre- 
quently of  a  humorous  sort.  He  seemed,  most  of  all,  to 
delight  in  lively  reminiscences  of  various  public  men  in 
Europe,  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  and  hearty  than 
his  bearing;  but  that  he  could  take  a  different  tone  was 
found  out  by  one  of  my  colleagues  shortly  after  my  ar- 
rival. This  colleague  was  Herr  von  Rudhardt,  the  diplo- 
matic and  parliamentary  representative  of  Bavaria.  I 
remember  him  well  as  a  large,  genial  man ;  and  the  beauty 
and  cordial  manner  of  his  wife  attracted  general  admira- 
tion. One  day  this  gentleman  made  a  speech  or  cast  a 
vote  which  displeased  Bismarck,  and  shortly  afterward 
went  to  one  of  the  chancellor's  parliamentary  receptions. 
As  he,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  his  arm,  approached  his 
host,  the  latter  broke  out  into  a  stonn  of  reproaches,  de- 
nouncing the  minister's  conduct,  and  threatening  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  his  royal  master.  Thereupon  the  diplomatist 
simply  bowed,  made  no  answer,  returned  home  at  once, 
and  sent  his  resignation  to  his  government    All  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  Emperor  William  were  unable  to  appease 
him,  and  he  was  shortly  afterward  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
as  minister  at  that  court.  But  the  scene  which  separated 
him  from  Berlin  seemed  to  give  him  a  fatal  shock;  he 
shortly  afterward  lost  his  reason,  and  at  last  accounts  was 
living  in  an  insane  asylum. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
the  chancellor,  so  kind  in  his  general  dealings  with  men 
whom  he  liked,  could  act  toward  those  who  crossed  his 
path. 

Being  one  evening  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Ratibor,  president  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  he 
said  to  me:  **I  saw  you  this  afternoon  in  the  diplomatic 
box.  Our  proceedings  must  have  seemed  very  stupid. ' '  I 
answered  that  they  had  interested  me  much.  On  this  he 
put  his  lips  to  my  ear  and  whispered :  *  *  Come  to-morrow 
at  the  same  hour,  and  you  will  hear  something  of  real  in- 
terest." Of  course,  when  the  time  arrived,  I  was  in  my 
seat,  wondering  what  the  matter  of  interest  could  be. 
Soon  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  duke  had  made  some  mis- 
take, for  business  seemed  following  the  ordinary  routine ; 
but  presently  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  leading 
Prussian  ministers,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
families  in  Germany,  a  man  of  the  most  attractive  man- 
ners, and  greatly  in  favor  with  the  Emperor  William  and 
the  crown  prince,  afterward  the  Emperor  Frederick.  The 
bill  was  understood  to  give  a  slight  extension  of  suffrage 
in  the  choice  of  certain  leading  elected  ofl5cials.  The  ques- 
tion being  asked  by  some  one  on  the  floor  whether  the  head 
of  the  ministry.  Prince  Bismarck,  approved  the  bill,  this 
leading  minister,  who  had  introduced  it,  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  said  that,  though  Prince  Bismarck  had 
been  kept  away  by  illness  from  the  sessions  in  which  it  had 
been  discussed,  he  had  again  and  again  shown  that  he  was 
not  opposed  to  it,  and  there  could  be  no  question  on  the 
subject.  At  this  a  member  rose  and  solemnly  denied  the 
correctness  of  this  statement ;  declared  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  information  to  the  very  opposite  effect;  and 
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then  read  a  paper,  claiming  to  emanate  directly  from  the 
chancellor  himself,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  bill  and  disapproved  it.  Upon  Bis- 
marck's colleagues  in  the  ministry,  who  thought  that  his 
silence  had  given  consent,  this  came  like  a  thunderbolt; 
and  those  who  had  especially  advocated  the  measure  saw 
at  once  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap.  The  general  opin- 
ion was  that  the  illness  of  the  chancellor  had  been  a  strata- 
gem; that  his  sudden  disclaimer,  after  his  leading  col- 
leagues had  thus  committed  themselves,  was  intended  to 
drive  them  from  the  ministry;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  minister  who  had  most  strongly 
supported  the  bill  from  securing  popularity  by  it.  This 
minister,  then,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  at 
once  resigned,  giving  place  to  men  whom  the  chancellor 
did  not  consider  so  likely  to  run  counter  to  his  ideas  and 
interests. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  great  statesman 
not  infrequently  showed  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  As 
one  out  of  many  cases  may  be  cited  bis  treatment  of  Edu- 
ard  Lasker.  This  statesman  during  several  years  ren- 
dered really  important  services.  Though  an  Israelite,  he 
showed  none  of  the  grasping  propensities  so  often  ascribed 
to  his  race.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  wealth  or 
sht)w,  lived  very  simply,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  public 
good  as  he  understood  it.  Many  capitalists,  bankers,  and 
promoters  involved  in  the  financial  scandals  which  fol- 
lowed the  Franco-Prussian  War  were  of  his  race ;  but  this 
made  no  difference  with  him :  in  his  great  onslaught  on  the 
colossal  scoundrelism  of  that  time,  he  attacked  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike;  and  he  deserved  well  of  his  country  for 
aiding  to  cleanse  it  of  all  that  fraud  and  folly.  On  a  mul- 
titude of  other  questions,  too,  he  had  been  very  serviceable 
to  the  nation  and  to  Bismarck;  but,  toward  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  opposed  some  of  the 
chancellor's  measures,  and  this  seemed  to  turn  the  latter 
completely  against  him. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Lasker 
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wa$  one  of  the  invited  guests,  but  soon  showed  himself 
desperately  ill;  and,  one  day,  walking  along  a  street  in 
New  York,  suddenly  dropped  dead. 

A  great  funeral  was  given  him ;  and,  of  all  the  ceremo- 
nies I  have  ever  seen,  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity  and  beauty.  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  and  myself 
were  appointed  to  make  addresses  on  the  occasion  in  the 
temple  of  the  Israelites  on  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  we  agreed 
in  thinking  that  we  had  never  seen  a  ceremony  of  the  kind 
more  appropriate  to  a  great  statesman. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced condoling  with  the  government  of  Germany  on  the 
loss  of  so  distinguished  a  public  servant.  This  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously,  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  every 
person  present— and,  indeed,  every  citizen  in  the  whole 
country  who  gave  the  matter  any  thought— supposing  that 
it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  German  Government  as  a 
friendly  act. 

But  the  result  was  astounding.  Bismarck  took  it  upon 
hinaself,  when  the  resolution  reached  him,  to  treat  it  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  to  send  it  back  without  really 
laying  it  before  his  government,  thus  giving  the  American 
people  to  understand  that  they  had  interfered  in  a  matter 
which  did  not  concern  them.  For  a  time,  this  seemed 
likely  to  provoke  a  bitter  outbreak  of  American  feeling; 
but,  fortunately,  the  whole  matter  was  allowed  to  drift  by. 

Among  the  striking  characteristics  of  Bismarck  was  his 
evident  antipathy  to  ceremonial.  He  was  never  present 
at  any  of  the  great  court  functions  save  the  first  recep- 
tion given  at  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Emperor  William 
I,  and  at  the  gala  opera  a  few  evenings  afterward. 

The  reason  generally  assigned  for  this  abstention  was 
that  the  chancellor,  owing  to  his  increasing  weight  and 
weakness,  could  not  remain  long  on  his  feet,  as  people  are 
expected  to  do  on  such  occasions.  Nor  do  I  remember 
seeing  him  at  any  of  the  festivities  attending  the  marriage 
of  the  present  Emperor  William,  who  was  then  merely 
the  son  of  the  crown  prince.    One  reason  for  his  absence. 
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perhaps,  was  his  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  Fackeltam, 
a  most  curious  survival.  In  this  ceremony,  the  ministers 
of  Prussia,  in  full  gala  dress,  with  flaring  torches  in  their 
hands,  precede  the  bride  or  the  groom,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  he  or  she  solemnly  marches  around  the  great  white  hall 
of  the  palace,  again  and  again,  to  the  sound  of  solemn 
music.  The  bride  first  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
is  welcomed  by  the  Emperor,  who  gravely  leads  her  once 
around  the  hall,  and  then  takes  his  seat.  The  groom  then 
approaches  the  throne,  and  invites  the  Empress  to  march 
solemnly  around  the  room  with  him  in  the  same  manner, 
and  she  complies  with  his  request.  Then  the  bride  takes 
the  royal  prince  next  in  importance,  who,  in  this  particular 
case,  happened  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  present  King 
Edward  VII ;  the  groom,  the  next  princess ;  and  so  on,  un- 
til each  of  the  special  envoys  from  the  various  monarchs  of 
Europe  has  gone  through  this  solemn  function.  So  it  is 
that  the  ministers,  some  of  them  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  march  around  the  room  perhaps  a  score  of  times ;  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  Bismarck  preferred  to 
avoid  such  an  ordeal. 

From  time  to  time,  the  town,  and  even  the  empire,  was 
aroused  by  news  that  he  was  in  a  fit  of  illness  or  ill 
^nature,  and  insisting  on  resigning.  On  such  occasions 
the  old  Emperor  generally  drove  to  the  chancellor's  pal- 
ace in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and,  m  his  large,  kindly,  hearty 
way,  got  the  great  man  out  of  bed,  put  him  in  good  humor, 
and  set  him  going  again.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  hap- 
pening to  meet  Rudolf  von  Gneist,  who  had  been,  during  a 
part  of  Bismarck's  career,  on  very  confidential  terms  with 
him,  I  asked  what  the  real  trouble  was.  *  *  Oh, ' '  said  Gneist, 
'*he  has  eaten  too  many  plover's  eggs  {Ach,  er  hat  zu  viel 
Kibitzeier  gegessen).^^  This  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  certain  admirers  of  the  chancellor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  North  Sea  were  accustomed  to  send  him,  each 
year,  a  large  basket  of  plovers'  eggs,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond;  and  this  diet  has  never  been  considered  favorable 
to  digestion. 
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This  reminds  me  that  Gneist  on  one  occasion  told  me 
another  story,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  chancellor 's 
habits.  Gneist  had  especial  claims  on  Americans.  As  the 
most  important  professor  of  Roman  law  at  the  university, 
he  had  welcomed  a  long  succession  of  American  students ; 
as  a  member  of  the  imperial  parliament,  of  the  Prussian 
legislature,  and  of  the  Berlin  town  council,  he  had  shown 
many  kindnesses  to  American  travelers ;  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor  William  in  the  arbitration  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  our  north- 
western boundary,  he  had  proved  a  just  judge,  deciding  in 
our  favor.  Therefore  it  was  that,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  great  Thanksgiving  dinners  celebrated  by  the  Ameri- 
can colony,  he  was  present  as  one  of  the  principal  guests. 
Near  him  was  placed  a  bottle  of  Hermitage,  rather  a  heavy, 
heady  wine.  Shortly  after  taking  his  seat,  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  significant  smile,  *  *  That  is  some  of  the  wine  I  sent 
to  Bismarck,  and  it  did  not  turn  out  well."  **How  was 
that?"  I  asked.  **Well,"  he  said,  **one  day  I  met  Bis- 
marck and  asked  him  about  his  health.  He  answered,  ^It 
is  wretched ;  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep. '  I  replied,  *  Let 
me  send  you  something  that  will  help  you.  I  have  just 
received  a  lot  of  Hermitage,  and  will  send  you  a  dozen 
bottles.  If  you  take  a  couple  of  glasses  each  day  with 
your  dinner,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  toi^ic,  and  will 
do  you  great  good.'  Sometime  afterward,"  continued 
Gneist,  '  ^  I  met  him  again,  and  asked  how  the  wine  agreed 
with  him.  *0h,'  said  Bismarck,  *not  at  all;  it  made  me 
worse  than  ever.'  *Why,'  said  I,  *how  did  you  take  itf 
*  Just  as  you  told  me,'  replied  Bismarck,  'a  couple  of  bot- 
tles each  day  with  my  dinner. '  ' ' 

Bismarck 's  constant  struggle  against  the  diseases  which 
beset  him  became  pathetic:  He  once  asked  me  how  I  man- 
aged to  sleep  in  Berlin;  and  on  my  answering  him  he 
said:  *'Well,  I  can  never  sleep  in  Berlin  at  night  when  it 
is  quiet ;  but  as  soon  as  the  noise  begins,  about  four  o  'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  can  sleep  a  little  and  get  my  rest  foi 
the  day." 
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It  was  frequently  made  clear  that  the  Emperor  William 
and  the  German  officials  were  not  the  only  ones  to  experi- 
ence the  results  of  Bismarck's  ill  health:  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  among  them  myself,  had  sometimes  to  take  it 
into  account. 

Bismarck  was  especially  kind  to  Americans,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  American  diplomatic  representatives.  To  this 
there  was  but  one  exception,  my  immediate  successor,  and 
that  was  a  case  in  which  no  fault  need  be  imputed  to 
either  side.  That  Bismarck's  feeling  toward  Americans 
generally  was  good  is  abundantly  proven,  and  especially 
by  such  witnesses  as  Abeken,  Sidney  Whitman,  and  Moritz 
Busch,  the  last  of  whom  has  shown  that,  while  the  chan- 
cellor was  very  bitter  against  sundry  German  princes  who 
lingered  about  the  army  and  lived  in  Versailles  at  the 
public  expense,  he  seemed  always  to  rejoice  in  the  presence 
of  General  Sheridan  and  other  compatriots  of  ours  who 
were  attached  to  the  German  headquarters  by  a  tie  of 
much  less  strength. 

But,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  there  was  one  thing  which 
was  especially  vexatious  to  him ;  and  this  was  the  evasion, 
as  he  considered  it,  of  duty  to  the  German  Fatherland 
by  smidry  German- Americans.  One  day  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  young  man  who  stated  his  case  as  follows: 
He  had  left  his  native  town  in  Alsace-Lorraine  just  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  military  age ;  had  gone  to  the  United 
States ;  had  remained  there,  not  long  enough  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, but  just  long  enough  to  obtain  naturalization;  and 
had  then  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  his  native  town.  He 
had  been  immediately  thrown  into  prison ;  and  thence  he 
wrote  me,  expressing  his  devotion  to  the  American  flag, 
his  pride  in  his  American  citizenship,— and  his  desire  to 
live  in  Germany.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  stating  the  man's  case,  and  showing  that 
it  came  under  the  Bancroft  treaties,  or  at  least  under  the 
construction  of  them  which  the  German  Government  up  to 
that  time  had  freely  allowed.  To  this  I  received  an  an- 
swer that  the  Bancroft  treaties,  having  been  made  before 
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Alsace-Lorraine  was  annexed  to  the  empire,  did  not  apply 
to  these  new  provinces,  and  that  the  youth  was  detained  as 
a  deserter.  To  this  I  replied  that,  although  the  minister's 
statement  was  strictly  true,  the  point  had  been  waived 
long  before  in  our  favor ;  that  in  no  less  than  eight  cases 
the  German  Government  had  extended  the  benefit  of  the 
Bancroft  treaties  over  Alsace-Lorraine;  and  that  in  one 
of  these  cases  the  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had 
declared  the  intention  of  the  government  to  make  this 
extension  permanent. 

But  just  at  this  period,  after  the  death  of  Baron  von 
Biilow,  who  had  been  most  kindly  in  all  such  matters,  the 
chancellor  had  fallen  into  a  curious  way  of  summoning 
eminent  German  diplomatists  from  various  capitals  of 
Europe  into  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  limited 
time-trying  them  on,  as  it  were.  These  gentlemen  were 
generally  very  agreeable;  but  on  this  occasion  I  had  to 
deal  with  one  who  had  been,  summoned  from  service  at 
one  of  the  lesser  German  courts,  and  who  was  younger 
thanmost  of  his  predecessors.  To  my  surprise,  he  Crushed 
aside  all  the  precedents  I  had  cited,  and  also  the  fact  that 
a  former  acting  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  distinctly 
stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  the  German  Government 
proposed  to  consider  the  Bancroft  treaties  as  applying 
permanently  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  Neither  notes  nor  verbal 
remonstrances  moved  him.  He  was  perfectly  civil,  and 
answered  my  arguments,  in  every  case,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  yield,  yet  always  closed  with  a  ** but' '—and  did  nothing. 
He  seemed  paralyzed.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  soon 
evident.  It  was  natural  that  Bismarck  should  have  a  feel- 
ing that  a  young  man  who  had  virtually  deserted  the  Ger- 
man flag  just  before  reaching  the  military  age  deserved  the 
worst  treatment  which  the  law  allowed.  His  own  sons  had 
served  in  the  army,  and  had  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  one  of  them  receiving  a  serious  wound ;  and  that 
this  young  Alsatian  Israelite  should  tbus  escape  service 
by  a  trick  was  evidently  hateful  to  him.  That  the  chancel- 
lor himself  gave  the  final  decision  in  this  matter  was  the 

I.-38 
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only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  acting 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  never  gave  me  an  immediate 
answer. 

The  matter  became  more  and  more  serious.  The  letter 
of  the  law  was  indeed  on  Bismarck 's  side ;  but  the  young 
man  was  an  American  citizen,  and  the  idea  of  an  American 
citizen  being  held  in  prison  was  anything  but  pleasant  to 
me,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be  anything  but  pleasant 
to  my  fellow-citizens  across  the  water.  I  thought  on  the 
proud  words,  **civis  Romanus  sum,"  and  of  the  analogy 
involved  in  this  case.  My  position  was  especially  difficult, 
because  I  dared  not  communicate  the  case  fully  to  the 
American  State  Department  of  that  period.  Various  pri- 
vate despatches  had  got  out  into  the  world  and  made 
trouble  for  their  authors,  and  even  so  eminent  a  diplo- 
matist as  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh  at  Rome  came  very  near 
being  upset  by  one.  My  predecessor.  Bayard  Taylor,  was 
very  nearly  wrecked  by  another;  and  it  was  the  escape 
and  publication  of  a  private  despatch  which  plimged  my 
immediate  successor  into  his  quarrel  with  Bismarck,-  and 
made  his  further  stay  in  Germany  useless.  I  therefore 
stopped  short  with  my  first  notification  to  the  State  De- 
partment—to the  effect  that  a  naturalized  American  had 
been  imprisoned  for  desertion  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
that  the  legation  was  doing  its  best  to  secure  his  release. 
To  say  more  than  this  involved  danger  that  the  affair 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  sensation-mongers,  and  result 
in  howls  and  threats  against  the  German  Government  and 
Bismarck ;  and  I  knew  well  that,  if  such  howls  and  threats 
were  made,  Bismarck  would  never  let  this  young  Israelite 
out  of  prison  as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  seemed  hardly  the  proper  thing,  serious  as  the  case 
was,  to  ask  for  my  passports.  It  was  certain  that,  if  this 
were  done,  there  would  come  a  chorus  of  blame  from  botli 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Deciding,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  old  man  in  the  school-book,  who,  before 
throwing  stones  at  the  boy  in  his  fruit-tree,  threw  turf 
and  grass,  I  secured  from  Washington  by  cable  a  leave 
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of  absence,  but,  before  starting,  saw  some  of  my  diplo^ 
matic  colleagues,  who  were  wont  to  circulate  freely  and 
talk  much,  stated  the  main  features  of  the  case  to  them, 
and  said  that  I  was  *  Agoing  off  to  enjoy  myself";  that 
there  seemed  little  use  for  an  American  minister  in  a 
country  where  precedents  and  agreements  were  so  easilj' 
disregarded.  Next  day  I  started  for  the  French  Riviera. 
The  journey  was  taken  leisurely,  with  interesting  halts 
at  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and,  as  I  reached  the 
hotel  in  Paris,  a  telegram  was  handed  me— **  Your  man 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  free.''  It  was  evident  that  the 
chancellor  had  felt  better  and  had  thought  more  leniently 
of  the  matter,  and  I  had  never  another  diflSculty  of  the  sort 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay. 

The  whole  weight  of  testimony  as  regards  Bismarck's 
occasional  severity  is  to  the  effect  that,  stern  and  per- 
sistent as  he  was,  he  had  much  tenderness  of  heart;  but 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  any  nation,  government,  or  press 
scaring  or  driving  him,  I  noticed  curious  evidences  during 
my  stay.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  unfriendly 
to  Russia;  indeed,  he  more  than  once  made  declarations 
which  led  some  of  the  Western  powers  to  think  him  too 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  Russian  policy  in  the  East ; 
but  his  relations  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  former  Rus- 
sian chancellor,  were  not  of  the  best ;  and  after  the  Berlin 
Conference  the  disappointment  of  Russia  led  to  various 
unfriendly  actions  by  Russian  authorities  and  individuals 
of  all  sorts,  from  the  Czar  down.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  was  dangerous  for  Germany  to  resent 
this,  and  a  statesman  of  another  mold  would  have  depre- 
cated these  attacks,  or  sought  to  mitigate  them.  Not  so 
Bismarck:  he  determined  to  give  as  good  as  was  sent; 
and,  for  a  very  considerable  time  he  lost  no  chance  to  show 
that  the  day  of  truckling  by  Germany  to  her  powerful 
neighbor  was  past.  This  became  at  last  so  marked  that 
bitter,  and  even  defiant,  presentation  of  unpalatable 
truths  regarding  Russia,  in  the  press  inspired  from  the 
chancery,  seemed  the  usual  form  in  which  all  Russian 
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statesmen,  and  especially  members  of  the  imperial  house, 
were  welcomed  in  Berlin.  One  morning,  taking  up  my 
copy  of  the  paper  most  directly  inspired  by  the  chancel- 
lor, I  found  an  article  on  the  shortcomings  of  Russia, 
especially  pungent— almost  vitriolic.  It  at  once  occurred 
to  me  to  look  among  the  distinguished  arrivals  to  see 
what  Muscovite  was  in  town ;  and  my  search  was  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  that  the  heir  to  the  imperial  crown,  after- 
ward Alexander  III,  had  just  arrived  and  was  staying 
a  day  or  two  in  the  city. 

When  Bismarck  uttered  his  famous  saying,  **We  Ger- 
mans fear  God  and  naught  beside,"  he  simply  projected 
into  the  history  of  Germany  his  own  character^  Fear- 
lessness was  a  main  characteristic  of  his  from  boyhood, 
and  it  never  left  him  in  any  of  the  emergencies  of  his 
later  life. 

His  activity  through  the  press  interested  me  much  at 
times.  It  was  not  diflBcult  to  discern  his  work  in  many  of 
the  ** inspired"  editorials  and  other  articles.  I  have  in 
my  possession  sundry  examples  of  the  originals  of  these, 
—each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns,— the  first  the 
work  of  one  of  his  chosen  scribes,  the  second  copiously 
amended  in  the  chancellor's  own  hand,  and  always  with 
a  gain  in  lucidity  and  pungency. 

Of  the  various  matters  which  arose  between  us,  one  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  since  it  has  recently  given 
rise  to  a  controversy  between  a  German- American  jour- 
nalist and  Bismarck's  principal  biographer. 

One  morning,  as  I  sat  in  dismay  before  my  work-table, 
loaded  with  despatches,  notes,  and  letters,  besides  futili- 
ties of  every  sort,  there  came  in  the  card  of  Lothar 
Bucher.  Everything  else  was,  of  course,  thrown  aside. 
Bucher  never  made  social  visits.  He  was  the  pilot-fish  of 
the  whale,  and  a  visit  from  him  *' meant  business." 

Hardly  had  he  entered  the  room  when  his  business  was 
presented:  the  chancellor  wished  to  know  if  the  United 
States  would  join  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  repre- 
sentations calculated  to  stop  the  injuries  to  the  commerce 
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of  all  three  nations  caused  by  the  war  then  going  on  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru. 

My  answer  was  that  the  United  States  could  not  join 
other  powers  in  any  such  effort;  that  our  government 
might  think  it  best  to  take  separate  action;  and  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  any  proper  efforts  of  other  pow- 
ers to  secure  simple  redress  for  actual  grievances ;  but  that 
it  could  not  make  common  cause  with  other  powers  in  any 
such  efforts.  To  clinch  this,  I  cited  the  famous  passage 
in  Washington's  Farewell  Address  against  ** entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  powers''  as  American  gospel^  and 
added  that  my  government  would  also  be  unalterably  op- 
posed to  anything  leading  to  permanent  occupation  of 
South  American  territory  by  any  European  power,  and 
for  this  referred  him  to  the  despatches  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  the  declarations  of  President  Monroe- 
He  seemed  almost  dumfounded  at  this,  and  to  this  day 
I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  his  surprise  was  real  or 
affected.  He  seemed  to  think  it  impossible  that  we  coiild 
take  any  such  ground,  or  that  such  a  remote,  sentimental 
interest  could  outweigh  material  interests  so  pressing  as 
those  involved  in  the  monkey-and-parrot  sort  of  war  going 
on  between  the  two  South  American  republics.  As  he  was 
evidently  inclined  to  dwell  on  what  appeared  to  him  the 
strangeness  of  my  answer,  I  said  io  him :  *  *  What  I  state 
to  you  is  elementary  in  American  foreign  policy;  and  to 
prove  this  I  will  write,  in  your  presence,  a  cable  despatch 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  and  you  shall  see 
it  and  the  answer  it  brings. ' ' 

1  then  took  a  cable  blank,  wrote  the  despatch,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  It  was  a  simple  statement  of  the  chan- 
cellor's  proposal,  and  on  that  he  left  me.  In  the  even- 
ing came  the  answer.  It  was  virtually  my  statement  to 
Bucher,  and  I  sent  it  to  hini  just  as  I  had  received  it. 
That  was  the  last  of  the  matter.  No  further  effort  was 
m&de  in  the  premises,  so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  either  by 
(Germany  or  Great  Britain.  It  has  recently  been  stated, 
in  an  American  magazine  article,  that  Bismarck,  toward 
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the  end  of  his  life,  characterized  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  regarding  European  acquisition  of  South 
American  territoiy  as  something  utterly  new  and  unheard 
of.  To  this,  Poschinger,  the  eminent  Bismarck  biogra- 
pher, has  replied  in  a  way  which  increases  my  admiration 
for  the  German  Foreign  OflSce;  for  it  would  appear  that 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  that  department  a  most  exact 
statement  of  the  conversation  between  Bucher  and  myself, 
and  of  the  action  which  followed  it*  So  precise  was  his 
account  that  it  even  recalled  phrases  and  other  minutise 
of  the  conversation  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  which  I  at 
once  recognized  as  exact  when  thus  reminded  of  them. 
The  existence  of  such  a  record  really  revives  one's  child- 
like faith  in  the  opening  of  the  Great  Book  of  hmnan  deeds 
and  utterances  at  *  *  the  last  day. ' ' 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  Bismarck's  life 
which  a  stranger  could  observe  was  his  activity  in  the 
imperial  parliament. 

That  body  sits  in  a  large  hall,  the  representatives  of  the 
I)eople  at  large  occupying  seats  in  front  of  the  president's 
desk,  and  the  delegates  from  the  various  states— known 
as  the  Imperial  Council— being  seated  upon  an  elevated 
platform  at  the  side  of  the  room,  right  and  left  of  the 
president's  chair.  At  the  right  of  the  president,  some  dis- 
tance removed,  sits  the  chancellor,  and  at  his  right  hand 
the  imperial  ministry;  while  in  front  of  the  president's 
chair,  on  a  lower  stage  of  the  platform,  is  the  tribune  from 
which,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the  lower  house  address  the 
whole  body. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Bismarck  publicly  dis- 
cuss many  important  questions,  and  his  way  of  speaking 
was  not  like  that  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  heard.  He 
was  always  clothed  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  Prussian 
general;  and,  as  he  rose,  his  bulk  made  him  imposing. 
His  first  utterances  were  disappointing.  He  seemed 
wheezy,  rambling,  incoherent,  with  a  sort  of  burdensome 
self-consciousness  checking  his  ideas  and  clogging,  his 
words.    His  manner  was  fidgety,  his  arms  being  thrown 
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uneasily  about,  and  his  'fingers  fumbling  his  mustache 
or  his  clothing  or  the  papers  on  his  desk.  He  puffed, 
snorted,  and  floundered ;  seemed  to  make  assertions  with- 
out proof  and  phrases  without  point;  when  suddenly  he 
would  utter  a  statement  so  pregnant  as  to  clear  up  a  whole 
policy,  or  a  sentence  so  audacious  as  to  paralyze  a  whole 
line  of  his  opponents,  or  a  phrase  so  vivid  as  to  run 
through  the  nation  and  electrify  it.  Then,  perhaps  after 
more  rumbling  and  rambling,  came  a  clean,  clear,  histori- 
cal illustration  carrying  conviction;  then,  very  likely,  a 
simple  and  strong  argument,  not  infrequently  ended  by 
some  heavy  missile  in  the  shape  of  an  accusation  or  taunt 
hurled  into  the  faces  of  his  adversaries ;  then,  perhaps  at 
considerable  length,  a  mixture  of  caustic  criticism  and 
personal  reminiscence,  in  which  sparkled  those  wonderful 
sayings  which  have  gone  through  the  empire  and  settled 
deeply  into  the  German  heart.  I  have  known  many  clever 
speakers  and  some  very  powerful  orators;  but  I  have 
never  known  one  capable,  in  the  same  degree,  of  over- 
whelming his  enemies  and  carrying  his  whole  country  with 
him.  Nor  was  his  eloquence  in  his  oratory  alone.  There 
was  something  in  his  bearing,  as  he  sat  at  his  ministerial 
desk  and  at  times  looked  up  from  it  to  listen  to  a  speaker, 
which  was  very  impressive. 

Twice  I  heard  Moltke  speak,  and  each  time  on  the  army 
estimates.  .  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  straight- 
forward than  the  great  soldier's  manner.  As  he  rose,  he 
looked  like  a  tall,  thin,  kindly  New  England  schoolmaster. 
His  seat  was  among  the  representatives,  very  nearly  in 
front  of  that  which  Bismarck  occupied  on  the  estrade.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I  heard  him  make  his  famous  decla- 
ration that  for  the  next  fifty  years  Germany  must  be  in 
constant  readiness  for  an  attack  from  France.  He  spoke 
very  rarely,  was  always  brief  and  to  the  point,  saying  with 
calm  strength  just  what  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  say— nei- 
ther more  nor  less.  So  CsBsar  might  have  spoken.  Bis- 
marck, I  observed,  always  laid  down  his  large  pencil  and 
listened  intently  to  every  word. 
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The  most  curious  example  of  Ihe  eloquence  of  silence  in 
Bismarck's  case,  which  I  noted,  wjis  when  his  strongest 
opponent,  Windthorst,  as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
bination of  Roman  Catholics  and  others  generally  in  op- 
position, but  who,  at  that  particular  time,  seemed  to  have 
made  a  sort  of  agreement  to  support  some  of  Bismarck 's 
measures,  went  to  the  tribune  and  began  a  long  and  very 
earnest  speech.  Windthorst  was  a  man  of  diminutive 
stature,  smaller  even  than  Thiers,— almost  a  dwarf,— and 
his  first  words  on  this  occasion  had  a  comical  effect.  He 
said,  in  substance,  '*I  am  told  that  if  we  enter  into  a 
combination  with  the  chancellor  in  this  matter,  we  are 
sure  to  come  out  second  best."  At  this  Bismarck  raised 
his  head,  turned  and  looked  at  the  orator,  the  attention  of 
the  whole  audience  being  fastened  upon  both.  **But," 
continued  Windthorst,  **the  chancellor  will  have  to  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  outwit  us  in  this  matter. ' ' 
There  was  a  general  outburst  of  laughter  as  the  two 
leaders  eyed  each  other.  It  reminded  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  sturdy  mastiff  contemplating  a  snappish  terrier. 

As  to  his  relations  with  his  family,  which,  to  some  little 
extent,  I  noticed  when  with  them,  nothing  could  be  more 
hearty,  simple,  and  kindly.  He  was  beautifully  devoted 
to  his  wife,  and  evidently  gloried  in  his  two  stalwart  sons, 
Prince  Herbert  and  *^ Count  Bill,"  and  in  his  daughter. 
Countess  von  Rantzau;  and  they,  in  return^  showed  a 
devotion  to  him  not  less  touching.  No  matter  how  severe 
the  conflicts  which  raged  outside,  within  his  family  the 
stem  chancellor  of  ** blood  and  iron"  seemed  to  disappear ; 
and  in  his  place  came  the  kindly,  genial  husband,  father, 
and  host. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  the  Schonhausen 
station  on  my  way  to  Bremen.  He  walked  slowly  from  the 
train  to  his  carriage,  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick.  He 
seemed  not  likely  to  last  long;  but  Dr.  Schweninger's 
treatment  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  so  that,  on  my 
return  to  Berlin  eighteen  years  later,  he  was  still  living. 
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In  reply  to  a  respectful  message  he  sent  me  a  kindly 
greeting,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would,  ere  long, 
be  well  enough  to  receive  me ;  but  he  was  even  then  sink- 
ing, and  soon  passed  away.  So  was  lost  to  mortal  sight 
the  greatest  German  since  Luther. 

END    OF    VOLUME    I 
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Question  as  to  what  contraband  of  war  really  is  in  these  days.  Encouraging 
meeting  of  the  great  committee  on  arbitration  and  mediation.  Proposal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  American  Delegation  lav  a  wreath  of  sliver 
and  gold  upon  the  tomb  of  Qrotius  at  Delft.  Discussion  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  Rules.  Great  social  function  at  the  house  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter .  John  BulVs  wise  policy  in  sustaining  the  influence  of  his  Ehnbassies  and 
Legntions ,  its  happy  results  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  Work  on 
the  arbitration  plans  progressing.  Discouragement.  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  some  minor  powers  seem  suddenly  averse  to  arbitration.  De- 
termination of  other  powers  to  go  on  despite  this.  Relaxation  of  the  rule  of 
secrecy  regarding  our  proceedings.  Further  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  for  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea.  Out- 
spoken opposition  of  Germany  to  arbitration.  Resultant  disappointment  in 
the  Conference.  Progress  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan  notwithstanding. 
Striking  attitude  of  French  socialists. toward  the  Conference.  My  earnest 
talk  with  Count  Mttnster  in  favor  of  arbitration ;  gradual  change  in  his  atti- 
tude.   My  suggestion  to  Baroness  von  Suttner 28B 

Chapter  XL VIII.  As  President  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation AT  THE  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague  :  TV 

—  1899 

Declaration  against  an  arbitration  tribunal  received  from  their  Gk>vemment 
by  the  German  delegation ;  their  consternation  ;  Professor  Zom  and  Secra- 
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tury  HoUa  wnt  to  Berlin ;  my  personal  letter  to  Baron  von  Bttlow.  Means 
by  which  the  Conference  was  kept  from  meeting  until  the  return  of  these 
two  gentlemen.  Festival  given  by  the  Netherlands  Qovemment  to  the  Con- 
ference. Tableaux  and  dances  representing  art  and  life  in  the  Dutch  prov- 
inces. Splendid  music.  Visit  to  Leyden.  Arrival  of  Speaker  Reed  of  the 
American  House  of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  of  State  authorizes  our 
placing  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  on  the  tomb  of  Grotius.  Session  regard- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Geneva  Rules.  Return  of  Zom  and  Holls  from  Ber- 
lin. Happy  change  in  the  attitude  of  Germany.  Henceforward  American 
and  Glerman  delegates  work  together  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Question  of 
asphyxiating  bullets  and  bombs ,  view  of  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain  Crosier 
on  these  subjects.  .Curious  speech  of  the  delegate  from  Persia,  Hirza  Riza 
Khan.  Great  encouraisement  given  by  the  new  attitude  of  Germany.  Prep- 
aration at  Delft  for  our  Grotius  celebration.  Visit  to  Rotterdam  and  DorL 
Thoughts  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort  Visit  to  the  house  from  which  John 
De  Witt  went  to  prison  and  assassination,  and  where  Motley  wrote  much  of 
his  history.  Trouble  regarding  the  relation  of  Switzerland  to  the  Red  Cross 
Movement.    The  Duke  of  Tetuan.    The  Grotius  wreath 306 


Chapter  XLIX.    As  President  of  the  American  Dej^e- 

GATION  AT  THE  PeACE  CONFERENCE  OF  ThE  HaGUE  :  V 

—  1899 

Celebration  of  Independence  Day  at  Delft  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  Con 
ference  and  of  eminent  Netherlanders ;  speeches  by  the  Netherlands  ministers 
and  American  delegates;  telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden.  Impressive 
character  of  the  service;  the  wreath  placed  upon  the  tomb;  breakfast  given 
by  our/lelegation  to  the  Conference,  at  the  City  Hall  of  Delft.  Presentation 
of  the  American  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  immunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas ;  my  speech  in  its  favor .  friendly  answer  by  M.  de  Martens  in 
behalf  of  Russia.  Visit  to  M.  Cornets  de  Groot  at  Ryswyck;  relies  of  his 
great  ancestor;  curious  information  regarding  the  latter.  Dinner  to  the 
American  delegation  by  the  prime  minister  of  the  Netherlands ;  happy  refer- 
ence to  the  arbitration  plan.  Effects  of  our  Grotius  celebration.  Great  din- 
ner given  by  the  Queen  to  the  Conference  at  the  palace  in  Amsterdam;  her 
speech;  her  conversations  afterward.  Gteneral  satisfaction  shown  at  our 
Ghrotlus  tribute.  My  conversation  with  Mr.  Raffalovitch  regarding  Russian 
disarmament.  Its  difficulties.  Unfortunate  article  in  the  London  *'  Specta- 
tor'' on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Attack  in  the  Conference  upon  the 
report  on  disarmament.  DiscuHsion  of  matters  subsidiary  to  arbitration 
Hostile  attitude  of  the  Balkan  States  toward  the  commiMion  d^enquite  ;  ill 
feeling  quieted.  Field  day  regarding  flattening  and  ex))aDding  bullets ;  atti- 
tude of  the  British  and  American  delegates.  Difficulties  regarding  the  Mon 
roe  Doctrine ;  special  meeting  called  by  our  delegation  to  obviate  these  afh 
parent  impossibility  of  doing  so ;  project  of  an  American  declaration  ;  private 
agreement  upon  it  among  leaders  of  the  Conference ;  ag^reement  of  the  Con- 
ference to  it  Final  signing  of  the  conventions;  seal  used  by  me ;  reserva- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  attached  to  our  signatures.  Closing 
of  the  Conference.  Speeches  of  M.  de  Staal  and  Count  MUnster.  Draw- 
ing up  of  our  report;  difficulties  arising  from  sundry  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  oor  delegation.  Final  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Remarks  of  the 
leading  representative  of  a  Catholic  power,  on  the  correspondence  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Netherlands  Government  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Conference.    Retrospect  of  the  Conference.    Summary  of  its  results  .    .  32? 
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Chapteb  L.    Hints   fob   Reforms   in  the   Diplomatic 
Service 
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My  connection  with  the  Diplomatic  Seirlee  at  periods  during  the  last  forty- 
five  years.  Questions  which  have  been  asked  me  regarding  it :  reasons  why 
I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  reply  fully :  reasons  why  I  can  now  do  so.  Im- 
provement in  our  service  since  the  Civil  War ;  its  condition  during  various 
administrations  before  the  Civil  War;  sundry  examples.  Mr.  Seward's  re- 
mark. Improvement  in  the  practice  of  both  parties  during  recent  years. 
President  Cleveland's  worthy  effort.  Better  public  sentiment  among  the 
people  at  large.  Unjust  charges  of  pessimists.  Oood  points  in  our  service 
at  various  posts,  and  especially  at  London.  Faults  of  our  service  at  present. 
My  replies  to  young  men  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  Simplicity  of  the 
most  important  reforms ;  suggestions.  Choice  of  Ambassadors ;  of  MinfsteM 
Plenipotentiary ;  of  Ministers  Resident ;  of  Se<ir0taries  of  Embassy  and  of 
Legation.  Proper  preparation  of  Secretaries ;  relation  of  our  Universities  to 
it ;  part  which  should  be  taken  in  their  selection  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate.' 
Appointment  of  expert  attach^.  Probable  good  results  of  the  system  pro- 
posed. Evil  results  of  the  present  system.  Retention  of  the  men  best  fitted. 
Examples  of  English  non-partizanship  in  such  tfppointments.  Foremost  im- 
portance of  proper  houses  or  apartments,  owned  or  leased  for  long  terms  by 
the  United  States  for  each  of  its  representatives  abroad;  evil  results  of  the 
present  system ;  certainty  of  good  results  from  the  reform  advocated.  Pres- 
ent American  system  contrasted  with  that  of  other  nations.  Services  rendered 
by  sundry  American  diplomatists.  Cheapness  of  our  diplomatic  establish- 
ment compared  with  its  value.  Increase  of  salaries.  Summing  up  of  results 
of  all  the  reforms  herein  advocated 355 


PART  VI— SUNDRY  JOURNEYS  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Chapteb  LI.    Eablieb  Excursions  m  the  United  States 
—  1838-1875 

^Tsefulndss  of  various  journeys  to  me.  Excursion  throngh  central  and  west- 
ern New  York  in  1838  *,  In  middle  Massachusetts,  Boston,  and  New  York  City 
in  1842.  Impression  made  by  Trinity  Church.  Beginning  of  visits  to  Sar** 
toga  in  1843;  life  there:  visits  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  Father  Gavais!, 
Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Buchanan ;  the  Parade  of  Mnie.  Jumel.  Beraark* 
able  progress  of  the  city  of  New  York  northward  as  seen  at  various  visita. 
First  visit  to  the  West.  Chicago  in  1858;  the  raising  of  the  grade;  Mr. 
George  Pullman's  part  in  it.  Impression  made  on  me  by  the  Missiasippi 
River.  Sundry  stays  in  Boston.  Mr.  Josiah  Quiney.  Arthur  Gilman ;  hia 
stories  and  speeches ;  his  delivery  of-  Bishop  Eastburn's  sermons ;  his  storiea 
regarding  the  Bishop.  Men  met  at  Boston.  Celebration  of  Bayard  Taylor'a 
birthday  with  James  T.  Fields ;  reminisoencee  and  stories  given  by  the  com« 
pany;  example  of  Charles  Sumner's  lack  of  humor.  Excursions  in  the 
Southern  States.  Visit  to  Richmond  at  the  ck>se  of  the  war ;  Libby  Prison ; 
meeting  with  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  at  the  former  Executive  Mansion  of 
the  Confederacy.  Visit  to  Gettysburg ;  fearful  condition  of  t2ie  battle^eld 
and  its  neighborhood.  Visit  to  South  Carolina,  1875.  Florida.  A  negro 
ehuroh ;  discovery  of  a  Christmas  carol  imbedded  in  a  plantation  hymn.  Ex- 
cursion up  the  St.  Johns  River.  Visit  to  Mr&  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe.  Col- 
lection of  books  on  the  Civil  War.  A  visit  to  Martha's  Vineyard ;  pious 
amusements;  ''Nearer,  My  God,  tt>  Thee'' played  as  a  waltc 375 
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Reason  for  going  abroad  after  my  resignation  of  the  Cornell  Presidency 
in.  1885.  "■  Tom  Brown  *'  at  sea ;  sundry  stories  of  his.  Southwest  of  Bug- 
land.  Visit  to  the  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  Bishop  and  his  palaoe. 
The  Judge's  dinner.  The  Squires  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  A  Glad- 
stonian  meeting;  Freeman's  speech;  his  defense  of  the  last  Abbot  oi 
Glastonbury.  Bishop  Bickersteth  at  Heavitree  aud  Exeter.  The  oaves  •! 
Torquay  and  their  lessons.  Worcester  Cathedral  and  Deanery.  ' '  The  BuBga* 
low  "  of  Halliwell-Philtips  at  Brighton.  O:itford ;  chapel  of  All  Souls  College ; 
interesting  change  seen  at  Magdalen ;  Bryce's  comparisons  between  British 
and  American  problems ;  visits  to  various  colleges.  Discussions  of  university 
affairs.  Freeman's  lectures.  To  Windsor.  Stay  with  Sir  Paul  Hunter  at 
Mortimer.  Visit  to  Bearwood.  Mr.  John  Walter  of  the  ''  Times."  Visit  to 
*'  Bramshill."  Cambridge.  New  acquidntanoes.  Talks  with  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton  and  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Beginnings  of  technical  inntruction  at  Cambridge* 
A  Greek  play.  Lord  Lytton.  Professor  Seeley  and  his  lectures.  **  Audit 
dinner"  at  Trinity  College.  Professor  Mahaffy's  stories  of  Archbishop 
Whately.    London.    Talks  with  Lecky 391 

Chapter  LIII.    France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  — 1886- 

1887 

Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury.  From  Paris  to  the  Riviera.  James  Bryce.  George 
von  Bunsen.  Sir  Charles  Murray.  Lord  Acton ;  discussions  with  the 
latter;  his  wide  range  of  knowledge;  his  information  regarding  Father 
Paul,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  etc.  Sir  Henry  Keating  and  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Cercle  Nautique  of  Cannes.  Lord  Acton's  view  of  Napoleon. 
Florence ;  talks  with  Villari.  Naples ;  the  Doctrine  of  Intercession  as  shown 
in  sundry  pictures.  Amalfl.  Sorrento;  the  Catechism  of  Archbishop 
Apuzzo;  Francis  Gallon ;  his  discussion  of  dreams;  Marion  Crawford ;  Air. 
Mayall's  story  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Visit  to  Monte  Cassino ;  talk  with  a  novice* 
Excursions  in  Rome  with  Lanciaui.  Cardinal  Howard  at  St«  Peter's.  Dis- 
cussions of  Italian  affairs  with  Minghetti,  Sambuy,  and  others.  The  sculptor 
Story.  Non-intercourse  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal.  Judge  Stallo.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Walls ;  his  minute  knowledge  of  certain 
American  affairs.  Count  de  Gubematis,  at  Florence,  on  the  legendary  char* 
acter  of  sundry  Hiudu  marvels.  Count  Ressi  and  his  Catawba  wine.  Al- 
fieri  Sostegno  and  his  school  for  political  and  social  studies.  Ubaldino  Pe- 
ruzzi.  Stay  at  the  Italian  lakes.  Visit  to  my  colleague,  Minister  Roth,  in 
Switzerland ;  his  duties  as  LandavMnan.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Gall  and  its  li- 
brary. Visit  to  the  Engadine.  Talks  with  the  British  Admiral  Irvine,  at 
St.  Moritz;  his  advocacy  of  war  vessels  with  beaks.  Sermon  at  Geneva. 
Talks  with  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  and  Lecky  at  Paris.  Architectural  ejc- 
cursions  through  the  east  of  France.  Outrages  by  *' restorers"  at  Rheims 
and  at  Troyes.  London.  Sermon  by  Temple,  then  bishop.  More  talks  with 
Lecky ;  his  views  of  Earl  Russell  and  of  Carlyle.     Return  to  America  .    .    .  411 

Chapter  LIV.    Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey — 1888-1889 

A  gnreat  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Court  of  Appeals  decides  the  Fiake 
soity  June,  1888,  Reasons  for  going  abroad.  Scotland  revisited.  Memorable 
sermon  at  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh.  Cathedral  towns  revisited.  Sermons  at 
Lkfaflald.  The  House  of  Commons:  scene  between  the  Irish  leaders  and 
Mr.  Balfour.    A  political  meeting  in  Holbom.     Excursions  to  Rugby ;  to  the 
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home  of  Gilbert  White ;  to  the  gnves  of  Gray,  Thackeray,  and  others.  A 
erltle  of  Carlyle  at  Brighton.  CSambridge ;  interesting  papers  regarding  the 
American  Revolution.  Lord  Aberdare*s  story  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a 
BritLsh  minister.  Hermit  life  In  London;  work  at  the  British  Museam. 
Journey  throngh  Italy  and  Egypt  with  Wiilard  Piske ;  effect  of  Egyptian 
and  other  Eastern  experiences  on  me ;  five  weeks  on  the  Nile ;  Brugsch  Bey's 
aeconnt  of  his  discovery  of  the  royal  mammies ;  my  visit  to  Artin  Pasha  and 
the  great  Technical  School  of  Cairo.  Dinner  with  the  Khedive ;  my  eurioas 
blonder.  American  and  English  missionaries  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria; 
Dr.  Grant's  lecture  on  the  Eg3rptian  Trinities.  Mr.  Nimr ;  his  scientific  and 
other  activities  in  Eg3rpt.  My  enjoyment  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Revela- 
tion to  me  of  the  connection  between  Egyptian  and  Greek  architectare.  Dis- 
appointment in  the  work  of  missionaries  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Stay 
in  Athens.  Professor  Waldstein.  The  American  School  of  Archeology. 
Excursions  with  Walker  Feame  and  Professor  Mahaffy.  A  talk  with  the 
Greek  prime  minister.  A  function  at  the  cathedral.  Visit  to  Mars  Hill  on 
Good  Friday.  To  Constantinople.  Qur  minister,  Mr.  Straus.  Discussions 
of  art  by  Hamdi  B«:y  and  of  literature  by  Sir  William  White.  Revelations 
of  history  and  architecture  in  Constantinople.  St.  Sophia.  Return  to  Paris. 
The  Exposition  of  1689.  The  American  **  commission  of  experts  " ;  its  good 
and  bad  sides.  Great  improvement  in  American  art.  Sargent  and  Melohers. 
Tributes,  in  Paris,  to  Lafayette  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  Walks  and  talks 
with  Senator  Gibson;  our  journey  together  to  Homburg  and  Belgium  .    .    .  42C 


Chapter  LV.    Mexico,  Calipobnu,  Scandinavia,  Russia. 
Italy,  London,  and  Berlin — 1892-1897 

My  stay  of  two  years  in  America.  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Archbishop  Ryan's  Latin  pun.  The  Mohonk  Conference  and  Presi- 
dent HayesJ  Excursion  with  Andrew  Carnegie  to  Mexico,  Califomia,  and 
Oregon.  Meetings  with  Cornell  students.  Cathedral  of  Mexico.  Our  recep- 
tion by  President  Porflrio  Dias  and  his  ministers.  Beauty  of  Califomia  in 
spring.  Its  two  universities.  My  relations  with  Stanford ;  pleasure  in  this 
visit  to  it ;  character  of  its  buildings ;  my  lectures  there.  Visit  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  To  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings.  The  University  of  Chicago  and 
its  work.  My  appointment  as  minister  to  St  Petersburg.  My  arrival 
there  on  November  4,  1892.  A  vacation  visit  to  the  Scandiuavian  countries. 
The  University  and  Cathedral  of  Upsala.  Journey  through  the  Swedish 
cansls  and  lakes.  Gothenburg.  Swedish  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  its  happy  results.  Throndheim  ;  cathedral ;  evidences 
of  medifeval  piety  and  fraud.  Impression  made  by  Sweden  and  Norway. 
New  evolution  of  human  folly  in  Norway.  The  Ethnographic  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  Moscow  revisited.  Muscovite  ideas  of  trade.  My  visit  to  Tol- 
stoi. Resignation  of  my  legation  at  St.  Petersburg  Italy  revisited.  Stay 
in  Palermo.  The  Church  of  St.  Josaphat ;  identity  of  this  saint  with  Buddha; 
my  talk  regarding  him  with  the  Commendatore  Marzo.  Visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dn^  of  Monreale.  The  mediroval  idea  of  creation  as  revealed  in  its  mosaics. 
The  earthquake  at  Florence ;  our  experiences  of  it ;  its  effects  in  the  town. 
Return  to  America.  Conversation  with  Hoi  man  Hunt  in  London.  Vialta  to 
sundry  American  universities ;  my  addresses  before  their  students ;  reasons 
for  publicly  discussing  "  The  Problem  of  High  Crime  "  in  our  eountry.  The 
Venezuelan  Commission.  My  appointment  in  May,  11)97,  as  aml>assador  to 
Germany 4IC 
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Chapter  LVI.    The  Caedifp  Giant:  A  Chapter  in  the 
History  op  Human  Folly— 1869-1870 
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Twofold  eharaoteristles  of  the  central  route  from  New  York  to  Niagara.  The 
^  lake  country  of  western  New  York.  The  Onondaga  Valley ;  characteristics 
of  its  people ;  their  agitation  in  the  autumn  of  1869.  Discovery  of  the  **  petri- 
fled  giant."  My  visit  to  It ;  my  skepticism ;  its  causes.  Evolution  of  myth 
and  legend.  General  joy  in  believing  in  the  marvelous  origin  of  the  statue. 
Gradual  growth  of  a  skeptical  view.  Oonflrmation  of  suspicions.  Desperate 
efforts  to  resist  skepticism.  Clear  proofs  of  a  swindle.  Attempted  revival  of 
belief  in  it.  Alexander  McWhorter ;  he  declares  the  statue  a  Phenician  idol, 
and  detects  a  Phenician  inscription  upon  it.  View  of  Dr.  Schlottmann,  In* 
structor  in  Hebcew  at  Leipsic.  My  answer  to  his  inquiry.  He  persists  in 
his  belief.  Final  acknowledgment  and  explanation  of  the  whole  thing  as  a 
swindle.    Sundry  later  efforts  to  imitate  It 465 

Chapter  LVII.    Plans  and  Projects,  Executed  and 
Unexecuted — 1838-1905 

My  early  reverence  for  authors.  Youthful  tendency  toward  literary  studies. 
Change  in  this  respect  during  my  stay  at  Yale.  Difference  between  the  Yale 
and  Harvard  spirit.  Senator  Wolcott*s  speech  on  this.  Special  influence  of 
Parker  and  Carlyle  upon  my  view  of  literature.  My  purpose  in  various  writ- 
ings. Preparations  for  lectures  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  for  a  book 
upon  Its  causes ; .  probabilities  of  this  book  at  present.  **  Paper  Money  Infla- 
tion in  France,"  etc.  Course  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of  Germany.  Re- 
sultant plan  of  a  book ;  form  to  be  given  it ;  reasons  for  this  form ;  -Its  present 
prospects.  My  discussion  of  sundry  practical  questions.  Report  as  Commis- 
sioner at  the  Paris  Elxposition  of  1878 ;  resultant  address  on  **  The  Provision 
for  Higher  Instraotion  in  Subjects  Bearing  Directly  on  Public  Affairs." 
Happy  progress  of  our  universities  In  this  respect.  Civil-service  reform ; 
speeches;  article  In  the  ''North  American  Review."  Address  at  Yale  on 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

AS  MINISTER  TO  RUSSIA--1892-1894 

DURING  four  years  after  my  return  from  service  as 
minister  to  Germany  I  devoted  myself  to  the  duties 
of  the  presidency  at  Cornell,  and  on  resigning  that  posi- 
tion gave  all  time  possible  to  study  and  travel,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  book  on  which  I  was  then  engaged:  **A 
History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology. ' ' 

But  in  1892  came  a  surprise.  In  the  reminiscences  of 
my  political  life  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  visit,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Cabot  Lodge,  Sherman  Rogers,  and 
others,  to  President  Harrison  at  the  White  House,  and 
of  some  very  plain  talk,  on  both  sides,  relating  to  what 
we  thought  shortcomings  of  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Although  President 
Harrison  greatly  impressed  me  at  the  time  by  the  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  his  utterances,  my  last  expectation 
in  the  world  would  have  been  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  appointment  from  him.  High  officials  do  not  generally 
think  very  well  of  people  who  comment  unfavorably  on 
their  doings  or  give  them  unpleasant  advice;  this  I  had 
done,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  addressing  the  President ; 
and  great,  therefore,  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  1892, 
he  tendered  me  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  St. 
Petersburg. 
.  On  my  way  I  stopped  in  London,  and  saw  various  in- 
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teresting  people,  but  especially  remember  a  luncheon  with 
Lord  Rothschild,  with  whom  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  He  seemed  to 
feel  deeply  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
—speaking  with  much  force  regarding  it,  and  insisting 
that  their  main  crime  was  that  they  were  sober,  thought- 
ful, and  thrifty ;  that  as  to  the  charge  that  they  were  prey- 
ing upon  the  agricultural  population,  they  preyed  upon  it 
as  do  the  Quakers  in  England— by  owning  agricultural 
machines  and  letting  them  out;  that  as  to  the  charge  of 
usury,  they  were  much  less  exacting  than  many  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  the  main  effort  upon  public  opinion  there, 
such  as  it  is,  should  be  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the 
making  of  more  severe  laws.  He  incidentally  referred 
to  the  money  power  of  Europe  as  against  Russia,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  II  as  kind  and  just,  but  of  Alexander 
HI  as  really  unacquainted  with  the  great  questions  con- 
cerned, and  under  control  of  the  church. 

I  confess  that  I  am  amazed,  as  I  revise  this  chapter, 
to  learn  from  apparently  trustworthy  sources  that  his 
bank  is  now  making  a  vast  loan  to  Russia— to  enable  her 
to  renew  her  old  treatment  of  Japan,  China,  Armenia. 
Finland,  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  her  Jewish 
residents.  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  sure  to  strengthen 
the  anti-Semites  throughout  the  world. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Julian  Qoldschmidt  came  to  me  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  impressed  me  much  more  deeply 
than  the  head  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  had  done.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  ennobled  millionaire  about  him;  he 
seemed  to  me  a  gentleman  from  the  heart  outward.  Pre- 
senting with  much  feeling  the  disabilities  and  hardships 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  he  dwelt  upon  the  discriminations 
against  them,  esj)ecially  in  the  matter  of  military  fines; 
their  gradual  and  final  exclusion  from  professions;  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property  at  Moscow,  where  they 
had  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  therefore  to  realize 
on  their  whole  estates  at  a  few  days '  notice. 

At  Paris  I  also  had  some  interesting  conversations,  re- 
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garding  my  new  post,  with  the  Vicointe  de  Vogue,  the 
eminent  academician,  who  has  written  so  much  that  is 
interesting  on  Russia.  Both  he  and  Struve,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Washington,  who  had  given  me  a  letter  to  him, 
had  married  into  the  Annenkoff  family ;  and  I  found  his 
knowledge  of  Russia,  owing  to  this  fact  as  well  as  to 
his  former  diplomatic  residence  there,  very  suggestive. 
Another  interesting  episode  was  the  funeral  of  Renan  at 
the  College  de  France,  to  which  our  minister,  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge,  took  me.  Eloquent  tributes  were  paid,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  was  impressive  after  the  French  manner. 

Dining  with  Mr.  Coolidge,  I  found  myself  seated  near 
the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,— a  charming  Ameri- 
can, the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  former  senator  from 
Oregon.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  a  quiet,  manly  young 
oflBcer,  devoted  to  his  duties  in  the  army ;  but  it  was  hard 
to  realize  in  him  the  successor  of  the  great  duke,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  of  Louis  XVI,  who  showed  himself 
so  broad-minded  during  our  War  of  Independence  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

At  Berlin  I  met  several  of  my  old  friends  at  the  table 
of  our  minister,  my  friend  of  Yale  days,  William  Walter 
Phelps— among  these  Virchow,  Professor  von  Leyden, 
Paul  Meyerheim,  Carl  Becker,  and  Theodor  Barth;  and 
at  the  Russian  Embassy  had  an  interesting  talk  with 
Count  Shuvaloff,  more  especially  on  the  Behring  Sea 
question.  We  agreed  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  the  matter  were  identical. 

On  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years.  Even  in  that  coun- 
try, where  everything  moves  so  slowly,  there  had  clearly 
been  changes ;  the  most  evident  of  these  being  the  railway 
from  the  frontier.  At  my  former  visit  the  journey  from 
Berlin  had  required  nine  days  and  nine  nights  of  steady 
travel,  mainly  in  a  narrow  post-coach ;  now  it  was  easily 
done  in  one  day  and  two  nights  in  very  comfortable  cars. 
At  that  first  visit  the  entire  railway  systein  of  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  road  from  the  capital  to  Gatshina, 
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only  a  few  miles  long,  consisted  of  the  line  to  Moscow; 
at  this  second  visit  the  system  had  spread  very  largely 
over  the  empire,  and  was  rapidly  extending  through  Si- 
beria and  Northern  China  to  the  Pacific. 

But  the  deadening  influence  of  the  whole  Russian  sys- 
tem was  evident.  Persons  who  <;lamor  for  governmental 
control  of  American  railways  should  visit  Germany,  and 
above  all  Russia,  to  see  how  such  control  results.  In  Ger- 
many its  defects  are  evident  enough ;  people  are  made  to 
travel  in  carriages  which  our  main  lines  would  not  think 
of  using,  and  with  a  lack  of  conveniences  which  with  us 
would  provoke  a  revolt ;  but  the  most  amazing  thing  about 
this  administration  in  Russia  is  to  see  how,  after  all  this 
vast  expenditure,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country 
seems  to. paralyze  energy.  During  my  stay  at  St.  Peters- 
burg I  traveled  over  the  line  between  that  city  and  Berlin 
six  or  eight  times,  and  though  there  was  usually  but  one 
express-train  a  day,  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  through  passengers.  When  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  road  is  the  main  artery  connecting  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  at  one  end  with  over 
two  hundred  millions  at  the  other,  this  seems  amazing; 
but  still  more  so  when  one  considers  that  in.  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of,  say,  eighty  millions  in  all,  we 
have  five  great  trunk-lines  across  the  continent,  each  run- 
ning large  express-trains  several  times  a  day. 

There  was  apparently  little  change  as  regards  enterprise 
in  Russia,  whatever  there  might  be  as  regarded  facilities 
for  travel.  St.  Petersburg  had  grown,  of  course.  There 
were  new  streets  in  the  suburbs,  and  where  the  old  ad- 
miralty wharves  had  stood,— for  the  space  of  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  along  the  Neva,— fine  buildings  had  been 
erected.  But  these  were  the  only  evident  changes,  the 
renowned  Nevskii  Prospekt  remaining  as  formerly — a 
long  line  of  stuccoed  houses  on  either  side,  almost  all  poor 
in  architecture;  and  the  street  itself  the  same  unkempt, 
shabby,  commonplace  thoroughfare  as  of  old.  No  new 
bridge  had  been  built  across  the  Neva  for  forty  years. 
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There  was  still  but  one  permanent  structure  spanning  the 
river,  and  the  great  stream  of  travel  and  traffic  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  city  was  dependent  mainly  on  the 
bridges  of  boats,  which,  at  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the 
spring,  had  sometimes  to  be  withdrawn  during  many 
days. 

A  change  had  indeed  been  brought  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  but  there  was  little  outward  sign  of  it. 
The  muzhik  remained,  to  all  appearance,  what  he  was  be- 
fore: in  fact,  as  our  train  drew  into  St.  Petersburg,  the 
peasants,  with  their  sheepskin  caftans,  cropped  hair,  and 
stupid  faces,  brought  back  the  old  impressions  so  vividly 
that  I  seemed  not  to  have  been  absent  a  week.  The  old 
atmosphere  of  repression  was  evident  everywhere.  I  had 
begun  my  experience  of  it  under  Nicholas  I,  had  seen 
a  more  liberal  policy  under  Alexander  II,  but  now  found 
a  recurrence  of  reaction,  and  everywhere  a  pressure  which 
deadened  all  efforts  at  initiating  a  better  condition  of 
things. 

But  I  soon  found  one  change  for  the  better.  During 
my  former  stay  under  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II,  the  air 
was  full  of  charges  of  swindling  and  cheatery  against  the 
main  men  at  court.  Now  next  to  nothing  of  that  sort  was 
heard ;  it  was  evident  that  Alexander  III,  narrow  and  illib- 
eral though  he  might  be,  was  an  honest  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  end  the  sort  of  thing  that  had  disgraced  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 

Having  made  the  usudl  visit  to  the  Foreign  Office  upon 
my  arrival,  I  was  accompanied  three  days  later  by  the 
proper  officials.  Prince  Soltykoff  and  M.  de  Koniar,  on 
a  special  train  to  Gatchina,  and  there  received  by  the 
Emperor.  I  found  him— though  much  more  reserved  than 
his  father— agreeable  and  straightforward.  As  he  was 
averse  to  set  speeches,  we  began  at  once  a  discussion  on 
various  questions  interesting  the  two  nations,  and  espe- 
cially those  arising  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries.  He 
seemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  American  view ;  character- 
izing the  marauders  in  that  sea  as  ''ces  poachers  Id"— 
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using  the  English  word,  although  our  conversation  was  in 
French ;  and  on  my  saying  that  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  that  question  were  identical,  he  not  only 
acquiesced,  hut  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  ear- 
nestly, in  the  same  sense. 

He  alluded  especially  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  spoke 
in  praise  of  its  general  conception  and  plan,  said  that 
though  in  certain  classes  of  objects  of  art  it  might  not 
equal  some  of  the  European  expositions,  it  would  doubt- 
less in  very  many  specialties  surpass  all  others;  and  on 
my  expressing  the  hope  that  Russia  would  be  fully  repre- 
sented, he  responded  heartily,  declaring  that  to  be  his  own 
wish. 

Among  the  various  subjects  noted  was  one  which  was 
rather  curious.  In  the  anteroom  I  had  found  the  Qreek 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  and  hat— 
the  latter  adorned  with  an  exceedingly  lustrous  cross  of 
diamonds,  and,  engaging  in  conversation  with  him,  had 
learned  that  he  had  a  few  years  before  visited  China  as 
a  missionary ;  his  talk  was  that  of  a  very  intelligent  man ; 
and  on  my  saying  that  one  of  our  former  American 
bishops,  Dr.  Boone,  in  preparing  a  Chinese  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  had  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  a 
proper  equivalent  for  the  word  **God,"  the  archbishop 
answered,  '  *  That  is  quite  natural,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  have  really  no  conception  of  such  a  Being." 

Toward  the  close  of  my  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
ttien,  I  referred  to  the  archbishop,  and  congratulated  the 
monarch  on  having  so  accomplished  and  devoted  a  prelate 
in  his  church.  At  this  he  said,  **You  speak  Russian, 
then!"  to  which  I  answered  in  the  negative.  ''But,"  he 
said,  ''how  then  could  you  talk  with  the  archbishop t" 
I  answered, ' '  He  spoke  in  French. ' '  The  Emperor  seemed 
greatly  surprised  ^t  this,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  the 
ecclesiastics  in^  Russia  seem  the  only  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  Russians  speak  French  and  other  foreign  languages 
better  and  more  generally  than  do  any  other  people. 

This  interview  concluded,  I  was  taken  through  a  long 
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series  of  apartments  filled  with  tapestries,  porcelain,  cann- 
ings, portraits,  and  the  like,  to  be  received  by  the  Empress, 
She  was  slight  in  figure,  graceful,  with  a  most  kindly  face 
and  manner,  and  she  put  me  at  ease  immediately,  ad- 
dressing me  in  English,  and  detaining  me  much  longer 
than  I  had  expected.  She,  too,  spoke  of  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position, saying  that  she  had  ordered  some  things  of  her 
own  sent  to  it.  She  also  referred  very  pleasantly  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Talmage  of  Brooklyn,  who  had  come  over  on 
one  of  the  ships  which  brought  supplies  to  the  famine- 
stricken  ;  and  she  dwelt  upon  sundry  similarities  and  dis- 
similarities between  our  own  country  and  Russia,  discuss- 
ing various  matters  of  local  interest,  and  was  in  every 
way  cordial  and  kindly. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  me  at  that 
time  was  deepened  during  my  whole  stay.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  strong  character,  but  within  very  unfortunate 
limits— upright,  devoted  to  his  family,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  his  duty  to  his  people  and  of  his  accountability  to  the 
Almighty.  But  more  and  more  it  became  evident  that  his 
political  and  religious  theories  were  narrow,  and  that  the 
assassination  of  his  father  had  thrown  him  back  into  the 
hands  of  reactionists.  At  court  and  elsewhere  I  often 
found  myself  looking  at  him  and  expressing  my  thoughts 
inwardly  much  as  follows : ' '  You  are  honest,  true-hearted, 
with  a  deep  sense  of  duty ;  but  what  a  world  of  harm  you 
are  destined  to  do!  With  your  immense  physical  frame 
and  giant  strength,  you  will  last  fifty  years  longer;  you 
will  try  by  main  force  to  hold  back  the  whole  tide  of  Rus- 
sian thought;  and  after  you  will  come  the  deluge.''  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was  just  at  the 
close  of  his  life. 

At  a  later  period  I  was  presented  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  now  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  He  seemed  a 
kindly  young  man;  but  one  of  his  remarks  amazed  and 
disappointed  me.  During  the  previous  year  the  famine, 
which  had  become  chronic  in  large  parts  of  Russia,  had 
taken  an  acute  form,  and  in  its  train  had  come  typhus 
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and  cholera.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  wide-spread  and 
deadly  combination  of  starvation  and  disease  which  simi- 
lar causes  produced  so  often  in.  Western-  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages.  From  the  United  States  had  come  large 
contributions  of  money  and  grain;  and  as,  during  the 
year  after  my  arrival,  there  had  been  a  recurrence  of  the 
famine,  about  forty  thousand  rubles  more  had  been  sent 
me  from  Philadelphia  for  distribution.  I  therefore  spoke 
on  the  general  subject  to  him,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  president  of  the  Imperial  Relief  Commission.  He 
answered  that  since  the  crops  of  the  last  year  therd  was 
no  longer  any  suffering ;  that  there  was  no  famine  worthy 
of  mention ;  and  that  he  was  no  longer  giving  attention 
to  the  subject.  This  was  said  in  an  offhand,  easy-going 
way  which  appalled  me.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the 
famine,  though  not  so  wide-spread,  was  more  trying  than 
during  the  year  before ;  for  it  found  the  peasant  popu- 
lation in  Finland  and  in  the  central  districts  of  the  empire 
even  less  prepared  to  meet  it.  They  had,  during  the  pre- 
vious winter,  very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals 
and  burned  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  shelter;  from  Finland  specimens  of  bread  made 
largely  of  ferns  had  been  brought  me  which  it  would  seem 
a  shame  to  give  to  horses  or  cattle ;  and  yet  his  imperial 
highness  the  heir  to  the  throne  evidently  knew  nothing 
of  all  this. 

In  explanation,  I  was  afterward  told  by  a  person  who 
had  known  him  intimately  from  his  childhood,  that,  though 
courteous,  his  main  characteristic  was  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  most  persons  and  things  about  him,  and  that 
he  never  showed  a  spark  of  ambition  of  any  sort.  This 
was  confirmed  by  what  I  afterward  saw  of  him  at  court. 
He  seemed  to  stand  about  listlessly,  speaking  in  a  good- 
natured  way  to  this  or  that  person  when  it  was  easier  than 
not  to  do  so;  but,  on  the  whole,  indifferent  to  all  which 
went  on  about  him. 

After  his  accession  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  judges 
in  Europe,  who  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  him 
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closely,  said  to  me,  ''He  knows  nothing  of  his  empire  or 
of  his  people;  he  never  goes  out  of  his  house,  if  he  can 
help  if  This  explains  in  some  degree  the  insufficiency 
of  his  programme  for  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  and  for  the  Japanese  War,  which,  as  I  revise  these 
lines,  is  bringing  fearful  disaster  and  disgrace  upon 
Russia. 

The  representative  of  a  foreign  power  in  any  European 
capital  must  be  presented  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  so  I  paid  my  respects  to  the 
grand  dukes  and  duchesses.  The  first  and  most  interest- 
ing of  these  to  me  was  the  old  Grand  Duke  Michael— the 
last  surviving  son  of  the  first  Nicholas.  He  was  generally, 
and  doubtless  rightly,  regarded  as,  next  to  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander  II,  the  flower  of  the  flock;  and  his  reputation 
was  evidently  much  enhanced  by  comparison  with  his  bro- 
ther next  above  him  in  age,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  It 
was  generally  charged  that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  during 
the  Turkish  campaign  was  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  in- 
human.  An  army  officer  once  speaking  to  me  regarding 
the  suffering  of  his  soldiers  at  that  time  for  want  of  shoes, 
I  asked  him  where  the  shoes  were,  and  he  answered:  **In 
the  pockets  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. ' ' 

Michael  was  evidently  different  from  his  brother— not 
haughty  and  careless  toward  all  other  created  beings ;  but 
kindly,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  One  thing 
touched  me.  I  said  to  him  that  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
him  was  when  he  reached  St.  Petersburg  from  the  seat  of 
the  Crimean  War  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  drove  from 
the  railway  to  the  palace  in  company  with  his  brother 
Nicholas.  Instantly  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  He  answered:  ''Yes,  that  was 
sad  indeed.  My  fathers—meaning  the  first  Emperor 
Nicholas— **  telegraphed  us  that  our  mother  was  in  very 
poor  health,  longed  to  see  us,  and  insisted  on  our  coming 
to  her  bedside.  On  our  way  home  we  learned  of  his 
death." 

Of  the  younger  generation  of  grand  dukes, —the  bro- 
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there  of  Alexander  III,— the  greatest  impression  was  made 
upon  me  by  Vladimir.  He  was  apparently  the  strongest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Alexander  II,  being  of  the  great  Roman- 
off breed— big,  strong,  muscular,  like  his  brother  the 
Emperor.  He  chatted  pleasantly;  and  I  remember  that 
he  referred  to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett— whom  he  had 
met  on  a  yachting  cruise— as  *'my  friend." 

Another  of  these  big  Romanoff  grand  dukes  was  Alexis, 
the  grand  admiral.  He  referred  to  his  recollections  of 
the  United  States  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the 
wretched  Catacazy  imbroglio  which  hindered  President 
Grant  from  showing  him  any  hospitality  at  the  White 
House,  and  which  so  vexed  his  father  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  were  very  agreeable. 
A  remark  of  one  of  them— a  beautiful  and  cultivated 
woman,  bom  a  princess  of  one  of  the  Saxon  duchies— 
surprised  me ;  for,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Dresden, 
she  told  me  that  her  great  desire  had  been  to- visit  that 
capital  of  her  own  country,  but  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  do  so.  She  spoke  of  German  literature,  and  as  I 
mentioned  receiving  a  letter  the  day  before  from  Professor 
Georg  Ebers,  the  historical  novelist,  she  said:  *'You  are 
happy  indeed  that  you  can  meet  such  people ;  how  I  should 
like  to  know  Ebers !"    Such  are  the  limitations  of  royalty. 

Meantime,  I  made  visits  to  my  colleagues  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  found  them  interesting  and  agreeable— 
as  it  is  the  business  of  diplomatists  to  be.  The  dean  was 
the  German  ambassador.  General  von  Schweinitz,  a  man 
ideally  fit  for  such  a  position— of  wide  experience,  high 
character,  and  evidently  strong  and  firm,  though  kindly. 
When  ambassador  at  Vienna  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  his  colleague,  the  American  minister,  Mr.  John  Jay,  an 
old  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  in  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association;  and  so  came  very  pleasant  relations  be- 
tween us.  His  plain,  strong  sense  was  of  use  to  me  in 
more  than  one  difficult  question. 

The  British  ambassador  was  Sir  Robert  Morier.    He, 
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too,  was  a  strong  character,  though  lacking  apparently  in 
some  of  General  von  Schweinitz's  more  kindly  qualities. 
He  was  big,  roughish,  and  at  times  so  brusque  that  he 
might  almost  be  called  brutal.  When  bullying  was  needed 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  could  do  it  con  amore. 
A  story  was  told  of  him  which,  whether  exact  or  not, 
seemed  to  fit  his  character  well.  He  had  been,  for  a  time, 
minister  to  Portugal ;  and,  during  one  of  his  controversies 
with  the  Portuguese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  latter, 
becoming  exasperated,  said  to  him:  **Sir,  it  is  evident  that 
you  were  not  bom  a  Portuguese  cavalier,"  Thereupon 
Morier  replied : '  *  No,  thank  God,  I  was  not :  if  I  had  been, 
I  would  have  killed  myself  on  the  breast  of  my  mother. ' ' 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  men- 
tioning a  victory  which  Morier  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
obtain  over  the  United  States.  It  might  be  a  humiliating 
story  for  me  to  tell,  had  not  the  fault  so  evidently  arisen 
from  the  shortcomings  of  others.  The  time  has  come  to 
reveal  this  piece  of  history,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  in  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has,  thus  far,  left  its  diplomatic  ser- 
vants. 

As  already  stated,  the  most  important  question  with 
which  I  had  to  deal  was  that  which  had  arisen  in  the 
Behring  Sea.  The  United  States  possessed  there  a  great 
and  flourishing  fur-seal  industry,  which  was  managed  with 
care  and  was  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  our  government. 
The  killing  of  the  seals  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  matter  was  done  with  the  utmost  care 
and  discrimination  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  to  which  these 
animals  resorted  in  great  numbers  during  the  summer.  It 
was  not  at  all  cruel,  and  was  so  conducted  that  the  seal 
herd  was  fully  maintained  rather  than  diminished.  But 
it  is  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  seals  that,  each  au- 
tumn, they  migrate  southward,  returning  each  spring  in 
large  numbers  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  also  tiiat, 
while  at  the  islands,  the  nursing  mothers  make  long  ex- 
cursions to  fishing-banks  at  distances  of  from  one  to  two 
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hundred  miles.    The  return  of  these  seal  herds,  and  these 
food  excursions,  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Canadian 
marauders,  who  slaughtered  the  animals,  in  the  water, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  a  way  most  cruel  and 
wasteful ;  so  that  the  seal  herds  were  greatly  diminished 
and  in  a  fair  way  to  extermination.     Our  government 
tried  to  prevent  this  and  seized  sundry  marauding  ves- 
sels; whereupon  Qreat  Britain  felt  obliged,  evidently 
from  political  motives,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  these  Cana- 
dian poachers  and  to  stand  steadily  by  them.    As  a  last 
resort,  the  government  of  the  United  States  left  the  mat- 
ter to  arbitration,  and  in  due  time  the  tribunal  began  its 
sessions  at  Paris.    Meantime,  a  British  commission  was, 
in  1891-1892,  ordered  to  prepare  the  natural-history  ma- 
terial for  the  British  case  before  the  tribunal;  and  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  more  misleading  piece  of 
work   than    their    report.     Sham    scientific    facts    were 
supplied  for  the  purposes   of  the  British  counsel   at 
Paris.     While  I  cannot  believe  that  the  authorities  in 
London  ordered  or  connived  at  this,  it  is  simple  justice 
to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  as  afterward  in  the 
Venezuela  case,*  so  in  this,  British  agents  were  guilty  of 
the  sharpest  of  sharp  practices.     The  Russian  fur-seal 
islands  having  also  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
similar   marauders,   a   British   commission   visited    the 
Russian    islands   and   took   testimony   of   the    Russian 
commandant  in  a  manner  grossly  unfair.    This  comman- 
dant was  an  honest  man,  with  good  powers  of  observation 
and  with  considerable  insight  into  the  superficial  facts  of 
seal  life, .but  without  adequate  scientific  training;   his 
knowledge  of  English  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  com- 
mission apparently  led  him  to  say  and  sign  just  what 
they  wanted.   He  was  somehow  made  to  say  just  the  things 
which  were  needed  to  help  the  British  case,  and  not  to  say 
anything  which  could  hurt  it.    So  absurd  were  the  mis- 
statements to  which  he  had  thus  been  led  to  attach  his 

1  See  my  chapter  on  the  Venezuela  CommisRion  for  the  trick  attempted 
by  British  agents  in  the  first  British  Blue  Book  on  that  subject. 
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name  that  the  Russian  Qovemment  ordered  him  to  come 
all  the  way  from  the  Russian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  be  reexamined.  It  was  an 
enormous  journey— from  the  islands  to  Japan,  from  Ja- 
pan to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg.  There,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  expert,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  questions 
to  him ;  and,  having  found  the  larger  part  of  his  previous 
alleged  testimony  to  be  completely  in  conflict  with  his 
knowledge  and  opinions,  I  forwarded  this  new  testimony 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  American  case  before  the  Paris 
tribunal,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  place  the  whole  matter 
in  its  true  light.  With  it  was  also  presented  the  concur- 
ring testimony  taken  by  the  American  experts  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Behring  Sea.  Those  experts  were  Drs. 
Mendenhall  and  Merriam,  scientists  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  their  reports  were,  in  every  essential  particu- 
lar, afterward  confirmed  by  another  man  of  science,  after 
study  of  the  whole  question  in  the  islands  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent seas— Dr.  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, probably  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States— 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  world— regarding  the  questions  at 
issue :  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Agassiz,  a  man  utterly  incap- 
able of  making  a  statement  regarding  any  point  in  science 
which  he  did  not  fully  believe,  no  matter  what  its  political 
bearing  might  be. 

And  now  to  another  feature  of  the  case.  Before  leaving 
Washington  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  had  consulted  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  leading  persons  in  charge  of 
our  case,  and  on  my  way  had  talked  with  Count  Shuva- 
loff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin;  and  all  agreed 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  seals  were  identical.  The  only 
wonder  was  that,  this  fact  being  so  clear,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  constantly  held  back  from  showing  any 
active  sympathy  with  the  United  States  in  our  eflForts  to 
right  this  wrong  done  to  both  nations. 

At  my  first  presentation  to  the  Emperor  I  found  him,  as 
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already  stated,  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Washington 
cabinet  and  Count  Shuvaloff.  He  was  thoroughly  with 
us,  was  bitter  against  the  Canadian  marauders,  agreed  in 
the  most  straightforward  and  earnest  manner  that  the 
interests  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  this  question 
were  identical,  and  referred  severely  to  the  British  en- 
croachments upon  both  the  nations  in  the  northern 
seas.^ 

All  went  smoothly  until  I  took  up  the  subject  at  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office.  There  I  found  difficulties,  though 
at  first  I  did  not  fully  understand  them.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  III  was  dying  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea;  M.  de 
Giers,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, was  dying  at  Tzarskoye  Selo ;  and  in  charge  of  his 
department  was  an  under-secretary  who  had  formerly, 
for  a  short  time,  represented  Russia  at  Washington  and 
had  not  been  especially  successful  there.  Associated  with 
him  was  another  under-secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Asiatic  division  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  My 
case  was  strong,  and  I  was  quite  willing  to  meet  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morier  in  any  fair  argument  regarding  it.  I  had  taken 
his  measure  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  had  dis- 
cussed various  questions  in  my  presence ;  and  had  not  the 
slightest  fear  that,  in  a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter,  he 
could  carry  his  point  against  me.  At  various  times  we  met 
pleasantly  enough  in  the  anterooms  of  the  Foreign  Office ; 
but  at  that  period  our  representative  at  the  Russian  court 
was  simply  a  minister  plenipotentiary  and  the  British 
representative  an  ambassador,  and  as  such  he,  of  course, 
had  precedence  over  me,  with  some  adventitious  advan- 
tages which  I  saw  then,  and  others  which  I  realized  after- 
ward. It  was  not  long  before  it  became  clear  that  Sir 
Robert  Morier  had  enormous  ^'influence"  with  the  above- 
named  persons  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in- 
deed, with  Russian  officials  in  general.  They  seemed  not 
only  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  but  to  look  toward  him  as 
*'the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand  of  her  mistress. '*     I 

^  See  detailed  account  of  this  conversation  previously  given  in  this  chapter. 
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now  began  to  understand  the  fact  which  had  so  long 
puzzled  our  State  Department— namely,  that  Russia  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  us,  though  we  were  fighting 
her  battles  at  the  same  time  with  our  own.  But  I  struggled 
on,  seeing  the  officials  frequently  and  doing  the  best  that 
was  possible. 

Meantime,  the  arbitration  tribunal  was  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Paris,  and  the  American  counsel  were  doing  their 
best  to  secure  justice  for  our  country.  The  facts  were  on 
our  side,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  hope  for  a 
decision  in  our  favor.  A  vital  question  was  as  to  how 
extensive  the  closed  zone  for  the  seals  about  our  islands 
should  be.  The  United  States  showed  that  the  nursing 
seals  were  killed  by  the  Canadian  poachers  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  islands,  and  that 
killing  ought  not  to  be  allowed  within  a  zone  of  that  ra- 
dius; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effort  of  the  British 
counsel  was  to  make  this  zone  as  small  as  possible.  They 
had  even  contended  for  a  zone  of  only  ten  miles  radius. 
But  just  at  the  nick  of  time  Sir  Robert  Morier  intervened 
at  St.  Petersburg.  No  one  but  himself  and  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  had,  or  could 
have  had,  any  knowledge  of  his  manoeuver.  By  the  means 
which  his  government  gave  him  power  to  exercise,  he  in 
some  way  secured  privately,  from  the  underlings  above 
referred  to  as  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  which  practically  recog- 
nized a  closed  zone  of  only  thirty  miles  radius  about  the 
Russian  islands.  This  fact  was  telegraphed  just  at  the 
proper  moment  to  the  British  representatives  before  the 
tribunal;  and,  as  one  of  the  judges  afterward  told  me, 
it  came  into  the  case  like  a  bomb.  It  came  so  late  that 
any  adequate  explanation  of  Russia's  course  was  impos- 
sible, and  its  introduction  at  that  time  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  our  counsel ;  but  the  British  lawyers  thus 
got  the  fact  fully  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  tribunal 
naturally  felt  that  in  granting  us  a  sixty-mile  radius- 
double  that  which  Russia  had  asked  of  Great  Britain  for 
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a  similar  purpose— it  was  making  a  generous  provision. 
The  conditions  were  practically  the  same  at  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  seal  islands ;  yet  the  Russian  officials  in 
charge  of  th^  matter  seemed  entirely  regardless  of  this 
fact,  and,  indeed,  of  Russian  interests.  After  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  Sir  Robert,  without  the  slightest  hint  to 
the  American  minister  of  their  intended  sacrifice  of  their 
'  *  identical  interest  with  the  United  States, ' '  they  allowed 
this  treachery  to  be  sprung  upon  us.  The  sixty-mile  limit 
was  established  by  the  tribunal,  and  it  has  proved  utterly 
delusive.  The  result  of  this  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
that  this  great  industry  of  ours  was  undermined,  if  not 
utterly  destroyed;  and  that  the  United  States  were  also 
mulcted  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, besides  the  very  great  expense  attending  the  presen- 
tation of  her  case  to  the  tribunal. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  main  point  which  has  caused  me 
to  brin^  up  this  matter  in  these  reminiscences.  How  was 
it  that  Great  Britain  obtained  this  victory?  To  what  was 
it  due  ?  The  answer  is  simple :  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  matter  at  St.  Petersburg  was  sure  to  be  decided, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  '  *  influence. ' '  Sir  Robert  Morier 
had  what  in  the  Tammany  vernacular  is  called  a  **pull-" 
His  government  had  given  him,  as  its  representative,  all 
the  means  necessary  to  have  his  way  in  this  and  all  other 
questions  like  it ;  whereas  the  American  Government  had 
never  given  its  representative  any  such  means  or  opportu- 
nities. The  British  representative  was  an  ambassador, 
and  had  a  spacious,  suitable,  and  well-furnished  house  in 
which  he  could  entertain  fitly  and  largely,  and  to  which  the 
highest  Russian  officials  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  invited. 
The  American  representatives  were  simply  ministers; 
from  time  immemorial  had  never  had  such  a  house;  had 
generally  no  adequate  place  for  entertaining;  had  to  live 
in  apartments  such  ias  they  might  happen  to  find  vacant  in 
various  parts  of  the  town— sometimes  in  very  poor  quar- 
ters, sometimes  in  better ;  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  at 
their  own  expense ;  had,  therefore,  never  been  able  to  ob- 
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tain  a  tithe  of  that  social  influence,  so  powerful  in  Russia, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  British  Embassy. 

More  than  this,  the  British  ambassador  had  adequate 
means  furnished  him  for  exercising  political  influence. 
The  American  representatives  had  not;  they  had  been 
stinted  in  every  way.  The  British  ambassador  had  a 
large  staiT  of  thoroughly  trained  secretaries  and  attaches, 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,— well  educatiBd  to  begin  with, 
thoroughly  trained  afterward,— serving  as  antennae  for 
Great  Britain  in  Russian  society;  and  lis  the  first  secre- 
tary of  his  embassy  he  had  no  less  a  personage  than 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague,  one  of  the  brightest,  best-trained,  and  most  ex- 
perienced diplomatists  in  Europe.  The  American  rep- 
resentative was  at  that  time  provided  with  only  one 
secretary  of  legation,  and  he,  though  engaging  and  bril- 
liant, a  casual  appointment  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try only  a  few  months.  I  had,  indeed,  secured  a  hand- 
some and  comfortable  apartment,  and  entertained  at 
dinner  and  otherwise  the  leading  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian .ministry  and  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  double  my  salary ;  but  the  influence  thus  exer- 
cised was,  of  course,  as  nothing  compared  to  that  exer- 
cised by  a  diplomatist  like  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  had 
every  sort  of  resource  at  his  command,  who  had  been  for 
perhaps  forty  years  steadily  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  had  learned  by  long  experience  to  know  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  and  the  ways  of  getting  at  them.  His 
power  in  St.  Petersburg  was  felt  in  a  multitude  of  ways : 
all  officials  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  naturally  desired  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him.  They  knew  that  his  influence  had  become  very  great 
and  that  it  was  best  to  have  his  friendship ;  they  loved  es- 
pecially to  be  invited  to  his  dinners,  and  their  families 
loved  to  be  invited  to  his  balls.  He  was  a  power.  The 
question  above  referred  to,  of  such  importance  to  the 
United  States,  was  not  decided  by  argument,  but  simply 
by  the  weight  of  social  and  other  influence,  which  counts 
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so  eBonnously  in  matters  of  this  kind  at  all  European 
capitals,  and  especially  in  Russia.  This  condition  of 
things  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the  lega- 
tion into  an  embassy ;  but,  as  no  house  has  been  provided, 
the  old  difficulty  remains.  The  United  States  has  not  the 
least  chance  of  success,  and  under  her  present  shabby 
system  never  will  have,  in  closely  contested  cases,  with 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  They  provide  fitly 
for  their  representatives ;  the  United  States  does  not.  The 
representatives  of  other  powers,  being  thus  provided  for, 
are  glad  to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  getting  a  thorough  mastery  of  everything  connected 
with  diplomatic  business ;  American  representatives, 
obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  take  up  with  uncomfortable  quarters, 
finding  their  position  not  what  it  ought  to  be  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  representatives  of  other  great  powers,  and 
obliged  to  expend  much  more  than  their  salaries,  are  gen- 
erally glad  to  resign  after  a  brief  term.  Especially  has 
this  been  the  case  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  terms  of  our 
representatives  there  have  generally  been  very  short.  A 
few  have  stayed  three  or  four  years,  but  most  have  stayed 
much  shorter  terms.  In  one  case  a  representalive  of  the 
United  States  remained  only  three  or  four  months,  and  in 
another  only  six  weeks.  So  marked  was  this  tendency 
that  the  Emperor  once  referred  to  it  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  our  representatives,  saying  that  he  hoped  that  this 
American  diplomatist  would  remain  longer  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  generally  done. 

The  action  of  the  Russian  authorities .  in  the  Behring 
Sea  question,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  superior 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  preponderating 
diplomatic,  political,  and  social  influence  at  the  Russian 
capital,  cost  our  government  a  sum  which  would  have 
bought  suitable  houses  in  several  capitals,  and  would  have 
given  to  each  American  representative  a  proper  staff  of 
assistants.  I  have  presented  this  matter  with  reluctance, 
though  I  feel  not  the  slightest  responsibility  for  my  part 
in  it.    I  do  not  think  that  any  right-minded  man  can  blame 
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me  for  it,  any  more  than,  in  the  recent  South  African  War, 
he  could  have  hlamed  Lord  Roberts,  the  British  general,  if 
the  latter  had  been  sent  to  the  Transvaal  with  insufiScient 
means,  inadequate  equipment,  and  an  army  far  inferior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  his  enemy. 

I  am  not  at  all  in  this  matter  *  *  a  man  with  a  grievance ' ' ; 
for  I  knew  what  American  representatives  had  to  expect, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  My  feeling  is  simply  that  of 
an  American  citizen  whose  official  life  is  past,  and  who  can 
look  back  dispassionately  and  tell  the  truth  plainly. 

This  case  is  presented  simply  in  the  hope  that  it  will  do 
something  to  arouse  thinking  men  in  public  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
at  least  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  for  the  American 
representative  in  each  of  the  more  important  capitals  of 
the  world,  as  all  other  great  powers  and  many  of  the 
lesser  nations  have  done.  If  I  can  aid  in  bringing  about 
this  result,  I  care  nothing  for  any  personal  criticism  which 
may  be  brought  upon  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  RUSSIAN  STATESMEN  — 1892-1894 

^¥10  return  to  Sir  Robert  Morier.  There  had  been 
JL  some  friction  between  his  family  and  that  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  and  this  had  for  some  time  almost  ended 
social  intercourse  between  his  embassy  and  our  legation ; 
but  on  my  arrival  I  ignored  this,  and  we  established  very 
satisfactory  personal  relations.  He  had  held  important 
positions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  been  closely 
associated  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
own  and  other  countries.  Reading  Grant  Duff's  ''Mem- 
oirs," I  find  that  Morier 's  bosom  friend,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  was  Jowett,  the  lato  Iiead  of  Balliol  College  at 
Oxford.  But  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  close  of  his  career; 
his  triumph  in  the  Behring  Sea  matter  was  his  last.  I  met 
him  shortly  afterward  at  his  last  visit  to  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace: with  great  effort  he  mounted  the  staircase,  took  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  circle,  and,  immedi- 
ately after  his  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  excused 
himself  and  went  home.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him;  he  returned  soon  afterward  to  England  and  died. 
His  successor.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  more  recently  my  col- 
league at  Berlin,  is  a  very  different  character.  His  man- 
ner is  winning,  his  experience  large  and  interesting,  hife 
first  post  having  been  at  Paris  during  the  Commune, 
and  his  latest  at  Teheran.  Our  relations  became,  and  have 
ever  since  remained,  all  that  I  could  desire.  He,  too, 
in  every  post,  is  provided  with  all  that  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
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doubtless  win  great  success  for  his  country,  though  not  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  his  predecessor. 

The  French  ambassador  was  the  Comte  de  Montebello, 
evidently  a  man  of  ability,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  the  en- 
gaging qualities  than  one  generally  expects  in  a  French 
diplomatic  representative.  The  Turkish  ambassador, 
Husny  Pasha,  like  most  Turkish  representatives  whom  I 
have  met,  had  learned  to  make  himself  very  agreeable ;  but 
his  position  was  rather  trying :  he  had  fought  in  the  Eusso- 
Turkish  War  and  had  seen  his  country  saved  from  the 
most  abject  humiliation,  if  not  destruction,  only  at  the  last 
moment,  by  the  Berlin  Conference.  His  main  vexation 
in  St.  Petersburg  arose  from  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
Emperor.  Every  great  official  ceremony  in  Kussia  is  pref- 
aced, as  a  rule,  by  a  church  service;  hence  Husny  was 
excluded,  since  he  felt  bound  to  wear  the  fez,  and  this  the 
Emperor  would  not  tolerate;  though  there  was  really  no 
more  harm  in  his  wearing  this  simple  head-gear  in  church 
than  in  a  woman  wearing  her  bonnet  or  a  soldier  wearing 
his  helmet. 

Interesting,  too,  was  the  Italian  ambassador,  Marochetti, 
son  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  some  of  whose  artistic  ability 
he  had  inherited.  He  was  fond  of  exercising  this  talent; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  his  recall  was  finally 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  diplomatic  work  had  suflFered  in 
consequence. 

The  Austrian  ambassador.  Count  Wolkenstein,  was,  in 
many  things,  the  most  trustworthy  of  counselors;  more 
than  once,  under  trying  circumstances,  I  found  his  advice 
precious ;  for  he  knew,  apparently,  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  right  man  to  approach,  and  the  right  way  to 
approach  him,  on  every  conceivable  subject. 

Of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  the  Dutch  representa- 
tive, Van  Stoetwegen,  was  the  best  counselor  I  found.  He 
was  shrewd,  keen,  and  kindly ;  but  his  tongue  was  sharp- 
so  much  so  that  it  finally  brought  about  his  recall.  He 
made  a  remark  one  day  which  especially  impressed  me.  I 
had  said  to  him,  *'I  have  just  sent  a  despatch  to  ray  gov- 
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emment  declaring  my  skepticism  as  to  the  probability  of 
any  war  in  Europe  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  When 
I  arrived  in  Berlin  eleven  years  ago  all  the  knowing  people 
said  that  a  general  European  war  must  break  out  within 
a  few  months :  in  the  spring  they  said  it  must  come  in  the 
autumn ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  -said  it  must  come  in  the 
spring.  All  these  years  have  passed  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  war.  We  hear  the  same  prophecies  daily,-  but  I 
learned  long  since  not  to  believe  in  them.  War  may  come, 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  unlikely. ' '  He  answered, 
'  *  I  think  you  are  right.  I  advise  my  own  government  in  the 
same  sense.  The  fact  is  that  war  in  these  days  is  not  what 
it  once  was;  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  so  every  day. 
Formerly  a  crowned  head,  when  he  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved, or  felt  that  he  would  enjoy  a  campaign,  plunged 
into  war  gaily.  If  he  succeeded,  all  was  well ;  if  not,  he 
hauled  off  to  repair  damages,-— very  much  as  a  pugilist 
would  do  after  receiving  a  black  eye  in  a  fist  fight,— and 
in  a  short  time  the  losses  were  repaired  and  all  went  on  as 
before.  In  these  days  the  case  is  different :  it  is  no  longer 
a  simple  contest  in  the  open,  with  the  possibility  of  a  black 
eye  or,  at  most,  of  a  severe  bruise ;  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  whole  nations.  Instead  of  being  like 
a  fist  fight,  it  is  like  a  combat  between  a  lot  of  champions 
armed  with  poisoned  daggers,  and  in  a  dark  room ;  if  once 
the  struggle  begins,  no  one  knows  how  many  will  be  drawn 
into  it  or  who  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  it ;  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  all  will  be  injured  terribly  and  several  fatally. 
War  in  these  days  means  the  cropping  up  of  a  multitude 
of  questions  dangerous  not  only  to  statesmen  but  to  men- 
archs,  and  even  to  society  itself.  Monarchs  and  statesmen 
know  this  well ;  and,  no  matter  how  truculent  they  may  at 
times  appear,  they  really  dread  war  above  all  things." 

One  of  my  colleagues  at  St.  Petersburg  was  interesting 
in  a  very  different  way  from  any  of  the  others.  This  was 
Pasitch,  the  Servian  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence and,  judging  from  his  conversation,  of  acute  mind. 
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Ho  had  some  years  before  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
treason,  but  since  that  had  been  prime  minister.  Later 
he  was  again  put  on  trial  for  his  life  at  Belgrade,  charged 
with  being  a  partner  in  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in 
the  second  attempt  against  the  life  of  King  Milan.  His 
speech  before  his  judges,  recently  published,  was  an  effort 
worthy  of  a  statesman,  and  carried  the  conviction  to  my 
mind  that  he  was  not  guilty.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  extreme  Orient  were  both 
interesting  personages,  but  the  same  difference  prevailed 
there  as  elsewhere :  the  Chinese  was  a  mandarin,  able  to 
speak  only  through  an  interpreter;  the  Japanese  was 
trained  in  Western  science,  and  able  to  speak  fluently 
both  Russian  and  French.  His  successor,  whom  I  met  at 
the  Peace  Conference  of  The  Hague,  spoke  English  ad- 
mirably. 

Among  the  secretaries  and  attaches,  several  were  very 
interesting;  and  of  these  was  the  first  British  secretary, 
Henry  Howard,  now  Sir  Henry  Howard,  minister  at  The 
Hague*  He  and  his  American  wife  were  among  the  most 
delightful  of  associates.  Another  in  this  category  was  the 
Bavarian  secretary,  Baron  Guttenberg,  whom  I  often  met 
later  at  Berlin.  When  I  spoke  to  him  about  a  visit  I  had 
made  to  Wiirzburg,  and  the  desecration  of  the  magnificent 
old  Romanesque  cathedral  there  by  plastering  its  whole 
interior  over  with  nude  angels,  and  substituting  for  the 
splendid  old  mediaeval  carving  Louis  Quinze  woodwork  in 
white  and  gold,  he  said :  * '  Yes ;  you  are  right ;  and  it  was 
a  bishop  of  my  family  who  did  it. ' ' 

As  to  Russian  statesmen,  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  fairly 
friendly  spirit  which  has  usually  been  shown  toward  the 
American  representative  in  Russia  by  all  in  authority, 
from  the  Emperor  down.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
contentions  of  the  American  Embassy  are  always  met  by 
speedy  concessions,  for  among  the  most  trying  of  all 
things  in  diplomatic  dealings  with  that  country  are^  the 

*  He  was  found  guilty,  but  escaped  death  by  a  bitter  humiliation : 
It  was  left  for  others  to  bring  about  Milan's  assassination. 
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long  delays  in  all  business ;  but  a  spirit  is  shown  which,  in 
the  long  run,  serves  the  purpose  of  our  representative  as 
regards  most  questions. 

It  seems  necessary  here  to  give  a  special  warning 
against  putting  any  trust  in  the  epigram  which  has  long 
done  duty  as  a  piece  of  politico-ethnological  wisdom: 
*' Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar."  It 
would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say,  *' Scratch  an  American 
and  you  will  find  an  Indian."  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
Russian  officials  with  whom  foreigners  have  to  do  are  men 
of  experience,  and,  as  a  rule,  much  like  those  whom  one 
finds  in  similar  positions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A 
foreign  representative  has  to  meet  on  business,  not  merely 
the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  various  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  cabinet,  especially  the  ministers  of 
finance,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  chief  municipal  authorities  of  St.  Petersburg; 
and  I  can  say  that  many  of  these  gentlemen,  both  as  men 
and  as  officials,  are  the  peers  of  men  in  similar  positions 
in  most  other  countries  which  I  have  known.  Though 
they  were  at  times  tenacious  in  questions  between  their 
own  people  and  ours,  and  though  they  held  political 
doctrines  very  different  from  those  we  cherish,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  most  of  them  did  so  in  a  way  which  disarmed 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess  a  conviction 
which  has  more  and  more  grown  upon  me,  that  the  popular 
view  regarding  the  power,  vigor,  and  foresight  of  Rus- 
sian statesmen  is  ill-founded.  And  it  must  be  added  that 
Russian  officials  and  their  families  are  very  susceptible 
to  social  influences:  a  foreign  representative  who  enter- 
tains them  frequently  and  well  can  secure  far  more  for  his 
country  than  one  who  trusts  to  argument  alone.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  will  a  diplomatist  more  surely  realize 
the  truth  embedded  in  Oxenstiem's  famous  utterance,  **6o 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world 
is  governed."  When  one  sees  what  really  strong  men 
might  do  in  Russia,  what  vast  possibilities  there  are  which 
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year  after  year  are  utterly  neglected,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  the  popular  impression  regarding  the  superiority 
of  Russian  statesmen  is  badly  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  not  been  a  statesman  of  the  first  class,  of  Rus- 
sian birth,  since  Catherine  the  Great,  and  none  of  the  sec- 
ond class  unless  Ness^lrode  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  are 
to  be  excepted.  To  consider  Prince  Gortchakoif  a  great 
chancellor  on  account  of  his  elaborate  despatches  is  ab- 
surd- The  noted  epigram  regarding  him  is  doubtless  just: 
*'C'est  un  Narcisse  qui  se  mire  dans  son  encrier." 

To  call  him  a  great  statesman  in  the  time  of  Cavour, 
Bismarck,  Lincoln,  and  Seward  is  preposterous.  What- 
ever growth  in  civilization  Russia  has  made  in  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  mainly  in  spite  of  the  men  who  have 
posed  as  her  statesmen;  the  atmosphere  of  Russian  au- 
tocracy is  fatal  to  greatness  in  any  form. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  due  to  a  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  first  Nicholas  and  carried  out  under  Alexan- 
der II;  but  it  was  made  possible  mainly  by  Miloutine, 
Samarine,  Tcherkassky,  and  other  subordinates,  who 
never  were  allowed  to  approach  the  first  rank  as  state  ser- 
vants. This  is  my  own  judgment,  founded  on  observation 
and  reading  during  half  a  century,  and  it  is  the  quiet  judg- 
ment of  many  who  have  had  occasion  to  observe  Russia 
longer  and  more  carefully. 

Next,  as  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  Napoleon  compared  Alexander  I  and  those  about  him 
to  *  *  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire. ' '  That  saying  was  re- 
pelled as  a  slander;  but,  ever  since  it  was  uttered,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  seems  to  have  been  laboring  to  de- 
serve it.  There  are  chancelleries  in  the  world  which,  when 
they  give  promises,  are  believed  and  trusted.  Who,  in 
the  light  of  the  last  fifty  years,  would  claim  that  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office  is  among  these?  •  Its  main  reputation 
is  for  astuteness  finally  brought  to  naught;  it  has  con- 
stantly been  **too  clever  by  half." 

Take  the  loudly  trumpeted  peace  proposals  to.the  world 
made  by  Nicholas  II.    When  the  nations  got  together  at 
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The  Hague  to  carry  out  the  Czar's  supposed  purpose,  it 
was  found  that  all  was  haphazard ;  that  no  adequate  stud- 
ies had  been  made,  no  project  prepared ;  in  fact,  that  the 
Emperor's  government  had  virtually  done  nothing  show- 
ing any  real  intention  to  set  a  proper  example.  Nothing 
but  the  high  character  and  abilities  of  M.  de  Martens  and 
one  or  two  of  his  associates  saved  the  prestige  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  OflBce  at  that  time.  Had  there  been  a  man 
of  real  power  in  the  chancellorship  or  in  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  would  certainly  have  advised  the  Em- 
peror to  dismiss  to  useful  employments,  say,  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred, and  fifty  thousand  troops,  which  he  could 
have  done  without  the  slightest  danger— thus  showing  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  crippling  the  war  clique,  and  making 
the  beginning  of  a  great  reform  which  all  Europe  would 
certainly  have  been  glad  to  follow.  But  there  was  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  strength  required  to  advise  and  carry 
through  such  a  measure.  Deference  to  the  **  military 
party"  and  petty  fear  of  a  loss  of  military  prestige  were 
all-controlling. 

Take  the  army  and  the  navy  departments.  In  these,  if 
anjrwhere,  Russia  has  been  thought  strong.  The  main 
occupation  of  leading  Russians  for  a  hundred  years  has 
been,  not  the  steady  uplifting  of  the  people  in  intellect 
and  morals,  not  the  vigorous  development  of  natural 
resources,  but  preparations  for  war  on  land  and  sea. 
This  has  been  virtually  the  one  business  of  the  main  men 
of  light  and  leading  from  the  emperors  and  grand  dukes 
down.  Drill  and  parade  have  been  apparently  every- 
thing: the  strengthening  of  the  empire  by  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  industrial  prosperity  as 
a  basis  for  a  great  army  and  navy,  seem  to  have  been  vir- 
tually nothing.  The  results  are  now  before  the  world  for 
the  third  time  since  1815. 

An  objector  may  remind  me  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  I  do  not  deny  the  greatness  and  nobleness  of  Alex- 
ander 11  and, the  services  of  the  men  he  then  called  to  his 
aid ;  but  I  lived  in  Russia  both  before  and  since  that  re- 
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form,  and  feel  obliged  to  testify  that,  thus  far,  its  main 
purpose  has  been  so  thwarted  by  reactionaries  that  there 
is,  as  yet,  little,  if  any,  practical  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  Eussiaii  peasant  before  and  since  obtain- 
ing his  freedom. 

Take  the  dealings  with  Finland.  The  whole  thing  is 
monstrous.  It  is  both  comedy  and  tragedy.  Finland  is 
by  far  the  best-developed  part  of  the  empire;  it  stands 
on  a  higher  plane  than  do  the  other  provinces  as  regards 
eveiy  element  of  civilization ;  it  has  steadily  been  the  most 
loyal  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Czar.  Nihilism  ancf  an- 
archism have  never  gained  the  slightest  foothold;  yet 
to-day  there  is  nobody  in  the  whole  empire  strong  enough 
to  prevent  sundry  bigots— military  and  ecclesiastical— 
leading  the  Emperor  to  violate  his  coronation  oath;  to 
make  the  simple  presentation  of  a  petition  to  him  treason- 
able ;  to  trample  Finland  under  his  feet ;  to  wrong  griev- 
ously and  insult  grossly  its  whole  people ;  to  banish  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  its  best  men ;  to  muzzle  its  press ; 
to  gag  its  legislators ;  and  thus  to  lower  the  whole  country 
to  the  level  of  the  remainder  of  Russia. 

During  my  stay  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimeim 
War,  I  had  been  interested  in  the  Finnish  peasants  whom 
I  saw  serving  on  the  gunboats.  There  was  a  sturdiness, 
heartiness,  and  loyalty  about  them  which  could  not  fail 
to  elicit  good-will ;  but  during  this  second  stay  in  Russia 
my  sympathies  with  them  were  more  especially  enlisted. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  the  first  summer  my  family 
were  at  the  Finnish  capital,  Helsingfors,  at  the  point 
where  the  Gulf  of  Finland  opens  into  the  Baltic.  The 
whole  people  deeply  interested  me.  Here  was  one  of  the 
most  important  universities  of  Europe,  a  noble  public  li- 
brary, beautiful  buildings,  and  throughout  the  whole  town 
an  atmosi)here  of  cleanliness  and  civilization  far  superior 
to  that  which  one  finds  in  any  Russian  city.  Having  been 
added  to  Russia  by  Alexander  I  under  his  most  solemn 
pledges  that  it  should  retain  its  own  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, it  had  done  so  up  to  the  time  of  my  stay ;  and  the 
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results  were  evident  throughout  the  entire  grand  duchy. 
While  in  Russia  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
a  debased  currency,  the  currency  of  Finland  was  as  good 
as  gold;  while  in  Russia  all  public  matters  bore  the  marks 
of  arbitrary  repression,  in  Finland  one  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  enlightened  discussion;  while  in  Russia  the  peas- 
ant is  but  little,  if  any,  above  Asiatic  barbarism,  the 
Finnish  peasant— simple,  genuine— is  clearly  far  better 
developed  both  morally  and  religiously.  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  in  these  latter  days  to  see  that  the  measures  which 
were  then  feared  have  since  been  taken.  There  seems  a  de- 
termination to  grind  down  Finland  to  a  level  with  Russia 
in  general.  We  heard,  not  long  since,  much  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  in  their  struggle 
against  England ;  but  infinitely  more  pathetic  is  the  case 
of  Finland.  The  little  grand  duchy  has  done  what  it  could 
to  save  itself,  but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  two  millions 
of  people  are  utterly  powerless  against  the  brute  force  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  struggle  in  South  Africa  meant,  after  all,  that  if 
worst  came  to  worst,  the  Boers  would,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  enjoy  a  higher  type  of  constitutional  liberty  than 
they  ever  could  have  developed  under  any  republic  they 
could  have  established ;  but  Finland  is  now  forced  to  give 
up  her  constitutional  government  and  to  come  under  the 
rule  of  brutal  Russian  satraps.  These  have  already  began 
their  work.  All  is  to  be  *  *  Russified ' ' :  the  constitutional 
bodies  are  to  be  virtually  abolished ;  the  university  is  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Dorpat— once  so  noted 
as  a  German  university,  now  so  worthless  as  a  Russian 
university ;  for  the  simple  Protestantism  of  the  people  is 
to  be  substituted  the  fetishism  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
It  is  the  saddest  spectacle  of  our  time.  Previous  emper- 
ors, however  much  they  wished  to  do  so,  did  not  dare 
break  their  oaths  to  Finland;  but  the  present  weakling; 
sovereign,  in  his  indiflFerence,  carelessness,  and  absolute 
unfitness  to  rule,  has  allowed  the  dominant  reactionary 
clique  about  him  to  acxiomplish  its  own  good  pleasure.  I 
put  on  record  here  the  prophecy  that  his  dynasty,  if  not 
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himself,  will  be  punished  for  it.  All  history  shows  that 
no  such  crime  has  gone  unpunished.  It  is  a  far  greater 
crime  than  the  partition  of  Poland;  for  Poland  had 
brought  her  fate  on  herself,  while  Finland  has  been  the 
most  loyal  part  of  the  empire.  Not  even  Moscow  herself 
has  been  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  Russia  and  the 
reigning  dynasty.  The  young  monarch  whose  weakness 
has  led  to  this  fearful  result  will  bring  retribution  upon 
himself  and  those  who  follow  him.  The  Romanoffs  will 
yet  find  that  "there  is  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  our- 
selves, which  makes  for  righteousness."  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  and  its  satellites  found  this  in  the  humiliating 
end  of  their  reign  in  Italy ;  the  house  of  Valois  found  it, 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  their  own  de- 
struction; the  Bourbons  found  it,  after  the  driving  out 
of  the  Huguenots  and  the  useless  wars  of  Louis  XIV 
and  XV,  in  the  French  Revolution  which  ended  their 
dynasty.  Both  the  Napoleons  met  their  punishment  after 
violating  the  rights  of  human  nature.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  found  their 
punishment  in  the  Civil  War,  which  cost  nearly  a  million 
of  lives  and,  when  all  is  reckoned,  ten  thousand  millions 
of  treasure. 

When  I  talked  with  this  youth  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  saw  how  little  he  knew  of  his  own  empire,— 
how  absolutely  unaware  he  was  that  the  famine  was 
continuing  for  a  second  year  in  various  important  dis- 
tricts, there  resounded  in  my  ears,  as  so  often  at  other 
times,  the  famous  words  of  Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  *'6o 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is 
governed. ' ' 

Pity  to  say  it,  the  European  sovereign  to  whom  Nicholas 
n  can  be  most  fully  compared  is  Charles  IX  of  France, 
under  the  influence  of  his  family  and  men  and  women 
courtiers  and  priests,  authorizing  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  The  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  him 
and  his  house  is  sure.* 

1  The  above  was  written  before  the  BtiBsiaii  war  with  Japan  and  the  assas- 
sinationft  of  Bobrikoff,  Plehve,  and  others  were  dreamed  of.  My  prophecy 
seems  likely  to  be  realized  far  earlier  than  I  had  thought  possible. 
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As  I  revise  these  lines,  we  see  another  exhibition  of  the 
same  weakness  and  folly.  The  question  between  Russia 
and  Japan  could  have  been  easily  and  satisfactorily  set- 
tled in  a  morning  talk  by  any  two  business  men  of  average 
ability ;  but  the  dominant  clique  has  forced  on  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  history,  which  bids  fair  to  result  in 
the  greatest  humiliation  Russia  has  ever  known. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  regarding  Russia 's  dealings 
with  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  **Russification''  which 
has  been  going  on  there  for  some  years  is  equally  absurd, 
equally  wicked,  and  sure  to  be  equally  disastrous. 

The  first  Russian  statesman  with  whom  I  had  to  do  was 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Giers;  but  he  was 
dying.  I  saw  him  twice  in  retirement  at  Tzarskoye  Selo, 
and  came  to  respect  him  much.  He  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  entente  between  Russia  and  France,  and  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  war  but  of  peace. 
''Tell  your  government,"  he  said,  *'that  the  closer  the 
lines  are  drawn  which  bind  Russia  and  France,  the  more 
strongly  will  Russian  influence  be  used  to  hold  back  the 
French  from  war. ' ' 

At  another  time  he  discoursed  on  the  folly  of  war,  and 
especially  regarding  the  recent  conflict  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  He  spoke  of  its  wretched  results,  of  the  in- 
gratitude which  Russia  had  experienced  from  the  peoples 
she  had  saved  from  the  Turks,  and  finally,  with  extreme 
bitterness,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  wasted  in  it  which 
could  have  been  used  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry.  He  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a  dying 
man,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  sincere.  At  the  same  time  I 
felt  it  a  pity  that  under  the  Russian  system  there  is  no 
chance  for  such  a  man  really  to  enforce  his  ideas.  For  one 
day  he  may  be  in  the  ascendancy  with  the  autocrat;  and 
the  next,  through  the  influence  of  grand  dukes,  women, 
priests,  or  courtiers,  the  very  opposite  ideas  may  become 
dominant. 

The  men  with  whom  I  had  more  directly  to  do  at  the 
Foreign  OflBce  were  the  acting  minister,  Shishkin,  who  had 
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formerly  been  at  Washington,  and  the  head  of  the  Asiatic 
department,  Count  Kapnist.  They  were  agreeable  in  man- 
ner ;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that,  regarding  the  question 
of  the  Behring  seal-fisheries,  they  were  pursuing  a  policy 
of  their  own,  totally  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire.   Peter  the  Great  would  have  beheaded  both  of  them. 

The  strongest  man  among  the  Czar 's  immediate  advis- 
ers was  understood  to  be  the  finance  minister,  De  Witte. 
There  always  seemed  in  him  a  certain  sullen  force.  The 
story  usually  told  of  his  rise  in  the  world  is  curiouSi  It 
is,  in  effect,  that  when  the  Emperpr  Alexander  II  and  his 
family  were  wrecked  in  their  special  train  at  Borki,  many 
of  their  attendants  were  killed ;  and  the  world  generally, 
including  the  immediate  survivors  of  the  catastrophe,  be- 
lieved for  some  time  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  nihilist 
plot.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  sweeping  into 
prison  of  subordinate  railway  officials;  and  among  these 
was  De  Witte,  then  in  charge  of  a  railway  station.  During 
the  examinations  which  ensued  he  showed  himself  so  clear- 
headed and  straightforward  that  he  attracted  attention, 
was  promoted,  put  into  the  finance  ministry,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  first  place  in  it.  His  dealings  with  Rus- 
sian finances  have  since  shown  great  capacity:  he  has 
brought  the  empire  out  of  the  slough  of  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  placed  it  firmly  on  a  gold  basis,  I  came  espe- 
cially io  know  him  when  he  offered,  through  me,  to  the 
United  States  a  loan  of  gold  to  enable  us  to  tide  over  our 
difficulties  with  the  currency  question.  He  informed  me 
that  Russia  had  in  her  treasury  many  millions  of  rubles 
in  American  gold  eagles,  and  that  the  Russian  gold  reserve 
tben  in  the  treasury  was  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
rubles. 

The  only  result  was  that  I  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  President  to  him,  there  being  no  law  en- 
abling us  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer.  What  he  wished 
to  do  was  to  make  a  call  loan,  whereas  our  Washington 
Govei*nment  could  obtain  gold  only  by  issuing  bonds. 

I  also  met  him  in  a  very  interesting  way  when  I  pre- 
n.-3 
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sented  to  him  Rabbi  Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia,  who  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  allowing  sundry  Israelites  who 
were  crowded  into  the  western  districts  of  the  empire  to 
be  transferred  to  some  of  the  less  congested  districts,  on 
condition  that  funds  for  that  purpose  be  furnished  from 
their  coreligionists  in  America.  De  Witte  's  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  was  liberal  and  statesmanlike.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was,  as  I  believe,  a  fundamental  error  in  his 
general  theory,  which  is  the  old  Russian  idea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  autocracy— namely,  that  the  State  should  own 
everything.  More  and  more  he  went  on  extending  gov- 
ernment ownership  to  the  railways,  until  the  whole  direc- 
tion and  management  of  them  virtually  centered  in  his 
office. 

On  this  point  he  differed  widely  from  his  predecessor  in 
the  finance  ministry,  Wischniegradsky.  I  had  met  the  lat- 
ter years  before,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  technical  school  in  Moscow,  and 
found  him  instructive  and  interesting.  Now  I  met  him 
after  his  retirement  from  the  finance  ministry.  Calling 
on  him  one  day,  I  said:  **You  will /probably  build  your 
trans-Siberian  railway  at  a  much  less  cost  than  we  were 
able  to  build  our  first  trans-continental  railway;  you  will 
do  it  directly,  by  government  funds,  and  so  will  probably 
not  have  to  make  so  many  rich  men  as  we  did. ' '  His  an- 
swer impressed  me  strongly.  He  said :'  *  As  to  a  govern- 
ment building  a  railway  more  cheaply  than  private  in- 
dividuals, I  decidedly  doubt;  but  I  would  favor  private 
individuals  building  it,  even  if  the  cost  were  greater.  I 
like  to  see  rich  men  made;  they  are  what  Russia  most 
needs  at  this  moment.  What  can  capitalists  do  with  their 
money?  They  can't  eat  it  or  drink  it :  they  have  to  invest 
it  in  other  enterprises;  and  such  enterprises,  to  be  re- 
munerative, must  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Capital- 
ists are  far  more  likely  to  invest  their  money  in  useful 
enterprises,  and  to  manage  these  investments  well,  than 
any  finance  minister  can  be,  no  matter  how  gifted. '' 

That  he  was  right  the  history  of  Russia  is  showing  more 
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and  more  every  day.  To  return  to  M.  de  Witte,  it  seemed 
strange  to  most  onlookers  that  the  present  Emperor 
threw  him  out  of  the  finance  ministry,  in  which  he  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  shelved  him  in  one 
of  those  bodies,  isuch  as  the  council  of  state  or  the  senate, 
which  exist  mainly  as  harbors  or  shelters  for  dismissed 
functionaries.  But  really  there  was  nothing  singular 
about  it.  As  regards  the  main  body  at  court,  from  the 
grand  dukes,  the  women,  etc.,  down,  he  had  committed  the 
sin  of  which  Turgot  and  Necker  were  guilty  when  they 
sought  to  save  France  but  found  that  the  women,  princes, 
and  favorites  of  poor  Louis  XVI 's  family  were  deter- 
mined to  dip  their  hands  into  the  state  treasury,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  controlled.  Ruin  followed  the  dismissal 
of  Turgot  and  Necker  then,  and  seems  to  be  following  the 
dismissal  of  De  Witte  now :  though  as  I  revise  this  chap- 
ter word  comes  that  the  Emperor  has  recalled  him. 

No  doubt  Prince  Khilkoff,  who  has  come  in  as  minister 
of  internal  communications  since  my  departure  from  Rus- 
sia, is  also  a  strong  man ;  but  no  functionary  can  take  the 
place  of  a  great  body  of  individuals  who  invest  their 
own  money  in  public  works  throughout  an  entire  nation. 

There  was  also  another  statesman  in  a  very  different 
field  whom  I  found  exceedingly  interesting,— a  statesman 
who  had  gained  a  power  in  the  empire  second  to  no  other 
save  the  Emperor  himself,  and  had  centered  in  himself 
more  hatred  than  any  other  Russian  of  recent  times,— the 
former  Emperor's  tutor  and  virtual  minister  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  Pobedonostzeff.  His  theories  are 
the  most  reactionary  of  all  developed  in  modern  times; 
and  his  hand  was  then  felt,  and  is  still  felt,  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  enforcing  those  theories.  ^Vhatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  wisdom,  his  patriotism  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Though  I  differ  from  him  almost  totally,  few  men  have  so 
greatly  interested  me,  and  one  of  the  following  chapters 
will  be  devoted  to  him. 

But  there  were  some  other  so-called  statesmen  toward 
whom  I  had  a  very  different  feeling.  One  of  these  was  the 
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ininister  of  the  interior.  Nothing  could  be  more  delueive 
than  his  manner.  He  always  seemed  about  to  accede  to  the 
ideas  of  his  interlocutor,  but  he  had  one  fundamental  idea 
of  his  own,  and  only  one ;  and  that  was,  evidently,  never 
to  do  anything  which  he  could  possibly  avoid.  He  always 
seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  great  jellyfish,  looking  as  if  he  had 
a  mission  to  accomplish,  but,  on  closer  examination,  prov- 
ing to  be  without  consistency,  and  slippery.  His  theory 
apparently  was, '  *  No  act,  no  responsibility ' ' ;  and  through- 
out the  Russian  Empire  this  principle  of  action,  or,  rather, 
of  inaction,  appears  to  be  very  widely  diffused. 

I  had  one  experience  with  this  functionary,  who,- 1  am 
happy  to  say,  has  since  been  relieved  of  his  position  and 
shelved  among  the  do-nothings  of  the  Russian  senate, 
which  showed  me  what  he  was.  Two  American  ladies  of 
the  best  breeding  and  culture,  and  bearing  the  most  satis- 
factory letters  of  introduction,  had  been  staying  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  had  met,  at  my  table  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  people  in  Russian  society.  From 
St.  Petersburg  they  had  gone  to  Moscow;  and,  after  a 
pleasant  stay  there,  had  left  for  Vienna  by  way  of  War- 
saw. Returning  home  late  at  night,  about  a  week  after- 
ward, I  found  an  agonizing  telegram  from  them,  stating 
that  they  had  been  stopped  at  the  Austrian  frontier  and 
sent  back  fifty  miles  to  a  dirty  little  Russian  village ;  that 
their  baggage  had  all  gone  on  to  Vienna ;  that,  there  being 
no  banker  in  the  little  hamlet  where  they  were,  their  letter 
of  credit  was  good  for  nothing ;  that  all  this  was  due  to  the 
want  of  the  most  trivial  of  formalities  in  a  passport ;  that 
they  had  obtained  all  the  vises  supposed  to  be  needed  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow;  and  that,  though  the 
American  consul  at  Warsaw  had  declared  these  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  out  of  the  empire,  they  had  been  stopped 
by  a  petty  Russian  official  because  they  had  no  vise  from 
the  Warsaw  police. 

Early  next  morning  I  went  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, presented  the  case  to  him,  told  him  all  about  these 
ladies,— their  high  standing,  the  letters  they  had  brought. 
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the  people  they  had  met,— assured  him  that  nothing  conld 
be  further  from  possibility  than  the  slightest  tendency  on 
their  part  toward  any  interference  with  the  Russian  (Gov- 
ernment, and  asked  him  to  send  a  telegram  authorizing 
their  departure.  He  was  most  profuse  in  his  declarations 
6f  his  willingness  to  help.  Nothing  in  the  world,  appa- 
rently, would  give  him  more  pleasure ;  and,  though  there 
was  a  kind  of  atmosphere  enveloping  his  talk  which  I  did 
not  quite  like,  I  believed  that  the  proper  order  would  be 
given.  But  precious  time  went  on,  and  again  came  tele- 
grams from  the  ladies  that  nothing  was  done.  Again  I 
went  to  the  minister  to  urge  the  matter  upon  his  attention ; 
again  he  assumed  the  same  jellyfish  condition,  pleasing  but 
evasive.  Then  I  realized  the  situation ;  went  at  once  to  the 
prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  General  von  Wahl,  although  it 
was  not  strictly  within  his  domain ;  and  he,  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  vigor,  took  the  necessary  measures  and  the  la- 
dies were  released. 

Like  so  many  other  persons  whom  I  have  known  who 
came  into  Russia  and  were  delighted  with  it  during  their 
whole  stay,  these  ladies  returned  to  America  most  bitter 
haters  of  the  empire  and  of  everything  within  it. 

As  to  Von  Wahl,  who  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  very  best 
Russian  officials  I  met,  he  has  since  met  reward  for  his 
qualities:  from  the  Czar  a  transfer  to  a  provincial  gov- 
ernorship, and  from  the  anarchists  a  bullet  which,  though 
intended  to  kill  him,  only  wounded  him. 

Many  were  the  sufferers  from  this  feature  in  Russian 
administration— this  shirking  of  labor  and  responsibility. 
Among  these  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  honored  Russian  families,  who  was  greatly  de- 
voted to  fruit-culture,  and  sought  to  bring  the  products  of 
his  large  estates  in  the  south  of  Russia  into  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  He  told  me  that  he  had  tried  again 
and  again,  but  the  oflScials  shrugged  their  iShoulders  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble;  that  finally  he  had  induced 
them  to  give  him  a  freight-car  and  to  bring  a  load  of 
fruit  to  St.  Petersburg  as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  thougli 
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the  journey  ought  to  have  taken  only  three  or  four  days, 
it  actually  took  several  weeks;  and,  of  course,  all  the 
fruit  was  spoiled.  As  I  told  him  of  the  fruit-trains  which 
bring  the  products  of  California  across  our  continent  and 
distribute  them  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  even  enabling  them 
to  be  found  fresh  in  the  markets  of  London,  he  almost 
shed  tears.  This  was  another  result  of  state  control  of 
railways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  far  more  and  better 
fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  artisans  in  most  American 
towns,  however  small,  than  in  the  lordliest  houses  of  Mos- 
cow and  St  Petersburg;  and  this  solely  because  in  our 
country  energetic  men  conduct  transportation  with  some 
little  ambition  to  win  public  approval  and  patronage, 
while  in  Russia  a  horde  of  state  officials  shirk  labor  and 
care  as  much  as  possible. 

Still  another  suflFerer  was  a  very  eilergetic  man  who  had 
held  sundry  high  positions,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
couraged. He  showed  me  specimens  of  various  rich  ores 
from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  lamented  that  there 
was  no  one  to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  bringing  out  these 
riches.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior  at  that  time,  as  in  sundry  other  departments,  the 
great  question  was  **how  not  to  do  it,"  Evidently  this 
minister  and  functionaries  like  him  felt  that  if  great  enter- 
prises and  industries  were  encouraged,  they  would  become 
so  large  as  to  be  difficult  to  manage ;  hence,  that  it  would 
be  more  co'Tifortable  to  keep  things  within  as  moderate 
compass  as  possible. 

To  this  easy-going  view  of  public  duty  there  were  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  While  De  Witte  was  the  most  eminent 
of  these,  there  was  one  who  has  since  become  sadly  re- 
nowned, and  who,  as  I  revise  these  lines,  has  just  X)eri8hed 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  This  official  was  De  Plehve, 
who,  during  my  acquaintance  with  him,  was  only  an  under- 
secretary in  the  interior  department,  but  was  taking,  ap- 
parently, all  the  important  duties  from  his  superior,  M. 
Dournovo.  At  various  times  I  met  him  to  discuss  the 
status  of  sundry  American  insurance  companies  in  Russia, 
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and  was  favorably  impressed  by  his  insight,  vigor,  and 
courtesy.  It  was,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  me  when,  on  be- 
coming a  full  minister,  he  bloomed  out  as  a  most  bitter, 
cruel,  and  evidently  short-sighted  reactionary.  The  world 
stood  amazed  at  the  murderous  cruelties  against  the  Jews 
at  Kishineff ,  which  he  might  easily  have  prev^ated ;  and 
nothing  more  cruel  or  short-sighted  than  his  dealings  with 
Finland  has  been  known  since  Louis  XIV  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  I  can  only  explain  his  course  by  suppos- 
ing that  he  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  reactionary  fac- 
tion which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  controlled  the  Czar, 
and  thus  to  fight  his  way  toward  the  highest  power.  He 
made  of  the  most  loyal  and  happy  part  of  the  empire  the 
most  disloyal  and  wretched ;  he  pitted  himself  against  the 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  all  the  highest  inter- 
ests and  sentiments  of  the  Finnish  people ;  and  he  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  avenger,  who,  in  destroying  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  has  struck  a  fearful  blow  at  his 
country 's  happiness. 

While  a  thoughtful  American  must  condemn  much 
which  he  sees  in  Russia,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  cannot 
but  admire  and  contrast  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own 
country ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  Russia  sets  a  high  value 
upon  its  citizenship.  Its  value,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  struggles,  of  long  outpourings  of 
blood  and  treasure ;  and  Russians  believe  that  it  has  been 
bought  at  too  great  a  price  and  is  in  every  way  too  pre- 
cious to  be  lavished  and  hawked  about  as  a  thing  of  no 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  sees  how  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be  a  millionf  old 
more  precious  than  that  of  Russia,  is  conferred  loosely 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men  absolutely  unfit  to  exercise 
it,— whose  exercise  of  it  seems,  at  times,  likely  to  destroy, 
republican  government ;  when  one  sees  the  power  of  con- 
ferring it  granted  to  the  least  respectable  class  of  oflBcials 
at  the  behest  of  ward  politicians,  without  proper  safe- 
guards and  at  times  without  any  regard  to  the  laws ;  when 
one  sees.it  prostituted  by  men  of  the  most  unfit  class,— 
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and,  indeed,  of  the  predatory  iclass,— who  have  left  Eu- 
rope just  long  enough  to  obtain  it,  and  then  left  America 
in  order  to  escape  the  duties  both  of  their  native  and  their 
adopted  country,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  both  citizenships  without  one  thought  of  the  duties  of 
either,  using  them  often  in  careers  of  scoundrelism,— one 
feels  that  Russia  is  nearer  the  true  ideal  in  this  respect 
than  we  are. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  with  us  no  petty  joint-stock 
company  in  which  an  interest  is  not  virtually  held  to  be 
superior  to  this  citizenship  of  ours  for  which  such  sacri- 
fices have  been  made,  and  for  which  so  many  of  our  best 
men  have  laid  down  their  lives.  No  stockholder  in  the 
pettiest  manufacturing  company  dreams  of  admitting  men 
to  share  in  it  unless  they  show  their  real  fitness  to  be  thus 
admitted ;  but  admission  to  American  citizenship  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  such  safeguards :  it  has  been  cheapened  and 
prostituted  until  many  who  formerly  revered  it  have  come 
to  scoff  at  it.    From  this  evil,  at  least,  Russia  is  free. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

"ALL  SOftTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN"  IN  RUSSIA— 1892-1804 

STILL  another  department  which  interested  me  was 
that  known  as  the  ''Ministiy  of  Public  Enlighten- 
ment,'* its  head  being  Count  Delyanofif.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  culture;  but  the  title  of  his  department  T^as 
a  misnomer,  for  its  duty  was  clearly  to  prevent  enlighten- 
ment in  the  public  at  large.  The  Russian  theory  is,  evi- 
dently, that  a  certain  small  number  should  be  edu- 
cated ^p  to  a  certain  pointy  for  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duties ;  but  that,  beyond  this,  anything  like  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people  is  to  be  discouraged;  hence 
the  Russian  peasant  is  the  most  ignorant  and  helpless  in 
Christendom. 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  among  very  many  of 
the  most  ardent  Russians  to  make  a  merit  of  this  imperfect 
civilization,  and  to  cultivate  hatred  for  any  people  whom 
they  clearly  saw  possessing  anything  better :  hence  it  came 
that,  just  as  so  many  Frenchmen  hate  Great  Britain,  and 
so  many  in  the  backward,  slipshod  regions  of  our  coun- 
try hate  New  England,  it  was  quite  the  fashion  among 
large  classes  of  Russians  to  hate  everything  German,  and 
especially  to  detest  the  Baltic  provinces. 

One  evening  during  my  stay  a  young  Russian  at  a  social 
gathering  of  military  and  other  officials  voiced  this  feel- 
ing by  saying,  **I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
^imll  have  cleared  out  all  these  Germans  from  the  Rus- 
sian service;  they  are  the  curse  of  the  country.''  There- 
upon a  young  American  present,  who  was  especially  noted 
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for  his  plain  speaking,  immediately  answered,  ^ '  How  are 
you  going  to  do  it?  I  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  yon  rarely 
give  a  position  which  really  involves  high  responsibil- 
ity to  a  Russian ;  you  generally  give  it  to  a  German. 
When  the  Emperor  goes  to  the  manoeuvers,  does  he  dare 
trust  his  immediate  surroundings  to  a  Russian T  Never; 
he  intrusts  them  to  General  Richter,  who  is  a  Baltic-Prov- 
ince German.  And  when  his  Majesty  is  here  in  town  does 
he  dare  trust  his  personal  safety  to  a  Russian?  Not 
at  all ;  he  relies  on  Von  Wahl,  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg, 
another  German."  And  so  this  plain-spoken  American 
youth  went  on  with  a  full  catalogue  of  leading  Baltic- 
Province  Germans  in  positions  of  the  highest  responsi* 
bility,  finally  saying,  ' '  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  if  the 
salvation  of  the  Emperor  depended  on  any  one  of  you, 
and  you  should  catch  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  you  would 
instantly  forget  your  sovereign  and  run  after  her." 

Richter  and  Von  Wahl  I  knew,  and  they  were  certainly 
men  whom  one  could  respect,— thoughtful,  earnest,  de- 
voted to  duty.  Whenever  one  saw  the  Emperor  at  a  re- 
view, Richter  was  close  at  hand ;  whenever  their  Majesties 
were  at  the  opera,  or  in  any  public  place,  there  was  Von 
Wahl  with  his  eyes  fastened  upon  them. 

The  young  American  might  now  add  that  when  a  man 
was  needed  to  defend  Port  Arthur  another  German  was 
chosen— Stoessel,  whose  heroism  the  whole  world  is  now 
applauding,  as  it  once  applauded  Todleben,  the  general 
of  German  birth  who  carried  off  the  Russian  laurels  of 
the  Crimean  War. 

One  Russian  official  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  deep 
and  wide  respect  was  Count  Woronzoff-Daschkoff ;  and  I 
think  that  our  irrepressible  American  would  have  made 
an  exception  in  his  favor.  Calling  upon  him  one  day  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  American  relief  to  famine- 
stricken  peasants,  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  straight- 
forward honesty :  he  was  generally  credited  with  stopping 
the  time-honored  pilfering  and  plundering  at  the  Winter 
Palace. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Russians  I  met 
was  General  Annenkoff.  His  brother-in-law,  Struve, 
Russian  minister  at  Washington,  having  given  me  a  letter 
to  him,  our  relations  became  somewhat  close.  He  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  building  the  trans-Cau- 
casian railway,  but  his  main  feat  had  been  the  annexation 
of  Bokhara.  The  story,  as  told  me  by  a  member  of  his 
family,  is  curious.  While  superintending  his  great  force 
of  men  and  pushing  on  the  laying  of  the  rails  through  the 
desert,  his  attention  was  suddenly  called  to  some  horse- 
men in  the  distance,  riding  toward  him  with  all  their 
might.  On  their  arrival  their  leader  was  discovered  to  be 
a  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  That  potentate  having 
just  died,  the  other  sons  were  trying  to  make  their  way  to 
the  throne  by  cutting  each  other  ^s  throats,  but  this  one 
had  thought  it  wise  to  flee  to  the  Russians  for  safety. 
AnnenkoflF  saw  the  point  at  once :  with  a  large  body  of  his 
cavalry  he  started  immediately  for  Bokhara,  his  guest 
by  his  side;  pushed  his  way  through  all  obstacles; 
seated  the  young  prince  on  the  throne;  and  so  made 
him  a  Russian  satrap.  I  shall  speak  later  of  the  visit 
of  this  prince  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  evident  that 
Annenkoff,  during  my  stay,  was  not  in  favor.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  large  irrigation-works  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  peasants  during  the  famine, 
and  that  he  had  not  managed  them  well ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  this  was  not  the  main  diflSculty:  he  was  evidently 
thought  too  progressive  and  liberal,  and  in  that  seething 
caldron  of  intrigue  which  centers  at  the  Winter  Palace 
his  ambitions  had  come  to  grief. 

Another  Russian  who  interested  me  was  Galkin  Wras- 
koy.  He  was  devoted,  night  and  day,  to  improving 
the  Russian  prison  system.  That  there  was  much  need  of 
such  .work  was  certain ;  but  the  fact  that  this  personage  in 
government  employ  was  so  devoted  to  improvements,  and 
had  called  together  in  Russia  a  convention  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  amelioration  of  prison  systems,  led  me  to 
think  that  the  Russian  Government  is  not  so  utterly  and 
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wilfully  cruel  in  its  prison  arrangements  as  the  Western 
world  has  been  led  to  think. 

Another  interesting  Russian  was  Count  Orloff  Davi- 
doff;  and  on  my  meeting  him,  just  after  his  return  from 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  at  General  Annenkoff's  table,  he 
entertained  me  with  his  experiences.  On  my  asking  him 
what  was  the  most  amusing  thing  he  had  seen  in  America, 
he  answered  that  it  was  a '  *  sacred  concert, ' '  on  Sunday,  at 
a  church  in  Colorado  Springs,  in  which  the  music  of 
Strauss 's  waltzes  and  Offenbach 's  comic  songs  were  lead- 
ing features,  the  audience  taking  them  all  very  solemnly. 

In  the  literary  direction  I  f oupd  Prince  John  Qalitzin  's 
readings  from  French  dramas  delightful.  As  to  histori- 
cal studies,  the  most  interesting  man  I  found  was  Profe.^- 
sor  Demetrieff,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by  Pobe- 
donostzeff,  I  had  been  reading  Billbassoff's  **Life  of 
the  Empress  Catherine";  and,  on  my  asking  some  ques- 
tions regarding  it,  the  professor  said  that  at  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  intrusted  the 
examination  of  her  papers  to  Rostopchine,  who,  on  going 
through  them,  found  a  casket  containing  letters  and  the 
like,  which  she  had  evidently  considered  especially  pre- 
ciouS)  and  among  these  a  letter  from  Orloff,  giving  the 
details  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Peter  III,  at 
Ropscha.  The  letter,  in  substance,  stated  that  Orloff  and 
his  associates,  having  attempted  to  seize  Peter,  who  was 
evidently  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg  to  imprison  the 
Empress  Catherine,— if  not  to  put  her  to  death, —the  Em- 
peror had  resisted;  and  that  finally,  in  the  struggle,  he 
had  been  killed.  Professor  Demetrieff  then  said  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  showed  these  papers  to  his  son;s  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  expressed  his  devout  thankfulness  that  the  killing  of 
Peter  III  was  not  intentional,  and  therefore  that  their 
grandmother  was  not  a  murderess. 

This  reminds  me  that,  at  my  first  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  often  passed,  during  my  walks,  the  old  palace  of 
Paul,  and  that  there  was  one  i^ries  of  windows  carefully 
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barred:  these  belonging  to  the  rooms  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Paul  himself  was  assassinated  in  order  to  protect 
the  life  of  his  son  Alexander  and  of  the  family  generally. 

Another  Russian,  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  versatile  man  I  have  ever  known :  a  play- 
wright, an  actor,  an  essayist,  an  orator,  a  lecturer,  and  ad- 
mirable in  each  of  these  capacities.  At  a  dinner  given  me, 
just  before  my  departure  from  St,  Petersburg,  by  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  taken  part  in  the  Chicago  Exposition,  I  was 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  speeches  of  the 
various  officials  were  in  Russian,  aiid  that,  as  I  so  imper- 
fectly understood  them,  I  could  not  know  what  line  to  take 
when  my  own  speech  came;  but  presently  the  chairman, 
Minister  Delyanoff,  called  upon  young  Prin6e  Serge,  who 
came  forward  very  modestly  and,  in  admirable  English, 
gave  a  summary  of  the  whole  series  of  Russiali  speeches 
for  my  benefif,  concluding  with  an  excellent  speech  of  his 
own.  His  speeches  and  addresses  at  Chicago  were  really 
remarkable;  and,  when  he  revisited  America,  his  lectures 
6n  Russian  literature  at  Cornell  University,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  elsewhere,  were  worthy  of  the  College  de  France. 
This  young  tfian  dould  speak  fluently  and  idiomatically, 
not  only  his  own  language,  but  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  tongues. 

To  meet  scientific  men  of  note  my  wont  was  to  visit 
the  Latin  Quarter;  and  there,  at  the  house  of  Professor 
Woeikoff  of  St.  Petersburg  University,  I  met,  at  various 
times,  a  considerable  body  of  those  best  worth  knowing. 
One  of  those  who  made  an  especially  strong  impression 
upon  me  was  Admiral  Makharoff,  Recently  has  come 
news  of  his  death  while  commanding  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur— his  flag-ship,  with  nearly  all  on  board, 
sunk  by  a  torpedo.  At  court,  in  the  university  quarter, 
and  later  at  Washington,  I  met  him  often,  and  rated  him 
among  the  half-dozen  best  Russian^  I  ever  knew.  Hav- 
ing won  fame  as  a  vigorous  and  skilful  commander 
in  the  Turkish  war,  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  sci- 
entific side  of  his  profession.    He  had  madie  a  success 
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of  his  colossal  icie-breaker  in  various  northern  waters, 
and  was  now  giving  his  main  thoughts  to  the  mapping  out, 
on  an  immense  scale,  of  all  the  oceans,  as  regards  winds 
and  currents.  As  explained  by  him,  with  quiet  enthu- 
siasm, it  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  inductive  method  since  Lord  Bacon.  With  Senator 
Semenoff  and  Prince  Gregory  Galitzin  I  had  very  in- 
teresting talks  on  their  Asiatic  travels,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  Mendeleieflf, 
who  is  certainly  to-day  one  of  two  or  three  foremost 
living  authorities  in  chemistry.  Although  men  of  sci- 
ence, unless  they  hold  high  official  positions,  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  court,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  there  were 
some  Russian  nobles  who  appreciated  them;  and  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  this  was  once  shown  at  my  own  house. 
It  was  at  a  dinner,  when  there  was  present  a  young  Rus- 
sian of  very  high  lineage ;  and  I  was  in  gre'at  doubt  as  to 
the  question  of  precedence,  this  being  a  matter  of  grave 
import  under  the  circumstances.  At  last  my  wife  went  to 
the  nobleman  himself  and  asked  him  frankly  regarding 
it.  His  answer  did  him  credit:  he  said,  **I  should  be 
ashamed  to  take  precedence  here  of  a  man  like  Mende- 
leieff,  who  is  an  honor  to  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  be  given  the 
first  place.'' 

There  were  also  various  interesting  women  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg society,  the  reception  afternoons  of  two  of  them 
being  especially  attractive:  they  were,  indeed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  French  salons  imder  the  old  regime. 

One  of  these  ladies— the  Princess  Wolkonsky— seemed 
to  interest  all  men  not  absorbed  in  futilities;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  heard  at  her  house  the  best  men  in  St. 
Petersburg  discussing  the  most  interesting  questions. 

The  other  was  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  Countess 

Wolkenstein,  whom  I  had  slightly  known,  years  before, 

as  Countess  Schleinitz,  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  royal 

household    at    Berlin.    On   her   afternoons    one    heard 

.the  best  talk  by  the  most  interesting  men ;  and  it  was  at 
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the  salons  of  these  two  ladies  that  there  took  place  the 
conversations  which  I  have  recorded  in  my  **  History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science/'  showing  the  development  of  a 
legend  regarding  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan  of  Cronstadt. 

Another  place  which  especially  attracted  me  was  the 
house  of  General  Ignatieff,  formerly  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  on  account  of  his  alleged  want  of 
scruples  in  bringing  on  the  war  with  Russia,  he  received 
the  nickname  ' '  Mentir  Pasha. ' '  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  KoutousoflF,  the  main  Russian  opponent  of  Napo- 
leon  in  1812;  and  her  accounts  of  Russia  in  her  earlier 
days  and  of  her  life  in  Constantinople  were  at  times  fas- 
cinating. 

I  remember  meeting  at  her  house,  on  one  occasion,  the 
Princess  OurousoflF,  who  told  me  that  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander had  said  to  her,  '  *  I  wish  that  every  one  could  see 
Sardou's  play  *Thermidor*  and  discover  what  revolution 
really  is " ;  and  that  she  had  answered,  * '  Revolutions  are 
prepared  long  before  they  break  out."  That  struck  me 
as  a  very  salutary  bit  of  philosophy,  which  every  Russian 
monarch  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

The  young  Princess  Radzivill  was  also  especially  at- 
tractive. In  one  of  her  rooms  hung  a  portrait  of  Balzac, 
taken  just  after  death,  and  it  was  most  striking.  This  led 
her  to  give  me  very  interesting  accounts  of  her  aunt,  Ma- 
dame de  Hanska,  to  whom  Balzac  wrote  his  famous 
letters,  and  whom  he  finally  married.  I  met  at  her 
house  another  lady  of  high  degree,  to  whom  my  original 
introduction  had  been  somewhat  curious.  Dropping  in 
one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Henry  Howard,  the  British 
first  secretary,  I  met  in  the  crowd  a  large  lady,  simply 
dressed,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Being  presented 
to  her,  and  not  happening  to  catch  her  name,  I  still  talked 
on,  and  found  that  she  had  traveled,  first  in  Australia, 
then  in  California,  thence  across  our  continent  to  New 
York;  and  her  accounts  of  what  she  had  seen  interested 
me  greatly.    But  some  little  time  afterward  I  met  her 
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again. at  the  house  6f  Prineess  Radzivill^  and  then  found 
that  she  was  the  English  Dnchesfl  6f  Enckiagham.  One 
day  I  had  been  talking  with  the  Princess  and  her 
guest  on  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  library,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  collection  of  autographs,  among 
thiem  the  copy-book  of  Louis  XIV  when  a  child,  which 
showed  the  pains  taken  to  make  him  understand,  even  in 
hie  boyhood,  that  he  was  an  irresponsible  autocrat.  On 
tee  of  its  pages  the  line  to  be  copied  ran  as  follows : 

I/homtnage  est  du  aux  Roys,  ils  foi^  ce  qu'il  leurplaist.-^LouiS; 

Under  this  the  budding  monarch  had  written  the  same 
words  six  times,  with  childish  care  to  keep  the  strokes 
straight  and  the  spaces  regular:  My  account  of  this  hav- 
ing led  the  prindess  to  ask  me  to  take  her  and -her  friend 
to  the  library  and  to  show  them  wc&e  of  these  things,  I 
gladly  agreed,  wrote  the  directdr,  secured  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  certaiii  afternootiy  ftnd  whein  the  time  came 
called  for  the  ladies.  But  a  curious  contretemps  arose. 
I  had  met,  the  day  before,  two  bright  American  ladies, 
and  on  their  asking  me  about  the  things  best  worth 
seeing,  I  had  especially  recommfended  them  to  visit  the 
Impierial  Library.  On  arriving  at  the  door  with  the  prin- 
cess and  the  duchess,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  prep- 
arations had  been -made  to  meet  us,— in  fact,  that  our  com- 
ing seemed  to  be  a  matter'  of  surprise ;  and  a  eonsiderablfe 
time  elapsed  before'  the  dir^^tot'  and  othdr  officials  came 
to  lis.  Then  I  learned  what  the  difficulty  was:*  The  two 
American  ladies,  in  perfectly  •  good  faith^  had  visited  the 
library  a  few  hours!  before ;  and,  on  th^ir  saying  that  the 
American  minister  had  reoominerided  them  to  come,  it 
.bad  been  taken  for  granted  at  once  that  thep  were  the 
priUcesd  and  the  duchess,  and  they  had  been  shown  every- 
thing with  almost  rdgal  honors,  the  officials  never  discov- 
ering the  mistake  until  our  arrival.  ' 
'  The  American  colony  at  St.  Petersburg  was  very  sumU. 
Interesting  compatriots  came  from  time  to  time  on  van- 
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ous  errands,  and  I  was  glad' to  see  tbem;  bi;it  one  whose 
visits  were  most  heartily  welcomed  was  a  former  consul, 
Mr.  Prince,  an  original,  shrewd  *  *  downrcaster, "  and  his 
reminiscences  of  some  of  my  predecessors  were  full  of 
interest  to  me.  .     ;    . 

One  especially  dwells  in  my  mind.  It  had  reference  to  a 
former  senator  of  the  United  States  who,  about  the  year 
1840,  was  sent  to  Russia  as  ministerw  There  were  various 
evidences  in  the  archives! of  the  legation  that  sobriety 
was  not  this  gentleman's  especial  virtue,  and  among. them 
very  many  copies  of  notes  in  wWcb  the .  minister,  throwgh 
the  secretary  of  legation,  excused  'hiinisdf  from  keeping 
engagements  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  ground  of  *>  sud- 
den indisposition. ' '  ,     '    . 

Mr.  Prince  told  me  that  one  day  this  minister's  valjet, 
who  was  an  Irishman,  came  to  the  eonsnliate  and  said: 
**0i  '11  not  stay  wid  his  igsillincy  anny  longer;  Oi  've  done 
widbim." 

**What  's  the  trouble  nowTVsaid  Mr.  Prince. 

'  ^  Well, ' '  said  the  naan,  *  *  this  morning  Oi  thought  it  was 
toime  to  get  his  igsillincy  out  of  bed,  for  he  had  been 
dhrutik  about  a  week  and  iii  bed  most  of  the  toime ;  and  so 
Oi  went  to  him,  and  says  Oi,  gentle-loike,  'Would  your  igt 
sillincy  have  a  cup  of  coffee? '  whin  he  rose  up  and  shtruck 
me  in  the  face.  On  that  Oi  took  him  by  the  collar,  lifted 
him  out  of  bed,  took  him  acrass  the  room,  showed  him  his 
ugly  face  in  the  glass,  and  Oi  said  to  him,  says  Oi,  'Is  thim 
the  eyes  of  an  invoj-  extraorr-rrdinarry  and  ministher 
plinipotentiar ry  ? '  " 

Among  interesting  reminders  of  my  predecessors  was  a 
letter  in  the  arohiviesj  written  about  -the  year  1832  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  af teirwatd '  seiiatox,  minister  in  London,  Sec^ 
retary  of  State,  and  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  friendly  missive  to  an  official  personage  in  our 
country,  and  went  on  somewhat  as  f oUoWs : ' '  I  feel  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  your  letters  to  me,  mine  to  you, 
and,  indeed,  everything  that  has  come  and  gone  between 
us  by  mail,  has  been  read  by  other  eyes  than  ours.  •  This 
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was  true  of  your  last  letter  to  me,  and,  without  doubt,  it 
will  be  true  of  this  letter.  Can  you  imagine  it  I  Think 
of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  creature  employed  to  break 
Open  private  letters  and  to  read  them  I  Can  you  imagine 
work  more  degrading?  What  a  dirty  dog  he  must  be! 
how  despicable,  indeed,  he  must  seem  to  himself!"  And 
so  Mr.  Buchanan  went  on  until  he  wound  up  as  follows : 
**Not  only  does  this  person  read  private  letters,  but  he  is 
a  forger :  he  forges  seals,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  his  imi- 
tation of  the  eagle  on  our  legation  seal  is  a  very  sorry 
bird.''  Whether  this  dose  had  any  salutary  effect  on  the 
official  concerned  I  never  learned. 

The  troubles  of  an  American  representative  at  St. 
Petersburg  are  many,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the 
search  for  an  apartment.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  in  that 
capital  to  find  a  properly  furnished  suite  of  rooms  for  a 
minister,  and  since  the  American  representative  has  been 
made  an  ambassador  this  difficulty  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
my  own  case,  by  especial  luck  and  large  outlay,  I  was  able 
to  surmount  it ;  but  many  others  had  not  been  so  fortunate, 
and  the  result  had  generally  been  that,  whereas  nearly 
every  other  power  owned  or  held  on  long  lease  a  house 
or  apartment  for  its  representative,— simple,  decent,  dig- 
nified, and  known  to  the  entire  city, —the  American  rep- 
resentative had  lived  wherever  circumstances  compelled 
him:— sometimes  on  the  ground-floor  and  sometimes  in  a 
sky-parlor,  with  the  natural  result  that  Russians  could 
hardly  regard  the  American  Legation  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  other  countries. 

As  I  write,  word  comes  that  the  present  ambassador 
has  been  unable  to  find  suitable  quarters  save  at  a  rent 
higher  than  his  entire  salary;  that  the  proprietors  have 
combined,  and  agreed  to  stand  by  each  other  in  holding 
their  a]>artments  at  an  enormous  figure,  their  understand- 
ing being  that  Americans  are  rich  and  can  be  made  to 
pay  any  price  demanded.  Nothing  can  be  more  shorts 
sighted  than  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect, 
and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  again. 
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The  diplomatic  questions  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  were  many  and  troublesome ;  f or,  in  addition 
to  that  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries,  there  were  re- 
quired additional  interpretations  of  the  Buchanan  treaty 
as  to  the  rights  of  Americans  to  hold  real  estate  and  to 
do  business  in  Russia ;  arrangements  for  the  participation 
of  Russians  in  the  Chicago  Exposition ;  the  protection  of 
various  American  citizens  of  Russian  birth,  and  espe- 
cially of  Israelites  who  had  returned  to  Russia ;  care  for 
the  great  American  life-insurance  interests  in  the  empire ; 
the  adjustment  of  questions  arising  out  of  Russian  reli- 
gious relations  with  Alaska  and  the  islands  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  completion  of  the 
extradition  treaty  between  the  two  nations  by  the  in- 
corporation of  safeguards  which  would  prevent  its  use 
against  purely  political  offenders. 

Especial  attention  to  Israelite  cases  was  also  required. 
Some  of  these  excited  my  deep  sympathy;  and,  having 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Gresham  a  despatch  upon  it  in  obedience  to  his  special 
request.  It  was  the  longest  despatch  I  have  ever  written ; 
and,  in  my  apology  to  the  secretary  for  its  length  I  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  with  no  expectation  that  he  would 
find  time  to  read  it,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of 
use  at  the  State  Department  for  reference.  In  due  time 
I  received  a  very  kind  answer  stating  that  he  had  read 
every  word  of  it,  and  thanked  me  most  heartily  for  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  exceedingly  difficult;  but  it  is  clear 
that  Russia  has  made,  and  is  making,  a  fearful  mistake  in 
her  way  of  dealing  with  it.  There  are  more  Israelites  in 
Russia  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world ;  and  they 
are  crowded  together,  under  most  exasperating  regula- 
tions, in  a  narrow  district  just  inside  her  western  fron- 
tier, mainly  extending  through  what  was  formerly  Po- 
land, with  the  result  that  fanaticism— Christian  on 
one  side  and  Jewish  on  the  other— has  developed  enor- 
mously. The  Talmudic  rabbis  are  there  at  their  worst; 
and  the  consequences  are  evil,  not  only  for  Russia,  but 
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for  our  own  country.  The  immigration  which  comes  to 
us  from  these  regions  is  among  the  very  worst  that  we 
receive  from  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
migration of  the  unfittest;  and,  (although  noble  efforts 
have  been  made  by  patriotic  Israelites  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  difiSculty,  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans in  politicial  difficulties,  enterprising  Americans  in 
business  difficulties,  and  pretended  Americans  attempting 
to  secure  immunity  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
same  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute  American  eitissenship 
which  I  had  seen  during  my  former  stay  in  Germany  were 
just  as  constant  in  Russia.  It  was  the  same .  old  story. 
Emigrants  from  the  Russian  Empire,  most  of  them  ex- 
tremely undesirable,  had  gone  to  the  United  States; 
stayed  just  long  enough  to  secure  naturalization,— had, 
indeed,  in  some  cases  secured  it  fraudulently  before  they 
had  stayed  the  full  time;  and  then,  having  returned  to 
Russia,  were  trjang  to  exercise  the  rights  and  evade  the 
duties  of  both  countries. 

•Many  of  these  cases  were  exceedingly  vexatious;  and 
so,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  better  founded.  The 
great  diflSculty  of  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
itt  Russia  is,  first,  that  the  lair  of  the  empire  is  so  compli- 
cated that,— to  use  the  words  of  King  James  regarding 
Bacon's  '* Novum  Organum,*'— ''Like  the  Peace  of  God, 
it  passeth  all  understanding.'*  It  is  inade  up  of  codes. in 
part  ob550Iete  or  obsolescent ;  ukases  and  counter-ukases: 
imperial  directions  and  counter^directions ;  ministerial 
orders  and'couttter-orders ;  police  regiilations  and  counter- 
regulations;  with  no  end  of  suspensions,  •  modifications, 
and  exceptions. 

The  second  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  Buchanan 
treaty  of  1^32,  which  guaranteed,  apparently,  everything 
desirable  to  Ainerioan  citizens  sojourning  in  the  empire, 
has  been  gradually  construed  away  until  its  tattered 
remnants  are  pra<?»ticaHT  worthless^.     As  the  world  has 
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discovered,  Bussia's  strong  point  is  not  adherence. to  her 
treaty  promises. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference. between  Bus*- 
sia  and  Germany.  With  the  latter  we  have  made  careful 
treaties,  the  laws  are  well  known,  and  the  American  rep- 
resentative feels  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet;  but  in 
Russia  there  is  practically  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
representative  must  rely  on  the  main  principles  of  inter* 
national  law,  common  sense,  and  his  own  powers  of  per- 
suasion. 

A  peculiar  duty  during  my  last  stay  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  to  watch  the  approach  of  cholera,  especially  on  the 
Persian  frontier.  Admirable  precautions  4iad  been  taken 
for  securing  telegraphic  information ;  and  every  day  I 
received  notices  from  the  Foreign  OflSce  as  a  result, 
which  I  communicated  to  Washington.  For  ages  Russia 
had  relied  on  fetishes  of  various'  kinds  to  preserve  her 
from  great  epidemics ;  bat  at  last  her  leading  oflScials  had 
come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  applying  modem  science 
to  the  problem,  and  they  did  this  well.  In  the  city  **  sani- 
tary columns '*  were  established,  made  up  of  small  squads 
of  oflBcials  representing  the  medical  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions and  the  police;  these  visited  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  town,  and,  having  extraordinary  powers  for 
the  emergency,  compelled  even  the  most  dirty  people  to 
keep  their  premises  clean.  Excellent  hospitals  and  labo- 
ratories were  established,  and  of  these  I  learned  much 
from  a  former  Cornell  student  who  held  an  important 
position  in  one  of  them.  Coming  to  town  three  or  four 
times  a  week  from  my  summer  cottage  in  Finland,  I  was 
struck  by  the  precautions  on  the  Finnish  and  other  rail- 
ways :  notices  of  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  cholera 
and  to  meet  it  were  posted,  in  six  different  languages; 
disinfectants  were  made  easily  accessible;  the  seats  and 
hangings  in  the  railway-cars  were  covered  with  leather 
cloth  frequently  washed  with  disinfectants;  and  to  the 
main  trains  a  hospital-car  was  attached,  while  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  well  equipped,  was  established  at  each  main 
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station.  In  spite  of  this,  the  number  of  cholera  patients 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  middle  of  July  rose  to  a  very 
high  figure,  and  the  number  of  deaths  each  day  from 
cholera  was  about  one  hundred. 

Of  these  victims  the  most  eminent  was  Tschaikovsky, 
the  composer,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  most  charming 
character,  to  whom  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  intro- 
duced me  at  New  York.  One  evening  at  a  dinner-party 
he  poured  out  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  decanter  on  the 
table,  drank  it  down,  and  next  day  was  dead  from  Asiatic 
cholera.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  patients  were,  so  far 
as  I  learned,  almost  entirely  from  the  peasant  class.  Al- 
though boiled  water  was  supplied  for  drinking  purposes, 
and  some  public-spirited  individuals  went  so  far  as  to  set 
out  samovars  and  the  means  of  supplying  hot  tea  to  peas- 
ant workmen,  the  answer  of  one  of  the  muzhiks,  when  told 
that  he  ought  to  drink  boiled  water,  indicated  the  peasant 
view :  *  *  If  God  had  wished  us  to  drink  hot  water,  he  would 
have  heated  the  Neva. '  * 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  POBEDONOSTZEFF  — 1892-1894 

ON  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1892  to  take  charge 
of  the  American  legation,  there  was  one  Russian 
whom  I  more  desired  to  meet  than  any  other— Constan- 
tine  Pobedonostzeff.  For  some  years  various  English 
and  American  reviews  had  been  charging  him  with  big- 
otry, cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and,  indeed,  with  nearly  every 
hateful  form  of  political  crime;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  under  Alexander  III  he  was  the  most  influential  per- 
sonage in  the  empire,  and  that,  though  bearing  the  title  of 
** procurator-general  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,"  he  was 
evidently  no  less  powerful  in  civil  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

As  to  his  history,  it  was  understood  to  oe  as  follows : 
When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander II,— a  young  man  of  gentle  characteristics,  greatly 
resembling  his  father,— died  upon  the  Riviera,  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  was  his  brother  Alexander,  a  stalwart, 
taciturn  guardsman,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
honesty  and  directness,  but  who,  having  never  looked 
forward  to  the  throne,  had  been  brought  up  simply  as  a 
soldier,  with  few  of  the  gifts  and  graces  traditional  among 
the  heirs  of  the  Russian  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine. 

Therefore  it  was  that  it  became  necessary  to  extempo- 
rize for  this  soldier  a  training  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  position  so  unexpectedly  opened  to  him ;  and 
the  man  chosen  as  his  tutor  was  a  professor  at  Moscow, 
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distinguished  as  a  jurist  and  theologian,— a  man  of  re- 
markable force  of  character,  and  devoted  to  Russian  ideas 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Western  ^Europe:  Con- 
stantine  Pobedonostzeff. 

During  the  dark  and  stormy  days  toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  Alexander  II  had  called  in  as  his  main  adviser 
General  Loris-Melikoff,  a  man  of  Armenian  descent,  in 
whom  was  mingled  with  the  shrewd  characteristics  of  his 
race  a  sincere  desire  to  give  to  Russia  a  policy  and  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  modem  ideas. 

The  result  the  world  knows  well.  The  Emperor,  haying 
taken  the  advice  of  this  and  other  councilors,— deeply  pa- 
triotic men  like  Miloutine,  Samarine,  and  Tcherkassky,— 
had  freed  the  serfs  within  his  empire  (twenty  millions  in 
^) ;  had  sanctioned  a  vast  scheme  by  which  they  were  to 
arrive  at  the  possession  of  landed  property;  had  estab- 
lished local  self-government  in  the  various  provinces  of 
his  empire;  had  improved  the  courts  of  law;  had  intro- 
duced Western  ideas  into  legal  procedure;  had  greatly 
mitigated  the  severities  formerly  exercised  toward  the 
Jews;  and  had  made  all  ready  to  promulgate  a  constitu- 
tion on  his  approaching  birthday. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  nihilistic  sect.  What  more 
they  wanted  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Russia  even  then  had  arrived  at  a  stage  of  civili- 
zation when  the  institutions  which  Alexander  II  had  al* 
ready  conceded  could  be  adopted  with  profit ;  but  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anarchic  movement,  with  their  vague  longings 
for  fruit  on  the  day  the  tree  was  planted,  decreed  tJie 
Emperor's  death— the  assassination  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factor that  Russia  has  ever  known,  one  of  the  greatest  that 
humanity  has  known.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  fearful 
crime  fever  committed  against  liberty  and  freedom ;  for  it 
blasted  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  doubtless  for  many  generations. 

On  this  the  sturdy  young  guardsman  became  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  It  is  related  by  men  conversant 
with  Russian  affairs  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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imperial  councilors,  Loris-Melikoif,  believing  that  the 
young  sovereign  would  be  led  by  filial  reverence  to  con- 
tinue the  liberal  policy  to  which  the  father  had  devoted 
his  life,  made  a  speech  taking  this  for  granted,  and  that 
the  majority  of  those  present,  including  the  Emperor, 
seemed  in  accord  with  him ;  when  suddenly  thei:e  arose  a 
tall,  gaunt,  scholarly  man,  who  at  first  very  simply,  but 
finally  very  eloquently,  presented  a  different  view.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  Pobedohostzeff 
told  the  Emperor  that  aU  so-called  liberal  measures,  in- 
cluding the  constitution,  were  a  delusion;  that,  though 
such  things  might  be  suited  to  Western  Europe,  they  were 
not  suited  to  Russia ;  that  the  constitution  of  that  empire 
had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  will  of  the  autocrat, 
directed  by  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  that  no  other  constitution  was  possible  in  Russia ; 
that  this  alone  was  fitted  to  the  traditions,  the  laws,  the 
ideas  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  various 
races  under  the  Russian  scepter;  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  constitutional  liberty,  so  called,  had  already 
shown  itself  an  absurdity ;  that  socialism,  anarchism,  and 
nihilism,  with  their  plots  and  bombs,  were  appearing  in 
all  quarters;  that  murder  was  plotted  against  rulers  of 
nations  everywhere,  the  best  of  presidents  having  been 
assassinated  in  the  very  country  where  free  institutions 
were  supposed  to  have  taken  the  most  complete  hold ;  that 
the  principle  of  authority  in  human  government  was  to  be 
saved ;  and  that  this  principle  existed  as  an  effective  force 
only  in  Russia. 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  carried  all  before  it.  As  its 
immediate  result  came  the  retirement  of  Loris-Melikoff, 
followed  by  his  death  not  long  afterward;  the  entrance 
of  Pobedonostzeff  among  the  most  cherished  councilors 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  suppression  of  the  constitution ;  the 
discouragement  of  every  liberal  tendency ;  and  that  fanat- 
ical reaction  which  has  been  in  full  force  ever  since. 

This  was  the  man  whom  I  especially  desired  to  see  and 
to  imderstand ;  and  therefore  it  was  tliat  I  was  very  glad 
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to  receive  from  the  State  Department  instructions  to  con- 
snlt  with  him  regarding  some  rather  delicate  matters 
needing  adjustment  between  the  Greek  Church  and  our 
authorities  in  Alaska,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Russia  at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

I  found  him,  as  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  crown, 
residing  in  a  ministerial  palace,  but  still  retaining,  in 
large  measure,  his  old  quality  of  professor.  About  him 
was  a  beautiful  library,  with  every  evidence  of  a  love 
for  art  and  literature.  I  had  gone  into  his  presence 
with  many , feelings  of  doubt.  Against  no  one  in  Rus- 
sia had  charges  so  bitter  been  made  in  my  hearing:  it 
was  universally  insisted  that^he  was  responsible  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Poland,  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Finland,  of 
the  Stundists  in  Central  Russia,  and  of  the  dissenting 
sects  everywhere.  He  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  English 
reviews  as  the  '  *  Torquemada  of  the  nineteenth  century, ' ' 
and  this  epithet  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  fitting. 

I  found  him  a  scholarly,  kindly  man,  ready  to  discuss 
the  business  which  I  brought  before  him,  and  showing  a 
wide  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  were  few,  if  any, 
doctrines,  either  political  or  theological,  which  we  held  in 
common,  but  he  seemed  inclined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
government  as  fully  and  fairly  as  he  could ;  and  thus  was 
begun  one  of  the  most  interesting  acquaintances  I  have 
ever  made. 

His  usual  time  of  receiving  his  friends  was  on  Sunday 
evening  between  nine  and  twelve ;  and  very  many  such 
evenings  I  passed  in  his  study,  discussing  with  him,  over 
glasses  of  fragrant  Russian  tea,  every  sort  of  question 
with  the  utm^t  freedom. 

I  soon  found  that  his  reasons  for  that  course  of  action 
to  which  the  world  so  generally  objects  are  not  so  super- 
ficial as  they  are  usually  thought.  The  repressive  policy 
which  he  has  so  earnestly  adopted  is  based  not  merely 
upon  his  views  as  a  theologian,  but  upon  his  convictions 
as  a  statesman.    While,  as  a  Russo-Greek  churchman,  he 
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regards  the  established  church  of  the  empire  as  the  form! 
of  Christianity  most  primitive  and  pure;  and  while  he 
sees  in  its  ritual,  in  its  art,  and  in  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  worship  the  nearest  approach  to  his  ideals,  he  looks 
at  it  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman— as  the 
greatest  cementing  power  of  the  vast  empire  through 
which  it  is  spread. 

This  being  the  case,  he  naturally  opposes  all  other  re- 
ligious bodies  in  Russia  as  not  merely  inflicting  injury 
upon  Christianity,  but  as  tending  to  the  political  disin- 
tegration of  the  empire.  Never,  in  any  of  our  cpnversa^ 
tions,  did  I  hear  him  speak  a  harsh  word  of  any  other 
church  or  of  any  religious  ideas  opposed  to  his  own ;  but 
it  was  clear  that  he  regarded  Protestants  and  dissident 
sects  generally  as  but  agents  in  the  progress  of  disinte- 
gi^'ation  which,  in  Western  Europe,  seemed  approaching  a 
crisis,  and  that  he  considered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  as  practically  a  political  machine  managed  by 
a  hierarchy  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  Russian  Empire 
and  to  Russian  influence  everywhere. 

In  discussing  his  own  church,  he  never  hesitated  to 
speak  plainly  of  its  evident  shortcomings.  Unquestion- 
ably, one  of  the  wishes  nearest  his  heart  is  to  reform  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  up  among  its  clergy,  especially 
in  their  personal  habits.  Here,  too,  is  a  reason  for  any 
repressive  policy  which  he  may  have  exercised  against 
other  religious  bodies.  Everything  that  detracts  from  the 
established  Russo-Greek  Church  detracts  from  the  rev- 
enues of  its  clergy,  and,  as  these  are  pitifully  small,  aids 
to  keep  the  priests  and  their  fftmilies  in  the  low  condition 
from  which  he  is  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  raise  them. 
As  regards  the  severe  policy  inaugurated  by  Alexander 
III  against  the  Jews  of  the  empire,  which  Pobedonostzeff , 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  supposed  to  have  inspired, 
he  seemed  to  have  no  harsh  feelings  against  Israelites  as 
such ;  but  his  conduct  seemed  based  upon  a  theory  which, 
in  various  conversations,  he  presented  with  much  force: 
namely,  that  Russia,  having  within  its  borders  more  Jews 
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than  exist  in  all  the  world  besides^  and  having  suffered 
greatly  from  these  as  from  an  organization  really  inca- 
pable of  assimilation  with  the  body  politic,  must  pursue 
a  repressive  policy  toward  them  and  isolate  them  in  order 
to  protect  its  rural  population. 

While  he  was  very  civil  in  his  expressions  regarding 
the  United  States,  he  clearly  considered  all  Western  civili- 
zation a  failure.  He  seemed  to  anticipate,  before  long,  a 
collapse  in  the  systems  and  institutions  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. To  him  socialism  and  anarchism,  with  all  they 
imply,  were  but  symptoms  of  a  wide-spread  political  and 
social  disease— indications  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
destined  to  end  a  civilization  which,  having  rejected  or- 
thodoxy, had  cast  aside  authority,  given  the  force  of  law 
to  the  whimsies  of  illiterate  majorities,  and  acc^ted,  as 
the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  unthinking  mobs,  blind  to 
their  own  interests  and  utterly  incapable  of  working  otit 
their  own  good.  It  was  evident  that  he  regarded  Russia 
as  representing  among  the  natidns  the  idea  of  Heaven- 
given  and  church-anointed  authority,  as  the  empire  des- 
tined to  save  the  principle  of  divine  right  and  the  rule  of 
the  fittest. 

Revolutionary  efforts  in  Russia  he  discussed  calmly. 
Referring  to  Loris-Melikoff,  the  representative  of  the 
principles  most  strongly  opposed  to  his  own,  no  word  of 
censure  escaped  him.  The  only  evidence  of  deep  feeling 
on  this  subject  he  ever  showed  in  my  presence  was  when 
he  referred  to  the  writings  of  a  well-known  Russian  refu- 
gee in  London,  and  said,  *  *  He  is  a  murderer. ' ' 

As  to  public  instruction,*  he  evidently  held  to  the  idea 
so  thoroughly  carried  out  in  Russia:  namely,  that  the 
upper  class,  which  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  state, 
should  be  highly  educated,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
need  no  education  beyond  what  will  keep  them  contented 
in  the  humble  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them.  A  very  curious  example  of  his  conservatism  I 
noted  in  his  remarks  regarding  the  droshkies  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    The  droshky-drivers  are  Russian  peasants. 
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simple  and,  as  a  rule,  pious ;  rarely  failing  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  passing  a  church  or  shrine,  or  at  any 
other  moment  which  seems  to  them  solemn.  They  are  pos- 
sibly picturesque,  but  certainly  dirty,  in  their  clothing 
and  in  all  their  surroundings.  A  conveyance  more 
wretched  than  the  ordinary  street-droshky  of  a  Russian 
city  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  measures  had  been 
proposed  for  improving  this  system ;  but  he  could  see  no 
use  in  them.  The  existing  system  was  thoroughly  Russian, 
and  that  was  enough.  It  appealed  to  his  conservatism. 
The  droshky-drivers,  with  their  Russian  caps,  their  long 
liair  and  beards,  their  picturesque  caftans,  and  their  def- 
erential demeanor,  satisfied  his  esthetic  sense. 

What  seemed  to  me  a  clash  'between  his  orthodox  con-^ 
servatism  on  one  side,  and  Bis  Russian  pride  on  the  other, 
I  discovered  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Moscow,  in 
which  I  had  sundry  walks  and  talks  with  Tolstoi.  On  my 
alluding  to  this,  he  showed  some  interest.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  from  the 
great  novelist,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  evident  that  he  took 
pride  in  him.  He  naturally  considered  Tolstoi  as  hope- 
lessly wrong  in  all  his  fundamental  ideas,  and  yet  was 
himSelf  too  much  of  a  man  of  letters  not  to  recognize  in 
his  brilliant  countryman  one  of  the  glories  of  Russia. 

But  the^most  curious— indeed,  the  most  amazing— reve- 
lation of  the  man  I  found  in  his  love  for  American  liter- 
ature. He  is  a  wide  reader;  and,  in  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  reading,  American  authors  were  evidently  among 
those  he  preferred.  Of  these  his  favorites  were  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  and,  above  all,  Emerson.  Curious,  indeed^ 
was  it  to  learn  that  this  *  *  arch-persecutor, ' '  this  *  ^  Torque- 
mada  of  the  nineteenth  century, ' '  this  man  whose  hand  is 
especially  heavy  upon  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  dis- 
senters throughout  the  empire,  whose  name  is  spoken  with 
abhorrence  by  millions  within  the  empire  and  without  it, 
still  reads,  as  his  favorite  author,  the  jrfiilosopher  of  Con-? 
cord.  He  told  me  that  the  first  book  which  he  ever  trans- 
lated into  Russian  was  Thomas  a  Kempis's  ^'Imitation 
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of  Christ";  and  of  that  he  gave  me  the  Latin  original 
from  which  he  made  his  translation^  with  a  copy  of  the 
translation  itself.  Bnt  he  also  told  me  that  the  next  book 
he  translated  was  a  volume  of  Emerson 's  *  *  Essays, ' '  and 
he  added  that  for  years  there  had  always  lain  open  upon 
his  study  table  a  volume  of  Emerson's  writings. 

There  is,  thus  clearly,  a  relation  of  his  mind  to  the 
literature  of  the  Western  world  very  foreign  to  his  feel- 
ings regarding  Western  religious  ideas.  This  can  be  ac- 
counted for  perhaps  by  his  own  character  as  a  man  of 
letters.  That  he  has  a  distinct  literary  gift  is  certain.  I 
have  in  my  possession  sundry  articles  of  his,  and  espe- 
cially a  poem  in  manuscript,  which  show  real  poetic  feel- 
ing and  a  marked  power  6f  expression.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  though  so  addicted'  to  English  and  American 
literature,  he  utterly  refuses  to  converse  in  our  language. 
His  medium  of  communication  with  foreigners  is  always 
French.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  would  not  use  our 
language  in  conversation,  he  answered  that  he  had  learned 
it  from  books,  and  that  his  pronunciation  of  it  would  ex- 
pose him  to  ridicule. 

In  various  circles  in  St.  Petersburg  I  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  hypocrite,  but  a  simple  sense  of  justice  conipels 
me  to  declare  this  accusation  unjust.  He  indeed  retires 
into  a  convent  for  a  portion  of  every  year  to  join  the 
monks  in  their  austerities ;  but  this  practice  is,  I  believe, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  On  returning 
from  one  of  these  visits,  he  brought  to  my  wife  a  large 
Easter  egg  of  lacquered  work,  exquisitely  illuminated. 
I  have  examined,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  best  periods  of  mediaeval  art;  but  in 
no  one  of  them  have  I  found  anything  in  the  way  of 
illumination  more  perfect  than  this  which  he  brought 
from  his  monkish  brethren.  In  nothing  did  he  seem  to 
unbend  more  than  in  his  unfeigned  love  for  religious  art 
as  it  exists  in  Russia.  He  discussed  with  me  one  evening 
sundry  photographs  of  the  new  religious  paintings  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kieff  in  a  spirit  which  revealed  this  feel- 
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ing  for  religious  art  as  one  of  the  deepest  characteristics 
of  his  nature- 
He  was  evidently  equally  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of 
religious  literature.  Giving  me  various  books  containing 
the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  Psalms  and  upon  the 
church  hymnology. 

The  same  esthetic  side  of  his  nature  was  evident  at 
various  great  church  ceremonies.  It  has  happened  to  me 
to  see  Pius  IX  celebrate  mass,  both  at  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Peter's  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  of  Easter  at  the  Roman 
basilicas,  and  at  the  time  it  was  hard  to  conceive  anything 
of  the  kind  more  impressive ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
church  functions,  on  the  whole,  more  imposing  than  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my 
first  visit  to  Russia,  and  various  imperial  weddings,  fu- 
nerals, name-days,  and  the  like,  during  my  second  visit. 
On  such  occasions  Pobedonostzeflf  frequently  came  over 
from  his  position  among  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
explain  to  us  the  significance  of  this  or  that  feature  in  the 
ritual  of  music.  It  was  plain  that  these  things  touched 
what  was  deepest  in  him ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  church  is  sincere. 

Nor  were  these  impressions  made  upon  me  alone.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  present  to  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
journalists  our  country  has  produced— Charles  A.  Dana, 
a  man  who  could  discuss  on  even  terms  with  anv  Eu- 
ropean  statesman  all  the  leading  modern  questions.  Dana 
had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  many  great 
men ;  but  it  was  plain  to  see— what  he  afterward  acknow- 
ledged to  me— that  he  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  this 
eminent  Russian.  The  talk  of  two  such  men  threw  new 
light  upon  the  characteristics  of  Pobedonostzeff,  and 
strengthened  my  impression  of  his  intellectual  sincerity. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
to  other  churches  I  spoke  to  him  at  various  times,  and 
found  in  him  no  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  them.    The 
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nearest  approach  to  such  a  feeling  appeared,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  in  sundry  references  to  the  Greek  Church 
as  it  exists  in  Greece.  In  these  he  showed  a  spirit  much 
like  that  which  used  to  be  common  among  High-church 
Episcopalians  in  speaking  of  Low-church  '^Evangelicals/' 
Mindful  of  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  come  into  closer  relations  with  the  Russian 
branch'  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  at  various  times  broached 
that  subject,  and  the  glimpses  I  obtained  of  his  feeling 
regarding  it  surprised  me.  Previously  to  these  inter- 
views I  had  supposed  that  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  friendly  relations  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
church  universal  had  its  origin  in  the  ^^filioque"  clause  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  As  is  well  known,  the  Eastern  Church 
adheres  to  that  creed  in  its  original  form,--the  form  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  '  *  proceeding  from 
the  Father,"— whereas  the  Western  Church  adopts  the 
additional  words,  **and  from  the  Son.''  That  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  is  very  tenacious  of  its  position  in  this  re- 
spect, and  considers  the  position  of  the  Western  Church — 
Catholic  and  Protestant— as  savoring  of  blasphemy,  is 
well  known;  and  there  was  a  curious  evidence  of  this 
during  my  second  stay  in  Russia.  Twice  during  that 
time  I  heard  the  **Missa  Solennis"  of  Beethoven.  It 
was  first  given  by  a  splendid  choir  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors.  That  being  in  Finland, 
which  is  mainly  Lutheran,  the  Creed  was  sung  in  its 
Western  form.  Naturally,  on  going  to  hear  it  given  by 
a  great  choir  at  St  Petersburg,  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  this  famous  clause  would  be  dealt  with.  In  various 
l)arts  of  the  audience  were  priests  of  the  Russo-Greek 
faith,  yet  there  were  very  many  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
and  I  watched  with  some  interest  the  approach  of  the  pas- 
sage containing  the  disputed  words ;  but  when  we  reached 
this  it  was  wholly  omitted.  Any  allusion  to  the  *' proces- 
sion''  was  evidently  forbidden.  Great,  therefore,  was  my 
surprise  when,  on  my  asking  Pobedonostzeff,*  as  the  rep- 

1 1  find,  in  a  letter  from  Pobedonostzeff,  that  he  spells  his 

name  a8  l>er«  jwinted. 
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resentative  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Synod  of  the  empire,— 
the  highest  assemblage  in  the  church,  and  he  the  most 
influential  man  in  it,  really  controlling  archbishops  and 
bishops  throughout  the  empire,— whether  the  ^^filioque" 
clause  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  union,  he  replied, 
*  *  Not  at  all ;  that  is  simply  a  question  of  dialectics.  But 
with  whom  are  we  to  unite?  Shall  it  be  with  the  High- 
ehurchmen,the  Broad-churchmen, or  the  Low-churchmen? 
These  are  three  different  bodies  of  men  with  distinctly 
different  ideas  of  church  order;  indeed,  with  distinctly 
different  creeds.  Which  of  these  is  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  regard  as  the  representative  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion!" I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  union,  if  it 
took  place  at  all,  must  be  based  on  ideas  and  beliefs  that 
underlie  all  these  distinctions;  but  he  still  returned  to 
his  original  proposition,  which  was  that  union  is  impos- 
sible until  a  more  distinct  basis  than  any  now  attainable 
can  be  arrived  at. 

I  suggested  to  him  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  his 
making  the  acquaintance  of  leading  Englishmen;  but  to 
this  he  answered  that  at  his  time  of  life  he  had  no  leisure 
for  such  a  recreation;  that  his  duties  absolutely  for- 
bade it. 

In  regard  to  relations  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church  on 
our  own  continent,  he  seemed  to  speak  with  great  pleasure 
of  the  treatment  that  sundry  Russian  bishops  had  received 
among  us.  He  read  me  letters  from  a  member  of  the 
Russo-Greek  hierarchy,  full  of  the  kindliest  expressions 
toward  Americans,  and  especially  acknowledging  their 
friendly  reception  of  him  and  of  his  ministrations.  Both 
the  archbishop  in  his  letter,  and  Pobedonostzeff  in  his 
talk,  were  very  much  amused  over  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  extending  various  other  courtesies  to  the  arch- 
bishop, offered  him  cigars. 

He  discussed  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  ^*Holy 
Orthodox  Church''  into  the  United  States,  but  always 
disclaimed  all  zeal  in  religious  propagandism,  saying  that 
the  church  authorities  had  quite  enough  work  to  do  in  ex- 
tending and  fortifying  the  church  throughout  the  Russian 

II. -u 
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Empire.    He  said  that  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  impeml 
dominions  in  Asia  seemed  more  inclined  to  Mohammedan 
ism  than  to  Christianity,  and  gave  as  the  probable  reastjc 
the  fact  that  the  former  faith  is  much  the  simpler  of 
the  two.    He  was  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
the  Congress  of  Religions  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  mildly  humorous  view  of  it  as 
one  of  the  droll  inventions  of  the  time. 

He  appeared  to  hold  our  nation  as  a  problem  apart. 
and  was,  perhaps,  too  civil  in  his  conversations  with  me 
to  include  it  in  the  same  condemnation  with  tJie  natioDi^ 
of  Western  Europe  which  had,  in  his  opinion,  gone  hoi)e- 
lessly  wrong.    He  also  seemed  drawn  to  us  by  his  admi- 
ration for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell.     When  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  edition  of  Lowell's  ** Letters"  came  out 
I  at  once  took  it  to  him.     It  evidently  gave  him  great 
pleasure— perhaps  because  it  revealed  to  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent civilization,  life,  and  personality  from  anything 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.    Still,  America  seemed 
to  be  to  him  a  sort  of  dreamland.    He  constantly  returned 
to  Russian  affairs  as  to  the  great  realities  of  the  world. 
Discussing,  as  we  often  did,  the  condition  and  future  of 
the  wild  tribes  and  nations  within  the  Asiatic  limits  of 
the  empire,  he  betrayed  no  desire  either  for  crusades  or 
for  intrigues  to  convert  them;  he  simply  spoke  of  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  church  in  civilizing  them. 

I  recall  a  brilliant  but  denunciatory  article,  published 
in  one  of  the  English  reviews  some  time  since  by  a  well- 
known  nihilist,  which  contained,  in  the  midst  of  various 
charges  against  the  Russian  statesman,  a  description  of 
his  smile,  which  was  characterized  as  forbidding,  and 
even  ghastly.  I  watched  for  this  smile  with  much  interest, 
but  it  never  came.  A  smile  upon  his  face  I  have  often 
seen ;  but  it  was  a  kindly  smile,  with  no  trace  of  anything 
ghastly  or  cruel  in  it. 

He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  old 
professorial  friends,  and  one  of  them  he  once  brought  to 
my  table.    This  was  a  professor  of  history,  deeply  con- 
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versant  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire;  and  we  discussed 
the  character  and  career  of  Catherine  II.  The  two  men 
together  brought  out  a  mass  of  curious  information, 
throwing  a  strange  light  into  transactions  which  only 
the  most  recent  historians  are  beginning  to  understand, 
among  these  the  assassination  of  Czar  Peter  III,  Cather- 
ine 's  husband.  On  one  occasion  when  Pobedonostzeff  was 
visiting  me  I  tested  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  a  matter 
of  special  interest,  and  obtained  a  new  side-light  upon  his 
theory  of  the  universe.  There  is  at  present  on  the  island 
of  Cronstadt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  a  Russo-Greek 
priest.  Father  Ivan,  who  enjoys  throughout  the  empire  a 
vast  reputation  as  a  saintly  worker  of  miracles.  This 
priest  has  a  very  spiritual  and  kindly  face ;  is  known  to  re- 
ceive vast  sums  for  the  poor,  which  he  distributes  among 
them  while  he  himself  remains  in  poverty;  and  is  sup- 
posed not  merely  by  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
but  by  those  of  other  religious  bodies,  to  work  frequent 
miracles  of  healing.  I  was  assured  by  persons  of  the  high- 
est character— and  those  not  only  Russo-Greek  church- 
men, but  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans— that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  these  miracles,  and 
various  examples  were  given  me.  So  great  is  Father 
Ivan 's  reputation  in  this  respect  that  he  is  in  constant  de- 
mand in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  even  summoned- 
to  Livadia  during  the  last  illness  of  the  late  Emperor. 
Whenever  he  appears  in  public  great  crowds  surround 
him,  seeking  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.  His  pic- 
ture is  to  be  seen  with  the  portraits  of  the  saints  in  vast 
numbers  of  Russian  homes,  from  the  palaces  of  the  high- 
est nobles  to  the  cottages  of  the  humblest  peasants. 

It  happened  to  me  on  one  occasion  to  have  an  experience 
which  I  have  related  elsewhere,  but  which  is  repeated  here 
as  throwing  light  on  the  ideas  of  the  Russian  statesman. 

On  my  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  my  attention  was  at 
once  aroused  by  the  portraits  of  Father  Ivan.  They 
ranged  from  photographs  absolutely  true  to  life,  which 
revealed  a  plain,  shrewd,  kindly  face,  to  those  which  were 
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idealized  until  they  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  con- 
ventional representations  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  reception-rooms  of 
the  Northern  capital,  the  subject  of  Father  Ivan's  mira- 
cles having  been  introduced,  a  gentleman  in  very  high 
social  position,  and  entirely  trustworthy,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: **  There  is  something  very  surprising  about  these 
miracles.  I  am  slow  to  believe  in  them ;  but  there  is  one 
of  them  which  is  overwhelming  and  absolutely  true.  The 
late  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archbishop  Isidore, 
loved  quiet,  and  was  very  averse  to  anything  which  could 
possibly  cause  scandal.  Hearing  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  Father  Ivan,  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence  and 
sternly  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  all  the  things 
which  had  given  rise  to  these  reported  miracles,  as  sure 
to  create  scandal,  and  with  this  injunction  dismissed  him. 
Hardly  had  the  priest  left  the  room  when  the  archbishop 
was  struck  with  blindness,  and  he  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  priest  returned  and  restored  his  sight  by 
intercessory  prayer.*'  When  I  asked  the  gentleman  giv- 
ing this  account  if  he  directly  knew  these  facts,  he  replied 
that  he  was,  of  course,  not  present  when  the  miracle  was 
wrought;  but  that  he  had  the  facts  immediately  from 
persons  who  knew  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and,  indeed,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  matter  of  generaMcnowledge. 

Sometime  afterward,  being  at  an  afternoon  reception 
in  one  of  the  greater  embassies,  I  brought  up  the  same 
subject,  when  an  eminent  general  spoke  as  follows:  **I 
am  not  inclined  to  believe  in  miracles,— in  fact,  am  rather 
skeptical;  but  the  proofs  of  those  wrought  by  Father 
Ivan  are  overwhelming."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  late  metropolitan  archbishop  was  a  man  who  loved 
quiet  and  disliked  scandal;  that  on  this  account  he  had 
summoned  Father  Ivan  to  his  palace,  and  ordered  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  conduct  which  had  caused  the  reports 
concerning  his  miraculous  powers ;  and  then,  with  a  wave 
of  his  arm,  had  dismissed  him.    The  priest  left  the  room, 
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and  from  that  moment  the  archbishop's  arm  was  para- 
lyzed; and  it  remained  so  until  the  penitent  prelate  sum- 
moned the  priest  again,  by  whose  prayers  the  arm  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  usefulness.  There  was  present  at  the 
time  another  person  besides  myself  who  had  heard  the 
previous  statement  as  to  the  blindness  of  the  archbishop ; 
and,  on  our  both  asking  the  general  if  he  was  sure  that  the 
archbishop's  arm  was  paralyzed  as  stated,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  doubt  it,  as  he  had  the  account  directly 
from  persons  entirely  trustworthy  who  were  cognizant  of 
all  the  facts. 

Sometime  later,  meeting  Pobedonostzeflf,  I  asked  him 
which  of  these  stories  was  correct.  He  answered  im- 
mediately, ^'Neither:  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I 
saw  the  Archbishop  Isidore  constantly  down  to  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  and  no  such  event  ever  occurred.  He 
was  never  paralyzed  and  never  blind.'*  But  the  great 
statesman  and  churchman  then  went  on  to  say  that,  al- 
though this  story  was  untrue,  there  were  a  multitude  of 
others  quite  as  remarkable  in  which  he  believed;  and  he 
gave  me  a  number  of  legends  showing  that  Father  Ivan 
possessed  supernatural  knowledge  and  miraculous  powers. 
These  he  unfolded  to  me  with  much  detail,  and  with  such 
an  accent  of  conviction  that  we  seemed  surrounded  by  a 
mediaBval  atmosphere  in  which  signs  and  wonders  were 
the  most  natural  things  in  the  world. 

As  to  his  action  on  politics  since  my  leaving  Russia, 
the  powejr  which  he  exercised  over  Alexander  III  has 
evidently  been  continued  during  the  reign  of  the  young 
Nicholas  II.  In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  he  seems  to  be, 
to-day,  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  party. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
Count  Miinster,  in  his  frequent  diatribes  against  its 
whole  purpose,  and  especially  against  arbitration,  was 
wont  to  insist  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  scheme  prepared 
by  Pobedonostzeff  to  embarrass  Germany ;  that,  as  Russia 
was  always  wretchedly  unready  with  her  army,  The 
Hague  Conference  was  simply  a  trick  for  gaining  time 
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against  her  rivals  who  kept  up  better  military  prepara- 
tions. There  may  have  been  truth  in  part  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  motive  of  the  great  Russian  statesman  in  fa- 
voring the  conference  was  probably  not  so  much  to  gain 
time  for  the  army  as  to  gain  money  for  the  church.  With 
his  intense  desire  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian 
orthodox  clergy,  and  thus  to  raise  them  somewhat  above 
their  present  low  condition,  he  must  have  groaned  over 
the  enormous  sums  spent  by  his  government  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  almost  every  item  of  expenditure  for  its 
vast  army— changes  made  in  times  of  profound  peace, 
simply  to  show  that  Russia  was  keeping  her  army  abreast 
of  those  of  her  sister  nations.  Hence  came  the  expressed 
Russian  desire  to  **keep  people  from  inventing  things." 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  while  the  idea  under- 
lying the  Peace  Conference  came  originally  from  Jean 
de  Bloch,  there  must  have  been  powerful  aid  from  Pobe- 
donostzeff.  So  much  of  good— and,  indeed,  of  great  good 
—we  may  attribute  to  him  as  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  seem  to  be  equal 
reason  for  attributing  to  him,  in  these  latter  days,  a  fear- 
ful mass  of  evil.  To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  her  dealings  with  Finland  thus 
far  form  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  history  of  the 
empire.  Whether  he  originated  this  iniquity  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  but  when,  in  1892, 1  first  saw  the  new  Russian 
cathedral  rising  on  the  heights  above  Helsingfors,— a 
structure  vastly  more  imposing  than  any  warranted  by 
the  small  number  of  the  ** orthodox"  in  Finland,— with  its 
architecture  of  the  old  Muscovite  type,  symbolical  of  fe- 
tishism, I  could  not  but  recognize  his  hand  in  it.  It 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  reli- 
gious aggression  on  the  Lutheran  Finlanders,  which  must 
logically  be  followed  by  political  and  military  aggression ; 
and,  in  view  of  his  agency  in  this  as  in  everything  reac- 
tionary, I  did  not  wonder  at  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  not  long  afterward. 
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During  my  recent  stay  in  Germany  he  visited  me  at  the 
Berlin  Embassy.  He  was,  as  of  old,  apparently  gentle, 
kindly,  interested  in  literature,  not  interested  to  any  great 
extent  in  current  Western  politics.  This  gentle,  kindly 
manner  of  his  brought  back  forcibly  to  my  mind  a  remark 
of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women  I  met  in  Russia,  a 
princess  of  ancient  lineage,  who  ardently  desired  reason- 
able reforms,  and  who,  when  I  mentioned  to  her  a  report 
that  Pobedonostzeff  was  weary  of  political  life,  and  was 
about  to  retire  from  office  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  said :  ' '  Don 't,  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  that ; 
for  I  have  always  noticed  that  whenever  such  a  report  is 
circulated,  it  is  followed  by  some  new  scheme  of  his,  even 
more  infernal  than  those  preceding  it. ' ' 

So  much  for  the  man  who,  during  the  present  reign, 
seems  one  of  the  main  agents  in  holding  Russian  policy 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  is  indeed  a  study.  The  descrip- 
tive epithet  which  clings  to  him— **  the  Torquemada  of 
the  nineteenth  century"— he  once  discussed  with  me  in 
no  unkindly  spirit;  indeed,  in  as  gentle  a  spirit  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  His  life  furnishes  a  most  interesting 
study  in  churchmanship,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  human 
nature,  and  shows  how  some  of  the  men  most  severely 
condemned  by  modern  historians— great  persecutors,  in- 
quisitors, and  the  like— may  have  based  their  actions  on 
theories  the  world  has  little  understood,  and  may  have 
had  as  little  conscious  ferocity  as  their  more  tolerant 
neighbors. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

WALKS  AND  TALKS  WITH  TOLSTOI— MARCH,  18»4 

REVISITING  Moscow  after  an  absence  of  thirty-five 
years,  the  most  surprising  thing  to  me  was  that 
there  had  been  so  little  change.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  gallery  of  Russian  art,  and  the  bazaar  opposite  the 
sacred  gate  of  the  Kremlin,  things  seemed  as  I  had  left 
them  just  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  There 
were  the  same  unkempt  streets ;  the  same  peasantry  clad 
ID  sheepskins;  the  same  troops  of  beggars,  sturdy  and 
dirty;  the  same  squalid  crowds  crossing  themselves  be- 
fore the  images  at  the  street  corners ;  the  same  throngs  of 
worshipers  knocking  their  heads  against  the  pavements 
of  churches ;  and  above  all  loomed,  now  as  then,  the  tower 
of  Ivan  and  the  domes  of  St.  Basil,  gloomy,  gaudy,  and 
barbaric.  Only  one  change  had  taken  place  which  in- 
terested me:  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia, 
a  man  of  world-wide  fame  in  literature  and  thought  was 
abiding  there— Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  with  my  secretary 
to  his  weekly  reception.  As  we  entered  his  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  two  servants  in  evening  dress  came 
forward,  removed  our  fur  coats,  and  opened  the  doors 
into  the  reception-room  of  the  master.  Then  came  a  sur- 
prise. His  living-room  seemed  the  cabin  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  It  was  wainscoted  almost  rudely  and  furnished 
very  simply;  and  there  approached  us  a  tall,  gaunt 
Russian,  unmistakably  born  to  command,  yet  clad  as  a 
peasant,  his  hair  thrown  back  over  his  ears  on  either  side, 
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his  flowing  blouse  kept  together  by  a  leathern  girdle, 
his  high  jack-boots  completing  the  costume.  This  was 
Tolstoi. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kindly  than  his  greeting.  While 
his  dress  was  that  of  a  peasant,  his  bearing  was  the  very 
opposite ;  for,  instead  of  the  depressed,  demure,  hangdog 
expression  of  the  average  muzhik,  his  manner,  though 
cordial,  was  dignified  and  impressive.  Having  given  us 
a  hearty  welcome,  he  made  us  acquainted  with  various 
other  guests.  It  was  a  singular  assemblage.  There  were 
foreigners  in  evening  dress,  Moscow  professors  in  any 
dress  they  liked,  and  a  certain  number  of  youth,  evidently 
disciples,  who,  though  clearly  not  of  the  peasant  class, 
wore  the  peasant  costume.  I  observed  these  with  interest, 
but  certainly  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
master  they  communicated  nothing  worth  preserving; 
they  seemed  to  show  ' '  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without 
the  inspiration. ' ' 

The  professors  were  much  more  engaging.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  has  in  its  teaching  body  several  strong 
men,  and  some  of  these  were  present.  One  of  them,  whose 
department  was  philosophy,  especially  interested  and  en- 
couraged me  by  assurances  that  the  movement  of  Russian 
philosophy  is  * '  back  to  Kant. ' '  In  the  strange  welter  of 
whims  and  dreams  which  one  finds  in  Russia,  this  was  to 
me  an  unexpected  evidence  of  healthful  thought. 

Naturally,  I  soon  asked  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  the  count  escorted  us  through  a  series  of 
rooms  to  a  salon  furnished  much  like  any  handsome  apart- 
ment in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  countess,  with 
other  ladies,  all  in  full  evening  dress,  received  us  cor- 
dially. This  sudden  transition  from  the  peasant  cabin 
of  the  master  to  these  sumptuous  rooms  of  the  mistress 
was  startling ;  it  seemed  like  scene-shifting  at  a  theater. 

After  some  friendly  talk,  all  returned  to  the  rooms  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  where  tea  was  served  at  a  long 
table  from  the  bubbling  brazen  urn— the  samovar;  and 
though  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  guests,  nothing 
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could  be  more  informal.  All  was  simple,  kindly,  and  un- 
restrained. 

My  first  question  was  upon  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Our  American  legation  had  corresponded  with  Count 
Tolstoi  and  his  family  as  to  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
famine  fund  sent  from  the  United  States,  hence  this  sub- 
ject naturally  arose  at  the  outset.  He  said  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  was  still  very  bad;  that  they  had 
very  generally  eaten  their  draught-animals,  burned  por- 
tions of  their  buildings  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  and 
reduced  themselves  to  hopeless  want.  On  my  suggesting 
that  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  might  help 
matters,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  but  little  effect, 
since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  product  of  Russian 
agriculture  is  consumed  abroad.  This  led  him  to  speak 
of  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  had  visited  the 
famine-stricken  districts,  and,  while  he  referred  kindly  to 
them  all,  he  seemed  especially  attracted  by  the  Quaker 
John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  England,  the  author  of  the 
wonderful  little  French  dictionary.  This  led  him  to  say 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  Quakers  in  everything  save 
their  belief  in  property;  that  in  this  they  were  utterly 
illogical;  that  property  presupposes  force  to  protect  it. 
I  remarked  that  most  American  Quakers  knew  nothing 
of  such  force ;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  save  during  our  Civil  War,  and  that  probably 
not  one  in  hundreds  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  soldier  at  all. 
He  answered,  **But  you  forget  the  policeman."  He  evi- 
dently put  policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  same  category — 
as  using  force  to  protect  property,  and  therefore  to  be 
alike  abhorred. 

I  found  that  to  his  disbelief  in  any  right  of  ownership 
literary  property  formed  no  exception.  He  told  me  that, 
in  his  view,  he  had  no  right  to  receive  money  for  the  per- 
mission to  print  a  book.  To  this  I  naturally  answered 
that  by  carrying  out  this  doctrine  he  would  simply  lav- 
ish large  sums  upon  publishers  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  many  of  them  rich  and  some  of  them 
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piratical;  and  that  in  my  opinion  he  would  do  a  much 
better  thing  by  taking  the  full  value  of  his  copyrights  and 
bestowing  the  proceeds  upon  the  peasantry  starving  about 
him.  To  which  he  answered  that  it  was  a  question  of  duty. 
To  this  I  agreed,  but  remarked  that  beneath  this  lay  the 
question  what  this  duty  really  was.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
learn  from  another  source  that  the  countess  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  it,  and  that  she  had  in  some  way  secured  the 
proceeds  of  his  copyrights  for  their  very  large  and  in- 
teresting family.  Light  was  thus  thrown  on  Tolstoi 's  re- 
mark, made  afterward,  that  women  are  not  so  self-sacrifi- 
cing as  men;  that  a  man  would  sometimes  sacrifice  his 
family  for  an  idea,  but  that  a  woman  would  not. 

He  then  went  on  to  express  an  interest  in  the  Shakers, 
and  especially  in  Frederick  Evans.  He  had  evidently 
formed  an  idea  of  them  very  unlike  the  reality;  in  fact, 
the  Shaker  his  imagination  had  developed  was  as  differ- 
ent from  a  Lebanon  Shaker  as  an  eagle  from  a  duck,  and 
his  notion  of  their  influence  on  American  society  was 
comical. 

He  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  religion  in  Russia^ 
evidently  believing  that  its  present  dominant  form  is  soon 
to  pass  away.  I  asked  him  how  then  he  could  account  for 
the  fact  that  while  in  other  countries  women  are  greatly 
in  the  majority  at  church  services,  in  every  Russian  church 
the  majority  are  men ;  and  that  during  the  thirty-five  years 
since  my  last  visit  to  Moscow  this  tendency  had  apparent- 
ly increased.  He  answered,  **A11  this  is  on  the  surface; 
there  is  much  deeper  thought  below,  and  the  great  want 
of  Russia  is  liberty  to  utter  it."  He  then  gave  some  ex- 
amples to  show  this,  among  them  the  case  of  a  gentleman . 
and  lady  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  children  had  been  taken 

from  them  and  given  to  Princess ,  their  grandmother, 

because  the  latter  is  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
former  are  not.  I  answered  that  I  had  seen  the  children ; 
that  their  grandmother  had  told  me  that  their  mother 
was  a  screaming  atheist  with  nihilistic  tendencies,  who 
had  left  her  husband  and  was  bringing  up  the  children  in 
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a  scandalous  way,— teaching  them  to  abjure  God  and 
curse  the  Czar ;  that  their  father  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  give  all  his  property  away  and  work  as  a  laborer ;  that 
therefore  she—the  grandmother— had  secured  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  empowering  her  to  take  charge  of  the 
children;  that  I  had  seen  the  children  at  their  grand- 
mother's house,  and  that  they  had  seemed  very  happy. 
Tolstoi  insisted  that  this  statement  by  the  grandmother 
was  simply  made  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
taken  from  the  mother  because  her  belief  was  not  of  the 
orthodox  pattern.  My  opinion  is  that  Tolstoi  was  mis- 
taken, at  least  as  to  the  father ;  and  that  the  father  had  been 
led  to  give  away  his  property  and  work  with  his  hands  in 
obedience  to  the  ideas  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Tolstoi 
himself.  Unlike  his  master,  this  gentleman  appears  not 
to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  wife  who  mitigated  his 
ideas. 

Tolstoi  also  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  trans- 
lators had  found  in  securing  publishers  for  his  most  re- 
cent book— ** The  Kingdom  of  God.''  On  my  assuring 
,him  that  American  publishers  of  high  standing  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  take  it,  he  said  that  he  had  supposed 
the  ideas  in  it  so  contrary  to  opinions  dominant  in  Amer- 
ica as  to  prevent  its  publication  there. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  religion  in  Russia,  he  in- 
ferred to  some  curious  incongruities ;  as,  for  example,  the 
portrait  of  Socrates  forming  part  of  a  religious  picture 
in  the  Annunciation  Church  at  the  Kremlin.  He  said  that 
evidently  some  monk,  who  had  dipped  into  Plato,  had 
thus  placed  Socrates  among  the  precursors  of  Christ.  I 
cited  the  reason  assigned  by  Melanchthon  for  Christ's  de- 
scent into  hell— namely,  the  desire  of  the  Redeemer  to 
make  himself  known  to  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
the  ancient  philosophers;  and  I  compared  this  with  Lu- 
ther's idea,  so  characteristic  of  him,  that  Christ  descended 
into  hell  in  order  to  have  a  hand-to-hand  grapple  and 
wrestle  with  Satan.  This  led  Tolstoi  to  give  me  a  Rus- 
sian legend  of  the  descent  into  hell,  which  was  that,  when 
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Christ  arrived  there,  he  found  Satan  forging  chains,  but 
that,  at  the  approach  of  the  Saviour,  the  walls  of  hell  col- 
lapsed, and  Satan  found  himself  entangled  in  his  own 
chains,  and  remained  so  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  regard  to  the  Jews,  he  said  that  he  sympathized  with 
them,  but  that  the  statements  regarding  the  persecution  of 
them  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  Kennan's  statements 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Siberia  he 
thought  overdrawn  at  times,  but  substantially  true.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  that  certain  leading  *men  in  the 
empire,  whom  he  named,  could  believe  that  persecution 
and  the  forcible  repression  of  thought  would  have  any 
permanent  effect  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  then  dwelt  upon  sundry  evil  conditions  in  Russia,  on 
which  my  comment  was  that  every  country,  of  course,  had 
its  own  grievous  shortcomings ;  and  I  cited,  as  to  America, 
the  proverb:  '*No  one  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it. '  *  At  this  he  asked  me  about 
lynch  law  in  the  United  States,  and  expressed  his  horror 
of  it.  I  showed  him  that  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
wretched  laxity  and  sham  humanity  in  the  administration 
of  our  criminal  law,  which  had  led  great  bodies  of  people, 
more  especially  in  the  Southern  and  extreme  Western 
parts  of  the  country,  to  revert  to  natural  justice  and  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and  I  cited  Goldwin  Smith's 
profound  remark  that  **some  American  lynchings  are 
proofs  not  so  much  of  lawlessness  as  of  a  respect  for 
law.'' 

He  asked  me  where,  besides  this,  the  shoe  pinched  in  the 
United  States.  I  told  him  that  it  pinched  in  various 
places,  but  that  perhaps  the  worst  pinch  arises  from  the 
premature  admission  to  full  political  rights  of  men  who 
have  been  so  benumbed  and  stunted  intellectually  and 
morally  in  other  countries  that  their  exercise  of  political 
rights  in  America  is  frequently  an  injury,  not  only  to 
others,  but  to  themselves.  In  proof  of  this  I  cited  the  case 
of  the  crowds  whom  I  had  seen  some  years  before  hud- 
dled together  in  New  York  tenement-houses,  preyed  upon 
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by  their  liquor-selling  landlords,  their  families  perishing 
of  typhoid  and  smallpox  on  account  of  the  negligence  and 
maladministration  of  the  local  politicians,  but  who,  as  a 
rule,  were  almost  if  not  quite  ready  to  mob  and  murder 
those  of  us  who  brought  in  a  new  health  board  and  a  bet- 
ter order  of  things;  showing  him  that  for  years  the  very 
class  of  people  who  suffered  most  from  the  old,  vile  state 
of  things  did  their  best  by  their  votes  to  keep  in  power  the 
men  who  maintained  it. 

We  then 'passed  to  the  subject  of  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway.  In  this  he  seemed  interested,  but  in  a  vague  way 
which  added  nothing  to  my  knowledge. 

Asking  me  regarding  my  former  visit  to  Moscow,  and 
learning  that  it  was  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  said, 
**At  that  time  I  was  in  Sebastopol,  and  continued  there 
as  a  soldier  during  the  siege. ' ' 

As  to  his  relations  with  the  imperial  government  at 
present,  he  said  that  he  had  been  recently  elected  to  a 
learned  society  in  Moscow,  but  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
government  had  interfered  to  stop  the  election;  and  he 
added  that  every  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  wondered 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  Siberia. 

On  my  leaving  him,  both  he  and  the  countess  invited  me 
to  meet  them  next  day  at  the  Tretiakof  Museum  of  Rus- 
sian Pictures;  and  accordingly,  on  the  following  after- 
noon, I  met  them  at  that  greatest  of  all  galleries  devoted 
purely  to  Russian  art.  They  were  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  among  them  a  little  knot  of  disciples— young  men 
clad  in  simple  peasant  costume  like  that  worn  by  the  mas- 
ter. It  was  evident  that  he  was  an  acknowledged  lion  at 
the  old  Russian  capital,  for  as  he  led  me  about  to  see  the 
pictures  which  he  liked  best,  he  was  followed  and  stared 
at  by  many. 

Pointing  out  to  me  some  modem  religious  pictures  in 
Byzantine  style  painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Kieff,  he  said, 
* '  They  represent  an  effort  as  futile  as  trying  to  persuade 
chickens  to  reenter  the  egg-shells  from  which  they  have 
escaped. ' '    He  next  showed  me  two  religious  pictures ;  the 
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first  representing  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  when 
the  latter  asked,  '^What  is  truth  T'  Pilate  was  depicted 
as  a  rotund,  jocose,  cynical  man  of  the  world ;  Jesus,  as  a 
street  preacher  in  sordid  garments,  with  unkempt  hair 
flowing  over  his  haggard  face,— a  peasant  fanatic  brought 
in  by  the  police.  Tolstoi  showed  an  especial  interest  in 
this  picture ;  it  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  the  real  secret  of 
that  famous  question  and  its  answer ;  the  question  coming 
from  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  the  answer  from  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

The  other  picture  represented  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
painted  in  the  most  realistic  manner  possible ;  nothing  was 
idealized;  it  was  even  more  vividly  realistic  than  Geb- 
hardt  's  picture  of  the  Lord 's  Supper,  at  Berlin ;  so  that 
it  at  first  repelled  me,  though  it  afterward  exercised  a 
certain  fascination.  That  Tolstoi  was  deeply  interested 
was  clear.  He  stood  for  a  time  in  silence,  as  if  musing 
upon  all  that  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  had  brought  to 
the  world.  Othe»  representations  of  similar  scenes,  in  the 
conventional  style  of  the  older  masters,  he  had  passed 
without  a  glance ;  but  this  spectacle  of  the  young  Galilean 
peasant,  with  unattractive  features,  sordid  garb,  poverty- 
stricken  companions,  and  repulsive  surroundings,  tortured 
to  death  for  preaching  the  ** kingdom  of  God*'  to  the  poor 
and  down-trodden,  seemed  to  hold  him  fast,  and  as  he 
pointed  out  various  features  in  the  pictu^^e  it  became  even 
more  clear  to  me  that  sympathy  with  the  peasant  class, 
and  a  yearning  to  enter  into  their  cares  and  sorrows,  form 
the  real  groundwork  of  his  life. 

He  then  took  me  to  a  small  picture  of  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples leaving  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Last 
Supper.  This,  too,  was  painted  in  the  most  realistic  man- 
ner. The  disciples,  simple-minded  fishermen,  rude  in 
features  and  dress,  were  plodding  homeward,  while 
Christ  himself  gazed  at  the  stars  and  drew  the  attention  of 
his  nearest  companions  to  some  of  the  brightest.  Tolstoi 
expressed  especial  admiration  for  this  picture,  saying  that 
at  times  it  affected  him  like  beautiful  music,— like  music 


_i 
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which  draws  tears,  one  can  hardly  tell  why.  It  was  more 
and  more  evident,  as  he  lingered  before  this  and  other 
pictures  embodying  similar  ideas,  that  sympathy  for  those 
struggling  through  poverty  and  want  toward  a  better  life 
is  his  master  passion. 

Among  the  pictures,  not  to  be  classed  as  religious,  be- 
fore which  he  thus  lingered  were  those  representing  the 
arrest  of  a  nihilist  and  the  return  of  an  exile  from  Si- 
beria. Both  were  well  painted,  and  both  revealed  the 
same  characteristic— sympathy  with  the  poor,  even  with 
criminals. 

Some  of  the  more  famous  historical  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection he  thought  exaggerated;  especially  those  repre- 
senting the  fury  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophia  in  her  mon- 
astery prison,  and  the  remorse  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  after 
murdering  his  son. 

To  my  surprise,  he  agreed  with  me,  and  even  went  be- 
yond me,  in  rating  landscape  infinitely  below  religious  and 
historical  painting,  saying  that  he  cared  for  landscape- 
painting  only  as  accessory  to  pictures  revealing  human 
life. 

Among  genre  pictures,  we  halted  before  one  represent- 
ing a  peasant  family  grouped  about  the  mother,  who,  with 
a  sacred  picture  laid  upon  her  breast,  after  the  Russian 
manner,  was  dying  of  famine.  This  also  seemed  deeply 
to  impress  him. 

We  stopped  next  before  a  picture  of  a  lady  of  high  birth 
brought  before  the  authorities  in  order  to  be  sent,  evi- 
dently against  her  will,  to  a  convent.  I  cited  the  similar 
story  from  Manzoni's  **Promessi  Sposi";  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  seemed  to  know  little  of  that  most  fascinating 
of  historical  romances.  This  led  to  a  discussion  in  which 
he  said  he  had  once  liked  Walter  Scott,  but  had  not  read 
anything  of  his  for  many  years ;  and  he  seemed  interested 
in  my  statement  that  although  always  an  especial  admirer 
of  Scott,  I  had  found  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
younger  generation  to  read  him. 

Stopping  before  a  picture  of  Peter  the  Great's  fatal 
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conference  with  his  son  Alexis,  in  reply  to  my  remark 
upon  the  marvel  that  a  prince  of  such  genius  as  Peter 
should  have  appeared  at  Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  he  said  that  he  did  not  admire  Peter,  that  he  was 
too  cruel,— administering  torture  and  death  at  times  with 
his  own  hands. 

We  next  halted  before  a  picture  representing  the  horri- 
ble execution  of  the  Strelitzes.  I  said  that  *  *  such  pictures 
prove  that  the  world  does,  after  all,  progress  slowly,  in 
spite  of  what  pessimists  say,  and  that  in  order  to  refute 
pessimists  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  improvements  in 
criminal  law."  To  this  he  agreed  cordially,  and  de- 
clared the  abolition  of  torture  in  procedure  and  penalty  to 
be  one  great  gain,  at  any  rate. 

We  spoke  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Europe, 
and  I  told  him  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  opinion  very 
general  among  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  was  that  war  was  not  imminent;  that  the 
Czar,  having  himself  seen  the  cruelties  of  war  during  the 
late  struggle  in  the  Balkans,  had  acquired  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  it.  He  acquiesced  in  this,  but  said  that  it 
seemed  monstrous  to  him  that  the  peace  of  the  empire 
and  of  Europe  should  depend  upon  so  slender  a  thread  as 
the  will  of  any  one  man. 

Our  next  walk  was  taken  across  the  river  Moskwa,  on 
the  ice,  to  and  through  the  Kremlin,  and  as  we  walked  the 
conversation  fell  upon  literature.  As  to  French  litera- 
ture, he  thought  Maupassant  the  man  of  greatest  talent, 
by  far,  in  recent  days,  but  that  he  was  depraved  and 
centered  all  his  fiction  in  women.  For  Balzac,  Tolstoi  evi- 
dently preserved  admiration,  but  he  cared  little,  appa- 
rently, for  Daudet,  Zola,  and  their  compeers. 

As  to  American  literature,  he  said  that  Tourgueneif  had 

once  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth  reading ; 

nothing  new  or  original ;  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of 

English  literature.    To  this  I  replied  that  such  criticism 

seemed  to  me  very  shallow ;  that  American  literature  was, 

of  course,  largely  a  growth  out  of  the  parent  stock  of  Eng- 
u.-e 
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lish  literature,  and  must  mainly  be  judged  as  such;  that 
to  ask  in  the  highest  American  literature  something 
absolutely  different  from  English  literature  in  general 
was  like  looking  for  oranges  upon  an  apple-tree;  that 
there  had  come  new  varieties  in  this  growth,  many  of 
them  original,  and  some  beautiful;  but  that  there  was 
the  same  sap,  the  same  life-current  running  through  it 
all;  and  I  compared  the  treatment  of  woman  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  whether  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic or  the  other,  from  Chaucer  to  Mark  Twain,  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  French  writers 
from  Rabelais  to  Zola.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  his 
opinion  the  strength  of  American  literature  arises  from 
the  inherent  Anglo-Saxon  religious  sentiment.  He  ex- 
pressed a  liking  for  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Whittier, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  read  at  random,  not  knowing  at  all 
some  of  the  best  things.  He  spoke  with  admiration  of 
Theodore  Parker 's  writings,  and  seemed  interested  in  my 
reminiscences  of  Parker  and  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Russian  affairs.  He  also  revered  and  admired  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  He  had  read 
Longfellow  somewhat,  but  was  evidently  uncertain  re- 
garding Lowell,— confusing  him,  apparently,  with  some 
other  author.  Among  contemporary  writers  he  knew 
some  of  Howells  's  novels  and  liked  them,  but  said :  ^  *  Lit- 
erature in  the  United  States  at  present  seems  to  be  in  the 
lowest  trough  of  the  sea  between  high  waves. '^  He  dwelt 
on  the  flippant  tone  of  American  newspapers,  and  told  me 
of  an  interviewer  who  came  to  him  in  behalf  of  an  Ameri- 
can journal,  and  wanted  simply  to  know  at  what  time  he 
went  to  bed  and  rose,  what  he  ate,  and  the  like.  He 
thought  that  people  who  cared  to  read  such  trivialities 
must  be  very  feeble-minded,  but  he  said  that  the  European 
press  is,  on  the  whole,  just  as  futile.  On  my  attempting 
to  draw  from  him  some  statement  as  to  what  part  of 
American  literature  pleased  him  most,  he  said  that  he  had 
read  some  publications  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  that  he  knew  and  liked 
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the  writings  of  Felix  Adler.  I  then  asked  who,  in  the 
whole  range  of  American  literature,  he  thought  the  fore- 
most. To  this  he  made  an  answer  which  amazed  me,  as 
it  would  have  astonished  my  countrymen.  Indeed,  did  the 
eternal-  salvation  of  all  our  eighty  millions  depend  upon 
some  one  of  them  guessing  the  person  he  named,  we 
should  all  go  to  perdition  together.  That  greatest  of 
American  writers  was— Adin  Ballou !  Evidently,  some  of 
the  philanthropic  writings  of  that  excellent  Massachusetts 
country  clergyman  and  religious  communist  had  pleased 
him,  and  hence  came  the  answer. 

The  next  day  he  came  over  to  my  hotel  and  we  went  out 
for  a  stroll.  As  we  passed  along  the  streets  I  noticed 
especially  what  I  had  remarked  during  our  previous 
walks,  that  Tolstoi  had  a  large  quantity  of  small  Rus- 
sian coins  in  his  pockets;  that  this  was  evidently 
known  to  the  swarms  of  beggars  who  infest  the  Kremlin 
and  the  public  places  generally ;  and  that  he  always  gave 
to  them.    . 

On  my  speaking  of  this,  he  said  he  thought  that  any 
one,  when  asked  for  money,  ought  to  give  it.  Arguing 
against.this  doctrine,  I  said  that  in  the  United  States  there 
are  virtually  no  beggars,  and  I  might  have  gone  on  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  politico-economical  point  of 
view,  showing  how  such  indiscriminate  almsgiving  in  per- 
petual driblets  is  sure  to  create  the  absurd  and  immoral 
system  which  one  sees  throughout  Russia,— hordes  of 
men  and  women,  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  who  ought  to  be  far  above  beggary,  cringing  and 
whining  to  the  passers-by  for  alms;  but  I  had  come  to 
know  the  man  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  a  politico- 
economical  argument  would  slide  off  him  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back,  so  I  attempted  to  take  him  upon  another 
side,  and  said:  **In  the  United  States  there  are  virtually 
no  beggars,  though  my  countrymen  are,  I  really  believe, 
among  the  most  charitable  in  the  world."  To  this  last 
statement  he  assented,  referring  in  a  general  way  to  our 
shipments  of  provisions  to  aid  the  famine-stricken  in  Rus- 
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sia.  '  *  But, ' '  I  added,  * '  it  is  not  our  custom  to  give  to  beg- 
gars save  in  special  emergencies."  I  then  gave  him  an 
account  of  certain  American  church  organizations  which 
had  established  piles  of  fire-wood  and  therefore  enabled 
any  able-bodied  tramp,  by  sawing  or  cutting  some  of  it, 
to  earn  a  good  breakfast,  a  good  dinner,  and,  if  needed,  a 
good  bed,  and  showed  him  that  Americans  considered 
beggary  not  only. a  great  source  of  pauperism,  but  as  ab- 
solutely debasing  to  the  beggar  himself,  in  that  it  puts  him 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  for  that  which,  if  he  works 
as  he  ought,  he  can  claim  as  his  right ;  that  to  me  the  spec- 
tacle of  Count  Tolstoi  virtually  posing  as  a  superior 
being,  while  his  fellow-Russians  came  crouching  and 
whining  to  him,  was  not  at  all  edifying.  To  this  view  of 
the  case  he  listened  very  civilly. 

Incidentally  I  expressed  wonder  that  he  had  not  trav- 
eled more.  He  then  spoke  with  some  disapprobation  of 
travel.  He  had  lived  abroad  for  a  time,  he  said,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  few  years,  but  the  rest  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  mainly  in  Moscow  and  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  more  we  talked  together,  the  more  it  became  clear  that 
this  last  statement  explained  some  of  his  main  defects.  Of 
all  distinguished  men  that  I  have  ever  met,  Tolstoi  seems 
to  me  most  in  need  of  that  enlargement  of  view  and  health- 
ful modification  of  opinion  which  come  from  meeting 
men  and  comparing  views  with  them  in  diflFerent  lands 
and  under  different  conditions.  This  need  is  all  the 
greater  because  in  Russia  there  is  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss really  important  questions.  Among  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  there  is  no  public 
body  in  which  the  discussion  of  large  public  questions  is 
allowed;  the  press  affords  no  real  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion; indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such 
discussion  would  be  allowed  to  any  effective  extent  even 
in  private  correspondence  or  at  one 's  own  fireside. 

I  remember  well  that  during  my  former  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg,  people  who  could  talk  English  at  their  tables 
generally  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  not  betray  them- 
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selves  to  any  spy  who  might  happen  to  be  among  their 
servants. 

Still  worse,  no  one,  unless  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  or  specially  privileged,  is  allowed  to  read  such 
books  or  newspapers  as  he  chooses,  so  that  even  this  ac- 
cess to  the  thoughts  of  others  is  denied  to  the  very  men 
who  most  need  it. 

Like  so  many  other  men  of  genius  in  Russia,  then,— and 
Russia  is  fertile  in  such,— Tolstoi  has  had  little  opportu- 
nitj'^  to  take  part  in  any  real  discussion  of  leading  topics ; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  opinions  have  been  developed 
without  modification  by  any  rational  interchange  of 
thought  with  other  men.  Under  such  circumstances  any 
man,  no  matter  how  noble  or  gifted,  having  given  birth  to 
striking  ideas,  coddles  and  pets  them  until  they  become  tlie 
full-grown,  spoiled  children  of  his  brain.  He  can  at  last 
see  neither  spot  nor  blemish  in  them,  and  comes  virtually 
to  believe  himself  infallible.  This  characteristic  I  found 
in  several  other  Russians  of  marked  ability.  Each  had 
developed  his  theories  for  himself  imtil  he  had  become  in- 
fatuated with  them,  and  despised  everything  differing 
from  them. 

This  is  a  main  cause  why  sundry  ghastly  creeds,  doc- 
trines, and  sects— religious,  social,  political,  and  philo- 
sophic—have been  developed  in  Russia.  One  of  these 
religious  creeds  favors  the  murder  of  new-born  children 
in  order  to  save  their  souls;  another  enjoins  ghastly  bod- 
ily mutilations  for  a  similar  purpose;  others  still  would 
plunge  the  world  in  flames  and  blood  for  the  difference 
of  a  phrase  in  a  creed,  or  a  vowel  in  a  name,  or  a  finger 
more  or  less  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  for  this 
garment  in  a  ritual,  or  that  gesture  in  a  ceremony. 

In  social  creeds  they  have  developed  nihilism,  which 
virtually  assumes  the  right  of  an  individual  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  human  race  and  condemn  to  death 
every  other  human  being  who  may  differ  in  opinion  or 
position  from  this  self-constituted  judge. 

In  political  creeds  they  have  conceived  the  monarch  as 
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the  all-powerful  and  irresponsible  vicegerent  of  God,  and 
all  the  world  outside  Russia  as  given  over  to  Satan,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  **  rejected  the  divine  principle  of 
authority. ' ' 

In  various  branches  of  philosophy  they  have  developed 
doctrines  which  involve  the  rejection  of  the  best  to  which 
man  has  attained  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  a 
return  to  barbarism. 

In  the  theory  of  life  and  duty  they  have  devised  a  pes- 
simistic process  under  which  the  human  race  would  cease 
to  exist. 

Every  one  of  these  theories  is  the  outcome  of  some 
original  mind  of  more  or  less  strength,  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, and  overwhelmed  by  the  sorrows  of  Russian 
life ;  developing  its  ideas  logically  and  without  any  possi- 
bility of  adequate  discussion  with  other  men.  This  alone 
explains  a  fact  which  struck  me  forcibly— the  fact  that 
all  Tolstoi 's  love  of  humanity,  real  though  it  certainly  is, 
seems  accompanied  by  a  depreciation  of  the  ideas,  state- 
ments, and  proposals  of  almost  every  other  human  being, 
and  by  virtual  intolerance  of  all  thought  which  seems  in 
the  slightest  degree  different  from  his  own. 

Arriving  in  the  Kremlin,  he  took  me  to  the  Church  of 
the  Annunciation  to  see  the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  the 
religious  picture  of  which  he  had  spoken ;  but  we  were  too 
late  to  enter,  and  so  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  Synod, 
where  we  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  Trinity,  which,  by  a 
device  frequently  used  in  street  signs,  represents,  when 
looked  at  from  one  side,  the  suffering  Christ,  from  the 
other  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  from  the 
front  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 
What  Tolstoi  thought  of  the  doctrine  thus  illustrated 
came  out  in  a  subsequent  conversation. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  to  my  rooms  and  at  once 
began  speaking  upon  religion.  He  said  that  every  man 
is  religious  and  has  in  him  a  religion  of  his  own;  that  re- 
ligion results  from  the  conception  which  a  man  forms  of 
his  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  principle  which 
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in  his  opinion  controls  the  universe ;  that  there  are  three 
stages  in  religious  development:  first,  the  childhood  of 
nations,  when  man  thinks  of  the  whole  universe  as  cre- 
ated for  him  and  centering  in  him ;  secondly,  the  maturity 
of  nations,  the  time  of  national  religions,  when  each 
nation  believes  that  all  true  religion  centers  in  it,— the 
Jews  and  the  English,  he  said,  being  striking  examples; 
and,  finally,  the  perfected  conception  of  nations,  when 
man  has  the  idea  of  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Power  and  considers  himself  an  instrument  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  went  on  to  say  that  in  every  religion  there  are 
two  main  elements,  one  of  deception  and  one  of  devotion, 
and  he  asked  me  about  the  Mormons,  some  of  whose  books 
had  .interested  him.  He  thought  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
ligion deception,  but  said  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
a  religion  which  professed  to  have  dug  its  sacred  books 
out  of  the  earth  to  one  which  pretended  that  they  were 
let  down  from  heaven.  On  learning  that  I  had  visited 
Salt  Lake  City  two  years  before,  he  spoke  of  the  good 
reputation  of  the  Mormons  for  chastity,  and  asked  me  to 
explain  the  hold  of  their  religion  upon  women.  I  an- 
swered that  Mormonism  could  hardly  be  judged  by  its 
results  at  present ;  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mormons  are,  no 
doubt,  the  most  laborious  and  decent  people  in  the  State  of 
Utah;  but  that  this  is  their  heroic  period,  when  outside 
pressure  keeps  them  firmly  together  and  arouses  their  de- 
votion; that  the  true  test  will  come  later,  when  there  is 
less  pressure  and  more  knowledge,  and  when  the  young 
men  who  are  now  arising  begin  to  ask  questions,  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  split  the  whole  body  into  sects  and 
parties. 

This  led  to  questions  in  regard  to  American  women 
generally,  and  he  wished  to  know  something  of  their  con- 
dition and  prospects.  I  explained  some  features  of  wo- 
man *s  condition  among  us,  showing  its  evolution,  first 
through  the  betterment  of  her  legal  status,  and  next 
through  provision  for  her  advanced  education;  but  told 
him  that  so  far  as  political  rights  are  concerned,  there  had 
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been  very  little  practical  advance  in  the  entire  East  and 
South  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that 
even  in  the  extreme  Western  States,  where  women  have 
been  given  political  rights  and  duties  to  some  extent,  the 
concessions  have  been  wavering  and  doubtful. 

At  this,  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said  that  women 
ought  to  have  all  other  rights  except  political;  that  they 
are  unfit  to  discharge  political  duties ;  that,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  diflBculties  of  the  world  at  present  lies  in  their 
possession  of  far  more  consideration  and  control  than 
they  ought  to  have.  **Go  into  the  streets  and  bazaars,'' 
he  said,  **and  you  will  see  the  vast  majority  of  shops  de- 
voted to  their  necessities.  In  France  everything  centers 
in  women,  and  women  have  complete  control  of  life:  all 
contemporary  French  literature  shows  this.  Woman  is 
not  man 's  equal  in  the  highest  qualities ;  she  is  not  so  self- 
sacrificing  as  man.  Men  will,  at  times,  sacrifice  their  fami- 
lies for  an  idea ;  women  will  not. ' '  On  my  demurring  to 
this  latter  statement,  he  asked  me  if  I  ever  knew  a  woman 
who  loved  other  people's  children  as  much  as  her  own.  I 
gladly  answered  in  the  negative,  but  cited  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  and  others,  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  his  assertion  that  women  are  incapable  of  making 
as  complete  sacrifices  for  any  good  cause  as  men.  I 
pointed  to  the  persecutions  in  the  early  church,  when 
women  showed  themselves  superior  to  men  in  suffering 
torture,  degradation,  and  death  in  behalf  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  added  similar  instances  from  the  history  of 
witchcraft.  To  this  he  answered  that  in  spite  of  all  such 
history,  women  will  not  make  sacrifices  of  their  own  in- 
terest for  a  good  cause  which  does  not  strikingly  appeal 
to  their  feelings,  while  men  will  do  so;  that  he  had 
known  but  two  or  three  really  self-sacrificing  women  in 
his  life;  and  that  these  were  unmarried.  On  my  saying 
that  observation  had  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclu- 
sion, his  indictment  took  another  form.  He  insisted  that 
woman  hangs  upon  the  past;  that  public  opinion  pro- 
gresses, but  that  women  are  prone  to  act  on  the  opinion 
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of  yesterday  or  of  last  year ;  that  women  and  womanish 
men  take  naturally  to  old  absurdities,  among  which  he 
mentioned  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  ''spiritism,"  and 
homeopathy.  At  this  I  expressed  a  belief  that  if,  instead 
of  educating  women,  as  Bishop  Dupanloup  expressed  it, 
*'in  the  lap  of  the  church  {sur  les  genoux  de  Veglise)/' 
we  educate  them  in  the  highest  sense,  in  universities,  they 
will  develop  more  and  more  intellectually,  and  so  become 
a  controlling  element  in  the  formation  of  a  better  race; 
that,  as  strong  men  generally  have  strong  mothers,  the 
better  education  of  woman  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  is  the  true  way  of  bettering  the  race  in  general. 
In  this  idea  he  expressed  his  disbelief,  and  said  that  edu- 
cation would  not  change  women ;  that  women  are  illogical 
by  nature.  At  this  I  cited  an  example  showing  that  wo- 
men can  be  exceedingly  logical  and  close  in  argument,  but 
he  still  adhered  to  his  opinion.  On  my  mentioning  the 
name  of  George  Eliot,  he  expressed  a  liking  for  her. 

On  our  next  walk,  he  took  me  to  the  funeral  of  one  of 
his  friends.  He  said  that  to  look  upon  the- dead  should 
rather  give  pleasure  than  pain;  that  memento  mori  is  a 
wise  maxim,  and  looking  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead  a  good 
way  of  putting  it  in  practice.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
formed  a  theory  as  to  a  future  life,  and  he  said  in  sub- 
stance that  he  had  not ;  but  that,  as  we  came  at  birth  from 
beyond  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  so  at  death  we  re- 
turned whence  we  came.  I  said,  ''You  use  the  word 
'forms'  in  the  Kantian  sense?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "space 
and  time  have  no  reality. ' ' 

We  arrived  just  too  late  at  the  house  of  mourning. 
The  dead  man  had  been  taken  away;  but  many  of  those 
who  had  come  to  do  him  honor  still  lingered,  and  were 
evidently  enjoying  the  "funeral  baked  meats."  There 
were  clear  signs  of  a  carousal.  The  friends  who  came 
out  to  meet  us  had,  most  of  them,  flushed  faces,  and  one 
young  man  in  military  uniform,  coming  down  the  stairs, 
staggered  and  seemed  likely  to  break  his  neck. 

Tolstoi  refused  to  go  in,  and,  as  we  turned  away,  ex- 
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pressed  disgust  at  the  whole  system,  saying,  as  well  he 
might,  that  it  was  utterly  barbarous.  He  seemed  de- 
spondent over  it,  and  I  tried  to  cheer  him  by  showing  how 
the  same  custom  of  drinking  strong  liquors  at  funerals 
had,  only  a  few  generations  since,  prevailed  in  large  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  America,  but  that  better  ideas  of 
living  had  swept  it  away. 

On  our  way  through  the  street,  we  passed  a  shrine  at 
which  a  mob  of  peasants  were  adoring  a  sacred  picture. 
He  dwelt  on  the  fetishism  involved  in  this,  and  said  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  be  infinitely  surprised  and  pained 
were  he  to  return  to  earth  and  see  what  men  were  wor- 
shiping in  his  name.  He  added  a  story  of  a  converted 
pagan  who,  being  asked  how  many  gods  he  worshiped, 
said :  * '  One,  and  I  ate  him  this  morning. ' '  At  this  I  cited 
Browning's  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bishop  who 
wished,  from  his  tomb, 

"  To  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long." 

I  reminded  him  of  his  definition  of  religion  given  me 
on  one  of  our  previous  walks,  and  he  repeated  it,  declaring 
religion  to  be  the  feeling  which  man  has  regarding  his 
relation  to  the  universe,  including  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
the  power  which  governs  all. 

The  afternoon  was  closed  with  a  visit  to  a  Raskolnik,  or 
Old  Believer,  and  of  all  our  experiences  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  curious.  The  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Be- 
lievers, compose  that  wide-spread  sect  which  broke  off 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch of  Moscow,  Nikon,  in  the  seventeenth  century- 
attempted  to  remove  various  textual  errors  from  the  Bible 
and  ceremonial  books.  These  books  had  been  copied  and 
recopied  during  centuries  until  their  condition  had  be- 
come monstrous.  Through  a  mistake  of  some  careless 
transcriber,  even  the  name  of  Jesus  had  been  travestied 
and  had  come  to  be  spelled  with  two  e  's ;  the  crudest  ab- 
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surdities  had  been  copied  into  the  text;  important  parts 
had  become  unintelligible ;  and  the  time  had  evidently  ar- 
rived for  a  revision.  Nikon  saw  this,  and  in  good  faith 
summoned  scholars  from  Constantinople  to  prepare  more 
correct  editions;  but  these  revised  works  met  the  fate 
which  attends  such  revisions  generally.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  the  old  forms;  they  pre- 
ferred them,  just  as  in  these  days  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants  prefer  the  King  James  Bible 
to  the  Revised  Version,  even  though  the  latter  may  convey 
to  the  reader  more  correctly  what  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  feeling  of  the  monks,  especially,  against 
Nikon's  new  version  became  virulent.  They  raised  so 
strong  an  opposition  among  the  people  that  an  army  had 
to  be  sent  against  them ;  at  the  siege  of  the  Solovetsk  Mon- 
astery the  conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  and  as  a  result  a 
large  body  of  people  and  clergy  broke  off  from  the  church. 
Of  course  the  more  these  dissenters  thought  upon  what 
Nikon  had  done,  the  more  utterly  evil  he  seemed ;  but  this 
was  not  all.  A  large  part  of  Russian  religious  duty,  so  far 
as  the  people  are  concerned,  consists  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  all  occasions.  Before  Nikon 's  time  this 
had  been  done  rather  carelessly,  but,  hoping  to  impress  a 
religious  lesson,  he  ordered  it  to  be  made  with  three  ex- 
tended fingers,  thus  reminding  the  faithful  of  the  Trinity. 
At  this  the  Raskolniks  insisted  that  the  sign  of  the  cross 
ought  to  be  made  with  two  fingers,  and  out  of  this  differ- 
ence arose  more  bitterness  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  From  that  day  to  this  the  dissenters  have  in- 
sisted on  enjoying  the  privilege  of  reading  the  old  version 
with  all  its  absurdities,  of  spelling  the  word  Jesus  with 
two  e's,  of  crossing  themselves  with  two  fingers,  and  of 
cursing  Nikon. 

This  particular  Raskolnik,  or  Old  Believer,  to  whom 
Tolstoi  took  me,  was  a  Muscovite  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  living  in  a  superb  villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  with  a  large  park  about  it;  the  apartments,  for  size 
and  beauty  of  decoration,  fit  for  a  royal  palace— the  ceil- 
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ings  covered  with  beautiful  frescos,  and  the  rooms  full 
of  statues  and  pictures  by  eminent  artists,  mainly  Russian 
and  French.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  possessed 
a  large  library,  loved  to  entertain  scientific  men  and  to  aid 
scientific  effort,  and  managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
his  more  fanatical  coreligionists  on  one  side  and  with  the 
government  on  the  other,  so  that  in  emergencies  he  was 
an  efficient  peacemaker  between  them.  We  found  him  a 
kindly,  gentle  old  man,  with  long,  white  hair  and  beard, 
and  he  showed  us  with  evident  pleasure  the  principal 
statues  and  pictures,  several  of  the  former  being  by  Anto- 
kolski,  the  greatest  contemporary  Russian  sculptor.  In 
the  sumptuous  dining-room,  in  which  perhaps  a  hundred 
persons  could  sit  at  table,  he  drew  our  attention  to  some 
fine  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  by  Smieradsky,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  other  rooms,  took  us  into  a  cabinet 
furnished  with  the  rarest  things  to  be  found  in  the  Oriental 
bazaars.  Finally,  he  conducted  us  into  his  private  chapel, 
where,  on  the  iconostas,— the  screen  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  Greek  ritual,  stands  before  the  altar,— the  sacred 
images  of  the  Saviour  and  various  saints  were  represented 
somewhat  differently  from  those  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  especially  in  that  they  extended  two  fingers  in- 
stead of  three.  To  this  difference  I  called  his  attention, 
and  he  at  once  began  explaining  it.  Soon  he  grew  warm, 
and  finally  fervid.  Said  he :  * '  Why  do  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross?  We  do  it  to  commemorate  the  crucifixion  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  What  is  commemorated  at  the  cruci- 
fixion! The  sacrifice  of  his  two  natures— the  divine  and 
the  human.  How  do  we  make  the  sign?  We  make  it  with 
two  fingers,  thus"— accompanied  by  a  gesture.  **What 
does  this  represent?  It  represents  what  really  occurred: 
the  sacrifice  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  How  do  the  Orthodox  make  it?*'  Here  his  voice 
began  to  rise.  **They  make  it  with  three  fingers'' —smd 
now  his  indignation  burst  all  bounds,  and  with  a  tremen- 
dous gesture  and  almost  a  scream  of  wrath  he  declared: 
**and  every  time  they  make  it  they  crucify  afresh  every 
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one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  holy  and  undivided 
Trinity/' 

The  old  man 's  voice,  so  gentle  at  first,  had  steadily  risen 
during  this  catechism  of  his,  in  which  he  propounded  the 
questions  and  recited  the  answers,  until  this  last  utterance 
came  with  an  outcry  of  horror.  The  beginning  of  this 
catechism  was  given  much  after  the  manner  of  a  boy  re- 
citing mechanically  the  pons  asinorum,  but  the  end  was 
like  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  prophet  against  the  sins 
which  doomed  Israel. 

This  last  burst  was  evidently  too  much  for  Tolstoi. 
He  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  seemed  wrapped  in  over- 

« 

powering  thought,  and  anxious  to  break  away.  We  walked 
out  with  the  old  Raskolnik,  and  at  the  door  I  thanked  him 
for  bis  kindness ;  but  even  there,  and  all  the  way  down  the 
long  walk  through  the  park,  Tolstoi  remained  silent.  As 
'we  came  into  the  road  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said 
almost  fiercely,  **That  man  is  a  hypocrite;  he  can't  be- 
lieve that ;  he  is  a  shrewd,  long-headed  man ;  how  can  he 
believe  such  trash!  Impossible!"  At  this  I  reminded 
him  of  Theodore  Parker's  distinction  between  men  who 
believe  and  men  who  ** believe  that  they  believe,"  and 
said  that  possibly  our  Raskolnik  was  one  of  the  latter. 
This  changed  the  subject.  He  said  that  he  had  read 
Parker 's  biography,  and  liked  it  all  save  one  thing,  which 
was  that  he  gave  a  pistol  to  a  fugitive  slave  and  advised 
him  to  defend  himself.  This  Tolstoi  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil.  I  told  him  of  the 
advice  I  had  given  to  Dobroluboff,  a  very  winning  Rus- 
sian student  at  Cornell  University,  when  he  was  return- 
ing to  Russia  to  practise  his  profession  as  an  engineer. 
That  advice  was  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  Buckle's  idea 
as  to  the  agency  of  railways  and  telegraphs  in  extending 
better  civilization,  and  devote  himself  to  his  profession  of 
engineering,  with  the  certainty  that  its  ultimate  result 
would  be  to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  empire;  but 
never,  on  any  account,  to  conspire  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  telling  him  that  he  might  be  sure  that  he  could  do  far 
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more  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  thought  by  building 
railways  than  by  entering  into  any  conspiracies  whatever. 
Tolstoi  said  the  advice  was  good,  but  that  he  would  also 
have  advised  the  young  man  to  speak  out  his  ideas,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  He  said  that  only  in  this  way  could 
any  advance  ever  be  made ;  that  one  main  obstacle  in  hu- 
xuan  progress  is  the  suppression  of  the  real  thoughts  of 
men.  I  answered  that  all  this  had  a  fine  sound;  that  it 
might  do  for  Count  Tolstoi;  but  that  a  young,  scholarly 
engineer  following  it  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  he  could  not  promulgate  his  ideas, —guarded  by 
Cossacks  in  some  remote  Siberian  mine. 

He  spoke  of  young  professors  in  the  universities,  of 
their  difficulties,  and  of  the  risk  to  their  positions  if  they 
spoke  out  at  all.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  liberality  or 
breadth  of  thought  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  He  an- 
swered that  occasionally  a  priest  had  tried  to  unite 
broader  thought  with  orthodox  dogma,  but  that  every  such 
attempt  had  proved  futile. 

From  Parker  we  passed  to  Lowell,  and  I  again  tried  to 
find  if  he  really  knew  anything  of  Lowell's  writings.  He 
evidently  knew  very  little,  and  asked  me  what  Lowell  had 
written.  He  then  said  that  he  had  no  liking  for  verse,  and 
he  acquiesced  in  Carlyle's  saying  that  nobody  had  ever 
said  anything  in  verse  which  could  not  have  been  better 
said  in  prose. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  another  of  our  walks,  I  asked 
him  how  and  when,  in  his  opinion,  a  decided  advance  in 
Russian  liberty  and  civilization  would  be  made.  He  an- 
swered that  he  thought  it  would  come  soon,  and  with 
great  power.  On  my  expressing  the  opinion  that  such 
progress  would  be  the  result  of  a  long  evolutionary  pro- 
cess, with  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions,  as  heretofore 
in  Russian  history,  he  dissented,  and  said  that  the  change 
for  the  better  would  come  soon,  suddenly,  and  with  great 
force. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  he  was,  as  during  our 
previous  walks,  approached  by  many  beggars,  to  each  of 
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whom  he  gave  as  long  as  his  money  lasted.  He  said  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  a  provision  of  copper  money 
with  him  for  this  purpose  on  his  walks,  since  he  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  give  when  asked,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  carried  the  idea  so  far  that  even  if  he  knew  the  man 
wanted  the  money  to  buy  brandy  he  would  give  it  to  him ; 
but  he  added  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
the  man  to  work  and  to  cease  drinking.  I  demurred 
strongly  to  all  this,  and  extended  the  argument  which  I 
had  made  during  our  previous  walk,  telling  him  that  by 
such  giving  he  did  two  wrongs :  first,  to  the  beggar  him- 
self, sinee  it  led  him  to  cringe  and  lie  in  order  to  obtain 
as  a  favor  that  which,  if  he  did  his  duty  in  working,  he 
could  claim  as  a  right;  and,  secondly,  to  society  by  en- 
couraging such  a  multitude  to  prey  upon  it  who  might  be 
giving  it  aid  and  strength ;  and  I  again  called  his  attention 
to  the  hordes  of  sturdy  beggars  in  Moscow.  He  answered 
that  the  results  of  our  actions  in  such  cases  are  not  the 
main  thing,  but  the  cultivation  of  proper  feelings  in  the 
giver  is  first  to  be  considered. 

I  then  asked  him  about  his  manual  labor.  He  said  that 
his  habit  was  to  rise  early  and  read  or  write  until  noon, 
then  to  take  his  luncheon  and  a  short  sleep,  and  after  that 
to  work  in  his  garden  or  fields.  He  thought  this  good  for 
him  on  every  account,  and  herein  we  fully  agreed. 

On  our  return  through  the  Kremlin,  passing  the  heaps 
and  rows  of  cannon  taken  from  the  French  in  1812,  I 
asked  him  if  he  still  adhered  to  the  low  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon expressed  in  **War  and  Peace."  He  said  that  he 
did,  and  more  than  ever  since  he  had  recently  read  a  book 
on  Napoleon's  relations  to  women  which  showed  that  he 
took  the  lowest  possible  view  of  womankind.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  still  denied  Napoleon's  military  genius.  He  an- 
swered that  he  certainly  did ;  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  military  genius;  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  I  asked,  *^How  then  do  you  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing series  of  Napoleon 's  successes  ?  "    He  answered,  * '  B^ 
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circumstances."  I  rejoined  that  such  an  explanation  had 
the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  short  and  easy. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  battles  are  won  by  force 
of  circumstances,  by  chance,  by  luck ;  and  he  quoted  Suva- 
roff  to  this  eifect.  He  liked  Lanfrey's  **  History  of  Napo- 
leon" and  Taine's  book  on  the  Empire,  evidently  be- 
cause both  are  denunciatory  of  men  and  things  he 
dislikes,  but  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Thiers. 

We  came  finally  under  the  shade  of  the  great  tower  and 
into  the  gateway  through  which  Napoleon  entered  the 
Kremlin ;  and  there  we  parted  with  a  hearty  good-bye. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me,  at  various  times  since, 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  Tolstoi  is  really  sincere;  and  al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  a  book  published  by  a  lady  who 
claims  to  have  been  in  close  relations  with  his  family, 
which  would  seem  to  reveal  a  theatrical  element  in  his 
whole  life.  To  this  my  answer  has  always  been,  and  still 
is,  that  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  de- 
voted men  alive,  a  man  of  great  genius  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  very  deep  sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

Out  of  this  character  of  his  come  his  theories  of  art 
and  literature;  and,  despite  their  faults,  they  seem  to  me 
more  profound  and  far-reaching  than  any  put  forth  by 
any  other  man  in  our  time. 

There  is  in  them,  for  the  current  cant  regarding  art  and 
literature,  a  sound,  sturdy,  hearty  contempt  which  braces 
and  strengthens  one  who  reads  or  listens  to  him.  It  does 
(me  good  to  hear  his  quiet  sarcasms  against  the  whole  fin- 
de-siecle  business— the  ^  *  impressionism, "  the  **  sensation- 
alism," the  vague  futilities  of  every  sort,  the  "great 
poets"  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  Paris,  the  ** great  musi- 
cians" making  night  hideous  in  German  concert-halls,  the 
*^ great  painters"  of  various  countries  mixing  their  colors 
with  as  much  filth  as  the  police  will  allow.  His  keen 
thrusts  at  these  incarnations  of  folly  and  obscenity  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  at 
those  who  seek  to  hide  the  poverty  of  their  ideas  in  the 
obscurity  of  their  phrases,  encourage  one  to  think  that  in 
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the  next  generation  the  day  of  such  pretenders  will  be 
done.  His  prophesying  against  **art  for  art's  sake";  his 
denunciation  of  art  which  simply  ministers  to  sensual 
pleasure ;  his  ridicule  of  art  which  can  be  discerned  only 
by  ** people  of  culture'' ;  his  love  for  art  which  has  a  sense, 
not  only  of  its  power,  but  of  its  obligations,  which  puts 
itself  at  the  service  of  great  and  worthy  ideas,  which  ap- 
peals to  men  as  men— in  this  he  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 
of  his  time  and  of  future  times. 

Yet  here  come  in  his  unfortunate  limitations.  From  his 
substitutions  of  assertion  for  inference,  and  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  view  regarding  sundry  growths  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  arises  endless  confusion. 

For  who  will  not  be  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  any 
criticism  by  a  man  who  pours  contempt  over  the  pictures 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  stigmatizes  one  of  Beethoven's 
purest  creations  as  **  corrupting, "  and  calls  Shakspere  a 
^  ^  scribbler ' ' ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  his  manner:  there  is 
no  posing,  no  orating,  no  phrase-making ;  a  quiet  earnest- 
ness pervades  all  his  utterances.  The  great  defect  in  him 
arises,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
development  of  his  opinions :  namely,  that  during  so  large 
a  part  of  his  life  he  has  been  wont  to  discuss  sub- 
jects with  himself  and  not  with  other  men ;  that  he  has, 
therefore,  come  to  worship  idols  of  his  own  creation,  and 
often  very  unsubstantial  idols,  and  to  look  with  misgiving 
and  distrust  on  the  ideas  of  others.  Very  rarely  during 
our  conversations  did  I  hear  him  speak  with  any  real 
enthusiasm  regarding  any  human  being:  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  was  with  reference  to  the  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  when  he  declared  him  the  foremost  lit- 
erary character  that  America  has  produced.  A  result  of 
all  this  is  that  when  he  is  driven  into  a  corner  his  logic  be- 
comes so  subtle  as  to  be  imperceptible,  and  he  is  very 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  paradoxes. 

At  times,  as  we  walked  together,  he  would  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  reasoning  so  lucid,  out  of  depths  so  profound, 
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and  reach  conclusions  so  cogent,  that  he  seemed  fairly 
inspired.  At  other  times  he  would  develop  a  line  of  argu- 
ment  so  outworn,  and  arrive  at  conclusions  so  inane,  that  I 
could  not  but  look  into  his  face  closely  to  see  if  he  could 
be  really  in  earnest;  but  it  always  bore  that  same  expres- 
sion—forbidding the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  utter- 
ing anything  save  that  which  he  believed,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  to  the  moral  side,  the  stream  of  his  tliought  was 
usually  limpid,  but  at  times  it  became  turbid  and  his  better 
ideas  seemed  to  float  on  the  surface  as  iridescent  bubbles. 

Had  he  lived  in  any  other  country,  he  would  have  been 
a  power  mighty  and  permanent  in  influencing  its  thought 
and  in  directing  its  policy ;  as  it  is,  his  thought  will  pass 
mainly  as  the  confused,  incoherent  wail  and  cry  of  a  giant 
struggling  against  the  heavy  adverse  currents  in  that  vast 
ocean  of  Russian  life : 

'^  The  cry  of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.'' 

The  evolution  of  Tolstoi's  ideas  has  evidently  been 
mainly  determined  by  his  environment.  During  two  cen- 
turies Russia  has  been  coming  slowly  out  of  the  middle 
ages— indeed,  out  of  perhaps  the  most  cruel  phases  of 
mediaeval  life.  Her  history  is,  in  its  details,  discourag- 
ing; her  daily  life  disheartening.  Even  the  aspects  of 
nature  are  to  the  last  degree  depressing :  no  mountains ;  no 
hills;  no  horizon;  no  variety  in  forests;  a  soil  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year  frozen  or  parched ;  a  people  whose 
upper  classes  are  mainly  given  up  to  pleasure  and  whose 
lower  classes  are  sunk  in  fetishism;  all  their  poetry  and 
music  in  the  minor  key ;  old  oppressions  of  every  sort  still 
lingering;  no  help  in  sight;  and,  to  use  their  own  cry, 
'  *  God  so  high  and  the  Czar  so  distant. ' ' 

When,  then,  a  great  man  arises  in  Russia,  if  he  gives 
himself  wholly  to  some  well-defined  purpose,  looking  to 
one  high  aim  and  rigidly  excluding  sight  or  thought  of  the 
ocean  of  sorrow  about  him,  he  may  do  great  things.    If  he 
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be  Suvaroflf  or  Skobeleflf  or  Gourko  he  may  win  great 
battles;  if  he  be  Mendeleieff  he  may  reach  some  epoch- 
making  discovery  in  science ;  if  he  be  Derjavine  he  may 
write  a  poem  like  the  *  *  Ode  to  God ";  if  he  be  Antokolsky 
he  may  carve  statues  like  '  *  Ivan  the  Terrible ";  if  he  be 
Nesselrode  he  may  hold  all  Europe  enchained  to  the  ideas 
of  the  autocrat ;  if  he  be  Miloutine  or  Samarine  or  Tcher- 
kassky  he  may  devise  vast  plans  like  those  which  enabled 
Alexander  II  to  free  twenty  millions  of  serfs  and  to  se- 
cure means  of  subsistence  for  each  of  them ;  if  he  be  Prince 
ELhilkoff  he  may  push  railway  systems  over  Europe  to  the 
extremes  of  Asia ;  if  he  be  De  Witte  he  may  reform  a  vast 
financial  system. 

But  when  a  strong  genius  in  Russia  throws  himself  into 
philanthropic  speculations  of  an  abstract  sort,  with  no 
chance  of  discussing  his  theories  until  they  are  full-grown 
and  have  taken  fast  hold  upon  him,— if  he  be  a  man  of 
science  like  Prince  Kropotkin,  one  of  the  most  gifted  sci- 
entific thinkers  of  our  time,— the  result  may  be  a  wild 
revolt,  not  only  against  the  whole  system  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  against  civilization  itself,  and  finally  the  adoption 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  anarchism,  which  logically 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  human  race.  Or,  if 
he  be  an  accomplished  statesman  and  theologian  like  Po- 
bedonostzeflf,  he  may  reason  himself  back  into  mediaeval 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  fetter  all  free  thought  and  to 
crush  out  all  forms  of  Christianity  except  the  Russo-Greek 
creed  and  ritual.  Or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  the  highest  genius 
in  literature,  like  Tolstoi,  whose  native  kindliness  holds 
him  back  from  the  extremes  of  nihilism,  he  may  rear  a 
fabric  heaven-high,  in  which  truths,  errors,  and  paradoxes 
are  piled  up  together  until  we  have  a  new  Tower  of  Babel. 
Then  we  may  see  this  man  of  genius  denouncing  all  science 
and  commending  what  he  calls  ** faith";  urging  a  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  simply  Rousseau  modified  by 
misreadings  of  the  New  Testament;  repudiating  mar- 
riage, yet  himself  most  happily  married  and  the  father  of 
sixteen  children;  holding  that  ^Eschylus  and  Dante  and 
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Shakspere  were  not  great  in  literature,  and  making  Adin 
Ballon  a  literary  idol;  holding  that  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael  were  not  great  in  sculpture  and  painting,  yet  in- 
sisting on  the  greatness  of  sundry  unknown  artists  who 
have  painted  brutally;  holding  that  Beethoven,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Wagner  were  not  great  in  music,  but 
that  some  unknown  performer  outside  any  healthful  mu- 
sical evolution  has  given  us  the  music  of  the  future ;  de- 
claring Napoleon  to  have  had  no  genius,  but  presenting 
Koutousoff  as  a  military  ideal;  loathing  science— that 
organized  knowledge  which  has  done  more  than  all  else  to 
bring  us  out  of  mediaeval  cruelty  into  a  better  world— and 
extolling  a  ** faith"  which  has  always  been  the  most  effec- 
tive pretext  for  bloodshed  and  oppression. 

The  long,  slow,  everj^-day  work  of  developing  a  better 
future  for  his  countrymen  is  to  be  done  by  others  far  less 
gifted  than  Tolstoi.  His  paradoxes  will  be  forgotten;  but 
his  devoted  life,  his  noble  thoughts,  and  his  lofty  ideals 
will,  as  centuries  roll  on,  more  and  more  give  life  and  light 
to  the  new  Russia. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

OFFICIAL  LIFE  IN  BT.  PETERSBURG— 1892-18W 

THE  difiSculties  of  a  stranger  seeking  information  in 
Russia  seem  at  times  insurmountable.  First  of 
these  is  the  government  policy  of  suppressing  news.  For- 
eign journals  come  to  ordinary  subscribers  with  para- 
graphs and  articles  rubbed  out  with  pumice  or  blotted  out 
with  ink ;  consequently  our  Russian  friends  were  wont  to 
visit  the  legation,  seeking  to  read  in  our  papers  what  had 
been  erased  in  their  own,  and  making  the  most  amusing 
discoveries  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  oflScial  censorship: 
paragraphs  perfectly  harmless  being  frequently  blotted 
out,  and  really  serious  attacks  on  the  government  un- 
noticed. 

Very  striking,  as  showing  control  over  the  newspaper 
press,  was  an  occurrence  during  my  first  summer  at  Hels- 
ingfors.  One  day  our  family  doctor  came  in,  and  reported 
a  rumot  that  an  iron-clad  monitor  had  sunk,  the  night  be- 
fore, on  its  way  across  the  gulf  from  Reval.  Soon  the 
story  was  found  to  be  true.  A  squadron  of  three  ships 
had  started;  had  encountered  a  squall;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  them— an  old-fashioned  iron-clad  monitor- 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  had  sunk  with  all  on  board. 
Considerable  speculation  concerning  the  matter  arose, 
and  sundry  very  guarded  remarks  were  ventured  to  the 
effect  that  the  authorities  at  Cronstadt  would  have  been 
wiser  had  they  not  allowed  the  ship  to  go  out  in-  such  a 
condition  that  the  first  squall  would  send  her  to  the  bot- 
tom.   This  discussion  continued  for  about  a  week,  when 
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suddenly  the  proper  authorities  served  notice  upon  the 
press  that  nothing  more  must  be  said  on  the  subject. 

This  mandate  was  obeyed;  the  matter  was  instantly 
dropped ;  nothing  more  was  said ;  and,  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward, on  my  inquiring  of  Admiral  Makharoff  whether 
anything  had  ever  been  discovered  regarding  the  lost  ship 
and  its  crew,  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

But  more  serious  efforts  than  these  were  made  to  con- 
trol thought.  The  censorship  of  books  was  even  more 
strongly,  and,  if  possible,  more  foolishly,  exercised.  At 
any  of  the  great  bookshops  one  could  obtain,  at  once,  the 
worst  publications  of  the  Paris  press ;  but  the  really  sub- 
stantial and  thoughtful  books  were  carefully  held  back. 
The  average  Russian,  in  order  to  read  most  of  these  better 
works,  must  be  specially  authorized  to  do  so. 

I  had  a  practical  opportunity  to  see  the  system  in  opera- 
tion. Being  engaged  on  the  final  chapters  of  my  book,  and 
needing  sundry  scientific,  philosophical,  and  religious 
treatises,  such  as  can  be  bought  freely  in  every  city  of 
Western  Europe,  I  went  to  the  principal  bookseller  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  told  that,  by  virtue  of  my  diplomatic 
position,  I  could  have  them ;  but  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  I 
must  write  an  application,  signing  it  with  my  own  name, 
and  that  then  he  would  sell  them  to  me  within  a  few  days. 
This  took  place  several  times. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  that,  owing  to  lack  of  publicity, 
the  truth  can  rarely  be  found  as  regards  any  burning 
question :  in  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  re- 
pression the  simplest  facts  are  often  completely  shut  from 
the  foreign  observer. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  public  discussion,  Russia  is  the 
classic  ground  of  myth  and  legend.  One  sees  myths  and 
legends  growing  day  by  day.  The  legend  regarding  the 
cure  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg  by  Father  Ivan 
of  Cronstadt,  which  I  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter, 
is  an  example.  The  same  growth  of  legend  is  seen  with 
regard  to  every-day  matters.  For  example,  one  meets 
half  a  dozen  people  at  five-o  'clock  tea  in  a  Russian  house, 
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d  one  of  them  says :  "How  badly  the  Emperor  looked  at 
art  last  night"    Another  says:  "Yes;  his  liver  is  evi- 
Dtly  out  of  order;  he  ought  to  go  to  Carlsbad."    An- 
iier  says:  "I  think  that  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken 
ith  his  food,"  etc.,  etc    People  then  scatter  from  this 
a-table,  and  in  a  day  or  two  one  hears  that  sufBcient 
ecaution  is  not  taken  with  the  Emperor's  food;  that  it 
ould  not  be  strange  if  some  nihilist  should  seek  to  poison 
:m.    A  day  or  two  afterward  one  hears  that  a  nihilist 
IS  endeavored  to  poison  the  Emperor.     The   legend 
rows,  details  appear  here  and  there,  and  finally  there 
ime  in  the  newspapers  of  Western  Europe  full  and  eare- 
ul  particulars  of  a  thwarted  plot  to  poison  his  Majesty* 
Not  the  least  of  the  embarrassments  which  beset  an 
Vmerican  minister  in  Bussia  is  one  which  arose  at  vari- 
lus  times  during  my  stay,  its  source  being  the  generous 
)romptness  of  our  people  to  take  as  gospel  any  story  re- 
garding Russian  infringement  of  human  rights.    One  or 
Cwo  cases  will  illustrate  this. 

During  my  second  winter,  despatches  by  mail  and  wire 
came  to  me  thick  and  fast  regarding  the  alleged  banish- 
ment of  an  American  citizen  to  Siberia  for  political  rea- 
sons; and  with  these  came  petitions  aud  remonstrances 
signed  by  hundreds  of  Americans  of  light  and  leading; 
also  newspaper  articles,  many  and  bitter. 

On  making  inquiries  through  the  Eussian  departments 
of  foreign  affairs  and  of  justice,  I  found  the  fact  to  be  that 
this  injured  American  had  been,  twenty  years  before,  a 
Russian  police  agent  in  Poland ;  that  he  had  stolen  funds 
intrusted  to  him  and  had  taken  refuge  in  America;  that, 
relying  on  the  amnesty  proclaimed  at  the  accession  of  the 
late  Emperor,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts ;  that  he 
had  been  seized,  because  the  amnesty  did  not  apply  to  the 
category  of  criminals  to  which  he  belonged;  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  Siberia;  that  there  was  no  thought  of 
sendinig  him  there ;  but  that  the  authorities  proposed  to 
recover  the  money  he  had  stolen  if  they  could. 
Another  case  was  typical :  One  day  an  excellent  English 
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clergyman  came  to  me  in  great  distress,  stating  that  an 
American  citizen  was  imprisoned  in  the  dity.  I  immedi- 
ately had  the  man  brought  before  a  justice,  heard  his  tes- 
timony and  questioned  him,  publicly  and  privately.  He 
swore  before  the  court,  and  insisted  to  me  in  private,  that 
he  had  never  before  been  in  Russia ;  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  born  of  a  Swedish  father  and  an  Alaskan  mo- 
ther upon  one  of  the  Alaskan  islands;  and  he  showed  a 
passport  which  he  had  obtained  at  Washington  by  making 
oath  to  that  effect-  On  the  other  hand  appeared  cei'tain 
oflScers  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  excellent  standing,  who 
swore  that  they  knew  the  man  perfectly  to  be  a  former 
employee  of  their  engineering  department  and  a  deserter 
from  a  Russian  ship  of  war  in  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  also  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  he  spoke 
Russian  much  better  than  English,  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  Russian  affairs  very  remarkable 
for  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  Russia ;  but  to  account 
for  this  he  insisted  upon  the  statement  as  to  his  birth 
in  Alaska.  Appearances  were  certainly  very  strongly 
against  him,  and  he  was  remanded  to  await  more  testimony 
in  his  favor ;  but  the  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
escaped,  had  arrived  in  New  York,  was  posing  as  a  mar- 
tyr, had  graciously  granted  interviews  to  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  and  had  thereby  stimulated  some 
very  lurid  editorials  against  the  Russian  Government. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  Russian  who,  having  reached 
the  United  States,  burdened  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  legation  with  complaints  against  the 
American  minister  because  that  official  did  not  send  out 
the  man's  wife  to  him.  The  minister  had,  indeed,  for- 
warded the  necessary  passports,  but  the  difiiculty  was  that 
the  German  authorities  would  not  allow  the  woman  to 
enter  Germany  without  showing  herself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  means  sufficient  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  public 
charge;  and  these  her  husband  could  not,  or  would  not, 
send,  insisting  that  now  that  he  was  naturalized  he  had  a 
right  to  have  his  wife  brought  to  America. 
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I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  Russian  system— far 
from  it ;  but  I  would  state,  in  the  interest  of  international 
comity,  that  it  is  best  for  Americans  not  to  be  too  prompt 
in  believing  all  the  stories  of  alleged  sufferers  from  Rus- 
sian despotism,  and  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  use 
their  American  citizenship  simply  in  order  to  return  to 
Russia  and  enjoy  business  advantages  superior  to  those 
of  their  neighbors. 

That  there  are  many  meritorious  refugees  cannot  he 
denied ;  but  any  one  who  has  looked  over  extradition  pa- 
pers, as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do,  and  seen  people  posing 
as  Russian  martyrs  who  are  comfortably  carrying  on  in 
New  York  the  business  of  counterfeiting  bank-notes,  and 
unctuously  thanking  God  in  their  letters  for  their  success 
in  the  business,  will  be  slow  to  join  in  the  outcries  of  refu- 
gees of  doubtful  standing  claiming  to  be  suffering  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion. 

Nor  are  Russian- Americans  the  only  persons  who  weary 
an  American  representative.  One  morning  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  an  undoubted  American  name,  and 
presently  there  followed  it  a  tall  raw-boned  man  with  long 
flaxen  hair,  who  began  orating  to  me  as  follows:  '^Sir, 
you  are  an  ambassador  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  am  an  ambassador  from  God  Almighty.  I  am 
sent  here  to  save  the  Ernpeix)r.  He  is  a  good  man ;  he  is 
followed  up  by  bad  nien  who  seek  his  life ;  I  (ian  save  him ; 
I  will  be  his  cup-bearer;  /  wiU  drive  his  team/'  This 
latter  conception  of  the  Emperor's  means  of  locomotion 
struck  me  as  naive,  especially  iii  view  of  the  fact  that  near 
my  house  was  an  immense  structure  filled  with  magnifi- 
cent horses  for  the  Emperor  and  court — a  veritable  equine 
palace.  **Yes,"  said  my  visitor;  '*I  will  drive  the  Em- 
peror *s  team.  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  him  imme- 
diately. ' '  My  answer  was  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  secure 
a  presentation  to  the  Emperor,  offhand ;  that  considerable 
time  would  be  necessary  in  any  case.  To  this  my  visitor 
answered :  *  *  I  must  see  him  at  once  j  I  am  invited  to  colne 
by  the  Empress."    On  my  asking  when  he  received  tiiis 
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invitation,  he  said  that  it  was  given  him  on  board  the 
steamer  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  her  Majesty 
and  her  children  being  the  only  other  passengers  besides 
himself  in  the  second-class  cabin.  To  this  I  said  that 
there  must  certainly  be  some  mistake;  that  her  Majesty 
rarely,  if  ever,  traveled  on  public  lines  of  steamers ;  that 
if  she  had  done  so,  she  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
passenger  in  the  second  cabin.  To  this  he  answered  that 
he  was  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  the  Empress  who  had 
given  him  the  invitation  and  urged  him  to  come  and  save 
the  Emperor's  life.  On  my  asking  him  the  date  of  this 
invitation,  he  looked  through  his  diary  and  found  it.  At 
this,  sending  for  a  file  of  the  oflScial  newspaper  of  St. 
Petersburg,  I  showed  him  that  on  the  day  named  her 
Majesty  was  receiving  certain  oflBcials  at  the  palace  in 
St.  Petersburg;  whereat  he  made  an  answer  which  for 
the  moment  threw  me^  completely  off  my  balance.  He 
said,  *  *  Sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  not  to  believe  every- 
thing I  see  in  the  newspapers. ' ' 

I  quieted  him  as  best  I  could,  but  on  returning  to  his 
hotel  he  indulged  in  some  very  boisterous  conduct,  one  of 
the  minor  features  of  which  was  throwing  water  in  the 
faces  of  the  waiters ;  so  that,  fearing  lest  actions  like  this 
and  his  loud  utterances  regarding  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press might  get  him  into  trouble,  I  wrote  a  friendly  letter 
to  the  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,  stating  the  case,  and  ask- 
ing that,  if  it  was  thought  best  to  arrest  the  man,  he  should 
be  placed  in  some  comfortable  retreat  for  the  insane  and 
be  well  cared  for  until  I  could  communicate  with  his 
friends  in  America.  Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, a  handsome  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  bearing  two  kindly  gentlemen,  who  invited  him  to 
accompany  them.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  to 
be  escorted  to  the  palace  to  meet  his  Majesty,  he  went 
without  making  any  objections,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  commodious  rooms  and  most  kindly  treated. 

It  being  discovered  that  he  was  an  excellent  pianist,  a 
grand  piano  was  supplied  him;  and  he  was  very  happy 
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in  his  musical  prax^tice,  and  in  the  thought  that  he  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  would  soon  communicate  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Emperor.  At  various  times  I  called  upon 
him  and  found  him  convinced  that  his  great  mission  would 
soon  be  accomplished;  but  after  a  week  or  ten  days  he 
began  to  have  doubts,  and  said  to  me  that  he  distrusted 
the  Russians  and  would  prefer  to  go  on  and  deliver  a 
message  with  which  he  was  charged  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  On  my  showing  him  sundry  difficulties,  he  said 
that  at  any  rate  there  was  one  place  where  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  received— Marlborough  House  in  London  ; 
that  he  was  sure  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  welcome  him 
heartily.  At  last,  means  having  been  obtained  from  his 
friends,  I  sought  to  forward  him  from  St.  Petersburg; 
bat,  as  no  steamers  thence  would  take  a  lunatic,  I  sent  my 
private  secretary  with  him  to  Helsingf ors,  and  thence  se- 
cured his  passage  to  America. 

A  very  curious  feature  in  the  case,  as  told  me  afterward 
by  a  gentleman  who  traveled  in  the  same  steamer,  was 
that  this  American  delighted  the  company  day  after  day 
with  his  music,  and  that  no  one  ever  saw  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  his  utterances  or  conduct.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  great  missions  and  to  have  become 
absorbed  in  his  piano. 

Among  the  things  to  which  special  and  continued  atten- 
tion had  to  be  given  by  the  legation  was  the  Chicago  Ex- 
position. I  was  naturally  desirous  to  see  it  a  success; 
indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  magnificent  plans  which  the  Chicago  people 
had  developed  and  were  carrying  out  with  such  wonderful 
energy  interested  thinking  Russians.  But  presently  came 
endeavors  which  might  easily  have  brought  the  whole 
enterprise  into  disrepute;  for  some  of  the  crankish  per- 
sons who  always  hang  on  the  skirts  of  such  enterprises 
had  been  allowed  to  use  official  stationery,  and  they  had 
begun  writing  letters,  and  even  instructions,  to  American 
diplomatic  agents  abroad. 

The  first  of  these  which  attracted  my  attention  was  one 
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requesting  me  to  ask  the  Empress  to  write  a  book  in  the 
shape  of  a  * '  Report  on  Women 's  Work  in  Russia, ' '  careful 
instructions  being  given  as  to  how  and  at  what  length  she 
must  write  it. 

A  letter  also  came  from  one  of  these  quasi-oflScials  at 
Chicago,  not  requesting,  but  instructing,  me  to  ask  the 
Emperor  to  report  to  his  bureau  on  the  condition  of  the 
empire;  funnily  enough,  this  **  instruction  "was  evidently 
one  of  several,  and  they  had  been  ground  out  so  care- 
lessly that  the  one  which  I  was  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  was  addressed  to  the  **King  of  Holland."  It 
was  thus  made  clear  that  this  important  personage  at 
Chicago,  who  usurped  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  a  *  *  King  of  Holland, ' '  the  person- 
age whom  he  vaguely  had  in  mind  being,  no  doubt,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands. 

Soon  there  followed  another  of  these  quasi-instructions, 
showing  another  type  of  crankishness.  Beginning  with 
the  weighty  statement  that  *  ^  the  school-boys  of  every  coun- 
try are  the  future  men  of  that  country,"  it  went  on  with 
a  declaration  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  school-children  of  the  world  at  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition,  and  ended  by  instructing  me 
to  invite  to  its  deliberations  the  school-children  of  Russia. 
Of  course  I  took  especial  care  not  to  communicate  any  of 
these  things  to  any  Russian :  to  have  done  so  would  have 
made  the  Exposition,  instead  of  the  admiration,  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  empire;  but  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Quincy,  who  presently  put 
an  end  to  these  vagaries. 

One  is  greatly  struck  in  Russia  by  the  number  of  able 
and  gifted  men  and  women  scattered  through  Russian 
society,  and  at  the  remarkable  originality  of  some  of 
them.  The  causes  of  this  originality  I  touch  in  my  chap- 
ter on  Tolstoi. 

It  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  for  me  to  keep  up 
my  acquaintance  with  persons  worth  kno^ng ;  and,  while 
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many  of  the  visits  thus  made  were  perfunctory  and  te-* 
dious,  some  were  especially  gratifying.  My  rule  was, 
after  oflSce  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  get  into  the  open 
sledge;  to  make  my  visits;  and  as  a  result,  of  course,  to 
see  and  hear  a  vast  deal  of  frivolity  and  futility,  but,  from 
time  to  time,  more  important  things. 

The  entertainments  given  by  wealthy  Russian  nobles 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  were  by  no  means  so  frequent 
or  so  lavish  as  of  old.  Two  reasons  were  assigned  for 
this,  one  being  the  abolition  of  the  serf  system,  which  had 
impoverished  the  nobility,  and  the  other  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  III  had  set  the  fashion  of  paying 
less  attention  to  foreigners  than  had  formerly  been  the 
custom. 

The  main  hospitalities,  so  far  as  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press were  concerned,  were  the  great  festivities  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  beginning  on  the  Russian  N^w  Year's 
day,  which  was  twelve  days  later  than  ours.  The  scene 
was  most  brilliant.  The  vast  halls  were  filled  with  civil 
and  military  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the 
most  gorgeous  costumes,  an  especially  striking  effect 
being  produced  by  the  caftans,  or  long  coats,  of  the 
various  Cossack  regiments,  the  armor  and  helmets  of  thd 
Imperial  Guards,  and  the  old  Russian  costumes  of  the 
ladies.  All  of  the  latter,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Em- 
press down,  wore  these  costumes :  there  was  great  variety 
in  these ;  but  their  main  features  were  the  kakoshniksy  or 
ornamental  crowns,  and  the  tunics  in  bright  colors. 

The  next  of  these  great  ceremonies  at  the  Winter  Palace 
was  the  blessing  of  the  waters  up6n  the  8th  of  January. 
The  diplomatic  corps  and  other  guests  were  allowed  to 
take  their  places  at  the  palace  windows  looking  out  over 
the  Neva,  and  thence  could  see  the  entire  procession, 
which,  having  gone  down  the  ambassadors'  staircase,  ap- 
peared at  a  temple  which  had  beeil  erected  over  an  open- 
ing in  the  ice  of  the  river.  The  Emperor,  the  grand 
dukes,  and  the  Archbishop  of  St  Petersburg,  with  his  suf- 
fragan bishops,  all  took  part  in  this  ceremonial ;  and  the 
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music,  which  was  selected  from  the  anthems  of  Bortnian- 
sky,  was  very  solemn  and  impressive. 

During  the  winter  came  court  balls,  and,  above  all,  the 
''palm  balls."  The  latter  were,  in  point  of  brilliancy, 
probably  beyond  anything  in  any  court  of  modem  times. 
After  a  reception,  during  which  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press passed  along  the  diplomatic  circle,  speaking  to 
the  various  members,  dancing  began,  and  was  continued 
until  about  midnight ;  then  the  doors  were  flung  open  into 
other  vast  halls,  which  had  been  changed  into  palm- 
groves.  The  palms  for  this  purpose  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  four  series  of  them  being  kept  in  the  conserva- 
tories for  this  special  purpose,  each  series  being  used  one 
winter  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  three  winters  before 
it  is  brought  out  again.  Under  these  palms  the  supper- 
tables  are  placed,  and  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand people  sit  at  these  as  the  guests  of  the  Czar  and  Czar- 
ina. These  entertainments  seem  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  luxury,  their  only  defect  being  their  splendid  monot- 
ony :  only  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  officials  are  pres- 
ent, and  a  new-comer  finds  much  difficulty  in  remembering 
their  names.  There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  Princes 
Galitzin  in  the  empire,  and  I  personally  knew  three  Counts 
Tolstoi  who  did  not  know  each  other ;  but  the  great  draw- 
back is  the  fact  that  all  these  entertainments  are  exactly 
alike,  always  the  same  thing:  merely  civil  and  military 
functionaries  and  their  families;  and  for  strangers  no 
occupation  save  to  dance,  play  cards,  talk  futilities,  or 
simply  stare. 

The  Berlin  court,  though  by  no  means  so  brilliant  at 
first  sight  and  far  smaller,— since  the  most  I  ever  saw  in 
any  gathering  in  the  Imperial  Schloss  at  the  German 
capital  was  about  fifteen  hundred,— was  really  much  more 
attractive,  its  greater  interest  arising  from  the  presence 
of  persons  distinguished  in  every  field.  While  at  St. 
Petersburg  one  meets  only  civil  and  military  function- 
aries, at  Berlin  one  meets  not  only  these,  but  the  most 
proBunent  men  in  politics,  science,  literature,  art,  and  the 
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higher  ranges  of  agriculture,  cammeree,  and  manufac- 
ture. At  St.  Petersburg,  when  I  wished  to  meet  such  men, 
who  added  to  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  empire,  I  went  to 
their  houses  in  the  university  quarter;  at  Berlin  I  met 
them  also  at  court. 

As  to  court  episodes  during  my  stay,  one  especially 
dwells  in  my  memory.  On  arriving  rather  early  one  even- 
ing, I  noticed  a  large,  portly  man,  wearing  the  broad  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  once  saw  that  he 
could  be  no  other  than  Prince  Victor  Napoleon^  the  Bona- 
parte heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  Though  he  was  far 
larger  than  the  great  Napoleon,  and  had  the  eyes  of  hi  3 
mother.  Princess  Clothilde,  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
Prince  Napoleon  (**Plon-Plon"),  whom  I  had  seen  years 
before  at  Paris,  was  very  marked.  Presently  his  brother, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  his  regiment  in  the  Caucasus, 
came  up  and  began  conversation  with  him.  Both  seemed 
greatly  vexed  at  something.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Italian  ambassador,  he  naturally  went  up  and  spoke  to 
the  prince,  who  was  the  grandson  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel ;  but  the  curious  thing  was  that  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. Count  de  Montebello,  and  the  prince  absolutely  cut 
each  other.  Neither  seemed  to  have  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  other  was  in  the  room,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Montebellos  are  descended  from  Jean  Lannes,  the 
stable-boy  whom  Napoleon  made  a  marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  of  Montebello,  thus  founding  the  family  to  Which 
the  French  ambassador  belonged.  The  show  of  coolnesri 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  family  evidently  vexed  the 
French  pretender.  He  was,  indeed,  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  behind  the  imperial  train ;  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  imperial  table,  being  relegated  to  a  distant 
and  very  modest  seat.  I  was  informed  that,  tliough  the 
Emperor  could,  and  did,  have  the  prince  to  dine  with  him 
in  private,  he  felt  obliged,  in  view  of  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  French  Republic,  to  carefully  avoid  any 
special  recognition  of  him  in  public. 

A  far  more  brilliant  visitor  was  the  Ameer  of  Bol^arai 
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I  have  already  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  General  Annenkoff.  He  now  came  to 
visit  the  Czar  as  his  suzerain,  and  with  him  came  his  eld- 
est son  and  a  number  of  his  great  men.  The  satrap  him- 
self was  a  singular  combination  of  splendor  and  stoicism, 
wearing  a  gorgeous  dress  covered  with  enormous  jewels, 
and  observing  the  brilliant  scenes  about  him  with  hardly 
ever  a  word.  Even  when  he  took  his  place  at  the  table 
beside  the  Empress  he  was  very  uncommunicative.  Fac- 
ing the  imperial  table  sat  his  great  men;  and  their  em- 
barrassment was  evident,  one  special  source  of  it  being 
clearly  their  small  acquaintance  with  European  table 
utensils.  The  Ameer  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  splendid 
presents  of  gold  and  jewels,  after  the  Oriental  fashion, 
and  also  the  heir  to  his  throne,  whom  he  left  as  a  sort  of 
hostage  to  be  educated  at  the  capital. 

An  eminent  Russian  who  was  in  very  close  relations 
with  the  Ameer  gave  me  some  account  of  this  young  man. 
Although  he  was  then  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  he  was,  as  regards  conduct,  a  mere  baby,  bursting 
out  into  Ipud  boohooing  the  first  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  and  showing  himself  very  inunature.  in 
various  ways.  Curiously  enough,  when  he  was  taken  to 
the  cadet  school  he  was  found  to  be  unable  to  walk  for  any 
considerable  distance.  He  had  always  been  made  to  squat 
and  be  carried,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  toward 
making  him  a  Russian  officer  was  to  train  him  in  using 
his  legs.  He  took  an  especial  fancy  to  bicycles :  in  the  park 
attached  to  the  cadet  school  he  became  very  proficient 
in  the  use  of  them ;  and,  rettiming  to  Bokhara  at  his  first 
vacation,  he  took  with  him,  not  only  a  bicycle  for  himself, 
but  another  for  his  brother.  Shortly  after  his  home-com- 
ing, the  Ameer  and  court  being  assembled,  he  gave  a 
display  of  his  powers ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  the 
Ameer  was  disgusted :  the  idea  that  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  seen  working  his  way  in  this  fashion  was  con- 
trary to  all  the  ideas  of  that  potentate,  and  lie  ordered  the 
bicycles  to  be  at  once  destroyed.    But  on  the  young  man 's 
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return  to  St.  Petersburg  he  bought  another ;  resumed  his 
exercises  upon  it ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  when  he  comes  to  the 
throne,  introduce  that  form  of  locomotion  into  ^iie  Moham- 
medan regions  of  Northern  Asia. 

Among  the  greater  displays  of  my  j&nal  year  were  a 
wedding  and  a  funeral.  The  former  was  that  of  the  Em- 
peror's eldest  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  at 
Peterhof.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  was  conducted  after 
the  usual  Russian  fashion,  its  most  curious  features  being 
the  leading  of  the  couple  about  the  altar  and  their  drink- 
ing out  of  the  same  cup. 

Coining  from  the  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  we  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  found  ourselves,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase,  in  a  crush.  But  just  at  the  side  was  a  large 
door  of  plate-glass  opening  upon  an  outer  gallery  com- 
municating with  other  parts  of  the  palace;  and  standing 
guard  at  this  door  was  one  of  the  '  *  Nubians ' '  whom  I  had 
noticed,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Winter  Palace— an  enoy- 
mous  creature,  very  black,  very  glossy,  with  the  most 
brilliant  costume  possible.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
** Nubians,"  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they 
had  been  brought  from  Central  Africa  by  special  com- 
mand. At  great  assemblages  in  the  imperial  palaces, 
just  before  the  doors  were  flung  open  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Majesties  and  their  cortege,  two  great  black  hands 
were  always  to  be  seen  put  through  the  doors,  ready  to 
open  them  in  an  instant— the  hands  of  two  of  these  **  Nu- 
bians." I  had  built  up  in  my  mind  quite  a  structure  of  ro- 
mance regarding  them,  and  now  found  myself  in  the  crush 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  near  one  of  them.  As  I 
looked  up  at  him  he  said  to  me,  with  deferential  compas- 
sion, **If  you  please,  sah,  would  n't  you  like  to  git  out  of  de 
crowd,  sah,  through  dis  yere  doah  ? "  By  his  dialect  he  was 
evidently  one  of  my  own  compatriots,  and,  though  in  a  sort 
of  daze  at  this  discovery,  I  mechanically  accepted  his  in- 
vitation ;  whereupon  be  opened  the  door,  let  us  through, 
and  kept  back  the  crowd. 

Splendid,  too,  in  its  way,  was  the  funeral  of  the  Grand 
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Duchess  Catherine  at  the  Fortress  Church.  It  wa^ 
very  impressive,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  funeral  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  which  I  had  attended  at  the  same 
place  nearly  forty  years  before.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
III,  with  his  brothers,  had  followed  the  hearse  and  coffin 
on  foot,  and  his  Majesty  was  evidently  greatly  fatigued. 
Soon  he  retired  to  take  rest,  and  then  it  was  that  we  began 
to  have  the  first  suspicion  of  his  fatal  illness.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  skepticism.  Very  few  had  thought  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  such  giant  frame  and  strength 
could  be  seriously  ill,  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  Standing  near  him,  I  noticed  his  pallor  and  evi- 
dent fatigue,  and  was  not  surprised  that  he  twice  left 
the  place,  in  order,  evidently,  to  secure  rest.  There  was 
need  of  it.  In  the  Russian  Church  the  rule  is  that  all  must 
stand,  and  all  of  us  stood  from  about  ten  in  the  morning 
until  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon;  but  two  high  offi- 
cials covered  with  gold  lace  and  orders,  bearing  tapers 
by  the  side  of  the  grand  duchess's  coffin,  toppled  over 
from  exhaustion  and  were  removed. 

As  to  other  spectacles,  one  of  the  most  splendid  was  the 
midnight  mass  on  Easter  eve.  At  my  former  visit  I  had 
seen  this  at  the  Kazan  Church ;  now  we  went  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac.  The  ceremony  was  brilliant  almost 
beyond  conception,  as  in  the  old  days ;  the  music  was  hea- 
venly ;  and,  as  the  clocks  struck  twelve,  the  cannons  of  the 
fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  boomed  forth,  all  the  bells  of 
the  city  began  chiming,  and  a  light,  appearing  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  church,  seemed  to  run  in  all  directions 
through  the  vast  assemblage,  and  presently  all  seemed 
ablaze.  Every  person  in  the  church  was  holding  a  taper, 
and  within  a  few  moments  all  of  these  had  been  lighted. 

Most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  music  at  another  of  these 
Easter  ceremonies,  when  the  choristers,  robed  in  white, 
came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  and  sang  hymns  by  the 
side  of  the  empty  sepulcher  under  the  dome. 

The  singing  by  the  choirs  in  Russia  is,  in  many  respects, 
more  beautiful  than  similar  music  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  world,  save  that  of  the  cathedral  choir  of  Berlin  at 
its  best.  I  have  heard  the  Sistine,  Pauline,  and  Lateran 
choirs  at  Rome;  and  they  are  certainly  far  inferior  to 
these  Russian  singers.  No  instrumental  music  is  allowed, 
and  no  voices  of  women.  The  choristers  are  men  and 
boys.  There  are  several  fine  choirs  in  St.  Petersburg, 
but  three  are  famous :  that  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Winter 
Palace  Chapel,  that  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Isaac,  and  that  of  the  Nevski  Monastery.  Occa- 
sionally there  were  concerts  when  all  were  combined,  and 
nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  perfect. 

Operatic  music  also  receives  careful  attention.  Enor- 
mous subsidies  are  given  to  secure  the  principal  singers 
of  Europe  at  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  theaters; 
but  the  most  lavish  outlay  is  upon  the  national  opera :  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  patriotism  to  maintain  it  at  the 
highest  point  possible.  The  Russian  Opera  House  is  an 
enormous  structure,  and  the  finest  piece  which  I  saw  given 
there  was  Glinka's  **Life  for  the  Czar."  Being  written 
by  a  Russian,  on  a  patriotic  subject,  and  from  an  ultra- 
loyal  point  of  view,  everything  had  been  done  to  mount  it 
in  the  most  superb  way  possible :  never  have  I  seen  more 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  the  whole  culminating  in  the 
return  of  one  of  the  old  fighting  czars  to  the  Kremlin 
after  his  struggle  with  the  Poles.  The  stage  was  enor- 
mous and  the  procession  magnificent.  The  personages 
in  it  were  the  counterparts,  as  regarded  dress,  of  the  per- 
sons they  represented,  exact  copies  having  been  made 
of  the  robes  and  ornaments  of  the  old  Muscovite  boyards, 
as  preserved  in  the  Kremlin  Museum ;  and  at  the  close  of 
this  procession  came  a  long  line  of  horses,  in  the  most 
superb  trappings  imaginable,  attended  by  guards  and  out- 
ridera  in  liveries  of  barbaric  splendor,  and  finally  the 
imperial  coach.  We  were  enabled  to  catch  sight  of  the 
Cossack  guards  on  the  front  of  it,  when,  just  as  the  body 
of  the  coach  was  coming  into  view,  down  came  the  cur- 
tain. This  was  the  result  of  a  curious  prohibition,  en- 
forced in  all  theaters  in  Russia:  on  no  account  is  it 
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permitted  to  represent  the  sacred  person  of  any  emperor 
upon  the  stage. 

As  to  other  music,  very  good  concerts  were  occasionally 
given,  the  musicians  being  generally  from  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Very  pleasant  were  sundry  excursions,  especially  dur- 
ing the  long  summer  twilight;  and  among  these  were 
serenade  parties  given  by  various  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  In  a  trim  steam-yacht,  and  carrjdng  singers 
with  us,  we  sailed  among  the  islands  in  the  midnight  hours, 
stopping,  from  time  to  time,  to  greet  friends  occupying 
cottages  there. 

As  to  excursions  in  the  empire,  I  have  already  given, 
in  my  chapter  on  Tolstoi,  some  account  of  my  second  visit 
to  Moscow ;  and  a  more  complete  account  i&  reserved  for 
a  chapter  on  ** Sundry  Excursions  and  Experiences." 
The  same  may  be  said,  also,  regarding  an  excursion  taken, 
during  one  of  my  vacations,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. 

In  1893,  a  new  administration  having  brought  into 
power  the  party  opposed  to  my  own,  I  tendered  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  my  resignation,  and,  in  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  be  accepted,  gave  up  my  apartment ;  but  as, 
instead  of  an  acceptance,  there  came  a  very  kind  indica- 
tion of  the  President's  confidence,  good-will,  and  prefer- 
ence for  my  continuance  at  my  post,  I  remained  in  the 
service  a  year  longer,  occupying  my  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  finishing  my  book.  Then,  feeling  the  need  of  go- 
ing elsewhere  to  revise  it,  I  wrote  the  President,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  confidence  and  kindness,  but  making  my 
resignation  final,  and  naming  the  date  when  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  leave  Russia.  A  very  kind 
letter  from  him  was  the  result ;  the  time  I  had  named  was 
accepted ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1894,  to  my  espe- 
cial satisfaction,  I  was  once  more  free  from  official  duty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

AS  MEMBER  OF  THE  VENEZUELA  COMMISSION— 1895-1896 

EAELY  one  morning,  just  at  the  end  of  1895,  as  I  was 
at  work  before  the  blazing  fire  in  my  library  at  the 
university,  the  winter  storms  howling  outside,  a  card  was 
brought  in  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  While  I 
was  wondering  what,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  could  have 
brought  a  man  from  such  important  duties  in  Washington 
to  the  bleak  hills  of  central  New  York,  he  entered,  and 
soon  made  known  his  business,  which  was  to  tender  me, 
on  the  part  of  President  Cleveland,  a  position  upon  the 
commission  which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress  to 
settle  the  boundary  between  the  republic  of  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana. 

The  whole  matter  had  attracted  great  attention,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of 
circumstances  very  honorable  to  the  President,  to  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Olney,  and  to  Congress.  For  years 
the  Venezuelan  government  had  been  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  frontier  between  its  territory  and  that  of  its  pow- 
erful neighbor,  but  without  result;  and  meantime  the 
British  boundary  seemed  to  be  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  territory  of  the  little  Spanish-American  republic. 
For  years,  too,  Venezuela  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  had  a^ppealed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. American  secretaries  of  state  and  ambassadors  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  had  ** trusted,"  and  ''regretted,** 
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and  had  *'the  honor  to  renew  assurances  of  their  most 
distinguished  consideration";  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  the 
matter  had  been  presented  by  Secretary  Olney  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  now,  to  Mr.  Olney 's  main 
despatch  on  the  subject,  Lord  Salisbury,  after  some 
months '  delay,  had  returned  an  answer  declining  arbitra- 
tion, and  adding  that  international  law  did  not  recognize 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  seemed  even  more  than  cool ; 
for,  when  one  remembered  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
at  first  laid  down  with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  was  glorified  in  Parliament  and  in  the  British  press  of 
1823  and  the  years  following,  and  that  Great  Britain  had 
laid  down  policies  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  espe- 
cially in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  far  East,  which  she 
insisted  that  all  other  powers  should  respect  without 
reference  to  any  sanction  by  international  law,  this  argu- 
ment seemed  almost  insulting. 

So  it  evidently  seemed  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Probably  no 
man  less  inclined  to  demagogism  or  to  a  policy  of  adven- 
ture ever  existed;  but  as  he  looked  over  the  case  his 
American  instincts  were  evidently  aroused.  He  saw  then, 
what  is  clear  to  everybody  now,  that  it  was  the  time  of  all 
times  for  laying  down,  distinctly  and  decisively,  the 
American  doctrine  on  the  subject.  He  did  so,  and  in  a 
message  to  Congress  proposed  that,  since  Great  Britain 
would  not  intrust  the  finding  of  a  boundary  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  find 
what  the  proper  boundary  was,  and  then,  having  ascer- 
tained it,  should  support  its  sister  American  republic  in 
maintaining  it. 

Of  course  the  President  was  attacked  from  all  sides 
.  most  bitterly;  even  those  called  '*the  better  element"  in 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  who  had  been  his 
ardent  supporters,  now  became  his  bitter  enemies.  He 
was  charged  with  ** demagogism"  and  ** jingoism,"  but 
he  kept  sturdily  on.  Congress,  including  the  great  body 
of  the  Republicans,  supported  him;  the  people  at  large 
stQtod  by  him ;  and,  as  a  result,  a  con^nission  to  detennine 
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the  boundary  was  appointed  and  began  its  work  in  Wash- 
ington, the  commissioners  being,  in  the  order  named  by 
the  President,  David  J.  Brewer  of  Kansas,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  Chief  Justice  Alvey 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D.  White  of  New 
York ;  F.  R.  Coudert,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  York 
bar;  and  Daniel  C.  Oilman  of  Maryland,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

On  our  arrival  in  Washington  there  was  much  discour- 
agement among  us.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  jungle  of  ge- 
ographical and  legal  questions,  with  no  clue  in  sight  leading 
anywhither.  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  had  been  derived, 
in  1815,  from  the  Netherlands ;  the  rights  of  Venezuela  had 
been  derived,  about  1820,  from  Spain;  but  to  find  the 
boundary  separating  the  two  in  that  vast  territory,  mainly 
unsettled,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Essequibo  rivers, 
seemed  impossible. 

The  original  rights  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  derived 
from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648 ;  and  on  ex- 
amining that  enormous  document,  which  settled  weighty 
questions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  life-and- 
death  struggle,  religious,  political,  and  military,  which 
had  gone  on  for  nearly  eighty  years,  one  little  clause  ar- 
rested our  attention:  that,  namely,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards, despite  their  bitter  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  agreed  that 
the  latter  might  carry  on  warlike  operations  against  **  cer- 
tain other  people"  with  reference  to  territorial  rights  in 
America.  These  ^* certain  other  people"  were  not  pre- 
cisely indicated;  and  we  hoped,  by  finding  who  they 
were,  to  get  a  clue  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  case. 
Straightway  two  of  our  three  lawyers,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
and  Mr.  Coudert,  grappled  on  this  question,  one  of  them 
taking  the  ground  that  these  '  *  other  people ' '  referred  to 
were  the  Caribbean  Indians  who  had  lived  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  had  been  friendly  to  the 
Dutch  but  implacable  toward  the  Spaniards,  and  that  their 
territory  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  Dutch,  and, 
therefore,  as  having  passed  finally  to  England.    But  the 
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other  disputant  insisted  that  it  referred  to  the  Brazilians 
and  had  no  relation  to  the  question  with  which  we  had  to 
deal.  During  two  whole  sessions  this  ground  was  fought 
over  in  a  legal  way  by  these  gentlemen,  with  great  acu- 
men, the  rest  of  us  hardly  putting  in  a  word. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  session.  I  ventured  a  re- 
monstrance, saying  that  it  was  a  historical,  and  not  a  legal, 
question ;  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  settled  by  legal  ar- 
gument; that  the  first  thing  to  know  was  why  the  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  next  thing  was  to 
find,  from  the  whole  history  leading  up  to  it,  who  those 
''other  i)ersons"  thus  vaguely  referred  to  and  left  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dutch  might  be; 
and  I  insisted  that  this,  being  a  historical  question,  must 
be  solved  by  historical  experts.    The  commission  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  this;  and  on  my  nomination  we 
called  to  our  aid  Mr.  George  Lincoln  Burr,  professor  of 
history  in  Cornell  University..  It  is  not  at  all  the  very 
close  friendship  which  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  us   which   prompts   the   assertion   that,   of   all 
historical  scholars  I  have  ever  known,  he  is  among  the 
very  foremost,  by  his  powers  of  research,  his  tenacity  of 
memory,  his  almost  preternatural  accuracy,  his  ability  to 
keep  the  whole  field  of  investigation  in  his  mind,  and  his 
fidelity  to  truth  and  justice.    He  was  set  at  the  problem, 
and  given  access  to  the  libraries  of  Congress  and  of  the 
State  Department,  as  also  to  the  large  collections  of  books 
and  maps  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission.   Of  these  the  most  important  were  those  of  Har- 
vard University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Curi- 
ous as  it  may  seem,  this  latter  institution,  far  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  possesses  a  large  and  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  maps  relating  to  the  colonization  history   of 
South  America.    Within  two  weeks  Professor  Burr  re- 
ported, and  never  did  a  report  give  more  satisfaction. 
He  had  unraveled,  historically,  the  whole  mystery,  and 
found  that,  the  government  of  Brazil  having  played  false 
to,  both  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  Spain  had  allpwed    the 
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Netherlands  to  take  vengeance  for  the  vexations  of  both. 
We  also  had  the  exceedingly  valuable  services,  as  to  maps 
and  early  colonization  history,  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University,  eminent  both  as  histo- 
rian and  geographer,  and  of  Professor  Jameson  of  Brown 
University,  who  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  thes6 
fields.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Marcus  Baker  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  aided  us,  from  day  to  day,  in  map- 
ping out  any  territories  that  we  wished  especially  to  study. 

All  this  work  was  indispensable.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  our  sessions  there  had  been  laid  before  us  the  first  of  a 
series  of  British  Blue  Books  on  the  whole  subject;  and, 
with  all  my  admiration  for  the  better  things  in  British 
history,  politics,  and  life,  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  it 
was  anything  but  creditable  to  the  men  immediately  re- 
•sponsible  for  it.  It  made  several  statements  that  were  ab- 
solutely baseless,  and  sought  to  rest  them  upon  authorities 
which,  when  examined,  were  found  not  to  bear  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  interpretation  put  upon  them.  I  must  con- 
fess that  nothing,  save,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  British 
*  *  experts ' '  regarding  the  Behring  Sea  question,  has  ever 
come  so  near  shaking  my  faith  iia  *  *  British  fair  play. ' '  Nor 
were  the  American  commissioners  alone  in  judging  this 
document  severely.  Critics  broke  forth,  even  in  the  Lon- 
don '* Times,''  denouncing  it,  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
another,  which  was  fair  and  just. 

I,  of  course,  impute  nothing  to  the  leading  British  states- 
men who  had  charge  of  the  whole  Venezuelan  question. 
The  culprits  were,  undoubtedly,  sundry  underlings  whose 
zeal  outran  their  honesty.  They  apparently  thought  that 
in  the  United  States,  which  they  probably  considered  as 
new,  raw,  and  too  much  engaged  in  dollar-hunting  to  pro- 
duce scholars,  thfeir  citations  from  authorities  more  or  less 
diflBculf  of  access  would  fail  to  be  critically  examined. 
But  their  conduct  was  soon  exposed,  and  even  their  prin- 
cipals joined  in  repudiating  some  of  their  fundamental 
Btatements.  Professor  Burr  was  seilt  abroad,  and  at  The 
Hague  was  able  to  draw  treasures   from  the  library 
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and  archives  regarding  the  old  Dutch  occupation  and  to 
send  a  mass  of  important  material  for  our  delibera- 
tions. In  London  also  he  soon  showed  his  qualities,  and 
these  were  acknowledged  even  by  some  leading  British 
geographers.    The  latter  had  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 

* 

indulge  in  what  a  German  might  call  *' tendency''  geogra- 
phy; but  the  clearness,  earnestness,  and  honesty  of  our 
agent  soon  gained  their  respect,  and,  after  that,  the  inves- 
tigators of  both  sides  worked  harmoniously  together. 
While  the  distinguished  lawyers  above  named  had  main 
charge  of  the  legal  questions,  President  Oilman,  who  had 
in  his  early  life  been  professor  of  physical  and  general 
geography  at  Yale,  was  given  charge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  map-seeking  and  -making;  and  to  me,  with  the  others, 
was  left  the  duty  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the  ma- 
terial as  brought  in.  Taking  up  my  residence  at  Wash- 
ington, I  applied  myself  earnestly  to  reading  through 
masses  of  books,  correspondence,  and  other  documents, 
and  studied  maps  until  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  in  the 
country  concerned  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  governors  on  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Spanish 
monks  on  the  Orinoco.  As  a  result  lines  more  or  less 
tentative  were  prepared  by  each  of  us,  Judge  Brewer 
and  myself  agreeing  very  closely,  and  the  others  not  bein^ 
very  distant  from  us  at  any  important  point.  One  former 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  I  learned,  during  this 
investigation,  to  respect  greatly,— Lord  Aberdeen,  whom 
I  well  remembered  as  discredited  and  driven  from  power 
during  my  stay  in  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 
He  was  wise  enough  in  those  days  to  disbelieve  in  war  with 
Russia,  and  to  desire  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem 
by  peace,  but  was  overruled,  and  the  solution  was  at- 
tempted by  a  war  most  costly  in  blood  and  treasure,  which 
Was  apparently  successful,  but  really  a  failure.  He  was 
driven  from  his  post  with  ignominy;  and  I  well  remem- 
bered seeing  a  very  successful  cartoon  in  **  Punch '*  at  that 
period,  representing,  him,  wearing  coronet  and  mantle  and 
fast  asleep,  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  which  was 
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rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  apparently  about  to 
founder. 

Since  that  time  his  wisdom  has,  I  think,  been  recog- 
nized; and  I  am  now  glad  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that, 
of  all  the  many  British  statesmen  who  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  question,  he  was  clearly  the  most  just.  The 
line  he  drew  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  possible.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  grasp  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  nor  did  he 
meander  about  choice  gold-fields  or  valuable  strategic 
points,  seeking  to  include  them.  The  Venezuelans  them- 
selves had  shown  willingness  to  accept  his  proposal;  but 
alleged,  as  their  reason  for  not  doing  so,  that  the  British 
government  had  preached  to  them  regarding  their  internal 
policy  so  offensively  that  self-respect  forbade  them  to  ac- 
quiesce in  any  part  of  it. 

Toward  this  Aberdeen  line  we  tended  more  and  more; 
md  in  the  sequel  we  heard,  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris  had  practically 
adopted  this  line,  which  we  of  the  commission  had  virtu- 
ally agreed  upon.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that,  each  side 
having  at  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration  claimed  the 
whole  vast  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Esse- 
quibo,  neither  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  award.  But  I 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  just,  and  that  it  forms  a  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  such  questions,  as  a  means,  not  only  of  preserving 
international  peace,  but  of  arriving  at  substantial  justice. 

Our  deliberations  and  conclusions  were,  of  course,  kept 
secret.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing 
should  get  out  regarding  them.  Our  sessions  were  de- 
layed and  greatly  prolonged,  partly  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  studying  the  many  ques- 
tions involved,  and  partly  because  we  hoped  that,  more 
and  more,  British  opinion  would  tend  to  the  submission 
of  the  whole  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  proper  inter* 
national  tribunal;  and  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  prime 
minister,  who,  in  his  rather  cynical,  *  *  Saturday-Review, ' ' 
high-Tory  way,   had   scouted   the   idea   of   arbitration, 
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wonld  at  last  be  brought  to  it.  Of  course,  every  think- 
ing Englishman  looked  with  uneasiness  toward  the  possi- 
bility that  a  line  might  be  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
which  it  would  feel  obliged  to  maintain,  and  which  would 
necessitate  its  supporting  Venezuela,  at  all  hazards, 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney 
finally  triumphed.  Most  fortunately  for  both  parties, 
Great  Britain  had  at  Washington  a  most  eminent  diplo- 
matist, whose .  acquaintance  I  then  made,  but  whom  I  af- 
terward came  to  know,  respect,  and  admire  even  more 
during  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague— Sir  Julian, 
afterward  Lord,  Pauncefote.  His  wise  counsels  pre- 
vailed; Lord  Salisbury  receded  from  his  position;  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  arbitration;  and  the  question  entered 
into  a  new  stage,  which  was  finally  ended  by  the  award  of 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris,  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Martens  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  on  its  bench  the 
chief  justices  of  the  two  nations  and  two  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  their  highest  courts.  It  is  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  find  their  award  agreeing,  substantially, 
with  the  line  which,  after  so  much  trouble,  our  own  com- 
mission had  worked -out.  Arbitration  having  been  de- 
cided upon,  our  commission  refrained  from  laying  down 
a  frontier-line,  but  reported  a  mass  of  material,  some 
fourteen  volumes  in  all,  with  an  atlas  containing  about 
seventy-five  maps,  all  of  which  formed  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  material  laid  before  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  Paris. 

It  was  a  happy  sohition  of  the  whole  question,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  justice. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  one  little  matter  which 
throws  light  upon  a  certain  disgraceful  system  to  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  at  various  other  times  in  these 
memoirs ;  and  I  do  so  now  in  the  hope  of  keeping  people 
thinking  upon  one  of  the  most  wretched  abuses  in  the 
United  States.    I  have  said  above  that  we  were,  of  course. 
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obliged  to  maintain  the  strictest  secrecy.  To  have  allowed 
our  conclusions  to  get  out  would  have  thwarted  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  investigation ;  but  a  person  who'  claimed 
to  represent  one  of  the  leading  presses  in  Washington 
seemed  to  think  that  consideration  of  no  special  impor- 
tance, and  came  to  our  rooms,  virtually  insisting  on  re- 
ceiving information.  Having  been  told  that  it  could  not 
be  given  him,  he  took  his  revenge  by  inserting  a  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  papers  regarding  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  commission.  He  informed  the  world  that  we 
were  expending  large  sums  of  public  money  in  costly 
furniture,  in  rich  carpets,  and  especially  in  splendid  sil- 
vefrware.  The  fact  was  that  the  rooms  were  furnished 
very  simply,  with  plain  oflBce  furniture,  with  cheap  car- 
pets, and  with  a  safe  for  locking  up  the  more  precious  doc- 
uments intrusted  to  us  and  such  papers  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  secret.  The  **  silverware "  consisted  of  two 
very  plain  plated  jugs  for  ice-water ;  and  I  may  add  that 
after  our  adjournment  the  furniture  yas  so  wisely  sold 
that  very  nearly  the  whole  expenditure  for  it  was  returned 
into  the  treasury. 

These  details  would  be  utterly  trivial  were  it  not  that, 
with  others  which  I  have  given  in  other  places,  they  indi- 
cate that  prostitution  of  the  press  to  sensation-mongering 
which  the  American  people  should  realize  and  reprove. 

While  I  have  not  gone  into  minor  details  of  our  work,  I 
have  thought  that  thus  much  might  be  interesting.  Of 
course,  had  these  reminiscences  been  written  earlier,  this 
sketch  of  the  interior  history  of  the  commission  would 
have  been  omitted;  but  now,  the  award  of  the  Paris  tri- 
btmal  having  been  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  secrecy 
should  be  longer  maintained.  Never,  before  that  award, 
did  any  of  us,  I  am  sure,  indicate  to  any  person  what  our 
view  as  to  the  line  between  the  possessions  of  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  was ;  but  now  we  may  do  so,  and  I  feel 
that  all  concerned  may  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
two  tribunals,  each  seeking  to  do  justice,  united  on  the 
same  line,  and  that  line  virtually  the  same  which  one  of 
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the  most  just  of  British  statesmen  had  approved  many 
years  before. 

During  this  Venezuela  work  in  Washington  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  many  leading  men  in  politics ;  and  among 
those  who  interested  me  most  was  Mr.  Carlisle  of  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  member 
of  Congress,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
senator,  and  was  justly  respected  and  admired.  Per- 
haps the  most  peculiar  tribute  that  I  ever  heard  paid  to  a 
public  man  was  given  him  once  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  my  friend  Mr.  Hiscock,  then  representative, 
and  afterward  senator,  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Seated  by  his  side  in  the  House,  and  noting  the  rulings  of 
Mr.  Carlisle  as  Speaker,  I  asked,  **What  sort  of  man  is 
this  Speaker  of  yours  1"  Mr.  Hiscock  answered,  '*As  you 
know,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  Democrats,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  strongest  of  Republicans ;  yet  I  will  say  this : 
that  my  imagination  is  not  strong  enough  to  conceive  of 
his  making  an  unfair  ruling  or  doing  an  unfair  thing 
against  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  this  House. ' ' 

Mr.  Carlisle's  talents  were  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
speeches  carried  great  weight ;  and  in  the  campaign  which 
came  on  later  between  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Bryan,  he, 
in  my  opinion,  and  indeed  in  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  every 
leading  public  man,  did  a  most  honorable  thing  when  he 
deliberately  broke  from  his  party,  sacrificed,  apparently, 
all  hopes  of  political  preferment,  and  opposed  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  candidate.  His  speech  before  the  work- 
ing-men of  Chicago  on  the  issues  of  that  period  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  most  important  delivered  during 
the  first  McKinley  campaign,  the  other  being  that  of  Carl 
Schurz. 

Another  man  whom  I  saw  from  time  to  time  during  this 
period  was  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stevenson.  I  first  met 
him  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  where  we  sat  side  by 
side ;  but  we  merely  talked  on  generalities.  But  the  next 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  there  I  found  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
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mirable  raconteurs  I  had  ever  met.  After  a  series  of 
admirable  stories,  one  of  the  party  said  to  me :  *  *  He  could 
tell  just  as  good  stories  as  those  for  three  weeks  running 
and  never  repeat  himself. ' ' 

One  of  these  stories  by  the  Vice-President,  if  true, 
threw  a  curious  light  over  the  relations  of  President 
Lincoln  with  three  men  very  distinguished  in  American 
annals.  It  was  as  follows:  One  day,  shortly  before  the 
issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  visitor,  find- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  in  melancholy  mood,  said  to 
him,  **Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  not  feeling 
so  well  as  at  my  last  visif  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  **Yes, 
I  am  troubled.  One  day  the  best  of  our  friends  from 
the  border  States  come  in  and  insist  that  I  shall  not  issue 
an  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  that,  if  I  do  so,  the 
border  States  will  virtually  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Another  day,  Charles  Sumner, 
Thad  Stevens,  and  Ben  Wade  come  in  and  insist  that  if 
I  do  not  issue  such  a  proclamation  the  North  will  be  ut- 
terly discouraged  and  the  Union  wrecked,— and,  by  the 
way,  these  three  men  are  coming  in  this  very  afternoon.'' 
At  this  moment  his  expression  changed,  his  countenance 
lighted  up,  and  he  said  to  the  visitor,  who  was  from  the 

West,  **Mr. ,  did  you  ever  go  to  a  prairie  school  f 

*'No,"  said  the  visitor,  *'I  never  did."  ''Well,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  *'I  did,  and  it  was  a  very  poor  school,  and 
we  were  very  poor  folks,— too  poor  to  have  regular  read- 
ing-books, and  so  we  brought  our  Bibles  and  read  from 
them.  One  morning  the  chapter  was  from  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  a  little  boy  who  sat  next  me  went  all  wrong 
in  pronouncing  the  names  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.  The  teacher  had  great  difficulty  in  setting 
him  right,  and  before  he  succeeded  was  obliged  to  scold 
the  boy  and  cuff  him  for  his  stupidity.  The  next  verse 
came  to  me,  and  so  the  chapter  went  along  down  the  class. 
Presently  it  started  on  its  way  back,  and  soon  after  I  no- 
ticed that  the  little  fellow  began  crying.  On  this  I  asked 
him,  'What  's  the  matter  with  you!'  and  he  answered, 
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'Don't  you  see!    Them  three  miserable  cusses  are  coming 
back  to  me  again/  " 

I  also  at  that  period  made  the  acquaintance  of  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware,  who  seemed  to  me  ideally  fitted  for  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Reed  also  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  as  a  ' 
man  of  honesty,  lucidity,  and  force.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Olney,  I  saw  frequently,  and  was  always  im- 
pressed by  the  sort  of  bulldog  tenacity  which  had  gained 
his  victory  over  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  arbitration  matter. 

But  to  give  even  the  most  hasty  sketch  of  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  cabinet,  and  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  *whom  I  met  would  require  more  time  than  is  at 
my  disposal. 

This  stay  in  Washington  I  enjoyed  much.  Our  capital 
city  is  becoming  the  seat  of  a  refined  hospitality  which 
makes  it  more  and  more  attractive.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  very  long  since,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of 
exile  by  diplomatists,  and  as  repulsive  by  many  of  our 
citizens ;  but  all  that  is  of  the  past :  the  courtesy  shown  by 
its  inhabitants  is  rapidly  changing  its  reputation. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  that  time,  the 
most  attractive  to  me  was  an  excursion  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society  to  Monticello,  the  final  residence  of 
President  Jefferson.  Years  before,  while  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  I  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  that  creation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  home;  but  the  present  occupant  of 
Monticello,  having  been  greatly  annoyed  by  visitors,  was 
understood  to  be  reluctant  to  allow  any  stranger  to  enter 
the  mansion,  and  I  would  not  intrude  upon  him.  But  now 
house  and  grounds  were  freely  thrown  open,  and  upon  a 
delightful  day.  The  house  itself  was  a  beautiful  adapta- 
tion of  the  architecture  which  had  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment at  the  time  of  Jefferson's  stay  in  France;  and  the 
decorations,  like  those  which  I  had  noted  years  before  in 
some  of  the  rooms  of  the  university,  were  of  an  exquisite 
Louis  Seize  character. 
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Jefferson's  peculiarities,  also,  came  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  was  his  bed, 
occupying  the  whole  space  of  an  archway  between  two 
rooms,  one  of  which,  on  the  left,  served  as  a  dressing- 
room  for  him,  and  the  other,  on  the  right,  for  Mrs.  Jeffer- 
son; and,  there  being  no  communication  between  them 
save  by  a  long  circuit  through  various  rooms,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ex-President  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  have  his  intimate  belongings  interfered  with 
by  any  of  the  women  of  the  household,  not  even  by  his 
wife. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  was  the  view  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  neighboring  hills  as  we  sat  at  our 
picnic-tables  on  the  lawn.  Having  read  with  care  every 
line  of  Jefferson's  letters  ever  published,  and  some  writ- 
ings of  his  which  have  never  been  printed,  my  imagination 
was  vivid.  It  enabled  me  to  see  him  walking  through  the 
rooms  and  over  the  estate,  receiving  distinguished  guests 
under  the  portico,  discussing  with  them  at  his  dinner-table 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  promulgating  his  theo- 
ries, some  of  which  were  so  beneficent  and  others  so  nox- 
ious. 

The  only  sad  part  of  this  visit  was  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion, by  the  fire  not  long  before,  of  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  rotunda  of  the  university.  I  especially  mourned 
over  the  calcined  remains  of  their  capitals,  for  into  these 
Jefferson  had  really  wrought  his  own  heart.  With  a  pas- 
sion for  the  modern  adaptation  of  classic  architecture,  he 
had  poured  the  very  essence  of  his  artistic  feelings  into 
them.  He  longed  to  see  every  stroke  which  his  foreign 
sculptors  made  upon  them.  Daily,  according  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  time,  he  rode  over  to  see  how  they  progressed, 
and,  between  his  visits,  frequently  observed  them  through 
his  telescope;  and  now  all  their  work  was  but  calcined 
limestone.  Fortunately,  the  burning  of  the  old  historical 
buildings  aroused  public  spirit ;  large  sums  of  money  were 
poured  into  the  university  treasury ;  and  the  work  was  in 

process  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  restore  the  former 
n.-9 
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beauty  of  the  colonnade  and  largely  increase  the  buildings 
and  resources  of  the  institution. 

During  my  work  upon  the  commission  I  learned  to  re- 
spect more  and  more  the  calm,  steady,  imperturbable  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  course  the  sensational  press 
howled  continually,  and  the  press  which  was  considered 
especially  enlightened  and  which  had  steadily  supported 
him  up  to  this  period,  was  hardly  less  bitter ;  but  he  per- 
severed. During  the  period  taken  by  the  commission  for 
its  work,  both  the  American  and  British  peoples  had  time 
for  calm  thought.  Lord  Salisbury,  especially,  had  time 
to  think  better  of  it ;  and  when  he  at  last  receded  from  his 
former  haughty  position  and  accepted  arbitration,  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  State  Department  gained  one  of  the 
most  honorable  victories  in  the  history  of  American  di- 
plomacy. 


CHAPTER  XL 

AS  AMBASSADOB  TO  GERMANY -1897-1903 

ON  the  1st  of  April,  1897,  President  McKinley  nomi- 
nated me  ambassador  to  Berlin ;  and,  the  appointment 
having  been  duly  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  instructions  and  make  preparations.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  preparations  was  the  se- 
curing of  a  second  secretary  for  the  embassy.  A  long  list 
of  applicants  for  this  position  had  appeared,  several  with 
strong  backing  from  party  magnates,  cabinet  officers,  and 
senators ;  but,  though  all  of  them  seemed  excellent  young 
men,  very  few  had  as  yet  any  experience  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable, and  a  look  over  the  list  suggested  many  misgiv- 
ings. There  was  especially  needed  just  then  at  Berlin  a 
second  secretary  prepared  to  aid  in  disentangling  sundry 
important  questions  already  before  the  embassy.  The 
first  secretary,  whom  no  person  thought  of  displacing,  was 
ideally  fitted  for  his  place—in  fact,  was  fitted  for  any  post 
in  the  diplomatic  service;  but  a  second  secretary  was 
needed  to  take,  as  an  expert,  a  mass  of  work  on  questions 
relating  to  commerce  and  manufactures  which  were  just 
then  arising  between  the  two  nations  in  shapes  new  and 
even  threatening. 

While  the  whole  matter  was  under  advisement,  there 
appeared  a  young  man  from  Ohio,  with  no  backing  of  any 
sort  save  his  record.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  one 
of  our  universities  as  a  student  in  political  economy  and 
international  law ;  had  then  taken  a  fellowship  in  the  same 
field  at  another  university;  and  had  finally  gone  to  Ger- 
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many  and  there  tak^n  his  degree,  his  graduating  thesis 
being  on  **The  Commercial  and  Diplomatic  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany."  In  preparing 
this  he  had  been  allowed  to  work  up  a  mass  of  material  in 
our  embassy  archives,  and  had  afterward  expanded  his 
thesis  into  a  book  which  had  gained  him  credit.  As  the 
most  serious  questions  between  the  two  countries  were 
commercial,  he  seemed  a  godsend ;  and,  going  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  stated  the  matter  fully.  Though  the  young  man 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  having  any  *  *  pull ' '  in  the  State 
from  which  he  came,  was  not  at  all  known  either  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  or  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  all  of  whom  came  from  Ohio,  and  was  equally 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Ohio  senators  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative, and  though  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  his 
party  aflSliations,  the  President,  on  hearing  a  statement  of 
the  case,  ignored  all  pressure  in  favor  of  rival  candidates, 
sent  in  his  nomination  to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  duly  con- 
firmed. 

The  next  thing  was  the  appointment  of  a  military  attache. 
The  position  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  Our  government 
must  always  feel  the  importance  of  receiving  the  latest  in- 
formation as  to  the  armies  and.  navies  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  very  wisely,  it  has 
attached  military  and  naval  experts  to  various  leading 
embassies.  It  is  important  that  these  be  not  only  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  far-seeing,  but  gentlemen  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word;  and  I  therefore  presented  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  who,  having  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska  and  served  with  his  regiment  on  the  Western 
plains  most  creditably,  had  done  duty  as  military  attache 
with  me  during  my  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
proved  himself,  in  every  respect,  admirable.  Though  he 
had  no  other  supporter  at  the  national  capital,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Governor  Alger,  granted  my  request,  and  he 
was  appointed. 

These  matters,  to  many  people  apparently  trivial,  are 
here  alluded  to  because  it  is  so  often  charged  that  politicaJ 
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considerations  outweigh  all  others  in  such  appointments, 
and  because  this  charge  was  frequently  made  against 
President  McKinley.  The  simple  fact  is  that,  with  the  mul- 
titude of  nominations  to  be  made,  the  appointing  power 
cannot  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicants,  and 
must  ask  the  advice  of  persons  who  have  known  them  and 
can,  to  some  extent,  be  held  responsible  for  them.  *  In  both 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  political  jjressure  of  the  strong- 
est in  favor  of  other  candidates  went  for  nothing  against 
the  ascertained  interest  of  the  public  service. 

The  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  was  Mr.  John  Sher- 
man. I  had  known  him  somewhat  during  his  career  as 
senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  had  for  his 
character,  abilities,  and  services  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. I  now  saw  him  often.  He  had  become  somewhat 
infirm,  but  his  mind  seemed  still  clear ;  whether  at  the  State 
Department  or  in  social  circles  his  reminiscences  of  public 
men  and  affairs  were  always  interesting,  and  one  of  these 
confirmed  an  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  another  chapter. 
One  night,  at  a  dinner-party,  the  discussion  having  fallen 
upon  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and  some  slighting  re- 
marks having  been  made  regarding  him  by  one  of  our 
company,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  one  of  President 
Johnson 's  strongest  opponents,  declared  him  a  man  of  pa- 
triotic motives  as  well  as  of  great  ability,  and  insisted  that 
tlie  Republican  party  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  one 
of  the  foremost  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing  and  character,  stated  that  he 
had  himself,  when  a  young  man,  aided  Mr.  Johnson  as  sec- 
retary, and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  ex-President 
could  write  very  little  more  than  his  signature.  We  had  all 
heard  the  old  story  that  after  he  had  become  of  age  his 
newly  wedded  wife  had  taught  him  the  alphabet,  but  it  was 
known  to  very  few  that  he  remained  to  the  last  so  imper- 
fectly equipped. 

Of  conversations  with  many  other  leading  men  of  that 
period  at  Washington  I  remember  that,  at  the  house  of  my 
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friend  Dr.  Hill,  afterward  assistant  secretary  of  state,  men- 
tion being  made  of  the  Blaine  campaign,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  always  insisted 
to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  had  lost  the  Presidency  on 
account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard's  famous  alliteration, 
*  *  Rum,  Romanism,  and  rebellion, ' '  and  that  the  whole  was 
really  a  Democratic  trick.  Neither  the  judge  nor  any  other 
person  present  believed  that  Mr.  Blaine's  opinion  in  this 
matter  was  well  founded. 

An  important  part  of  my  business  during  this  visit  was 
to  confer  with  the  proper  persons  at  Washington,  includ- 
ing the  German  ambassador,  Baron  von  Thielmann,  re- 
garding sundry  troublesome  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  addition  to  the  American  tarifif 
of  a  duty  against  the  sugar  imports  from  every  other  coun- 
try equivalent  to  the  sugar  bounty  allowed  manufactures 
in  that  country  had  led  to  special  diflSculties.  It  had  been 
claimed  by  Germany  that  this  additional  dut)^  was  contrary 
to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaties ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  decisions  on  our  side  had  been  conflicting, 
Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  hav- 
ing allowed  that  the  German  contention  was  right,  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  Olney,  having  presented  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  it  was  wrong.  On  this  point,  conversa- 
tions, not  only  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  German 
ambassador,  but  with  leading  members  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  having  the  tariff  in  charge,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the  Senate  and  Governor 
Dingley  of  the  House,  showed  me  that  the  case  was  com- 
plicated, the  various  interests  somewhat  excited  against 
each  other,  and  that  my  work  in  dealing  with  them  was  to 
be  trying. 

There  were  also  several  other  questions  no  less  diflBcult, 
those  relating  to  the  exportation  of  American  products  to 
Germany  and  the  troubles  already  brewing  in  Samoa  being 
especially  prominent ;  so  that  it  was  with  anything  but  an 
easy  feeling  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  I.  sailed  from  New 
York. 
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On  the  12th  of  June  I  presented  the  President's  letter 
of  credence  to  the  Emperor  William  II.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  my  new  relations  to  the  sovereign  had  given  me  no 
misgivings;  for  during  my  stay  in  Berlin  as  minister, 
eighteen  years  before,  I  had  foimd  him  very  courteous,  he 
being  then  the  heir  apparent ;  but  with  the  ceremonial  part  j 

it  was  otherwise,  and  to  that  I  looked  forward  almost  with 
dismay. 

For,  since  my  stay  in  Berlin,  the  legation  had  been  raised 
to  an  embassy.  It  had  been  justly  thought  by  various 
patriotic  members  of  Congress  that  it  was  incompatible, 
either  with  the  dignity  or  the  interests  of  so  great  a  nation 
as  ours,  to  be  represented  simply  by  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, who,  when  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  transact 
business,  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for  hours,  and  even  until 
the  next  day,  while  representatives  from  much  less  impor- 
tant countries  who  ranked  as  ambassadors  went  in  at  once. 
The  change  was  good,  but  in  making  it  Congress  took  no 
thought  of  some  things  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
for.  Of  th^se  I  shall  speak  later ;  but  as  regards  the  pres- 
entation, the  trying  feature  to  me  was  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  this  and  any  ceremonial  which  I 
had  previously  experienced,  whether  as  commissioner  at 
Santo  Domingo  and  Paiis,  or  as  minister  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg.  At  the  presentation  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary he  goes  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  palace  at  the  time 
appointed ;  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign ; 
delivers  to  him,  with  some  simple  speech,  the  autograph 
letter  from  the  President ;  and  then,  after  a  kindly  answer, 
all  is  finished.  But  an  ambassador  does  not  escape  so 
easily.  Under  a  fiction  of  international  law  he  is  regarded 
as  the  direct  representative  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
his  country,  and  is  treated  in  some  sense  as  such.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  at  the  time  appointed,  a  high  personage 
of  the  court,  in  full  uniform,  appeared  at  my  hotel  accom- 
panied by  various  other  functionaries,  with  three  court 
carriages,  attendants,  and  outriders,  deputed  to  conduct 
me  to  the  palace.    Having  been  escorted  to  the  first  of  the 
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carriages,— myself,  in  plain  citizen's  dress,  on  the  back 
seat ;  my  escort,  in  gorgeous  unif onn,  facing  me ;  and  my 
secretaries  and  attaches  in  the  other  carriages,— we  took 
up  our  march  in  solemn  procession— carriages,  outriders, 
and  all— through  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  Unter  den  Lin- 
den. On  either  side  was  a  gaping  crowd ;  at  the  various 
corps  de  garde  bodies  of  troops  came  out  and  presented 
arms ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  palace  there  was  a  presen- 
tation of  arms  and  beating  of  drums  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, somewhat  abashed  me.  It  was  an  ordeal  more 
picturesque  than  agreeable. 

The  reception  by  the  Emperor  was  simple,  courteous, 
and  kindly.  Neither  of  us  made  any  set  speech,  but  we 
discussed  various  questions,  making  reference  to  our 
former  meeting  and  the  changes  which  had  occurred  since. 
Among  these  changes  I  referred  to  the  great  improvement 
in  Berlin,  whereupon  he  said  that  he  could  not  think  the 
enormous  growth  of  modem  cities  an  advantage.  My  an- 
swer was  that  my  reference  was  to  the  happy  change  in  the 
architecture  of  Berlin  rather  than  to  its  growth  in  popula- 
tion ;  that,  during  my  first  stay  in  the  city,over  forty  years 
before,  nearly  all  the  main  buildings  were  of  brick  and 
stucco,  whereas  there  had  now  been  a  remarkable  change 
from  stucco  to  stone  and  to  a  much  nobler  style  of  archi- 
tecture. We  also  discussed  the  standing  of  Germans  in 
America  and  their  relations  to  the  United  States.  On  mv 
remarking  that  it  was  just  eighteen  years  and  one  day 
since  the  first  Emperor  William  had  received  me  as  min- 
ister in  that  same  palace,  he  spoke  of  various  things  in  the 
history  of  the  intervening  years ;  and  then  ensued  an  epi- 
sode such  as  I  had  hardly  expected.  For  just  before  leav- 
ing New  York  my  old  friend  Frederick  William  HoUs, 
after  a  dinner  at  his  house  on  the  Hudson,  had  given  his 
guests  examples  of  the  music  written  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  one  piece  had  especially  interested  us.  It  was 
a  duet  in  which  Mr.  HoUs  played  one  part  upon  the  organ, 
and  his  wife  another  upon  the  piano;  and  all  of  us  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
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It  had  been  brought  to  light  and  published  by  the  present 
Emperor,  and  after  the  performance  some  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  in  a  jocose  way,  **You  should  express  our 
thanks  to  his  Majesty,  when  you  meet  him,  for  the  pleasure 
which  this  music  has  given  us. "  I  thought  nothing  more 
of  the  subject  until,  just  at  the  close  of  the  conversation 
abovfe  referred  to,  it  came  into  my  mind ;  and  on  my  men- 
tioning it  the  Emperor  showed  at  once  a  special  interest, 
discussing  the  music  from  various  points  of  view ;  and  on 
my  telling  him  that  we  were  all  surprised  that  it  was  not 
amateurish,  but  really  profound  in  its  harmonies  and 
beautiful  in  its  melodies,  he  dwelt  upon  the  musical  debt 
of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Bach  and  the  special  influence  of 
Bach  upon  him.  This  conversation  recurred  to  me  later, 
when  the  Emperor,  in  erecting  the  statue  to  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  Avenue  of  Victory,  placed  on  one  side  of  it 
the  bust  of  Marshal  Schwerin,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  thus  honoring  the  two  men  whom 
he  considered  most  important  during  Frederick's  reign. 

After  presenting  my  embassy  secretaries  and  attaches, 
military  and  naval,  I  was  conducted  with  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  Empress,  who  won  all  our  hearts  by  her 
kindly,  unaffected  greeting.  On  my  recalling  her  entrance 
into  Berlin  as  a  bride,  in  her  great  glass  coach,  seventeen 
years  before,  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  I  ever  knew,  she 
gave  amusing  details  of  her  stately  progress  down  the  Lin- 
den on  that  occasion ;  and  in  response  to  my  congratula- 
tions upon  her  six  fine  boys  and  her  really  charming  little 
daughter,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'* 

her  eyes  lighting  up  with  pride  and  joy,  and  her  conversa- 
tion gladly  turning  to  the  children. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  present  Empress  seems 
to  have  broken  the  unfortunate  spell  which  for  about  half 
a  century  hung  over  the  queens  and  empresses  of  the 
house  of  HohenzoUern.    I  remember  well  that,  among  the 
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Germans  whom  I  knew  in  my  Berlin-University  days,  all 
the  sins  of  the  period,  political  and  religious,  seemed  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  consort 
of  the  reigning  King  Frederick  William  IV;  and  that, 
during  my  first  official  stay  in  the  same  capital  as  minis- 
ter, a  similar  feeling  was  shown  toward  the  Empress 
Augusta,  in  spite  of  her  most  kindly  qualities  and  her 
devotioii  to  every  sort  of  charitable  work;  and  that  the 
crown  princess,  afterward  the  Empress  Frederick,  in 
spite  of  all  her  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  was  appa- 
rently more  unpopular  than  either  of  her  two  predeces- 
sors. But  the  present  Empress  seems  to  have  changed 
all  this,  and,  doubtless,  mainly  by  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  and  her  children,  which  apparently  excludes 
from  her  mind  all  care  for  the  great  problems  of  the 
universe  outside  her  family.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
of  kindness  toward  her  that  it  was  comical  to  see,  at 
one  period  during  my  stay,  when  she  had  been  brought 
perilously  near  a  most  unpopular  course  of  action,  that 
everybody  turned  at  once  upon  her  agent  in  the  matter, 
saying  nothing  about  her,  but  belaboring  him  unmerci- 
fully, though  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men. 

These  presentations  being  finished,  our  return  to  the 
Kaiserhof  Hotel  was  made  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
that  with  which  we  had  come  to  the  palace,  and  happy  was 
T  when  all  was  over. 

Of  the  other  official  visits  at  this  time,  foremost  in  im- 
portance was  that  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  Although  he  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old 
and  bent  with  age,  his  mind  in  discussing  public  matters 
was  entirely  clear.  Various  later  conversations  with  him 
also  come  back  to  me— one,  especially,  at  a  dinner  he  gave 
at  the  chancellor's  palace  to  President  Harrison.  On  my 
recalling  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  room  where  I  had 
first  dined  with  Bismarck,  Prince  Hohenlohe  gave  a  series 
of  reminiscences  of  his  great  predecessor,  some  of  them 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  his  ideas  and  methods.  On 
one  occasion,  at  my  own  table,  he  spoke  very  thoughtfully 
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on  German  characteristics,  and  one  of  his  remarks  sur- 
prised me :  it  was  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Germans  is 
envy  (Neid) ;  in  which  remark  one  may  see  a  curious  trib- 
ute to  the  tenacity  of  the  race,  since  Tacitus  justified  a 
similar  opinion.  He  seemed  rather  melancholy ;  but  he  had 
a  way  of  saying  pungent  things  very  effectively,  and  one 
of  these  attributed  to  him  became  widely  known.  He  was 
publicly  advocating  a  hotly  contested  canal  bill,  when  an 
opponent  said,  **You  will  find  a  solid  rock  in  the  way  of 
this  measure";  to  which  the  chancellor  rejoined,  *'We  will 
then  do  with  the  rock  as  Moses  did :  we  will  smite  it  and 
get  water  for  our  canal." 

As  to  the  next  visit  of  importance,  I  was  especially  glad 
to  find  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  newly  appointed  minister. 
Baron  (now  Count)  von  Biilow.  During  the  first  part  of 
my  former  stay,  as  minister,  I  had  done  business  at  the 
Foreign  Office  with  his  father,  and  found  him  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  congenial  representative  of  the  German 
Government.  It  now  appeared  that  father  and  son  were 
amazingly  like  each  other,  not  only  in  personal  manner, 
but  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  public  affairs.  With  ttie 
multitude  of  trying  questions  which  pressed  upon  me  as 
ambassador  during  nearly  six  years,  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  I  should  be  still  alive  were  it  not  for  the  genial, 
hearty  intercourse,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  elsewhere, 
with  Count  von  Biilow.  Sundry  German  papers,  indeed, 
attacked  him  as  yielding  to  much  to  me,  and  sundry 
American  papers  attacked  me  for  yielding  too  much  to 
him ;  but  both  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible, each  for  his  own  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  peace  and  increase  good  feeling. 

Interesting  was  it  to  me,  from  my  first  to  my  last  days 
in  Berlin,  to  watch  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  great  duties, 
especially  in  his  dealings  with  hostile  forces  in  Parliament. 
No  contrast  could  be  more  marked  than  that  between  his 
manner  and  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  the  iron  chan- 
cellor. To  begin  with,  no  personalities  could  be  more  un- 
like.   In  the  place  of  an  old  man,  big,  rambling,  heavy, 
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fiery,  minatory,  objurgatory,  there  now  stood  a  young 
man,  quiet,  self-possessed,  easy  in  speech,  friendly  in  man- 
ner, '  *  sweet  reasonableness ' '  apparently  his  main  charac- 
teristic, bubbling  at  times  with  humor,  quick  to  turn  a 
laugh  on  a  hostile  bungler,  but  never  cruel ;  prompt  in  re- 
turning a  serious  thrust,  but  never  venomous.  Many  of 
his  speeches  were  masterpieces  in  their  way  of  handling 
opponents.  An  attack  which  Bismarck  would  have  met 
with  a  bludgeon,  Biilow  parried  with  weapons  infinitely 
lighter,  but  in  some  cases  really  more  effective.  A  very 
good  example  was  on  an  occasion  when  the  old  charge  of 
*'Byzantinism"  was  flung  at  the  present  regime,  to  which 
he  replied,  not  by  a  historical  excursus  or  political  disqui- 
sition, but  by  humorously  deprecating  a  comparison  of  the 
good,  kindly,  steady-going,  hard-working  old  privy  coun- 
cilors and  other  state  officials  of  Berlin  with  fanatics, 
conspirators,  and  assassins  who  played  leading  parts  at 
Constantinople  during  the  decline  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
In  the  most  stormy  discussions  I  never  saw  him  other  than 
serene ;  under  real  provocation  he  remained  kindly ;  more 
than  one  bitter  opponent  he  disarmed  with  a  retort;  but 
there  were  no  poisoned  wounds.  The  German  Parliament, 
left  to  itself,  can  hardly  be  a  peaceful  body.  The  lines  of 
cleavage  between  parties  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
old  chasms  of  racial  dislike  and  abysses  of  religious  and 
social  hate ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  young  chancellor  at 
his  desk  seemed,  even  on  the  darkest  days,  to  bring  sun- 
shine. 

Occasionally,  during  ray  walks  in  the  Thiergarten,  I  met 
him  on  his  way  to  Parliament ;  and,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing public  business  might  be,  he  found  time  to  extend  his 
walk  and  prolong  our  discussions.  On  one  of  these  walks  I 
alluded  to  a  hot  debate  of  the  day  before  and  to  his  suavity 

under  provocation,  when  he  answered:  **01d ,  many 

years  ago,  gave  me  two  counsels,  and  I  have  always  tried 
to  mind  them.  These  were :  *  Never  worry ;  never  lose  your 
temper.'  " 

A  pet  phrase  among  his  critics  is  that  he  is  a  diplomatist 
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and  not  a  statesman.  Like  so  many  antitheses,  this  is  mis* 
leading.  It  may  be  just  to  say  that  his  methods  are,  in 
general,  those  of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  of  a  statesman ; 
but  certain  it  is  tliat  in  various  debates  of  my  time  he 
showed  high  statesmanlike  qualities,  and  notably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  China  and  in  sundry  later  con- 
tests with  the  agrarians  and  socialists.  Even  his  much 
criticized  remark  during  the  imbroglio  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  picturing  Germany  as-  laying  down  her  flute 
and  retiring  from  the  ** European  Concert,"  which  to 
many  seemed  mere  persiflage,  was  the  humorous  presenta- 
tion of  a  policy  dictated  by  statesmanship.  Nor  were  all 
his  addresses  merely  light  and  humorous ;  at  times,  when 
some  deep  sentiment  had  been  stirred,  he  was  eloquent, 
rising  to  the  height  of  great  arguments  and  taking  broad 
views. 

No  one  claims  that  he  is  a  Richelieu,  a  William  Pitt,  or  a 
Cavour ;  but  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  what  the  German 
Empire  just  now  requires.  The  man  needed  at  present  is 
the  one  who  can  keep  things  going,  who  can  minimize  dif- 
ferences, resist  extremists,  turn  aside  marplots,  soothe  doc- 
trinaires, and  thus  give  the  good  germs  in  the  empire  a 
chance  to  grow.  For  this  work  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  better  man  than  the  present  chancellor.  His  selection 
and  retention  by  the  Emperor  prove  that  the  present 
monarch  has  inherited  two  of  the  best  qualities  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather :  skill  in  recognizing  the  right  man  and 
firmness  in  standing  by  him. 

The  next  thing  which  an  ambassador  is  expected  to  do, 
after  visiting  the  great  representatives  of  the  empire,  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  official  world  in  general. 

But  he  must  make  acquaintance  with  these  under  his 
own  roof.  On  his  arrival  he  is  expected  to  visit  the  Em- 
peror and  the  princes  of  his  family,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  but  all  others  are 
expected  to  visit  him ;  hence  the  most  pressing  duty  on  my 
arrival  was  to  secure  a  house,  and,  during  three  months 
following,  all  the  time  that  I  could  possibly  spare,  and 
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much  that  I  ought  not  to  have  spared,  was  given  to  excur- 
sions into  all  parts  of  the  city  to  find  it.  No  house,  no  am- 
bassador. A  minister  plenipotentiary  can  live  during  his 
first  year  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  very  modest  apartment ;  an  am- 
bassador cannot.  He  must  have  a  spacious  house  fully 
furnished  before  he  can  really  begin  his  duties;  for,  as 
above  stated,  one  of  the  first  of  these  duties  is  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  official  world,— the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  members  of  the  Prussian  legislature,  the 
foremost  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  leaders  in 
public  life  generally,— and  to  this  end  he  must  give  three 
very  large  receptions,  at  which  all  those  personages  visit 
him.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  the  court  itself  takes 
charge,  so  far  as  inviting  and  presenting  the  guests  is  con- 
cerned, high  court  officials  being  sent  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  ambassador  and  ambassadress  and  make  the  intro- 
ductions to  them ;  but,  as  preliminary  to  all  this,  the  first 
thing  is  to  secure  a  residence  fit  for  such  receptions  and 
for  entertainments  in  connection  with  them. 

Under  the  rules  of  European  nations  generally,  these 
receptions  must  be  held  at  the  ambassador's  permanent 
residence ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  a  thing  as  a  large  fur- 
nished apartment  suitable  for  a  foreign  representative  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  Berlin.  In  London  and  Paris  such 
apartments  are  frequently  offered,  but  in  Berlin  hardly 
ever.  Every  other  nation  which  sends  an  ambassador  to 
Berlin— and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  the  other  large 
capitals  of  Europe— owns  a  suitable  house,  or  at  least 
holds  a  long  lease  of  a  commodious  apartment;  but,  al- 
though President  Cleveland  especially  recommended  pro- 
vision for  such  residence  in  one  of  his  messages,  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  American  Congress,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  every  ambassador  has  to  lose  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  time,  effort,  and  money  in  securing 
proper  quarters,  while  his  country  loses  much  of  its  proper 
prestige  and  dignity  by  constant  changes  in  the  location  of 
its  embassy,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  American  representa- 
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tive  is  not  infrequently  obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
unfit  apartments  and  in  an  unsuitable  part  of  the  town. 

After  looking  at  dozens  of  houses,  the  choice  was  nar- 
rowed down  to  two;  but,  as  one  was  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  selection  was  made  of  the  large 
apartment  which  I  occupied  during  nearly  four  years, 
and  which  was  bought  from  under  my  feet  by  one  of 
the  smallest  governments  in  Europe  as  the  residence  for 
its  minister.  Immediately  after  my  lease  was  signed  there 
began  a  new  series  of  troubles.  Everything  must  be  ready 
for  the  three  receptions  by  the  eighth  day  of  January ;  and, 
being  at  the  mercy  of  my  landlord,  I  was  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Though  paying  large  rent  for  the  apartment,  1 
was  obliged,  at  my  own  expense,  to  put  it  thoroughly  in 
order,  introducing  electric  light,  perfecting  heating  appa- 
ratus, getting  walls  and  floors  in  order,  and  doing  a  world 
of  work  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  done  by  the  proprietor  himself.  As  to  furnishing,  a 
peculiar  diflSculty  arose.  Berlin  furnishers,  as  a  rule,  have 
only  samples  in  stock,  and  a  long  time  is  required  for  com- 
pleting sets.  My  former  experience,  when,  as  minister,  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  through  a  similar  ordeal,  had  shown 
me  that  the  Berlin  makers  could  never  be  relied  upon  to 
get  the  apartment  furnished  in  time ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  having  secured  what  was  possible  in  Berlin,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  large  purchases  at  Dresden,  London,  and 
Paris,  and  to  have  the  furniture  from  the  last-named  city 
hurried  on  to  Berlin  in  special  wadded  cars,  with  atten- 
dants to  put  it  in  place.  *  It  was  a  labor  and  care  to  which 
no  representative  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
power  ought  to  be  subjected.  The  vexations  and  difficul- 
ties seemed  unending ;  but  at  last  carpenters,  paper-hang- 
ers, electric-light  men,  furniture  men,  carpet-layers,  uphol- 
sterers, and  the  like  were  driven  from  the  house  just  five 
minutes  before  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  arrived  to 
open  the  first  of  these  three  official  receptions.  Happily 
they  all  went  off  well,  and  thereby  began  my  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  various  departments  of  official  life. 
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On  my  settling  down  to  the  business  of  the  embassy,  it 
appeared  that  the  changes  in  public  sentiment  since  my 
former  stay  as  minister,  eighteen  years  before,  were  great 
indeed.  At  that  time  German  feeling  was  decidedly 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  Germans  had  sided 
with  us  in  our  Civil  War,  and  we  had  come  out  victorious ; 
we  had  sided  with  them  in  their  war  of  1870-1871,  and 
thev  had  come  out  victorious.  But  all  this  was  now 
changed.  German  feeling  toward  us  had  become  gener- 
ally adverse  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  bitterly  hos- 
tile. The  main  cause  of  this  was  doubtless  our  protective 
policy.  Our  McKinley  tariflf,  which  was  considered  almost 
ruinous  to  German  manufactures,  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  Dingley  tariff,  which  went  still  further ;  and  as  Ger- 
many, in  the  last  forty  years,  had  developed  an  amazing 
growth  of  manufactures,  much  bitterness  resulted. 

Besides  this,  our  country  was  enabled,  by  its  vast  extent 
of  arable  land,  as  well  as  by  its  cheap  conveyance  and  skil- 
ful handling  of  freights,  to  sweep  into  the  German  markets 
agricultural  products  of  various  sorts,  especially  meats, 
and  to  undersell  the  native  German,  producers.  This  natu- 
rally vexed  the  landed  proprietors,  so  that  we  finally  had 
against  us  two  of  the  great  influential  classes  in  the  em- 
pire :  the  manufacturers  and  the  landowners. 

But  this  was  not  all.  These  real  difficulties  were  greatly 
increased  by  fictitious  causes  of  ill  feeling.  Sensational 
articles,  letters,  telegrams,  caricatures,  and  the  like,  sent 
from  America  to  Germany  and  from  Germany  to  America, 
had  become  more  and  more  exasperating,  until,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  there  were  in  all  Germany  but  two  news- 
papers of  real  importance  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
These  two  journals  courageously  stood  up  for  fairness 
and  justice,  but  all  the  others  were  more  or  less  hostile, 
and  some  bitterly  so.  The  one  which,  on  account  of  its 
zeal  in  securing  news,  I  read  every  morning  was  of  the 
worst.  During  the  Spanish  War  it  was  especially  virulent, 
being  full  of  statements  and  arguments  to  show  that  cor- 
ruption was  the  main  characteristic  of  our  government. 
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cowardice  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  hypocrisy  of  our 
people.  Very  edifying  were  its  quasi-philosophical  arti- 
cles; and  one  of  these,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Spanish  women  to  their  American  sisters,  especially  as 
regards  education,  was  a  work  of  genius.  The  love  of 
Spanish  women  for  bull-fights  was  neatly  glossed  over, 
and  various  absurd  charges  against  American  women 
were  put  in  the  balance  against  it.  A  few  sensational 
presses  on  our  side  were  perhaps  worse.  Various  news- 
papers in  America  repaid  Teutonic  hostility  by  copious 
insults  directed  at  everything  German,  and  this  aroused 
the  Germans  yet  more.  One  journal,  very  influential 
among  the  aristocratic  and  religious  public  of  Northern 
Germany,  regularly  published  letters  of  considerable  lit- 
erary merit  from  its  American  correspondent,  in  ^ which 
every  scandal  which  could  be  raked  out  of  the  gutters  of 
the  cities,  every  crime  in  the  remotest  villages,  and  all 
follies  of  individuals  everywhere,  were  kneaded  together 
into  statements  showing  that  our  country  was  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  civilization.  The  tu-quoque  argu- 
ment might  have  been  used  by  an  American  with  much 
effect;  for  just  about  this  period  there  were  dragging 
along,  in  the  Berlin  and  other  city  journals,  accounts  of 
German  trials  for  fraud  and  worse,  surpassing,  in  some 
respects,  anything  within  my  memory  of  American  tri- 
bunals. The  quantity  of  fig-leaves  required  in  some  of 
these  trials  was  enormous;  and,  despite  all  precautions, 
some  details  which  escaped  into  the  press  might  well  bring 
a  blush  to  the  most  hardened  American  offender.  It  was 
both  vexatious  and  comical  to  see  the  smug,  Pharisaical 
way  in  which  many  journals  ignored  all  these  things,  and 
held  up  their*  hands  in  horror  at  American  shortcomings. 
Some  trials,  too,  which  at  various  times  revealed  the  bru- 
tality of  sundry  military  officers  toward  soldiers,  were 
heartrending;  and  especially  one  or  two  duels,  which  oc- 
curred during  my  stay,  presented  features  calculated  to 
shock  the  toughest  American  rough-rider.  But  all  this 
seemed  not  for  a  moment  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our 

IL-IO 
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Teutonic  censors  from  American  folly  and  wickedness. 
One  of  the  main  charges  constantly  made  was  that  in 
America  there  was  a  ^^Deutschen  Hetze/'  Very  many 
German  papers  had  really  persuaded  themselves,  and  ap- 
parently had  convinced  a  large  part  of  the  German  people, 
that  throughout  our  country  there  existed  a  hate,  deep  and 
acrid,  of  everything  German  and  especially  of  Geiinan- 
Americans.  The  ingenuity  of  some  German  papers  in 
supporting  this  thesis  was  wonderful.  On  one  occasion 
a  petty  squabble  in  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  school 
in  the  United  States  between  the  more  liberal  element 
and  a  reactionary  German  priest,  in  which  the  latter 
came  to  grief,  was  displayed  as  an  evidence  that  the 
American  people  were  determined  to  drive  out  all  Ger- 
man professors  and  to  abjure  German  science.  The  doings 
of  every  scapegrace  in  an  American  university,  of  every 
silly  woman  in  Chicago,  of  every  blackguard  in  New  York, 
of  every  snob  at  Newport,  of  every  desperado  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  of  every  club  loafer  anywhere,  were  served  up 
as  typical  examples  of  American  life.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernments of  our  country,  and  especially  that  of  New  York, 
were  an  exhaustless  quarry  from  which  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  scoundrelism  were  drawn  and  used  in  building  up 
an  ideal  structure  of  American  life ;  corruption,  lawless- 
ness, and  barbarism  being  its  most  salient  features. 

Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  more  ignorant.  Men  who 
stood  high  in  the  universities,  men  of  the  greatest  amia- 
bility, who  in  former  days  had  been  the  warmest  friends 
of  America,  had  now  become  our  bitter  opponents,  and 
some  of  their  expressions  seemed  to  point  to  eventual  war. 

Yet  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  complain  of 
such  attacks  and  misrepresentations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  nation  washes  so  much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world  as  does  our  own;  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is  washed  in  our  country,  with  much  noise  and  per- 
versity, a  great  deal  of  linen  which  is  not  dirty.  Many 
demagogues  and  some  *  *  reformers '  *  are  always  doing  this. 
There  is  in  America  a  certain  class  of  excellent  people  who 
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see  nothing  but  the  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  pot ;  nothing 
but  the  worst  things  thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  ebullition 
of  American  life.  Or  they  may  be  compared  to  people  who, 
with  a  Persian  carpet  before  them,  persist  in  looking  at 
its  seamy  side,  and  finding  nothing  but  odds  and  ends,  im- 
perfect joints,  unsatisfactory  combinations  of  color;  the 
real  pattern  entirely  escaping  them.  The  shrill  utterances 
of  such  men  rise  above  the  low  hum  of  steady  good  work, 
and  are  taken  in  Germany  as  exact  statements  of  the  main 
facts  in  our  national  life. 

Let  me  repeat  here  one  example  which  I  have  given 
more  than  once  elsewhere.  Several  years  since,  an  effort 
was  made  to  impeach  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  current  was  strong,  and  most  party  leaders  thought  it 
best  to  go  with  it.  Three  senators  of  the  United  States 
sturdily  refused,  their  leader  being  William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den  of  Maine,  who,  believing  the  impeachment  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Spanish- American  politics  into  our  country, 
resolutely  opposed  it.  The  State  convention  of  his  party 
called  upon  him  to  vote  for  it,  the  national  convention  of 
the  party  took  the  same  ground,  his  relatives  and  friends 
besought  him  to  yield,  but  he  stood  firmly  against  the 
measure,  and  finally,  by  his  example  and  his  vote,  defeated 
it.  It  was  an  example  of  Spartan  fortitude,  of  Roman 
heroism,  worthy  to  be  chronicled  by  Plutarch.  How  was 
it  chronicled  ?  I  happened  to  be  traveling  in  Germany  at 
the  time,  and  naturally  watched  closely  for  the  result  of 
the  impeachment  proceedings.  One  morning  I  took  up  a 
German  paper  containing  the  news  and  read,  **The  im- 
peachment has  been  defeated;  three  senators  were 
bribed,"  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  bribed  senators 
was  the  name  of  Fessenden!  The  time  will  come  when 
his  statue  will  commemorate  his  great  example;  let  us 
hope  that  the  time  will  also  come  when  party  spirit  will 
not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  our  country  by  sending  out  to 
the  world  such  monstrous  calumnies. 

As  to  attacks  upon  the  United  States,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  German  publicists  and  newspajier  writers  were 
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under  much  provocation.  Some  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents then  in  Germany  showed  wonderful  skill  in  ma- 
lignant invention.  My  predecessors  in  the  embassy  had 
suffered  much  from  this  cause.  One  of  them,  whom  I  had 
known  from  his  young  manhood  as  a  gentleman  of  refined 
tastes  and  quiet  habits,  utterly  incapable  of  rudeness  of 
any  sort,  was  accused,  in  a  sensational  letter  published  in 
various  American  journals,  of  having  become  so  noisy  and 
boisterous  at  court  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  re- 
buke him.  Various  hints  of  a  foul  and  scandalous  char- 
acter were  sent  over  and  published.  I  escaped  more  easily, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  examples  which  were  both 
vexatious  and  amusing. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  my  post,  letters  and  news- 
paper articles  began  coming  deploring  the  conduct  of  the 
Germans  toward  me,  expressing  deep  sympathy  with  me, 
exhorting  me  to  ** stand  firm,"  declaring  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  behind  me,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  puzzled 
me  greatly  until  I  found  that  some  correspondent  had  sent 
over  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  feeling  against 
America  had  become  so  bitter  that  the  Emperor  himself 
had  been  obliged  to  intervene  and  command  the  oflScials 
of  his  empire  to  present  themselves  at  my  oflScial  recep- 
tion; and  with  this  statement  was  coupled  a  declaration 
that  1  had  made  the  most  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  against  such  treatment.  The  simple 
fact  was  that  the  notice  was  in  the  stereotyped  form  al- 
ways used  when  an  ambassador  arrives.  On  every  such 
occasion  the  proper  authorities  notify  all  the  i)ersons  con- 
cerned, giving  the  time  of  his  recieptions,  and  this  was  sim- 
ply what  was  done  in  my  case.  On  another  occasion,  tele- 
grams were  sent  over  to  American  papers  stating  that  the 
first  secretary  of  the  embassy  and  myself,  on  visiting 
Parliament  to  hear  an  important  debate,  had  been  grossly 
insulted  by  various  members.  The  fact  was  that  we  had 
been  received  by  everybody  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  that 
various  members  had  saluted  us  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner from  the  floor  or  had  come  into  the  diplomatic  gallery 
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to  welcome  us ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  for  the  statement.  As  an  example  of  the  genius 
shown  in  some  of  these  telegrams,  another  may  be  men- 
tioned. A  very  charming  American  lady,  niece  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  having  arrived  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,  her  children  were  taken  on  board  the 
yacht  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  cruising  in  those  re- 
gions; and  later,  on  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  they  with 
their  father  and  mother  were  asked  by  him  to  the  palace 
to  meet  his  own  wife  and  children.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  telegram  was  published  in  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor,  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  White  ^nd  myself  regard- 
ing the  children,  had  said  that  he  was  especially  surprised, 
because  he  had  always  understood  that  American  children 
were  badly  brought  up  and  had  very  bad  manners.  The 
simple  fact  was  that,  while  he  spoke  of  the  children  with 
praise,  the  rest  of  the  story  was  merely  a  sensational 
invention.  One  of  the  marvels  of  American  life  is  the 
toleration  bv  decent  fathers  and  mothers  of  sensational 
newspapers  in  their  households.  Of  all  the  demoralizing 
influences  upon  our  people,  and  especially  upon  our 
young  people,  they  are  the  most  steadily  and  pervasively 
degrading.  Horace  Greeley  once  published  a  tractate 
entitled,  '*New  Themes  for  the  Clergy,"  and  I  would 
suggest  the  evil  influence  of  sensation  newsmongering  as 
a  most  fruitful  theme  for  the  exhortations  of  all  Ameri- 
can clergjTuen  to  their  flocks,  whether  Catholic,  Jewish, 
or  Protestant.  May  we  not  hope,  also,  that  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
new  College  of  Journalism  will  give  careful  attention  to 
this  subject? 

As  to  public  questions  then  demanding  attention,  the 
first  which  I  now  recall  was  a  bit  of  international  comedy, 
serving  as  a  prelude  to  more  important  matters,  and 
worth  mentioning  here  only  as  showing  a  misconception 
very  absurd,  yet  not  without  dangers. 

One  morning,  as  I  had  just  sat  down  to  my  office  work, 
there  was  ushered  in,  with  due  ceremony,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  light  color,  Parisian  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,— 
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in  accent,  manner,  and  garb,— who  was  announced  as  the 
charge  d'aflFaires  of  Haiti,  He  was  evidently  under  deep 
concern,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  impas- 
sioned statement  of  his  business. 

It  appeared  that  his  government,  like  so  many  which 
had  preceded  it,  after  a  joyous  career  of  proclamations, 
revolutions,  throat-cutting,  confiscation,  paper  money,  and 
loans,  public  and  private,  had  at  last  met  a  check,  and  that 
in  this  instance  the  check  had  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
German  frigate  which  had  dropped  into  the  harbor  of 
Port-au-Prince,  run  out  its  guns,  and  demanded  redress 
of  injuries  and  payment  of  debts  to  Germany  and  German 
subjects;  and  the  charge,  after  dwelling  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  such  a  demand,  pointed  out  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  oblige  Germany  to  desist,— in  short,  to  assert 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  he  understood  it. 

The  young  diplomatist 's  statement  interested  me  much ; 
it  brought  back  vividly  to  my  mind  the  days  when,  as  a 
commissioner  from  the  United  States,  I  landed  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  observed  the  wreck  and  ruin  caused  by  a  recent 
revolution,  experienced  the  beauties  of  a  paper-money 
system  carried  out  so  logically  that  a  market-basket  full 
of  currency  was  needed  to  buy  a  market-basket  full  of 
vegetables,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  presidents  from  which 
the  bodies  of  their  occupants  had  been  torn  and  scattered, 
saw  the  ring  to  which  President  Salnave  had  recently  been 
tied  when  the  supporters  of  his  successor  had  murdered 
him,  and  mused  over  the  ruins  of  the  presidential  mansion, 
which  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  bombs  from  a  patriotic 
vessel.  My  heart  naturally  warmed  toward  the  represen- 
tative of  so  much  glory,  and  it  seemed  sad  to  quench  his 
oratorical  fire  and  fervor  with  a  cold  statement  of  fact. 
But  my  duty  was  plain:  I  assured  him  that  neither  tiie 
President  whose  name  the  famous  ^*  Doctrine ''  bears, 
nor  the  Secretary  of  State  who  devised  it,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  behind  them,  had  any  idea  of  protecting  our 
sister  republics  in  such  conduct  as  that  of  which  the  (Ger- 
mans complained ;  and  I  concluded  by  fervently  exhorting 
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him  to  advise  his  government  and  people  simply  to— pay 
their  debts. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  learn,  somewhat  later,  that  this 
very  prosaic  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  adopted. 

I  make  haste  to  add  that  nothing  which  may  be  said  here 
or  elsewhere  in  these  recollections  regarding  sundry  equa- 
torial governments  has  any  reference  to  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  South  America  really  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
countries  were  in  my  time  more  admirably  represented  at 
Berlin  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Brazil. 
The  first-named  sent  as  its  minister  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing authority  on  international  law;  the  second,  a  gentle- 
man deeply  respected  for  character  and  ability,  whose 
household  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  I 
have  ever  known ;  and  the  third,  a  statesman  and  scholar 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  country. 

As  to  more  complicated  international  matters  with 
which  my  embassy  had  to  deal,  the  first  to  assume  a  viru- 
lent form  was  that  of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

During  the  previous  twenty-five  years  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  develop  equal 
claims  in  Samoa.  There  had  been  clashes  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  good  sense  had  generally  prevailed;  but 
in  one  case  a  cyclone  which  destroyed  the  German  and 
American  vessels  of  war  in  the  main  port  of  the  islands 
seemed  providential  in  preventing  a  worse  form  of 
trouble. 

But  now  the  chronic  difficulties  became  acute.  In  the 
consuls  of  the  three  powers  what  Bismarck  used  to  call 
the  furor  consularis  was  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  Under  the  Berlin  agreement, 
made  some  years  before,  there  was  a  German  president  of 
the  municipality  of  Apia  with  ill-defined  powers,  and  an 
American  chief  justice  with  powers  in  some  respects  enor- 
mous, and  each  of  these  naturally  magnified  his  office  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  To  complete  the  elements  of 
discord,  there  were  two  great  native  parties,  each  sup- 
porting its   candidate   for  kingship;   and  behind   these, 
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little  spoken  of,  but  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  trou- 
ble, were  missionaries,— English  Wesley aijs  on  one  side, 
and  French  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other,— each  desir- 
ing to  save  the  souls  of  the  natives,  no  matter  at  what 
sacrifice  of  their  bodies. 

This  tea-pot  soon  began  to  boil  violently.  The  old  king 
having  died,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  The 
power  of  appointing  the  successor  having  been  in  the  most 
clear  and  definite  terms  bestowed  by  the  treaty  upon  the 
chief  justice,  he  named  for  the  position  Malietoa  Tanu,  a 
young  chieftain  who  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a 
Protestant;  but  on  the  other  side  was  Mataafa,  an  old 
chief  who  years  before  had  made  much  trouble,  had  been 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  (Jermans,  and  had  been  ban- 
ished, but  had  been  recently  allowed  to  return  on  his  tak- 
ing oath  that  he  would  abstain  from  all  political  action, 
and  would  be  true  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Malietoan  kings. 
He  had  been  induced  to  call  himself  a  Catholic. 

But  hardly  had  he  returned  when,  having  apparently 
been  absolved  from  his  oath,  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
political  party  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  the  kingship. 

The  result  was  a  petty  civil  war  which  cost  many  lives. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  drunken  Swiss  having  one  day 
amused  himself  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  American 
chief  justice's  court  and  no  effective  punishment  hav- 
ing been  administered  by  the  German  president  of  Apia. 
the  Yankee  chief  justice  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  this  Little  Pedlington  business  set  in  motion 
sensation-mongers  throughout  the  world.  They  exerted 
themselves  to  persuade  the  universe  that  war  might,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  result  between  the  three  great  nations 
concerned.  On  the  arrival  of  the  American  Admiral 
Kautz,  he  simply  and  naturally  supported  the  decree 
which  the  chief  justice  had  made,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  fire 
upon  the  insurgents.  Now  came  a  newspaper  carnival: 
screams  of  wrath  from  the  sensation  press  of  (Germany 
and  yells  of  defiance  from  the  sensation  press  of  the 
United  States. 
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It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  that  at  this  period  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  was  Mr.  John  Hay  and  the  Grerman 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  Count  von  Bulow.  Both  at 
Washington  and  Berlin  the  light  of  plain  common  sense 
was  gradually  let  into  this  jungle  of  half  truths  and  whole 
falsehoods ;  the  appointment  of  an  excellent  special  com- 
mission, who  supplanted  all  the  officials  in  the  islands  hy 
new  men,  solved  various  preliminary  problems,  so  that 
finally  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  three  nations  con- 
cerned which  swept  away  the  old  vicious  system,  parti- 
tioned the  islands  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
giving  Great  Britain  indemnity  elsewhere,  and  settled  all 
the  questions  involved,  as  we  may  hope,  forever. 

Among  my  duties  and  pleasures  during  this  period  was 
attendance  upon  important  debates  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  presents  many  features  suggestive  of 
thought.  The  arrangement  under  which  the  Senate,  rep- 
resenting the  various  states  of  the  empire,  and  the  House, 
representing  the  people  as  a  whole,  sit  face  to  face  in  joint 
deliberation,  strikes  an  American  as  especially  curious; 
but  it  seems  to  work  well,  and  has  one  advantage  in  bring- 
ing the  most  eminent  servants  of  the  various  states  into 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  rank  and  file  from  the 
country  at  large.  The  German  Parliament  has  various 
good  points.  Some  one  has  asserted  that  the  United  States 
Senate  is  as  much  better  than  the  British  House  of  Lords 
as  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can House  of  Representatives.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this  contention,  and  there  are  some  points  in  which 
the  German  Parliament  also  struck  me  as  an  improvement 
upon  our  Lower  House :  they  do  less  than  we  in  committee, 
and  more  in  the  main  assemblage ;  German  members  are 
more  attentive  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  spread-eagleism 
and  speeches  to  the  galleries  which  are  tolerated  at  Wash- 
ington are  not  tolerated  at  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  members  at  Berlin,  not  being  paid  for  their  services, 
absent  themselves  in  such  numbers  that  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient deliberating  body  has  been  found,  at  times,  a  serious 
evil. 
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As  to  men  prominent  in  debate,  allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  chancellor,  and  various  ministers  of  the 
crown  might  be  added,  of  whom  I  should  give  the  fore- 
most place  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count  Posa- 
dowski.  His  discussions  of  all  matters  touching  his 
department,  and,  indeed,  of  some  well  outside  it,  were  mas- 
terly. Save,  perhaps,  our  own  Senator  John  Sherman,  I 
have  never  heard  so  useful  a  speaker  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  public  business.  As  to  the  representatives,  there 
were  many  well  worth  listening  to;  but  the  two  who  at- 
tracted most  attention  were  Richter,  the  head  of  the 
**  Progressist, "  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the  radical  frac- 
tion, and  Bebel,  the  main  representative  of  the  Socialists. 
Richter  I  had  heard  more  than  once  in  my  old  days,  and 
had  been  impressed  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  imperial 
finance,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  skill  in  making  his  points, 
and  his  strength  in  enforcing  them.  He  was  among  the 
few  still  remaining  after  my  long  absence,  and  it  was  clear 
to  me  that  he  had  not  deteriorated,— that  he  had,  indeed, 
mellowed  in  a  way  which  made  him  even  more  interesting 
than  formerly.  As  to  Bebel,  though  generally  disappoint- 
ing at  first,  he  was  quite  sure,  in  every  speech,  to  raise 
some  point  which  put  the  conservatives  on  their  mettle. 
His  strongest  characteristic  seems  to  be  his  earnestness: 
the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  has  himself  known  what  the 
hardest  struggle  for  existence  is,  and  what  it  means  to 
suffer  for  his  opinions.  His  weakest  point  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  exaggeration  which  provokes  distrust;  but, 
despite  this,  he  has  been  a  potent  force  as  an  irritant  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  working-classes,  and 
so  in  promoting  that  steady  uplifting  of  their  condition 
and  prospects  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  achieve- 
ments of  modern  Germany. 

Among  the  many  other  members  interesting  on  various 
accounts  was  one  to  whom  both  Germans*  and  Americans 
might  well  listen  with  respect— Herr  Theodor  Barth, 
editor  of  **Die  Nation,''  a  representative  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  National  Liberal  party.    He  seemed  to 
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me  one  of  the  very  few  Germans  who  really  understood 
the  United  States.  He  had  visited  America  more  than 
once,  and  had  remained  long  enough  to  get  in  touch  with 
various  leaders  of  American  thought,  and  to  penetrate  be- 
low the  mere  surface  of  public  affairs.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  his  own  fatherland,  he  seemed  to  feel  intuitively  the 
importance  to  both  countries  of  accentuating  permanent 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  transient  points  of  differ- 
ence; hence  it  was  that  in  his  paper  he  steadily  did  us 
justice,  and  in  Parliament  was  sure  to  repel  any  unmer- 
ited assault  upon  our  national  character  and  policy.  He 
was  clear  and  forcible,  with,  at  times,  a  most  effectively 
caustic  utterance  against  unreason. 

While  the  whole  parliamentary  body  is  suggestive  to  an 
American,  the  Parliament  building  is  especially  sugges- 
tive to  a  New-Yorker.  This  great  edifice  at  Berlin  is  con- 
siderably larger  on  the  ground  than  is  the  State  Capitol 
at  Albany.  It  is  built  of  a  very  beautiful  and  durable 
stone,  and,  in  spite  of  sundry  criticisms  on  the  dome  in  the 
center  and  the  pavilions  at  the  corners,  is  vastly  superior, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  Albany  building.  It  is  enriched  in  all 
parts,  without  and  within,  with  sculpture  recalling  the 
historical  glories  of  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  calculated 
to  stir  patriotic  pride;  it  is  beautified  by  paintings  on  a 
great  scale  by  eminent  artists ;  its  interior  fittings,  in  stone, 
marble,  steel,  bronze,  and  oak,  are  as  beautiful  and  per- 
fect as  the  art  of  the  period  has  been  able  to  make  them ; 
and  the  whole,  despite  minor  architectural  faults,  is 
worthy  of  the  nation.  The  building  was  completed  and  in 
use  within  ten  years  from  the  time  of  its  beginning.  The 
construction  of  the  State-house  at  Albany,  a  building  not 
so  large,  and  containing  to-day  no  work  of  art  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture  worthy  of  notice,  has  dragged  along 
during  thirty  years,  and  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
the  Berlin  edifice ;  the  latter  having  demanded  an  outlay 
of  a  trifle  over  five  million  dollars,  and  the  former  consid- 
erably over  twenty  millions. 

The  German  Parliament  House,  apart  from  slight  de- 
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fects,  as  a  great  architectural  creation  is  in  a  style  wor- 
thy of  its  purpose— a  style  which  is  preserved  in  all  its 
parts;  while  that  at  Albany  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
jumble  in  the  whole  history  of  architecture,— the  lower 
stories  being  Palladian ;  the  stories  above  these  being,  if 
anything,  Florentine;  the  sununit  being,  if  anything, 
French  Renaissance;  while,  as  regards  the  interior,  the 
great  west  staircase,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  is  in  the  Richardsonesque  style ;  the  east- 
ern staircase  is  in  classic  style ;  and  a  circular  staircase  in 
the  interior  is  in  the  most  flamboyant  Gothic  which  could 
be  got  for  money.  To  be  sure,  there  are  rooms  at  Albany 
on  which  precious  Siena  marble  and  Mexican  onyx  are 
lavished,  but  these  are  used  so  as  to  produce  mainly  the 
effect  of  an  unintelligent  desire  to  spend  money. 

While  in  or  near  the  Berlin  edifice  there  is  commemora- 
tion by  sculpture  or  painting  of  a  multitude  of  meritorious 
public  servants,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  building  at 
Albany  a  statue  or  any  fit  remembrance  of  the  two  great- 
est governors  in  the  history  of  the  State,  DeWitt  Clinton 
and  William  H.  Seward. 

The  whole  thing  plunges  one  into  reflection.  If  that 
single  building  at  Albany,  which  was  estimated,  upon 
plans  carefully  made  by  the  best  of  architects,  to  cost  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  re- 
quired over  thirty  years  and  an  expenditure  of  over  twenty 
millions,  what  is  a  great  '* barge  canal"  to  cost,  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  encountering  enor- 
mous diflSculties  of  every  sort,  estimated  at  the  beginning 
to  cost  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  including  no 
estimate  for  **land  damages,"  ** water  damages,"  '* per- 
sonal damages, "  ^ '  unprecedented  floods, "  *  *  unforeseen  ob- 
stacles," ** quicksands,"  *' changes  of  plan,"  etc.,  etc., 
which  have  played  such  a  costly  and  corrupting  part  in 
the  past  history  of  our  existing  New  York  canals  I  And 
how  many  years  will  it  take  to  complete  itt  This  was  the 
train  of  thought  and  this  was  its  resultant  query  forced 
upon  me  whenever  I  looked  upon  the  Parliament  House 
at  Berlin. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

AMEBICA,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  SPANISH  WAR— 1897-1903 

DURING  the  early  days  of  this  second  oflScial  stay  of 
mine  at  Berlin,  Russia  had,  in  one  way  and  another, 
secured,  an  entrance  into  China  for  her  trans-Siberian 
railway,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  permanent  possession 
of  the  vast  region  extending  from  her  own  territory  to 
the  Pacific  at  Port  Arthur.  Germany  followed  this  exam- 
ple, and,  in  avenging  the  murder  of  certain  missionaries, 
took  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Kiao-Chau.  Thereby 
other  nations  were  stirred  to  do  likewise,— England, 
France,  and  Italy  beginning  to  move  for  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory or  commercial  advantages,  until  it  looked  much  as 
if  China  was  to  be  parceled  out  among  the  greater  Euro- 
pean powers,  or  at  least  held  in  commercial  subjection, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  nations  which  had  pursued  a 
more  dilatory  policy. 

Seeing  this  danger,  our  government  instructed  its  rep- 
resentatives at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  to  request 
them  to  join  in  a  declaration  in  favor  of  an  **  open-door 
policy''  in  China,  thus  establishing  virtually  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  none  of  the  powers  obtaining  con- 
cessions or  controlling  ** spheres  of  influence"  in  that 
country  should  secure  privileges  infringing  upon  the 
equality  of  all  nations  in  competing  for  Chinese  trade. 
This  policy  was  pushed  with  vigor  by  the  AVashington 
cabinet,  and  I  was  instructed  to  secure,  if  ])ossible,  the  as- 
sent of  the  German  Government,  which,  after  various  con- 
ferences at  the  Foreign  Office  and  communications  with 
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been  growing  more  and  more  happy  and  the  German  pro- 
ducers more  and  more  unhappy  over  this  fact,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  from  the  American  side  accounts  of  the 
scale-insects  discovered  on  pears  in  California,  and  of  se- 
vere measures  taken  by  sundry  other  States  of  our  Union 
to  prohibit  their  importation.  The  result  was  a  prohibi- 
tion of  our  fruits  in  Germany,  and  this  was  carried  so  far 
that  not  only  pears  from  California,  but  all  Other  fruits, 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  at  first  put  under 
the  ban ;  and  not  only  fresh  but  dried  and  preserved  fruits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  from 
the  scale-insect,  so  far  as  fruit  was  concerned.  The 
creature  never  stirs  from  the  spot  on  the  pear  to  which 
it  fastens  itself,  and  therefore  by  no  possibility  can  it 
be  carried  from  the  house  where  the  fruit  is  consumed 
to  the  nurseries  where  trees  are  grown.  We  took  pains  to 
show  the  facts  in  the  case;  dealing  fairly  and  openly 
with  the  German  Government,  allowing  that  the  importa- 
tion of  scale-infested  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  making  no  objection  to  any  fair  measures 
regarding  tliese.  The  Foreign  Office  was  reasonable,  and 
giradually  the  most  vexatious  of  these  prohibitions  were 
removed. 

But  the  war  with  Spain  drew  on,  and  animosities,  so 
far  as  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  water  was  concerned, 
grew  worse.  Various  newspapers  in  Germany  charged 
our  government  with  a  wonderful  assortment  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  but,  happily,  in  their  eagerness 
to  cover  us  with  obloquy,  they  frequently  refuted  each 
other.  Thus  they  one  day  charged  us  with  having  pre- 
pared long  beforehand  to  crush  Spain  and  to  rob  her  of 
her  West  Indian  possessions,  and  the  next  day  they 
charged  us  with  plunging  into  war  suddenly,  recklessly, 
utterly  careless  of  the  consequences.  One  moment  they 
insisted  that  American  sailors  belonged  to  a  deteriorated 
race  of  mongrels,  and  could  never  stand  against  pure- 
blooded  Spanish  sailors;  and  the  next  moment,  that  we 
were  crushing  the  noble  navy  of  Spain  by  brute  force. 
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Various  presses  indnlged  in  malignant  prophecies :  the 
Americans  would  find  Spain  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack; 
Spanish  soldiers  would  drive  the  American  mongrels  into 
the  sea;  when  Cervera  got  out  with  his  fleet,  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  would  slink  away;  Spanish  ships,  being  built 
under  the  safeguard  of  Spanish  honor,  must  win  the  vic- 
tory; American  ships,  built  under  a  regime  of  corruption, 
would  be  found  furnished  with  sham  plating,  sham  guns, 
and  sham  supplies  of  every  sort.  It  all  reminded  me  of 
sundry  prophecies  we  used  to  hear  before  our  Civil  War, 
to  the  effect  that,  when  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies 
came  into,  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  Yankee  soldiers 
would  trade  off  their  muskets  to  the  foe. 

Against  President  McKinley  every  sort  of  iniquity  was 
charged.  One  day  he  was  an  idiot;  another  day,  the 
most  cunning  of  intriguers ;  at  one  moment,  an  overbear- 
ing tyrant  anxious  to  rush  into  war;  at  another,  a  cow- 
ard fearing  war.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was 
mainly  drawn  from  the  American  partizan  press;  but  it 
was,  none  the  less,  hard  to  bear. 

In  the  meantime  President  McKinley,  his  cabinet, 
and  the  American  diplomatic  corps  in  Europe  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  the  war.  Just  as  long  as 
possible  the  President  clearly  considered  that  his  main 
claim  on  posterity  would  be  for  maintaining  peace  against 
pressure  and  clamor-  Under  orders  from  the  State  De- 
partment I  met  at  Paris  my  old  friend  General  Woodford, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Spain  as  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  General  Porter,  the  American  ambassador  to 
France,  our  instructions  being  to  confer  regarding  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  peace ;  and  we  all  agreed  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  allay  the  excitement  in 
Spain ;  that  no  claims  of  a  special  sort,  whether  pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  should  be  urged  until  after  the  tension 
ceased ;  that  every  concession  possible  should  be  made  to 
Spanish  pride;  and  that,  just  as  far  as  possible,  every* 
thing  should  be  avoided  which  could  complicate  the  gen- 
eral issue  with  personal  considerations.    All  of  us  knew 
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that  the  greatest  wish  of  the  administration  was  to  pre- 
vent the  war,  or,  if  that  proved  impossible,  to  delay  it. 

For  years,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  had  believed  that  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
must  break  loose  from  Spain  some  day,  but  had  hoped 
that  the  question  might  be  adjourned  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  twentieth  century.  For  I  knew  well  that  the 
separation  of  Cuba  from  Spain  would  be  followed,  after 
no  great  length  of  time,  by  efforts  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  such  annexation  of  Cuba 
should  ever  occur,  she  must  come  in  as  a  State;  that  there 
is  no  use  in  considering  any  other  form  of  government 
for  an  outlying  dominion  so  large  and  so  near ;  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  annexing  a  dependency  so  fully  devel- 
oped, and  that,  even  if  there  were,  the  rivalry  of  political 
parties  contending  for  electoral  votes  would  be  sure  to 
insist  on  giving  her  statehood.  I  dreaded  the  addition 
to  our  country  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  citizens  whose 
ability  to  govern  themselves  was  exceedingly  doubtful,  to 
say  nothing  of  helping  to  govern  our  Union  on  the  main- 
land. The  thought  of  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
chosen  by  such  a  constituency  to  reside  at  Washington 
and  to  legislate  for  the  whole  country,  filled  me  with  dis- 
may. Especially  was  the  admission  of  Cuba  to  state- 
hood a  fearful  prospect  just  at  that  time,  when  we  had 
so  many  difficult  questions  to  meet  in  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  I  never  could  understand  then,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand now,  what  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  who 
once  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  represen- 
tative from  the  South,  could  be  thinking  of  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  the  Senate,  first  in  behalf  of  the  ^'oppressed 
Cubans, '*  and  next  in  favor  of  measures  which  tended  to 
add  them  to  the  United  States,  and  so  to  create  a  vast 
commonwealth  largely  made  up  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
accustomed  to  equality  with  the  whites,  almost  within 
musket-shot  of  the  negroes  and  mulattos  of  the  South, 
from  whom  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Morgan  were  at  that 
very  moment  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage.    I  could 
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not  see  then,  and  I  cannot  see  now,  how  he  could  possibly 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  Cuba  ever  becomes  a  State  of 
our  Union,  she  will  soon  begin  to  look  with  sympathy 
on  those  whom  she  will  consider  her  **  oppressed  colored 
brethren"  in  the  South;  and  that  she  will,  just  as  in- 
evitably, make  common  cause  with  them  at  Washington, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  places,  and  possibly  not  al- 
ways by-  means  so  peaceful  as  orating  under  the  roof  of 
the  Capitol. 

Moreover,  the  nation  had  just  escaped  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  the  last  general  election ;  the  ignorant,  careless, 
and  perverse  vote  having  gone  almost  solidly  for  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  would  have  wrecked  us  temporarily  and 
disgraced  us  eternally.  Time  will,  no  doubt,  develop  a 
more  conservative  sentiment  in  the  States  where  this  vote 
for  evil  was  cast;  as  civilization  deepens  and  advances, 
better  ideas  will  doubtless  grow  stronger;  but  it  is  sure 
that  the  addition  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  if  it  ever 
comes,  means  the  adding  of  a  vast  illiterate  mass  of  vot- 
ers to  those  who  at  that  election  showed  themselves  so 
dangerous. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  had  felt  very  anxious  to  put 
off  the  whole  Cuban  question  until  our  Republic  should 
become  so  much  larger  and  so  much  more  mature  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  millions  of  Spanish- Americans  would 
be  of  but  small  account  in  the  total  vote  of  the  country. 

Then,  too,  I  had  little  sympathy  with  aspirations  for 
what  Spanish  revolutionists  call  freedom,  and  no  admira- 
tion at  all  for  Central  American  republics.  I  had  offi- 
cially examined  one  of  them  thoroughly,  had  known  much 
of  others,  and  had  no  belief  in  the  capacity  of  people 
for  citizenship  who  prefer  to  carry  on  government  by 
pramincianiientos,  who  never  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
majorities,  who  are  ready  to  start  civil  war  on  the  slight- 
est pretext,  and  who,  when  in  power,  exercise  a  despotism 
more  persistent  and  cruel  than  any  since  Nero  and  Ca- 
liglila*  No  Russian  autocrat,  claiming  to  govern  by  divine 
right,  has  ever  dared  to  commit  the  high-handed  cruelties 
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which  are  common  in  sundry  West  Indian  and  equa- 
torial republics.  I  felt  that  the  great  thing  was  to  gain 
time  before  doing  anything  which  might  result  in  the 
admission  of  the  millions  trained  under  such  injQuenoes 
into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  of  American 
citizenship. 

But  there  came  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  and  thenceforward  war  was  certain.  The 
news  was  brought  to  me  at  a  gala  representation  of  the 
opera  at  Berlin,  when,  on  invitation  from  the  Emperor, 
the  ambassadors  were  occupying  a  large  box  opposite  his 
own.  Hardly  had  the  telegram  announcing  the  catastro^ 
phe  been  placed  in  my  hands  when  the  Emperor  entered, 
and  on  his  addressing  me  I  informed  him  of  it.  He  was 
evidently  shocked,  and  expressed  a  regret  which,  I  fully 
believe,  was  deeply  sincere.  He  instantly  asked,  with  a 
piercing  look,  *^Was  the  explosion  from  the  outside!" 
My  answer  was  that  I  hoped  and  believed  that  it  was  not ; 
that  it  was  probably  an  interior  explosion.  To  my  great 
regret,  the  official  report  afterward  obliged  me  to  change 
my  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  I  still  feel  that  no  Spanish 
officer  or  true  Spaniard  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  many  Spanish  officers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conceive  one  of  their  kind 
as  having  taken  part  in  so  frightful  a  piece  of  treachery ; 
it  has  always  seemed  to  be  more  likely  that  it  was  done 
by  a  party  of  wild  local  fanatics,  the  refuse  of  a  West 
Indian  seaport. 

The  Emperor  remained  firm  in  his  first  impression  that 
the  explosion  was  caused  from  the  outside.  Even  before 
this  was  established  by  the  c^cial  investigation,  he  had 
settled  into  that  conclusion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
large  number  of  leading  officers. of  the  North  Sea  Squad- 
ron were  dining  with  him,  he  asked  their  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  although  the  great  majority— indeed,  al- 
most all  present— then  believed  that  the  catastro'phe  had 
resulted  from  an  interior  explosion,  he  adhered  to  his 
belief  that  it  was  from  an  exterior  attack.  .  .  . 
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On  various,  occasions  before  that  time  I  had  met  my 
colleague  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Senor  Mendez  *y  Vigo, 
and  my  relations  with  him  had  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Each  of  us  had  tried  to  keep  up  the  hopes  of  the  other 
that  peace  might  be  preserved,  and  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment I  took  great  pains  to  convince  him  of  what  I  knew 
to  be  the  truth— that  the  policy  of  President  McKinley 
was  to  prevent  war.  But  I  took  no  less  pains  to  show  him 
that  Spain  must  aid  the  President  by  concessions  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  My  personal  sympathies,  too,  were  aroused 
in  behalf  of  my  colleague.  He  had  passed  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  was  evidently  in  infirm  health, 
had  five  sons  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  son-in-law  had 
recently  been  appointed  minister  at  Washington, 

Notice  of  the  declaration  of  war  came  to  me  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  embarrassing.  On  the  21st  of 
April,  1898,  began  the  festivities  at  Dresden  on  the  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  which  was  also 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession ;  and  in  view 
of  the  high  character  of  the  King  and  of  the  affection 
for  him  throughout  Germany,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
Europe,  nearly  every  civilized  power  had  sent  its  repre- 
sentatives to  present  its  congratulations.  In  these  the 
United  States  joined.  Throughout  our  country  are  large 
numbers  of  Saxons,  who,  while  thoroughly  loyal  to  our 
Republic,  cherish  a  kindly  and  even  affectionate  feeling 
toward  their  former  King  and  Queen.  Moreover,  there 
WAS  a  special  reason.  For  many  years  Dresden  had  been  a 
center  in  which  very  many  American  families  congregated 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  especially  in 
the  German  language  and  literature,  in  music,  and  in  the 
fine  arts;  no  court  in  Europe  had  been  so  courteous  to 
Americans  properly  introduced,  and  in  various  ways  the 
sovereigns  had  personally  shown  their  good  feeling  to- 
ward our  countrymen. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in* 
sferacted  me  to  present  an  autograph  letter  of  congratu- 
l^ion  from  the  President  to  the  King,  and  on  the  20th  of 
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April  I  proceeded  to  Dresden,  with  the  embassy  secreta- 
ries and  attaches,  for  this  purpose.  About  midnight  be- 
tween the  20th  and  21st  there  came  a  loud  and  persistent 
knocking  at  my  door  in  the  hotel,  and  there  soon  entered 
a  telegraph  messenger  with  an  enormously  long  de- 
spatch in  cipher.  Hardly  had  I  set  the  secretaries  at  work 
upon  it  than  other  telegrams  began  to  come,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  night  was  given  to  deciphering  thenk 
They  announced  the  declaration  of  war  and  instructed  me 
to  convey  to  the  various  parties  interested  the  usual  no- 
tices regarding  war  measures :  blockade,  prohibitions,  ex- 
emptions, regulations,  and  the  like. 

At  eleven  o  'clock  the  next  morning,  court  carriages  hav- 
ing taken  us  over  to  the  palace,  we  were  going  up  the 
grand  staircase  in  full  force  when  who  should  appear  at 
the  top,  on  his  way  down,  but  the  Spanish  ambassador 
with  his  suite !  Both  of  us  were,  of  course,  embarrassed. 
No  doubt  he  felt,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  just  then  to  meet  the  representative  of  any  other 
power  than  of  that  with  which  war  had  just  been  declared ; 
but  I  put  out  my  hand  and  addressed  him,  if  not  so  cor- 
dially as  usual,  at  least  in  a  kindly  way ;  he  reciprocated 
the  greeting,  and  our  embarrassment  was  at  least  lessened. 
Of  course,  during  the  continuation  of  the  war,  our  relations 
lacked  their  former  cordiality,  but  we  remained  personally 
friendly. 

In  my  brief  speech  on  delivering  President  McKinley  's 
letter  I  tendered  to  the  King  and  Queen  the  President's 
congratulations,  with  thanks  for  the  courtesies  which  had 
been  shown  to  my  countrymen.  This  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  I  had  discharged  this  latter  duty,  for, 
at  a  formal  presentation  to  these  sovereigns  some  tinae 
before,  I  had  taken  pains  to  show  that  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  kindness  to  our  compatriots.  The  fes- 
tivities which  followed  were  interesting.  There  were  din- 
ners with  high  state  officials,  gala  opera,  and  historix^al 
representations,  given  by  the  city  of  Dresden,. of  a  very 
beautiful  character.     On  these  occasions  I  met  various 
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eminent  personages,  among  others  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  his  prime  minister,  Count  Goluchowsky,  both 
of  whom  discussed  current  international  topics  with  clear- 
ness and  force ;  and  I  also  had  rather  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  papal  nuncio  at  Munich,  more  recently 
in  Paris,  Lorenzelli,  with  reference  to  various  measures 
looking  to  the  possible  abridgment  of  the  war. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  festivities  came  a  great  review, 
and  a  sight  somewhat  rare.  To  greet  the  King  there  were 
present  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  various  minor  (Jerman  sovereigns,  each  of  whom 
had  in  the  Saxon  army  a  regiment  nominally  his  own,  and 
led  it  past  the  Saxon  monarch,  saluting  him  as  he  re- 
viewed it.  The  two  Emperors  certainly  discharged  this 
duty  in  a  very  handsome,  chivalric  sort  of  way.  In  the 
evening  came  a  great  dinner  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  presided.  The  only  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  congratulation  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  it  was  very  creditable  to  him,  being  to 
all  appearance  extemporaneous,  yet  well  worded,  quiet, 
dignified,  and  manly.  The  ceremonies  closed  on  Sunday 
with  a  grand  ^ '  Te  Deum' '  at  the  palace  church,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  majesties,— the  joy  expressed  by  the  music 
being  duly  accentuated  by  cannon  outside. 

I  may  say,  before  closing  this  subject,  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's famous  letter  to  Governor  Langdon,  describing 
royal  personages  as  he  knew  them  while  minister  to 
France  before  the  French  Revolution,  no  longer  applies. 
The  events  which  followed  the  Revolution  taught  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  they  could  no  longer  indulge 
in  the  good  old  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  and  Braganza  idle- 
ness and  stupidity.  Modem  European  sovereigns,  almost 
without  exception,  work  for  their  living,  and  work  hard. 
Few  business  men  go  through  a  more  severe  training,  or 
a  longer  and  harder  day  of  steady  work,  than  do  most 
of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe*  This  fact 
especially  struck  me  on  my  presentation,  about  this  time, 
to  one  of  the  best  of  the  minor  monarchs,  the  King  of 
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Wiirtemberg.  I  found  him  a  hearty,  strong,  active-minded 
man— the  sort  of  man  whom  we  in  America  would  call 
** level-headed "  and  ^'a  worker."  Learning  that  I  had 
once  passed  a  winter  in  Stuttgart,  he  detained  me  long 
with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  the  city  since  my  visit,  and  showed 
public  spirit  of  a  sort  very  diflferent  from  that  which 
animated  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany  in  the  last 
century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  who,  in  a  long  conversation,  impressed  me  as  a 
gentlemian  of  large  and  just  views,  understanding  the 
problems  of  his  time  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
best  men  and  movements. 

Republican  as  I  am,  this  acknowledgment  must  be  made. 
The  historical  lessons  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  the  pressure  of  democracy,  are  obliging 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
wisely  and  to  discharge  them  intelligently.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  certain  ruling  houses.  There  seems  to  be  a 
** survival  of  the  fittest/'  At  various  periods  in  my  life 
I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe  with  some  care  vari- 
ous pretenders  to  European  thrones,  among  them  the  hus- 
band of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  Prince  Napoleon  Victor, 
the  heir  to  the  Napoleonic  throne;  the  Duke  of  Orleans; 
Don  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons ; 
with  sundry  others ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  per- 
sons more  utterly  unfit  or  futile. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Germany  during  our  war  with 
Spain,  while  the  press,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was 
anything  but  friendly,  and  while  a  large  majority  of  the 
l^eople  were  hostile  to  us  on  account  of  the  natural  sym- 
pathy with  a  small  power  battling  against  a  larger  one, 
the  course  of  the  Imperial  Government,  especially  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  Count  von  Billow  and  Baron  von 
Richthofen,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  they 
went  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  almost  to  alarm  us.  The 
American  consul  at  Hamburg  having  notified  me  by  tele- 
phone that  a  Spanish  vessel,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with 
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arms  for  use  against  us  in  Cuba,  was  about  to  leave  that 
port,  I  hastened  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  urged  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  vessel, 
which  in  the  meantime  had  left  Hamburg,  was  overhauled 
and  searched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment might  easily  have  pleaded,  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest, that  the  American  Government  had  generally  shown 
itself  opposed  to  any  such  interference  with  the  shipments 
of  small  arms  to  belligerents,  and  had  contended  that  it 
was  not  obliged  to  search  vessels  to  find  such  contraband 
of  war,  but  that  this  duty  was  incumbent  upon  the  bel- 
ligerent nation  concerned.  This  evidence  of  the  fairness 
of  Germany  I  took  pains  to  make  known,  and  in  my  ad- 
dress at  the  American  celebration  in  Leipsic  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  declared  my  belief  that  the  hostility  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  press  at  large  was  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  old  good  relations  would  be  restored.  Kiiowing 
that  my  speech  would  be  widely  quoted  in  the  German 
press,  I  took  even  more  pains  to  show  the  reasons  why 
we  could  bide  our  time  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  German  people.  Of  one  thing  I  then  and  always  re- 
minded my  hearers— namely,  that  during  oiir  Civil  War, 
when  our  national  existence  was  trembling  in  the  balance 
and  our  foreign  friends  were  few,  the  German  press  and 
pedple  were  steadily  on  our  side. 

iDhe  occasion  was  indeed  a  peculiar  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Fourth,  when  w6  had  ail  assembled^  bad  news 
came.  Certain  German  presses  had  been;  very  prompt  to 
patch  together  all  sorts  of  accounts  of  American  defeats, 
and  to  present  them  in  the  most  unpleasant  way  possible ; 
but  while  we  were  seated  at  table  in  the  evening  came 
a  despatch  announcing  the  annihilation  6f  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  and  this  put  us  all  in  good  humor. 
One  circumstance  may  serve  to  show  the  bitterness  at 
heart  among  Americans  at  this  period-  On  entering  the 
dining-hall  with  our  consul,  I  noticed,  two  things:  first, 
that  the  hall  was  profusely  decorated  in  a  way  I  had  Aever 
seen  before  and  had  never  expected  to  see— namely,  by 
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intertwined  American  and  British  flags ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  was  not  a  German  flag  in  the  room.  I'inunediately 
sent  for  the  proprietor  and  told  him  that  I  would  not 
sit  down  to  dinner  until  a  German  flag  was  brought  in. 
He  at  first  thought  it  impossible  to  supply  the  want,  but, 
on  my  insisting,  a  large  flag  was  at  last  found.  This 
was  speedily  given  a  place  of  honor  among  the  interior 
decorations  of  our  hall,  and  all  then  went  on  satisfactorily. 

As  the  war  with  Spain  progressed,  various  causes  of 
difficulty  arose  between  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  (^erman  Government  con- 
tinued to  act  toward  us  with  justice.  The  sensational 
press,  indeed,  continued  its  work  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. On  our  side  it  took  pains  to  secure  and  publish 
stories  of  insults  by  the  German  Admiral  Diederichs  to  the 
American  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  develop  various  legends 
regarding  these  two  commanders.  As  a  matter  .of  fact, 
each  of  the  two  admirals,  when  their  relations  first  began 
in  Manila,  was  doubtless  rather  stiff  and  on  his  guard 
against  the  other;  but  these  feelings  soon  yielded  to  dif- 
ferent sentiments. 

The  foolish  utterances  of  various  individuals,  spread 
by  sundry  American  papers,  were  heartily  echoed  in  the 
German  press,  the  most  noted  among  these  being  an  al- 
leged after-dinner  speech  by  an  American  officer  at  a 
New  York  club,  and  a  Congressional  speech  in  which  the 
person  who  made  it  declared  that  **the  United  States, 
having  whipped  Spain,  ought  now  to  whip  Germany." 
Still,  the  thinking  men  intrusted  with  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  labored  on,  though  at  times  there  must 
have  recurred  to  us  a  sense  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
Schiller's  wordis,  *^ Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  fight 
in  vain.'' 

Of  course  the  task  of  the  embassy  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad  was  especially  increased  in  those  times 
of  commotion.  At  such  periods  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  American  citizens,  native  or  naturalized,  can  get 
into  trouble  seems  infinite;  and  here,  too,  even  from  the 
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first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Berlin  as  ambassador,  I 
saw  evidences  of  the  same  evil  which  had  struck  me  dur- 
ing my  previous  missions  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg— 
namely,  the  constant  and  ingenious  efforts  to  prostitute 
American  citizenship.  Among  the  manifold  duties  of  an 
ambassador  is  the  granting  of  passports.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  ask  for  them  are  entitled  to  them; 
but  there  are  always  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who,  having  left  Europe  just  in  time  to  escape  military 
service,  have  stayed  in  America  just  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire American  citizenship,  and  then,  having  returned 
to  their  native  country,  seek  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both  countries  while  discharging  the  duties  of  neither. 
Even  worse  were  the  cases  of  the  descendants  of  such  so- 
called  Americans,  most  of  them  bom  in  Eutope  and  not 
able  even  to  speak  the  English  language ;  worst  of  all  were 
the  cases  of  sundry  Russians-sometimes  stigmatized  as 
''predatory  Hebrews"— who,  having  left  Russia  and  gone 
to  America,  had  stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship, and  then  returned  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Gtermany,  as  near  the  Russian  frontier  as  possible. 
These  were  naturally  regarded  as  fraudulent  interlopers 
by  both  the  German  and  Russian  authorities,  and  much 
trouble  resulted.  Some  of  them  led  a  lifd  hardly  out- 
side the  limits  of  criminality ;  but  they  never  hesitated  on 
this  account  to  insist  on  their  claims  to  American,  pro- 
tection. When  they  were  reminded  that  American  citi- 
zenship was  conferred  upon  them,  not  that  they  might 
shirk  its  duties  and  misuse  its  advantages  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  but  that  they  might  enjoy  it  and  discharge 
its  duties  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  they  scouted  the 
idea  and  insisted  on  their  right,  as  American  citizens,  to 
live  where  they  pleased.  Their  communications  to  the 
embassy  were,  almost  withont  exception,  in  German, 
Russian,  or  Polish ;  very  few  of  them  wrote  or  even  spoke 
English,  and  very  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor 
write  in  any  language.  For  the  hard-working  immigrant, 
whether  Jew  or  Gtentile,  who  comes  to  our  country  and 
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casts,  in  his  lot  with  us,  to  take  his  share  not  only  of  privi- 
lege  but  of  duty,  I  have  the  fullest  respect  and  sympathy, 
and  have  always  been  glad  to  intervene  in  his  favor ;  but 
intervention  in  behalf  of  those  fraudulent  pretenders  I 
always  felt*  to  be  a  galling  burden. 

Fortunately  the  rules  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  of  late  years  strengthened  to  meet  this  evil,  and  it 
has  finally  become  our  practice  to  inform  such  people 
that  if  they  return  to  America  they  can  receive  a  passport 
for  that  purpose ;  but  that  unless  they  show  a  clear  inten- 
tion of  returning,  they  cannot.  Very  many  of  them  persist 
in  their  applications  in  spite  of  this,  and  one  case  became 
famous  both  at  the  State  Department  and  at  the  embassy. 
Three  Russians  of  the  class  referred  to  had  emigrated 
with  their  families  to  America,  and,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, stayed  just  long  enough  to  acquire  citizenship,  and 
had  then  returned  to  Germany.  One  of  them  committed  a 
crime  and  disappeared ;  the  other  two  went  to  the  extreme 
eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  and  settled  there.  Again  and 
again  the  Prussian  Government  notified  us  that  under 
the  right  exercised  by  every  nation,  and  especially  by  our 
own,  these  ^'undesirable  intruders"  must  leave  Prussian 
territory  or  be  expelled.  Finally  we  discovered  at  the 
embassy  that  a  secret  arrangement  had  beien  made  be- 
tween Germany  and  Russia  which  obliged  each  to  return 
the  undesirable  emigrants  of  the  other.  This  seemed  to 
l)ut  the  two  families  in  great  danger  of  being  returned 
to  Russia  $  and,  sooner  than  risk  a  new  international 
trouble,  a  proposal  was  made  to  them,  through  the  em- 
bftssy,  to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  America;  but  they 
utterly  refused  to  leave,  and  continued  to  burrow  in  the 
wretched  suburbs  of  one  of  the  German  cities  nearest 
the  Russian  border.  Reams  of  correspondence  ensued — 
all  to  no  purpose;  a  special  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
fltience  them— all  in  vain :  they  persisted  in  living  just  as 
near  Russia  as  possible^  and  in  calling  themselves  Ameri- 
can, though  not  one  of  them  spoke  English. 
1    From  time  to  time  appeared  in  our  own  country  attacks 
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against  the  various  American  embassies  and  legations 
abroad  for  not  protecting  such  American  citizens,  and  a 
very  common  feature  of  these  articles  was  an  unfavorable 
comparison  between  the  United  States  and  England:  it 
being  claimed  that  Great  Britain  protects  her  citizens 
everywhere,  while  the  United  States  does  not.  This  state- 
ment is  most  misleading.  Great  Brit&in,  while  she  is  re- 
nowned for  protecting  her  subjects  throughout  the  world, 
-^bringing  the  resources  of  her  fleet,  if  need  be,  to  aid 
them,— makes  an  exception  as  regards  her  adopted  citizens 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  person  who,  having  been 
naturalized  in  Great  Britain,  goes  back  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,  does  so  at  his  or  hei*  own  risk.  The  British 
Government  considers  itself,  under  such  circumstances, 
entirely  absolved  from  the  duty  of  giving  protection.  Th^ 
simple  fact  is  that  the  United  Stat^  goes  much  further 
in  protecting  adopted  citizens  than  does  any  other  coun- 
try, and  it  is  only  rank  demagogism  which  can  find  fault 
because  some  of  our  thinking  statesmen  do  not  ;wish  to 
see  American  citizenship  prostituted  by  persons  utterly 
unfit  to  receive  it,  who  frequently  use  it  fraudulently,  and 
who,  as  many  cases  prove,  are  quite  ready  to  renounce  it 
and  take  up  their  old  allegiance  if  they  can  gmn  advantage 
ttiereby. 

Another  general  duty  of  the  embassy  was  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
who  came  over  as  students.  This  duty  was  especialfy 
pleasing  to  me  now,  as  it  had  been  during  my  life  as 
minister  in  Berlin  twenty  years  before.  At  that  time  wo- 
men were  not  admitted  to  the  universities ;  but  now  large 
numbers  were  in  attendance.  The  university  author- 
ities showed  themselves  very  courteous,  and,  whdn  thei^e 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  the  institution  from 
which  a  candidate  for  admission  came,  allowed  me  to  pass 
upon  the  question  and  accepted  my  certificate.  Almost 
witliout  exception,  T  found  these  candidates  excellent ;  but 
there  were  some  exceptions.  The  applicants  were  usually 
persons  who  had  been  graduated  from  some  one  of  ottr 
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own  institutions ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  persons  who  had 
merely  passed  a  freshman  year  in  some  little  American 
college  came  abroad,  anxious  to  secure  the  glory  of  going 
at  once  into  a  German  university.  Certificates  for  such 
candidates  I  declined  to  sign.  To  do  so  would  have  been 
an  abuse  sure  to  lead  the  German  authorities  finally  to 
reject  the  great  mass  of  American  students :  far  better  for 
applicants  to  secure  the  best  advantages  possible  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  to  supplement  their  study  at  home 
by  proper  work  abroad. 

In  sketches  of  my  former  mission  to  Berlin  I  have  men- 
tioned various  applications,  some  of  them  psychological 
curiosities;  these  I  found  continuing,  though  with  varia- 
tions. Some  compatriots  expected  me  to  foi*ward  to  the 
Emperor  begging  letters,  or  letters  suggesting  to  him  new 
ideas,  unaware  that  myriads  of  such  letters  are  constantly 
sent  which  never  reach  him,  and  which  even  his  secre- 
taries nefv^er  think  of  reading.  Others  sent  books,  not 
knowing  the  rule  prevailing  among  crowned  heads,  never 
to  accept  a  published  book,  and  not  realizing  that  if 
this  rule  were  broken,  not  one  book  in  a  thousand  would 
get  beyond  the  oflSce  of  his  general  secretary.  Others  sent 
medicine  which  they  wished  him  to  recommend;  and  one 
gentleman  was  very  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
his  Majesty's  decision  on  a  wager. 

Then  there  were  singers  or  performers  on  wind  or 
string  instruments  wishing  to  sing  or  play  before  him, 
sculptors  and  painters  wishing  him  to  visit  their  studios, 
and  writers  of  music  wishing  him  to  order  their  composi- 
tions to  be  brought  out  at  the  Royal  Opera. 

All  these  requests  culminated  in  two,  wherein  the  gen- 
tle reader  will  see  a  mixture  of  comic  and  pathetic.  The 
first  was  from  a  person  (not  an  American)  who  wished 
my  good  offices  in  enabling  her  to  obtain  a  commission 
for  a  brilliant  marriage,— she  having  in  reserve,  as  she 
assured  me,  a  real  Italian  duke  whom,  for  a  consideration, 
she  would  secure  for  an  American  heiress.  The  other, 
which  was  from  an  eminently  respectable  source,  urged 
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me  to  induce  the  imperial  authorities  to  station  in  th6 
United  States  a  young  German  officer  with  whom  an  Ameri- 
can young  lady  had  fallen  in  love.  And  these  proposals 
I  was  expected  to  further,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  for  American  representatives  abroad  forbid  all 
special  pleading  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  individual  in- 
terests or  enterprises,  without  special  instructions  from 
the  State  Department.  Discouraging  was  it  to  find  that 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  statement  prepared  by  me  dur- 
ing my  former  residence,  which  had  been  freely  circulated 
during  twenty  years,  there  were  still  the  usual  number 
of  people  persuaded  that  enormous  fortunes  were  await- 
ing them  somewhere  in  Germany. 

One  application,  from  a  truly  disinterested  man,  was 
grounded  in  nobler  motives.  This  was  an  effort  made 
by  an  eminent  Polish  scholar  and  patriot  to  wrest  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  political  purposes.  He  had  been  an 
instructor  at  various  Russian  and  German  universities, 
had  shown  in  some  of  his  books  extraordinary  ability,  had 
gained  the  friendship  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  was  finally  settled  at 
one  of  the  most  influential  seats  of  learning  in  Austrian 
Poland.  He  was  a  most  attractive  man,  wide  in  his  know- 
ledge, charming  in  his  manner;  but  not  of  this  world. 
Having  drawn  crowds  to  his  university  lectures,  he  sud- 
denly attacked  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  had  befriended  his  compatriots;  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  flee  from  his  post ;  and  now  came  to  Berlin, 
proposing  seriously  that  I  should  at  once  make  hivlx 
an  American  citizen,  and  thus,  as  he  supposed,  enable 
him  to  go  back  to  his  university  and,  in  revolutionary 
speeches,  bid  defiance  to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany* 
Great  was  his  disappointment  when  he  learned  that,  iA 
order  to  acquire  citizenship,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  remain  there  five  years.  As  he 
was  trying  to  nerve  himself  for  this  sacrifice,  I  presented 
some  serious  considerations  to  him.  Knowing  him  to 
be  a  man  of  honor,  I  asked  him  how  be  could  reconoile 
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it  fwith  his  Bense  of  veracity  to  assume  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship  with  no  intention  to  discharge  itd 
duties.  This  soinewhat  startled  him.  Then,  from  a  more 
immediately  practical  pointof  view,  I  showed- that,  even 
if  he  acquired  American  citiMUship,  and  could  reconcile 
his  conscience  to  break  the  virtual  pledge  he  had  made 
in*  order  to  obtain  it,  the  govemn^ent  of  Austria,  and, 
indeed,  all  other  governments,  would  still  have  a  full  right, 
under  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law,  to  for- 
bid his  entrance  into-  their  terrYtories,  or  to  turn  hijn  cmi 
after  he  had  entered,— the  right  of  expelling  undesirable 
emigrants  being  constantly  exercdsed,ieven'by  the  United 
States.  This  amazed  him.  He  had  absolutely  perstiaded 
himself  that  I  oould,  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  transform 
him  into  an  Ameri<?an  citizen ;  that  he  could  then  at  once 
begin  attempts  to  reestablish  the  fine  old  Polish  anarchy 
in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany ;  and  that  no  one  of  these 
nations  would  dare  interfere  with  him.  It  was  absurd 
but  pathetic.  My  advice  to  hiin  was  to  go  back  to  bis 
lecture-Toom  and '  labor  to  raise  the  charadter  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Poles,  in  the  hope  that  Poland 
might  do  what  Scotland  had  done— rise  by  sound'  mental 
and  moral  training  from  the  condition  of  d  con<][uered  and 
even  oppresiSed  part  of  a  great  empire  to  a  oo6trolling 
position  in  it.  This  advice  wasv  of  course,  in  'vain^  and 
he  IS  now  building  air-castles  amid  the  fogs  of  London. 

'In  my  life  at  Berlin  as  ambassador  there  was  a  tinge 
of  sadiiess.  Great  changed  had  taken  place  since  my  stu- 
dent days  in  that  city,  and  eveh  since  my  later  stay  as  min^ 
ister.  A  new  race  of  men  had  come  «pon  the  sta^  in 
public  affairs,  in  the  university,  and  in  literary  circles. 
Gone  was  the  old  Emperor  William,  gcine  also,  was  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  Bisanai^ck  and  Moltfce  and  a  host 
of  others  who  haid  j^iv^i^  dignity  and  interest  to  the  great 
airfseitiblages  at  the  capital.  Gone,  too,  frtm  'the  univer- 
sity were  Lep»ius,'Helmholt5J,  Curtius,  HoffmanD,'  Cteeist^ 
I>u  Bois-Rejnmorid,  and'  Treitsohke,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
old  days,  had^beea  my  guests  and  friends.    The  main  ex-^ 
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eeptioiius  seemed  to  be  in  :the  art  wotlcL:  The  number  of 
my  artist  friends  during  my  stay  as  minister  had  been, 
large^and  every  one  of  them  was  living  whcin  I  returned  as 
amhaaaador ;  the  rtsasonv  of  course,  being  that  when  meti 
distingiiish  themselves  in  art  at  all,  theydo  so  at  an  earlier 
age  than  do  high  functionaries  of  state  and  professors  in 
the  univjemtiea.  It  was  a  great  p]ea8^refto  find  Ad<>lf 
Men^el^  Ludwig  Kjobaua,.  Carl  Becker,  Anton  ;von  Werner, 
and  Paul  Meyerbeim,  i^ough  grown  gray  in  tiaeir  b^aioti- 
ful  ministry,  still  d&ily/ait  work  in  their  studios-. 

Three  cmly  of  jny  friiepds.of  the  6lder  generation  in 
the  Berlin  faculty  uemdined;  and  as  I  revise  these  lines 
the  world 'is  laying  tributes  upon  the  grave  of  the  lasl^of 
them— Theodor  Momms^n.  With  him  my  relations  were 
$o  peculiar  that  they  may  deserve  sonie  mention. 

During  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  he  had  always  seemed 
especially  friendly  to  the  limited  States,  and  it  was  there- 
fore witji  regret  that  on  my  return  I«  found  him  in  this 
ri^speot  greatly  change ::  he  bad  become  a  severe  critixs  of 
n^rly  everything  American?;  his  earlier  expectations  had 
evide^ly  been  di^^appoindjed ;  we  clearly  appeared-  to  him 
big,  braggart,  noiay^  false  to  our  princii^es,  unwoirthy  of 
our  ^^pportonities^  The^e  ifeeJingsof  his,  became-  even 
more  .matiked  as  ittoe  SpanishTAmierican  War  drew  on. 
Whenever,  we  )miBt>  and  most  .oftei;i'  at  a  ichairming  house 
which  both  of  us  fue^uented,  he  showed  himself  rriiire 
and  more"  bitter>  so  that  finally'  our  paths  separatedi  There 
CQme$  ba^  to  me  vividly  one  evening  when  I  sought  to 
tfiirn  off  a  sharp  commentiof  Ms  upon  sontie  recent  Atneri-' 
can  pews  ^by  saying  :**  You  imust  give  a  yotmg  nation  like 
ours  njpre  time.^'^  On  this  he  exclaimed:  i** You  eanmot 
pl^ftd.  the  .baby  act  atiy  longer*  More  time!  You  have 
tfocjitime;  you  ar*^  already  tiiree  hundited  yters  old!'* 
Havipg  sought  in  vain  to  iikipre^'  on  him  tiie  fact  that 
the  policy  of  our  country  ds  determined  not  wholly i  by 
tlt^. older. eleffientsm  its  civiliaation,  but  Jiiery  largely*  by^ 
newer;  at^aamonwealths  which:  noust  require  tiine  to  '4^^ 
Yiqlpp  a  pola/e.y  ^tetislactory  to  sedaite^udges,  beiburwJ  i»td 
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a  tirade  from  which  I  took  refage  in  a  totally  different 
diseuBsion. 

Some  days  later  came  another  evidence  of  his  feeling. 
Meeting  an  eminent  leader  in  political,  and  especially  in 
journalistic,  circles,  I  was  shown  the  corrected  proof- 
sheets  of  an  *  interview"  on  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  toward  Si>ain,  given  by  Mommsen.  It  was  even 
more  acrid  than  his  previous  utterances,  and  exhibited 
sharply  and  at  great  length  our  alleged  sins  and  short- 
comings. Certainly  a  representative  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  not  bound  to  make  supplication,  in  such  a  matter, 
even  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  leader  of  thought,  and 
my  comment  was  simply  as  follows:  **I  have  no  request 
to*  make  in  the  premises— of  Mommsen  or  of  anybodv- 
The  article  will  of  course  have  no  effect  on  the  war;  of 
that  there  can  be  but  one  result :  the  triumph  of  the  United 
States  and  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  .the 
West  Indies;  but  may  there  not  be  some  considerations 
of  a  very  different  order  as  regards  Mommsen  himself  f 
Why  not  ask  him,  simply,  where  his  friends  are ;  his  read- 
ers, his  old  students,  bis  disciples  f  Why  not  ask  him 
whether  he  finds  fewer  clouds  over  the  policy  of  Spain 
than  over  that  of  the  United  States;  of  which  country, 
despite  all  its  faults,  he  has  most  hope;  and  for  which, 
in  his  heart,  he  has  the  greater  feeling  of  brotherhood  f  " 

How  far  this  answer  influenced  him  I  know  not,  but 
the  article  was  never  published;  and  thenceforth  there 
seemed  some  revival  of  the  older  kindly  feeling.  At  my 
own  table  and  -elsewhere  he  more  than  once  became,  in  a 
meiasure,  like  the  Mommsen  of  old.  One  utterance  of  his 
amused  me  much.  My  wife  happening,  in  a  talk  with  him, 
to  speak  of  a  certain  personage  as  ** hardly  an  ideal  man,'' 
he  retorted:  ''Madam,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been 
married  some  years  and  still  believe  in  the  ideal  manf 

Hi^  old  better  feeling  toward  America  came  out  espe- 
cially when  I  next  called  upon  him  with  congratulations 
upon  his  birthday— his  last,  alas!  But  heartiest  of  all 
waS'  he  dhring  the  dinner  given  at  my  departure.     My 
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speech  was  long,— over  an  hour,— for  I  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  was  determined  to  give  it— a  message  which 
I  hoped  might  impress  upon  my  ^eat  audience  reasons 
for  a  friendly  judgment  of  my  country.  As  I  began, 
Mommsen  came  to  my  side— just  back  of  me,  his  hancj  at 
his  ear,  listening  intently.  There  the  old  man  stood  from 
the  first  word  to  the  last,  and  on  my  conclusion  he  grasped 
me  heartily  with  both  hands— a  demonstration  rare  indeed 
with  him.    It  was  our  last  greeting  in  this  world. 

Would  that  there  were  space  to  dwell  upon  those  in  the 
present  generation  of  professors  who  honored  me  with 
their  friendship;  but  one  is  especially  suggested  here, 
since  he  was  selected  to  make  a  farewell  address  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to— Adolf  Hamack.  At  various 
times  T  had  heard  him  discourse  profoundly  and  bril- 
liantly at  the  university,  but  came  to  know  him  best  at 
the  bicentenary  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  when  he  had  just 
added  to  the  long  list  of  his  published  works  his  history  of 
the  academy,  in  four  quarto  volumes :  a  wonderful  work, 
whether  considered  from  an  historical,  psychological,  or 
philosophical  point  of  view.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
was  masterly,  and  his  conversation  at  various  social  func- 
tions instructive  and  pithy.  I  remember  in  one  of  them, 
especially,  his  delineation  of  the  characteristics  and  ser- 
vices of  Leibnitz,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  was  perfection  in  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  men  claiming  to  possess  immor- 
tal souls :  for  it  brought  out,  especially,  examples  of  Leib- 
nitz ^s  amazing  forethought  as  to  European  policy,  which 
seemed  at  times  like  divinely  inspired  prophecies.  He 
also  gave  me  a  number  of  interesting  things  which  he  had 
noted  in  his  studies  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Some  of  them 
T  had  found  already  in  my  own  reading,  but  one  of  them 
T  did  not  remember,  and  it  was  both  comical  and  charac- 
teristic. A  rural  Protestant  pastor  sent  a  petition  to  the 
King  presenting  a  grievance  and  asking  redress.  It  was 
to  the  eflFect  that  his  church  was  on  one  side  of  a  river 
in  Silesia,  and  that  a  younger  pastor,  whose  church  was 
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on  the  opposite  side,  was  drawing  all  his  parishioners 
away  from  him.  On  the  back  of  the  petition  Frederick 
simply  wrote,  **  Tell  him  to  go  and  preach  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river:  that  will  drive  his  people  back  again." 
Hearing  Harnack  and  his  leading  colleagues  in  dis- 
cdnrse  at  thtl  university  or  academy,  or  in  private,  whe- 
ther in  their  loftier  or  lighter  moods,  one  conld  understand 
why  the  University  of  Berlin,  though  one  of  the  youngest, 
is  the  foremost  among  the  universities  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

AMERICA,   GERMANY,  AND  THE  CHINESE  WAR- 1899 -1902 


A  N  interesting  event  of  this;  period  was  the  appearance 
jl\-  inBeWin  of  ex-President  and  Mts*^  Harrison.  The 
President  had  but  recently  finished  his  long  and  weari- 
some work  before  the  Venezilela  Arbitration  Tribunal 
at  Paris,  and  was  very  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
aocomplished  and  liberty  x)btai»ed.  Marks  of  high  dis- 
tinction were  shown  them.  The  sovereigns  invited  them 
to  attend 'the  festivities  at  Potsddm  in  honor  of  the  Qtieen 
aind  Queian  Mother  of  Hollarid,  who^  Were  thei '  staying 
there,  and  treated  theni  riot  only  With  respect,  but  with  (Cor- 
diality. The  Emperoi*  conversed  long  with  the  President 
on  various  matters  of  public  interest :  on  noted  Americans 
whom  he  had  met,  on  the  growth  of  our  fleet,  on  reeerit 
events  in  our  history,  and  the  lifeej  cbaraoteristically  end- 
ing with  a  discussion  of  the  «ttperb  liausi^  which  we  had 
been  hearing;  and  at  the  iiupper  which  followed  insi^ed 
that  Mrs.  Harrison  should  sit  at  his  side,  the  Empress 
giving  a*  similar  invitation  to  -Mr:  HarriSoh:  At  a  lat^i* 
period  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  e:]t-fPi^6ideM  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Prince  HohenloTie,  at  which  vt 
numbei  of  the  leading  persoiiages  in  the  empire  wer^ 
present;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  show  my  6wn  respecf 
for  the  former  chief  magistrate  by  a  reception  which  was 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  of  our  American  colony, 
and  a  dinner  at  which  he  and  Mrs.  Harrison  made  the  ae- 
qtta&ntaUce  of  leading  representatiVi^  Germans  in  various 
fiddd.  •    •"'  -...•. 
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In  another  chapter  of  these  memoirs  I  have  spoken  of 
President  Harrison  as  of  cold  and,  at  times,  abrupt  man- 
ners; but  the  absence  of  these  characteristics  during  his 
stay  in  Berlin,  and  afterward  in  New  York,  made  it  clear 
to  me  that  the  cold  exterior  which  I  had  noted  in  him 
at  Washington,  especially  when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Lodge, 
and  sundry  others  of  us  urged  upon  him  an  extension 
of  the  classified  civil  service,  was  adopted  as  a  means  of 
preventing  encroachments  upon  the  time  necessary  for 
his  daily  duties.  He  now  appeared  in  a  very  diflferent 
light,  his  discussion  of  men  and  events  showing  not  only 
earnest  thought  and  deep  penetration,  but  a  rich  vein  of 
humor ;  his  whole  bearing  being  simple,  kindly,  and  dig- 
nified. 

During  the  winter  of  1899-1900  came  an  addition  to 
my  experiences  of  what  Ainerican  representatives  abroad 
have  to  expect  under  our  present  happy-rgo-lucky  provi- 
sion for  the  diplomatic  service.  As  already  stated,  on 
arriving  in  Berlin,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
fitting  quarters,  but  at  last  secured  a  large  and  suitable 
apartment  in  an  excellent  part  of  the  city,  its  only  disad^ 
vantage  being  that  my  guests  had  to  plod  up  seventy-five 
steps  in  order  to  reach  it  Having  been  obliged  to  make 
large  outlays  for  suitable  fittings,  extensive  repairs,  and 
furniture  throughout,  I  found  that  more  than  the  entire 
salary  of  my  first  year  had  been  thus  sunk;  but  I  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  had  at  least  obtained  a  residence 
good^  comfortable,  and  suitable.  To  be  sure,  it  was  infe- 
rior to  Ijliat  of  any  other  ambassador,  but  I  had  fitted  it 
up  so  that  it  was  considered  creditable.  Suddenly,  about 
two  years  afterward,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
came  notice  from  the  proprietor  that  my  lease  was  void- 
that  he  had  sold  the  house,  and  that  I  must  leave  it;  so 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  American  Embassy  would,  at  an 
early  day,  be  turned  into  the  street.  This  was  trying 
indeed.  I^t  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  social  season,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  my  duties  of  every  sort.  And 
there  cropped  out  a  feeling,  among  all  conversant  with  the 
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case,  which  I  cannot  say  was  conducive  to  respect  for  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  give  laws  to  our  country. 

But,  happily,  I  had  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  lease 
a  clause  which  seemed  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
proprietor  could  turn  me  out  so  easily  and  speedily.  Un- 
der Oerman  law  it  was  a  very  precarious  reliance,  but 
on  this  I  took  my  stand,  and  at  last,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
kindness  of  my  colleague  who  succeeded  me  as  a  tenant, 
made  a  compromise  under  which  I  was  enabled  to  retain 
the  apartment  for  something  over  a  year  longer. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  an  American  who  has  a  proper 
feeling  regarding  the  position  of  his  country  abroad  to 
know  that  the  purchaser  of  the  entire  house— not  only  of 
the  floor  which  I  had  occupied,  but  of  the  similar  apart- 
ment beneath,  as  well  as  that  on  the  ground  floor— was 
the  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  in  this  way  pro- 
vided for  its  minister,  secretaries,  and  others  connected* 
with  its  legation  in  the  German  capital. 

On  the  theory  of  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, I  again  call  attention,  not  to  the  wrong  done  me  by 
this  American  policy,  or  rather  want  of  policy,— for  I 
knew  in  coming  what  I  had  to  expect,— but  to  the  injury 
thus  done  to  the  proper  standing  of  our  country  before  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Again  I  insist  that,  in  its  own 
interest,  a  government  like  ours  ought,  in  every  capital 
where  it  is  represented,  to  possess  or  to  hold  on  long  lease 
a  house  or  apartment  suitable  to  its  representative  and 
creditable  to  itself. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1900  came  an  event  of  some  his- 
torical interest.  On  the  19th  of  March  and  the  two  days 
following  was  celebrated  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Emperor,  as  well  as  the  Academy,  had  determined  to  make 
it  a  great  occasion,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  very 
brilliant  pageants.  These  began  by  a  solemn  reception 
of  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  my  duty  being  to  represent  the  Smith- 
soiiian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  my  colleagues  being 
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Professors  White  and  Wolf  of  Harvard,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  scene 
was  very  striking,  all  the  delegates,  except  those  from 
America  and  Switzerland,  being  in  the  costumes  of  the 
organizations  they  represented;  most  were  picturesque, 
and  some  had  a  very  mediaeval  appearance;  those  from 
the  ancient  universities  of  Wiirzburg  and  Prague,  espe- 
cially, looking  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  time 
named  for  the  beginning  of  the  festival  the  Emperor  en- 
tered, announced  by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  preceded  by 
ministers  bearing  the  sword,  standard,  and  great  seal,  and 
by  generals  bearing  the  crown,  scepter,  and  orb.  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  kingdom  and  em- 
pire, and  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  there  canae 
majestic  music  preluding  sundr>^  orations  and  lists  of 
"honora  conferred  on  eminent  men  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  among  whom  I  was  glad  to  note  Professors 
Gibbs  of  Yale,  James  of  Harvard,  and  Rowland  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  Emperor's  speech  was  charaotferistic.  It  showed 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  matter ;  that  he  felt  a  just  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  German  science,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  no  efforts  of  his  should  be  wanting  to  increase 
and  extend  them.  After  the  close  of  the  function^  which 
was  made  in  the  same  stately  way  as  its  beginning,  my 
colleagues  drove  home  with  me,  and  one  of  them  said, 
**Well,  I  am  an  American  and  a  republican,  but  when  1 
am  in  a  monarchy  I  like  to  see  a  thing  of  this  kind  done 
in  the  most  magnificent  way  possible,  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing." A  day  or  two  afterward,  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  ambassadors  by  the  Emperor,  I  told  him  this  story- 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said :  '*  Your  friend  is  right : 
if  a  man  is  to  be  a  monarch,  let  him  be  a  monarch ;  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  tried  to  be  something  else,  and  it  did 
not  turn  out  well." 

Impressive  in  a  different  way  were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German  crown 
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•  priBce,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1900.  To  do  honor  to  the 
occasion^  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria-Hungary 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  be  present,  and  for  many 
days  the  whole  city  seemed  mainly  devoted  to  decorating 
its  buildings  and  streets  for  his  visit;  the  oubnina- 
tion  of  the  whole  being  at  the  Pariser  Platz,  in  front  of  £he 
Brandenburg  Gate,  where  a  triumphal  arch  and  obelisks 
were  erected,  with  other  decorations,  patriotic  and  com- 
plimentary. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  arrived,  and, 
entering  the  city  at  the  side  of  the  German  Emperor, 
each  in  the  proper  uniform  of  the  other,  he  was  received 
by  the  burgomaster  and  town  council  of  Berlin  with  a 
most  cordial  speech,  and  then,  passing  on  through  the 
Linden,  which  was  showily  decorated,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically greeted  everywhere.  No  doubt  this .  greeting  was 
thoroughly  sincere,  since  all  good  Germans  look  upon 
Franz  Josef  as  their  traest  ally. 

Next  evening  ttiere  was  a  **gala"  performance  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  the  play  presented  being,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  Auber's  ** Bronze  Horse,"  which  is  a  farcical 
Chinese  fairy  tale  set  to  very  light  and  pleasing  music 
The  stage  setting  was  gorgeous,  but  the  audience  was  still 
more  so,  delegates  from  all  the  greater  powers  of  the  world 
being  present,  including  the  heirs  to  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian thrones,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  scions  of  royalty.  One  feature  was 
comical.  Near  me  sat  His  Excellency  the  Chinese  min- 
ister, surrounded  by  his  secretaries  and  attaches,  all  ap- 
parently delighted;  and  on  my  asking  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  how  he  liked  it,  he  said,  *'Very  much;  this 
shows  the  Europeans  that  in  China  we  know  how  to  amuse 
ourselves.'*  Of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rather  highly 
charged  cariciature  of  Chinese  officialdom  he  seemed  either 
really  or  diplomatically  unconscious. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  German  Emperor,  bringing  to  him  a  warm  message 
of  congratulation  from  President  McKinley;  and  when 
His  Majesty  had  replied  very  cordially,  he  introduced  me 
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to  the  crown  prince  standing  at  his  side,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  President 's  best  wishes.  Then  came,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace,  an  impressive  religious  service,. the  address  by 
Dr.  Dryander  being  eloquent,  and  the  music,  by  the  cathe- 
dral  choir  and,  at  times,  by  a  great  military  orchestra, 
both  far  above  us  in  the  dome,  beautiful.  At  its  close 
the  crown  prince  came  forward,  stood  before  the  altar, 
where  I  had  seen  his  parents  married  twenty  years 
before,  and  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  which  was  quite  long, 
having  been  read  to  him  by  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  he 
repeated  it,  word  for  word,  and  made  his  solemn  pledge, 
lifting  one  hand  and  grasping  the  imperial  standard  with 
the  other.  Then,  after  receiving  affectionate  embraces 
from  his  father  and  mother,  he  was  congratulated  by  the 
sovereigns  and  royal  personages.  The  ambassadors  and 
ministers  having  been  then  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  young  prince  came  along  the  line  and  spoke 
to  each  of  us  in  a  very  unaffected  and  manly  way.  He  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  taller  than  his  father,  with  an  in- 
telligent and  pleasant  face,  and  is  likely,  I  should  say, 
to  do  well  in  his  great  position,  though  not  possessing, 
probably,  anything  like  his  father's  varied  gifts  and 
graces. 

In  the  evening  came  a  dinner  in  the  White  Hall  of  the 
palace  to  several  hundred  guests,  including  the  Emperor 
of  Austria-Hungary,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  other  visit- 
ing personages,  with  the  heads  of  the  diplomatic  missions, 
and  the  leading  personages  of  the  empire;  and  near  the 
close  of  it  the  Emperor  William  arose  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  to  all  appearance  extemporaneous.  The 
answer  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  was  read  bv 
him,  and  was  sensible  and  appropriate. 

That  this  visit  did  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  which 
bind  the  two  monarchies  was  shown  not  merely  by  hur- 
rahs in  the  streets  and  dithyrambic  utterances  in  the  news- 
papers, but  by  a  mass  of  other  testimony.  One  curious 
thing  was  the  great  care  everywhere  taken  in  the  decora- 
tions to  honor  the  crown  and  flag  of  Hungary  equally  with 
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that  of  Austria,  and  this,  as  was  shown  hy  the  Hungarian 
journals,  had  an  excellent  effect.  By  this  meeting,  no 
doubt,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  somewhat  strengthened,  and 
the  chances  for  continued  peace  increased,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef.  As  to  what 
will  follow  his  death  all  is  dark.  His  successor  is  one 
of  the  least  suitable  of  men,— unprepossessing,  and  even 
forbidding,  in  every  respect.  Brought  up  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  is  distrusted  by  a  vast  mass  of  the  best  people  in  the 
empire,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  A  devout  Catholic  they 
would  be  glad  to  take,  but  a  Jesuit  pupil  they  dread,  for 
they  know  too  well  what  such  have  brought  upon  the 
empire  hitherto,  and,  indeed,  upon  every  kingdom  which 
has  allowed  them  in  its  councils.  His  previous  career  has 
not  been  edifying,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
change  in  him.  The  Emperor  Franz  Josef  is  probably 
as  thoroughly  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  any  sovereign  in 
history  has  ever  been.  His  great  misfortunes— fearful 
defeats  in  the  wars  with  France  and  Germany,  the  sui- 
cide  of  his  only  son,  the  assassination  of  his  wife,  and 
family  troubles  in  more  recent  times— have  thrown  about 
him  an  atmosphere  of  romantic  sympathy ;  while  love  for 
his  kindly  qualities  is  mingled  with  respect  for  his  plain 
common  sense.  During  his  stay  in  Berlin  I  met  him  a 
second  time.  At  my  first  presentation  at  Dresden,  two 
yeax:s  before,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  extended 
conversation ;  but  he  now  spoke  quite  at  length  and  in  a 
manner  which  showed  him  to  be  observant  of  the  world's 
affairs  even  in  remote  regions.  He  discussed  the  recent 
increase  of  our  army,  the  progress  of  our  war  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  extension  of  American  enterprise  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  way  which  was  not  at  all 
perfunctory,  but  evidently  the  result  of  large  informa- 
tion and  careful  observation.  His  empire,  which  is  a 
seething  caldron  of  hates,  racial,  religious,  political,  and 
local,  is  held  together  by  love  and  respect  for  him;  but 
when  he  dies  this  personal  tie  which  unites  all  these  dif- 
ferent races,  parties,  and  localities  will  disappear,  aiid 
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in  place  of  it  will  come  the  man  who  by  force  of  untoward 
circumstances  is  to  be  his  successor,  and  tliis  is  anything 
but  a  pleasing  prospect  to  an  Austro-Hungarian,  or,  in- 
deed, to  any  thoughtful  observer  of  human  affairs. 

Interesting  to  me  at  this  period  was  a  visit  from  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  *'Kriegerverein"— German- Americans 
who  had  formerly  fought  in  the  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  who  had  since  become  American  citizens,  and 
who  were  now  revisiting  their  native  land.  They  were  a 
very  manly  body,  evidently  taking  pride  in  the  American 
flag  which  they  carried,  and  also  in  the  part  they  had 
played  in  Germany.  Replying  to  a  friendly  address  by 
their  commanding  officer,  I  took  up  some  current  Ameri- 
can fallacies  regarding  Germany  and  Germans,  encour- 
aged my  he)arers  to  stand  firm  against  sensational  efforts 
to  make  trouble  between  the  two  countries,  urged  them 
to  keep  their  children  in  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  in  touch  with  German  civilization,  while  bring- 
ing them  up  as  thoroughly  loyal  Americans,  reminding 
them  that  every  American  who  is  interested  in  German 
history  or  literature  or  science  or  art  is  an  additional  link 
in  the  chain  which  binds  together  the  two  nations.  The 
speech  was  of  a  very  offhand  sort ;  but  it  seemed  to  strike 
deep  and  speed  far,  for  it  evoked  most  kindly  letters  of 
congratulation  and  thanks  from  various  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 

The  most  striking  episode  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  these  years  was  the  revolution  in  China.  The  fiirst 
eMent  which  startled  mankind  was  the  murder  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  at  Peking,  a  man 
of  remarkable  abilities  and  accomplishments,  who  was 
thought  sure  to  rise  high  among  diplomatists,  and  who  had 
especially  attracted  American  friendships  by  his  mar- 
riage with  an  American  lady.  The  impressiori  created 
by  this  calamity  was  made  all  the  gi'eater  by  the  fact  that^ 
in  the  absence  of  further  news  from  the  Chinese  capital, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  whole  diplomatic  corps, 
with    their    families,    might    be    murdered.      American 
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action  in  the  entanglements  which  followed  was  prompt 
and  successful,  and  thinking  men  everywhere  soon  saw 
it  to  be  so.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  1900,  being  about 
to  go  to  America  for  the  summer,  I  took  leave  of  Count 
von  Btilow  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  on  coming  out,  met 
on^  of  my  colleagues,  who,  although  representing  one 
of  the  lesser  European  powers,  was  well  known  as  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  and  far-sighted.  He  said :  *'I  congratu 
late  you  on  the  course  pursued  by  your  government  dur- 
ing this  fearful  Chinese  imbroglio.  Other  powers  have 
made  haste  to  jump  into  war;  your  admiral  at  Tientsin 
seems  the  only  one  who  has  kept  his  head ;  other  govern- 
ments have  treated  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  hostile,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  cut  themselves  off  from 
all  direct  influence  on  the  Peking  Government;  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  taken  an  opposite  course, 
has  considered  the  troubles  as,  prima  facie,  the  work  of 
insurrectionists,  has  insisted  on  claiming  friendship  with 
the  constituted  authorities  in  China,  and,  in  view  of  this 
friendship,  has  insisted  on  being  kept  in  communication 
with  its  representative  at  the  Chinese  capital,  the  result 
being  that  your  government  has  been  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  its  representative,  and  has  thereby  gained  the 
inforination  and  issued  the  orders  which  have  saved  the 
entire  diplomatic  corps,  as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers  now  in  Peking. ' ' 

It  was  one  of  those  contemporary  testimonies  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  Secretary  Hay  which  indicate 
the  verdict  of  history. 

Our  later  policy  was  equally  sound.  It  was  to  prevent 
any  further  territorial  encroachments  on  China  by  foreign 
powers,  and  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  empire  on  equal 
terms  to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Qennto  Government,  exasperated  by  the  mur- 
der of  its  minister  at  Peking,  was  at  first  inclined  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  a  speech  of  the  Emperor  to  his  troops 
as  they  were  leaving  Gennany  for  the  seat  of  war  was 
hastily  construed  to  mean  that  they  were  to  carry  out 
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a  policy  of  extermination  and  confiscation.  Even  after 
the  first  natural  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  Chi* 
nese,  it  looked  as  if  the  ultimatum  presented  by  the  powers 
would  include  demands  which  could  never  be  met,  and 
would  entangle  all  the  powers  in  a  long  and  tedious  war, 
leading,  perhaps,  to  a  worse  catastrophe.  Quietly  but 
vigorously,  from  first  to  last,  the  American  policy  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Conger,  American  minister  at  Peking,  and 
by  other  representatives  of  our  gjovernment  abroad ;  and 
it  was  a  hapi)y  morning  for  me  when,  after  efforts  many 
and  long  continued,  I  received  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
the  assurance  that  Germany  would  not  consider  the  earlier 
conditions  presented  by  the  powers  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment as  ** irrevocable."  My  constant  contention,  dur- 
ing interviews  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been  that  the 
United  States  desired  as  anxiously  to  see  the  main  mis- 
creants punished  as  did  any  other  nation,  but  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  demand,  upon  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  upon  generals  in  command  of  great  armies, 
extreme  penalties  which  the  Chinese  Government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  inflict,  or  indenmities  which  it 
was  not  rich  enough  to  pay;  that  our  aim  was  not 
quixotic  but  practical,  and  that,  in  advocating  steadily 
the  * '  open  door ' '  policy,  we  were  laboring  quite  as  much 
for  all  other  powers  as  for  ourselves.  Of  course  we  were 
charged  in  various  quarters  with  cold-bloodedness,  and 
with  merely  seeking  to  promote  our  own  interest  in  trade ; 
but  the  Japanese,  who  could  understand  the  question  bet- 
ter than  the  Western  powers,  steadily  adhered  to  our 
policy,  and  more  and  more,  in  its  main  lines,  it  proved 
to  be  correct. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  came  the  celebration  of 
our  national  independence  at  Leipsic,  and  being  asked 
to  respond  to  the  first  regular  toast,  and,  having  at  my 
former  visit  dwelt  especially  upon  the  Presidency,  my 
theme  now  became  the  character  and  services  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  my  state- 
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ment  was  received  by  the  German  press  in  a  way  that 
showed  a  reaction  from  previous  injustice. 

During  August  and  September  preceding  the  political 
campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr.  McKinley's  reelection 
I  was  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  hottest  summer 
in  very  many  years,  and  certainly,  within  my  whole  ex- 
perience, there  had  been  no  torrid  heat  like  that  during 
my  visits  to  Washington.  Nearly  every  one  seemed  pros- 
trated by  it.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  I 
found  two  old  friends  unnerved  by  the  temperature,  one 
of  them  not  daring  to  risk  a  sunstroke  by  going  to  the 
train  which  would  take  him  to  his  home  in  Chicago. 
Retiring  to  one's  room  at  night,  even  in  the  best-situated 
hotels,  was  like  entering  an  oven.  The- leading  official  per- 
sons were  generally  absent,  and  those  who  remained 
seemed  hardly  capable  of  doing  business.  But  there  was 
one  exception.  Going  to  the  White  House  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  President,  I  found  him  the  one  man  in 
Washington  perfectly  cool,  serene,  and  unaffected  by  the 
burning  heat  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  affairs.  Al- 
though matters  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  China,  and  in  the  political  campaign  then  going  on  must 
have  been  constantly  in  his  mind,  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
seemed  to  take  trouble  about  nothing,  and  kept  me  in  his 
office  for  a  full  hour,  discussing  calmly  the  various  phases 
of  the  situation  as  they  were  affected  by  matters  in  Ger- 
many. 

His  discussion  of  public  affairs  showed  the  same  quiet 
insight  and  strength  which  I  had  recognized  in  him  when 
we  first  met,  in  1884,  as  delegates  at  the  Chicago  National 
Convention.  One  thing  during  this  Washington  inter- 
view struck  me  especially :  I  asked  him  if  he  was  to  make 
any  addresses  during  the  campaign ;  he  answered :  *  *  No  ; 
several  of  my  friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  but  I  shall 
not.  I  intend  to  return  to  what  seems  to  me  the  better 
policy  of  the  earlier  Presidents:  the  American  people 
have  my  administration  before  them;  they  have  ample 
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material  for  judging  it,  and  with  them  I  shall  silently  leave 
the  whole  matter."  He  said  this  in  a  perfectly  simple, 
quiet  way,  which  showed  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  At 
the  time  I  regretted  his  decision ;  but  it  soon  became  clear 
that  he  was  right. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901  came  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom. Representatives  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  appeared  at  court  in  full  force ;  and,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  President,  I  tendered  his  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  monarch,  as  follows : 

May  it  please  Tour  Majesty :  I  am  instructed  by  the  President 
to  present  his  hearty  congratulations  on  this  two-hundredth  anni- 
versarj'  of  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and,  with 
bis  congi*atulations,  his  best  wishes  for  Your  Majesty's  health 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  and  his  earnest  hopes  for  the  coDtiuued  prosperity  of 
Your  Majesty's  Kingdom  and  Empire. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  fully  authorized  to  present  similar 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  ties  between  the  two  nations,  instead  of 
being  weakened  by  time,  have  constantly  grown  stronger.  As 
regards  material  interests  they  are  bound  together  by  an  enor- 
mous commerce,  growing  greatly  every  year:  as  regards  deeper 
sentiments,  no  man  acquainted  with  American  History  forgets 
that  the  House  of  HohenzoUern  was  one  of  the  first  European 
powers  to  recognize  American  Independence;  and  that  it  was 
Frederick  the  Great  who  maderthat  first  treaty, —  a  landmark  in 
the  history  of  International  Law,— the  only  fault  of  which  was 
that  the  world  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate  it. 
We  also  remember  that  Germany  was  the  only  foreign  country 
which  showed  decided  sympathy  for  us  during  our  Civil  War — 
the  second  struggle  for  our  national  existence. 

I  also  feel  fully  authorized,  in  view  of  Your  Majesty's  interest 
in  everything  that  ministers  to  the  highest  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  express  thanks  for  service  which  the  broad  policy  of 
Germany  has  rendered  the  United  States  in  throwing  open  to 
American  scholars  its  Universities,  its  Technical  Schools,  its  Con- 
servatories of  Art,  its  Museums,  and  its  Libraries.  Every  Uni- 
versity and  advanced  school  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  our  main  foreig^u 
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teacher,  as  regards  the  higher  ranges  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  Tour  Majesty,  that  while 
Great  Britain  is  justly  revered  by  us  as  our  mother  country, 
Germany  is  beginning  to  hold  to  us  a  similar  relation,  not  only 
as  the  fatherland  of  a  vast  number  of  American  citizens,  but  a^ 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  intellectual  culture  spread  by  our 
universities  and  schools  for  advanced  learning. 

Allow  me,  then,  sir,  to  renew  the  best  wishes  of  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  with  their  hopes  that  every 
blessing  may  attend  Your  Majesty,  the  House  of  HohenzoUern, 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  German  Empire. 

The  Emperor  in  his  reply  spoke  very  cordially  of  the 
President's  special  telegram,  which  he  had  received  that 
morning,  and  then  gave  earnest  utterance  to  his  belief  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  three  great  peoples  of  Ger- 
manic descent  will  stand  firmly  together  in  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  world. 

The  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Palace  Chapel,  with 
magnificent  music ;  the  banquet,  which  included  pertinent 
speeches  from  the  monarchs;  and  the  gala  representa- 
tion at  the  opera  all  passed  off  well:  but,  perhaps,  that 
which  will  dwell  longest  in  my  memory  took  place  at  the 
last.  The  performance  consisted  of  two  pieces:  one  a 
poem  glorifying  Prussia,  recited  with  music;  the  other  a 
play,  in  four  acts,  with  long,  musical  interludes,  deifying 
the  great  Elector  and  the  house  of  HohenzoUern.  Though 
splendid  in  scenic  setting  and  brilliant  in  presentation, 
it  was  very  long,  and  the  ambassadors '  box  was  crowded 
and  hot.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  one  of  the  most  suave, 
courteous,  and  placid  of  men,  quietly  said  to  me,  with 
inimitable  gravity,  **What  a  bore  this  must  be  to  those 
who  understand  German!  (Comme  ga  doit  etre  en- 
nuyeux  a  ceux  qui  comprennent  VAllemand!)  "  This  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  lower  depth  of  boredom— from  one 
who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  play— was  wor- 
thy of  his  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Saint-Simon  and  Dan- 
geau. 

During  the  following  summer  two  great  sorrows  befell 
n.— 13 
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me  and  mine,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  here  chronicled 
save  that  in  this,  as  in  previous  trials,  I  took  refuge  in 
work  which  seemed  to  be  worthy.  The  diplomatic  service 
in  summer  is  not  usually  exacting,  especially  when  one 
has,  as  I  had,  thoroughly  loyal  and  judicious  embassy  sec- 
retaries. As  in  a  former  bereavement  I  had  turned  to 
a  study  of  the  character  and  services  of  John  of  Portugal 
and  his  great  successors  in  the  age  of  discovery,  so  now 
I  turned  to  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  and  the  good  fight  he  fought 
for  Venice  and  humanity.  To  my  large  collection  of 
books  on  the  subject,  made  mainly  in  Italy,  I  added 
much  from  the  old  book-shops  of  Germany,  and  with 
these  revised  my  Venetian  studies.  An  old  dream  of 
mine  had  been  to  bring  out  a  small  book  on  Fra  Paolo : 
now  I  sought,  more  modestly,  to  prepare  an  essay.^  The 
work  was  good  for  me.  Contemplation  of  that  noblest  of 
the  three  great  Italians  between  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Italy  did  something  to  lift  me  above  sor- 
row; reading  his  words,  uttered  so  calmly  in  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  time,  soothed  me.  Viewed  froni 
my  work-table  on  the  island  of  Rugen,  the  world  became 
less  dark  as  I  thought  upon  this  hero  of  three  centuries 
ago. 

Then  came  the  death  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Even 
during  her  tragic  struggle  with  Bismarck,  and  the  unpop- 
ularity which  beset  her  during  my  former  official  term  at 
Berlin,  she  had  been  kind  to  me  and  mine.  At  my  presen- 
tation to  her  in  those  days,  at  Potsdam,  when  she  stood  by 
the  side  of  her  husband,  afterward  the  most  beloved  of 
emperors  since  Marcus  Aurelius,  she  evidently  exerted 
herself  to  make  the  interview  pleasant  to  me.  She  talked 
of  American  art  and  the  Colorado  pictures  of  Moran, 
which  she  had  seen  and  admired ;  of  German  art  and  the 
Madonna  painted  by  Knaus  for  the  Russian  Empress, 
which  Miss  Wolfe  had  given  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York ;  and  in  reply  to  my  congratulations  upon  a 

*  This  essay  has  since  been  published  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly'' 

of  January  and  Kebruarv.  1904. 
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recent  successful  public  speech  of  her  eldest  sou,  a  student 
at  Bonn,  she  had  dwelt,  in  a  motherly  way,  upon  the  diffi- 
culties which  environ  a  future  sovereign  at  a  great  univer- 
sity. In  more  recent  days,  and  especially  during  the  years 
before  her  death,  she  had  been,  at  her  table  in  Berlin  and 
at  her  castle  of  Kronberg,  especially  courteous.  There 
comes  back  to  me  pleasantly  a  kindly  retort  of  hers.  I  had 
spoken  to  her  of  a  portrait  of  George  III  which  had  in- 
terested me  at  the  old  castle  of  Homburg  nearly  forty  years 
before.  It  had  been  sent  to  his  daughter,*  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  had  evidently  wished  to  see  her 
father 's  face  as  it  had  really  become ;  for  it  represented  the 
King,  not  in  the  gold-laced  uniform,  not  in  the  trim  wig, 
not  in  the  jauntily  tied  queue  of  his  official  portraits  and 
statues,  but  as  he  was :  in  confinement,  wretched  and  de- 
mented ;  in  a  slouching  gown,  with  a  face  sad  beyond  ex- 
pression ;  his  long,  white  hair  falling  about  it  and  over  it ; 
of  all  portraits  in  the  world,  save  that,  at  Florence,  of 
Charles  V  in  his  old  age,  the  saddest.  So,  the  conversa- 
tion drifting  upon  George  III  and  upon  the  old  feeling  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  now  so  happily 
changed,  I  happened  to  say,  **It  is  a  remembrance  of  mine, 
now  hard  to  realize,  that  I  was  brought  up  to  abhor  the 
memory  of  George  III. ' '  At  this  she  smiled  and  answered, 
*'  That  was  very  unjust ;  for  I  was  brought  up  to  adore  the 
memory  of  Washington."  Then  she  spoke  at  length  re- 
garding the  feeling  of  her  father  and  mother  toward  the 
United  States  during  our  Civil  War,  saying  that  again  and 
again  she  had  heard  her  father  argue  to  her  mother.  Queen 
Victoria,  for  the  Union  and  against  slavery.  She  dis- 
cussed current  matters  of  world  politics  with  the  strength 
of  a  statesman;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  womanly 
in  the  highest  sense.  On  my  saying  that  I  hoped  to  see 
the  day  when  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  would  stand  together  in  guarding  the  peace  of  the 
world,  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  replied,  *  *  Heaven  grant 
it ;  but  you  forget  Japan. ' '  The  funeral  at  Potsdam  dwells 
in  my  mind  as  worthy  of  her.    There  were,  indeed,  pomp 
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and  splendor,  but  subdued,  as  was  befitting;  and  while 
the  foreign  representatives  stood  beside  her  coffin,  the 
Emperor  spoke  to  me,  very  simply  and  kindly,  of  his 
sorrow  and  of  mine.  Then,  to  the  sound  of  funeral  music 
and  muffled  church  bells,  he,  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  members  of  their  immediate  family  just  behind  the 
funeral  car,  the  ambassadors  accompanying  them,  and  a 
long  procession  following,  walked  slowly  along  the  broad 
avenue  through  that  beautiful  forest,  until,  in  the  Church 
of  Peace,  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Noble. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 
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DARKEST  of  all  hours  during  my  embassy  was  that 
which  brought  news  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  It  was  on  the  very  day  after  his  great 
speech  at  Buffalo  had  gained  for  him  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  the  world.  Then  came  a  week  of  anxiety— of 
hope  alternating  with  fear ;  I  not  hopeful :  for  there  came 
back  to  me  memories  of  President  Garfield's  assassination 
during  my  former  official  stay  in  Berlin,  and  of  our  hope 
against  hope  during  his  struggle  for  life:  all  brought  to 
naught.  Late  in  the  evening  of  September  14  came  news  of 
the  President's  death— opening  a  new  depth  of  sadness; 
for  I  had  come  not  merely  to  revere  him  as  a  patriot 
and  admire  him  as  a  statesman,  but  to  love  him  as  a 
man.  Few  days  have  seemed  more  overcast  than  that 
Sunday  when,  at  the  little  American  chapel  in  Berlin, 
our  colony  held  a  simple  service  of  mourning,  the  im- 
perial minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  government  having  quietly  come  to  us.  The 
feeling  of  the  German  people— awe,  sadness,  and  even 
sympathy— was  real.  Formerly  they  had  disliked  and 
distrusted  the  President  as  the  author  of  the  protective 
policy  which  had  cost  their  industries  so  dear;  but  now, 
after  his  declaration  favoring  reciprocity,— with  his  full 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,— and  in  view 
of  this  calamity,  so  sudden,  so  distressing,  there  had  come 
a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
To  see  one  whom  I  so  honored,  and  who  had  formerly 
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been  so  greatly  misrepresented,  at  last  recognized  as  a 
great  and  true  man  was,  at  least,  a  solace. 

At  this  period  came  the  culmination  of  a  curious  episode 
in  my  official  career.  During  the  war  in  China  the  Chinese 
minister  at  Berlin,  Lu-Hai-Houan,  feeling  himself  cut  off 
from  relations  with  the  government  to  which  he  was  ac- 
credited, and,  indeed,  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
had  come  at  various  times  to  me,  and  with  him,  fortu- 
nately, came  his  embassy  counselor.  Dr.  Kreyer,  whom 
I  had  previously  known  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  as 
a  thoughtful  man,  deeply  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
China,  and  appreciative  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
had  received  his  education.  The  minister  was  a  kindly 
old  mandarin  of  high  rank,  genial,  gentle,  evidently  strug- 
gling hard  against  the  depression  caused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country,  and  seeking  some  little  light,  if, 
perchance,  any  was  to  be  obtained.  In  his  visits  to  me, 
and  at  my  return  visits  to  him,  the  whole  condition  of 
things  in  China  was  freely  and  fully  discussed,  and  never 
have  I  exerted  myself  more  to  give  useful  advice.  First, 
I  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  amends  for  the  fearful 
wrong  done  by  China  to  other  nations,  and  then  presented 
my  view  of  the  best  way  of  developing  in  his  country  a 
civilization  strong  enough  to  resist  hostile  forces,  exterior 
and  interior.  As  to  dealings  with  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, against  whom  he  showed  no  fanatical  spirit,  but 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  misunderstood  China  and  done 
much  "harm,  I  sought  to  show  him  that  the  presumption 
was  in  their  favor,  but  that  if  the  Chinese  Government 
ultimately  came  to  the  decision  that  their  stay  in  China 
was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  its  course 
was  simple:  that  on  no  account  was  it  to  kill  or  injure 
any  of  them  or  of  their  converts ;  that  while,  in  my  view, 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrange  for  their  continuance  in  China 
under  proper  regulation,  still,  that  if  they  must  be  ex- 
pelled, it  should  be  done  in  the  most  kindly  and  consid- 
erate way,  and  with  due  indemnity  for  any  losses  to  which 
they  might  be  subjected.    Of  course,  there  was  no  denying 
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that,  under  the  simplest  principles  of  international  law, 
China  has  the  right  at  any  moment  to  shut  its  doors 
against,  or  to  expel,  any  people  whatever  whom  it  may 
consider  dangerous  or  injurious— this  power  being  con- 
stantly exercised  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  the  American  Goverjiment, '  as  so 
many  Chinese  seeking  entrance  to  our  ports  have  discov- 
ered ;  but  again  and  again  I  warned  him  that  this,  if  it  were 
ever  done  at  all,  must  be  done  without  harshness  and  with 
proper  indemnities,  and  that  any  return  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  past  would  probably  end  in  the  dividing  up  of 
maritime  China  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation,  I  laid  stress  on  the 
establishment  of  institutions  for  technical  instruction; 
and  took  pains  to  call  his  attention  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  United  States  and  by  various  European  govern- 
ments in  this  respect.  He  seemed  favorably  impressed 
by  this,  but  dwelt  on  what  he  considered  the  fanaticism  of 
sundry  Chinese  supporters  of  technical  education  against 
the  old  Chinese  classical  instruction.  Here  I  suggested 
to  him  a  system  which  might  save  what  was  good  in  the 
old  mode  of  instruction:  namely,  the  continuance  of  the 
best  of  the  old  classical  training,  but  giving  also  high  rank 
to  modern  studies. 

We  also  talked  over  the  beginning  of  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  army  and  navy,  of  better  systems 
of  taxation,  and  of  the  nations  from  which  good  examples 
and  competent  instruction  might  be  drawn  in  these  various 
fields.  Curious  was  his  suggestion  of  a  possible  amalga- 
mation of  Chinese  moral  views  with  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  western  world.  He  observed  that  Christianity 
seemed  to  be  weak,  mainly,  on  the  moral  side,  and  he  sug- 
gested, at  some  length,  a  combination  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  the  Confucian  morality.  Interesting  was  it 
to  hear  him,  as  a  Confucian,  dwell  on  the  services  which 
might  thus  be  rendered  to  civilization.  There  was  a  sim- 
ple, kindly  shrewdness  in  the  man,  and  a  personal  dig- 
nity which  was  proof  against  the  terrible  misfortunes 
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which  had  beset  his  country.  Again  and  again  he  visited 
me,  always  wishing  to  discuss  some  new  phase  of  the 
questions  at  issue.  I  could  only  hope  that,  as  he  was  about 
to  return  to  China,  some  of  the  ideas  brought  out  in  our 
conversations  might  prove  fruitful.  One  result  of  the  rela- 
tion thus  formed  was  that  when  Prince  Chun,  the  brother 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  came  to  make  apology  before 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor  William,  he  called  upon  me. 
Unfortunately  I  was  out,  but,  returning  his  visit,  I  met  him, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  dignitaries  of  his 
suite,  some  of  whom  interested  me  much ;  and  I  was  glad 
of  a  chance,  through  them,  to  impress  some  of  the  ideas 
brought  out  in  my  previous  conversations  with  the  min- 
ister. I  cannot  say  that  I  indulged  in  any  strong  hopes 
as  regards  the  prince  himself;  but,  noting  the  counselors 
who  surrounded  him,  and  their  handling  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  I  formed  more  hope  for  the  conservation  of 
China  as  a  great  and  beneficent  power  than  I  had  ever  had 
before. 

To  this  succeeded  an  episode  of  a  very  diiferent  sort 
Por  some  time  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  advice*  of  mine  regarding  some  of  his 
intended  benefactions  in  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere.  I  saw  and  felt  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
involved  when  so  noble  a  heart,  so  shrewd  a  head,  so  gen- 
erous a  hand  had  command  of  one  of  the  most  colossal 
fortunes  ever  at  the  disposal  of  a  human  being;  and  the 
bright  purposes  and  plans  revealed  in  his  letters  shone 
through  the  clouds  of  that  mournful  summer.  So  it  was 
that,  on  my  journey  to  America,  made  necessary  by  the 
sudden  death  of  my  son,  I  accepted  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  at  his  castle  of  Skibo  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  Very  striking,  during  the  two  days' 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Edinburgh 
to  Bonar,  were  tho  evidences  of  mourning  for  President 
McKinley  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet.  It  seemed 
natural  that,  in  the  large  towns  and  on  great  public  build- 
ings, flags  at  half-mast  and  in  mourning  should  show  a 
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sense  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  a  sister  nation ; 
but  what  appealed  to  me  most  were  the  draped  and  half- 
masted  flags  on  the  towers  of  the  little  country  churches 
and  cottages.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  two 
countries  had  such  evidences  of  brotherly  feeling  been 
shown.  Thank  God!  brotherly  feeling  had  conquered 
demagogism. 

The  visit  to  Mr.  Carnegie  helped  to  give  a  new  current 
to  my  thoughts.  The  attractions  of  his  wonderful  domain, 
forty  thousand  acres,  with  every  variety  of  scenery,— 
ocean,  forest,  moor,  and  mountain,— the  household  with  its 
(juaint  Scotch  usages —the  piper  in  full  tartan  solemnly 
going  his  rounds  at  dawn,  and  the  music  of  the  organ 
swelling,  morning  and  evening,  through  the  castle  from 
the  great  hall— all  helped  to  give  me  new  strength.  There 
was  also  good  company:  Frederic  Harrison,  thoughtful 
and  brilliant,  whom  I  had  before  known  only  by  his  books 
and  a  brief  correspondence ;  Archdeacon  Sinclair  of  Lon- 
don, worthy,  by  his  scholarly  accomplishments,  of  his 
descent  from  the  friend  of  Washington;  and  others  who 
did  much  to  aid  our  hosts  in  making  life  at  the  castle 
beautiful.  Going  thence  to  America,  I  found  time  to  co- 
operate with  my  old  friend.  President  Gilman,  in  securing 
data  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  especially  at  Washington,  in  view 
of  his  plan  of  a  national  institution  for  the  higher  scientific 
research. 

It  was 'a  sad  home-coming;  but  these  occupations  and 
especially  a  visit  to  New  Haven  at  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Yale  aided  to  cheer  me.  This  last  was  indeed 
a  noteworthy  commemoration.  There  had  come  to  mp,  in 
connection  with  it,  perhaps  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life : 
an  invitation  to  deliver  one  of  the  main  addresses;  but  it 
had  been  received  at  the  time  of  my  deepest  depression, 
and  I  had  declined  it,  but  with  no  less  gratitude  that  the  au- 
thorities of  my  Alma  Mater  had  thought  me  worthy  of 
that  service.  In  so  doing,  I  sacrificed  much;  for  there 
was  one, subject  which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  would 
gladly  have  developed  at  such  a  time  and  before  such  an 
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audience.  But  as  I  listened  to  the  admirable  address  given 
by  my  old  college  mate,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  when  the 
honors  of  the  university  were  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  many  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  me,  after  all,  that  I  could  enjoy  it  quietly,  with 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  could,  indeed,  rest  and  be 
thankful. 

As  to  my  own  personal  history,  there  came  at  this  time 
an  event  which  could  not  but  please  me :  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  chose  me  as  one  of  its  foreign 
honorary  members.  It  was  a  tribute  of  the  sort  for  which 
I  cared  most,  especially  because  it  brought  me  into  closer 
relations  with  leaders  in  science  and  literature  whom  I 
had  so  long  admired. 

To  finish  the  chronicle  of  that  period,  I  may  add  that, 
on  my  return  from  America,  being  invited  to  Potsdam  for 
the  purpose,  I  gave  the  Emperor  the  very  hearty  message 
which  the  President  had  sent  him,  and  that,  during  this 
interview  and  the  family  dinner  which  followed  it,  he 
spoke  most  appreciatively  and  intelligently  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  recent  victory  for  good  government  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  skill  shown  by  Americans  in 
great  works  of  public  utility,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
markable advances  in  the  development  of  our  navy. 

One  part  of  this  conversation  had  a  lighter  cast.  At 
the  close  of  that  portion  of  the  communication  from  the 
President  which  referred  to  various  public  affairs  came 
a  characteristic  touch  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to 
hunt  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions:  it  was  the  simple 
message  of  one  healthy,  hearty,  vigorous  hunter  to  an- 
other, and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  President  especially 
envied  the  Emperor  for  having  shot  a  whale,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  come  to  America  he  should  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  add  to  his  trophies  a  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  the  first  monarch 
to  kill  a  lion  since  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  exploit  is  shown 
on  the  old  monuments  of  Assyria.     The  hearty  way  in 
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which  the  message  was  received  showed  that  it  would 
have  been  gladly  accepted  had  that  been  possible. 

On  New  Year's  day  of  1902  began  the  sixth  year  of  my 
official  stay  at  Berlin.  At  his  reception  of  the  ambas- 
sadors the  Emperor  was  very  cordial,  spoke  most  heartily 
regarding  President  Roosevelt,  and  asked  me  to  forward 
his  request  that  the  President's  daughter  might  be  al- 
lowed to  christen  the  imperial  yacht  then  building  in 
America.  In  due  time  this  request  was  granted,  and  as 
the  special  representative  of  the  sovereign  at  its  launch- 
ing he  named  his  brother— Prince  Henry.  No  man  in  the 
empire  could  have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  His  career  as 
chief  admiral  of  the  German  navy  had  prepared  him  to 
profit  by  such  a  journey,  and  his  winning  manners  assured 
him  a  hearty  welcome. 

My  more  serious  duties  were  now  relieved  by  sundry 
festivities,  and  of  these  was  a  dinner  on  the  night  of  the 
prince's  departure  from  Berlin,  given  to  the  American 
Embassy  by  the  Emperor,  who  justly  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  proposed  expedition  would  strengthen  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  After  dinner  we  all  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  old  Schloss  until  midnight, 
and  various  pleasant  features  of  the  conversation  dwell 
in  my  memory— particularly  the  Emperor's  discussions 
of  Mark  Twain  and  other  American  humorists;  but  per- 
haps the  most  curious  was  his  amusement  over  a  cutting 
from  an  American  newspaper— a  printed  recipe  for  an 
American  concoction  known  as  *  *  HohenzoUem  punch," 
said  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prince  on  his  arrival.  The 
number  of  intoxicants,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  combina- 
tion, as  his  Majesty  read  the  list  aloud,  were  amazing; 
it  was  a  terrific  brew,  which  only  a  very  tough  seaman 
could  expect  to  survive. 

But  as  we  all  took  leave  of  the  prince  at  the  station 
afterward,  there  were  in  my  heart  and  mind  serious  mis- 
givings. I  knew  well  that,  though  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  were  sure  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
there  were  scattered  along  his  route  many  fanatics,  and. 
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most  vinilent  of  all,  those  who  had  just  then  been  angered 
by  the  doings  of  sundry  Prussian  underlings  in  Poland. 
I  must  confess  to  uneasiness  during  his  whole  stay  in 
America,  and  among  the  bright  days  of  my  life  was  that 
on  which  the  news  came  that  he  was  on  board  a  German 
liner  and  on  his  return. 

One  feature  of  that  evening  is  perhaps  more  worthy 
of  record.  After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  Em- 
peror's conversation  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  as  we 
walked  toward  his  carriage  he  said,  **My  brother's  mis- 
sion has  no  political  character  whatever,  save  in  one  con* 
tingency :  If  the  efforts  made  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
to  show  that  the  German  Government  sought  to  bring 
about  a  European  combination  against  the  United  States 
during  your  Spanish  war  are  persisted  in,  I  have  author- 
ized him  to  lay  before  the  President  certain  papers  which 
will  put  that  slander  at  rest  forever,"  As  it  turned  out, 
there  was  little  need  of  this,  since  the  course  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  government  was  otherwise  amply  vin- 
dicated. 

The  main  matter  of  public  business  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  was  the  Russian  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, regarding  which  our  government  took  a  very 
earnest  part,  instructing  me  to  press  the  matter  upon  the 
attention  of  the  German  Government,  and  to  follow  it  up 
with  especial  care.  Besides  this,  it  was  my  duty  to  urge 
a  fitting  representation  of  Germany  at  the  approaching 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  Regarding  this  there  were  dif- 
ficulties. The  Germans  very  generally  avowed  themselves 
exposition-weary  {Ansstellungsmude) ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  exposition  had  succeeded  exposition,  now  in  this  coun- 
try, now  in  that,  and  then  in  various  American  cities,  each 
anxious  to  outdo  the  other,  until  all  foreign  governments 
were  well-nigh  tired  out.  But  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
encountered  an  adverse  feeling  much  more  serious  than 
any  caused  by  fatigue,— the  American  system  of  high  pro- 
tection having  led  the  Germans  to  distrust  all  our  expo- 
sitions, whether  at  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  or  St. 
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Louis,  and  to  feel  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  these 
for  Germany  ^  that,  in  fact,  German  manufacturing  inter- 
ests would  be  better  served  by  avoiding  them  than  by 
taking  part  in  them.  Still,  by  earnest  presentation  of 
the  matter  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  to  the  Emperor,  I  was 
able  to  secure  a  promise  that  German  art  should  be  well 
represented. 

In  March,  a  lull  having  come  in  public  business  as  well 
as  in  social  duty,  I  started  on  my  usual  excursion  to  Italy, 
its  most  interesting  feature  being  my  sixth  stay  in  Venice. 
Ten  days  in  that  fascinating  city  were  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  increasing  my  knowledge  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 
Various  previous  visits  had  familiarized  me  with  the  main 
events  in  his  wonderful  career;  but  I  how  met  with  two 
pieces  of  especially  good  fortune.  First,  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  Father  Paul,  and  author  of  an  excellent 
biography  of  him ;  and,  next,  I  was  able  to  add  to  my  own 
material  a  mass  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  great  Venetian.  Most  interesting  was  my  visit,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Robertson,  to  the  remains  of  Father 
Paul's  old  monastery,  where  we  found  what  no  one,  up 
to  our  time,  seems  to  have  discovered— the  little  door 
which  the  Venetian  Senate  caused  to  be  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  garden,  at  Father  Paul 's  request,  in  order 
that  he  might  reach  his  gondola  at  once,  and  not  be  again 
exposed  to  assassins  like  those  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V, 
who  had  attacked  him  and  left  him,  to  all  appearances 
dead,  in  the  little  street  near  the  monastery. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  the  usual  round  of  duty  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  there  seems  nothing  worthy  to  be  chronicled, 
save  possibly  the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Siam.  Both  were  seen  in  all  their  glory 
at  the  gala  opera  given  in  their  honor ;  but  the  Persian 
ruler  appeared  to  little  advantage,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  close  of  the  representation.  He  was  evi- 
dently prematurely  old  and  worn  out.  The  feature  of  this 
social  function  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory  was 
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a  very  interesting  talk  with  the  Emperor  regarding  the 
kindness  shown  his  brother  by  the  American  people,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  presented  me  to  his  guest,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony.  She  was  especially  kindly  and 
pleasing,  discussing  various  topics  with  heartiness  and 
simplicity ;  and  it  was  a  vast  surprise  to  me  when,  a  few 
months  later,  she  became  the  heroine  of  perhaps  the  most 
astonishing  escapade  in  the  modem  history  of  royalty. 

As  to  matters  of  business,  there  came  one  which  es- 
pecially rejoiced  me.  Mr.  Carnegie  having  established 
the  institution  for  research  which  bears  his  name  at 
Washington,  with  an  endowment  of  ten  niillion  dollars, 
and  named  me  among  the  trustees,  my  old  friend  Dr.  Gil- 
man  had  later  been  chosen  President  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, and  now  arrived  in  Berlin  to  study  the  best  that 
Germans  were  doing  as  regards  research  in  science.  Our 
excursions  to  various  institutions  interested  me  greatly; 
both  the  men  we  met  and  things  we  saw  were  full  of  in- 
struction to  us,  and  of  all  public  duties  I  have  had  to 
discharge,  I  recall  none  with  more  profit  and  pleasure. 
One  thing  in  this  matter  struck  me  as  never  before— the 
quiet  wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  various  Ger- 
man governments  prepare  to  profit  by  the  best  which 
science  can  be  made  to  yield  them  in  every  field. 

Upon  these  duties  followed  others  of  a  very  different 
sort.  On  the  I9th  of  June  died  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
and  in  view  of  his  high  character  and  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  had  shown  to  Americans,  I  was  instructed  to 
attend  his  funeral  at  Dresden  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  President.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  interesting ; 
there  being  in  it  not  only  a  survival  of  various  mediaeval 
procedures,  but  many  elements  of  solemnity  and  beauty; 
and  the  funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  court  church  in 
the  evening,  was  especially  impressive.  Before  the  high 
altar  stood  the  catafalque ;  in  front  of  it,  the  crown,  scep- 
ter, orb,  and  other  emblems  of  royalty;  and  at  its  sum- 
mit, the  coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  King.  Around 
this  structure  were  ranged  lines  of  soldiers  and  pages  in 
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picturesque  uniforms  and  bearing  torches.  Facing  these 
were  the  seats  for  the  majesties,  including  the  new  King, 
who  had  at  his  right  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  his 
left  the  German  Emperor,  while  next  these  were  the  seats 
of  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  representatives.  Of 
all  present,  the  one  who  seemed  least  in  accord  with  his 
surroundings  was  the  nephew  of  the  old  and  the  son  of 
the  new  King,  Prince  Max,  who  was  dressed  simply  as 
a  priest,  his  plain  black  gown  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  the  other  princes  immediately 
about  him.  The  only  disconcerting  featurie  was  the  ser- 
mon. It  was  given  by  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
court  church,  and  he  evidently  considered  this  an  occa- 
sion to  be  made  much  of ;  for  instead  of  fifteen  minutes, 
as  had  been  expected,  his  sermon  lasted  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crowd  of 
officials,  who  were  obliged  to  remain  standing  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  especially  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
two  Emperors,  whose  special  trains  and  time-tables,  as 
well  as  the  railway  arrangements  for  the  general  public, 
were  thereby  seriously  deranged. 

But  all.  fatigues  were  compensated  by  the  music.  The 
court  choir  of  Dresden  is  famous,  and  for  this  occasion 
splendid  additions  had  been  made  both  to  it  and  to  the 
orchestra;  nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  impressive, 
and  as  a  climax  came  the  last  honors  to  the  departed 
King,  when,  amid  the  music  of  an  especially  beautiful 
chorus,  the  booming  of  artillery  in  the  neighboring  square, 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  the  city  on  all  sides,  the 
royal  coffin  slowly  sank  into  the  vaults  below. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  received  by  the  new 
King.  He  seemed  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  likely  to 
make  a  good  constitutional  sovereign.  Our  talk  was 
simply  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  during 
which  I  took  pains  to  bespeak  for  my  countrymen  so- 
journing at  Dresden  the  same  kindnesses  which  the  de- 
ceased King  had  shown  them. 

During  the  summer  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  industries  at  the  Diisseldorf  Exposition  proved 
useful;  but  somewhat  later  other  excursions  had  a  more 
direct  personal  interest;  for  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other  came  two  unexpected  communications :  one  from  the 
president  of  Yale  University,  commissioning  me  to  rep- 
resent my  Alma  Mater  at  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford ;  the  other  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
inviting  me  to  the  installation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
as  lord  rector  of  that  institution;  and  both  these  I  ac- 
cepted. 

The  celebration  at  Oxford  was  in  every  way  interesting 
to  me;  but  I  may  say  frankly  that  of  all  things  which 
gave  me  pleasure,  the  foremost  was  the  speech  of  pres- 
entation, in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  when  the  doctorate 
of  civil  law  was  conferred  upon  me.  The  first  feature 
in  this  speech,  assigning  the  reasons  for  conferring  the 
degree,  was  a  most  kindly  reference  to  my  part  in  estab- 
lishing the  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  The  Hague ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  gratifying. 
But  the  second  half  of  the  speech  touched  me  more  nearly ; 
for  it  was  a  friendly  appreciation  of  my  book  regarding 
the  historical  relations  between  science  and  theology  in 
Christendom.  This  was  a  surprise  indeed !  Years  before, 
when  writing  this  book,  I  had  said  to  myself,  **This  ends 
all  prospect  of  friendly  recognition  of  any  work  I  may 
ever  do,  so  far  as  the  universities  and  academies  of  the 
world  are  concerned.  But  so  be  it ;  what  I  believe  I  will 
say.''  And  now,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  came  recog- 
nition and  commendation  in  that  great  and  ancient  center 
of  religious  thought  and  sentiment,  once  so  reactionary, 
where,  within  ray  memory,  even  a  man  like  Edward 
Everett  was  harshly  treated  for  his  inability  to  accept  the 
shibboleths  of  orthodoxy. 

This  reviving  of  old  and  beginning  of  new  friendships, 
with  the  hearty  hospitality  lavished  upon  us  from  all 
sides,  left  delightful  remembrances.  Several  times,  dur- 
ing the  previous  fifty  years,  I  had  visited  Oxford  and 
been  cordially  welcomed;  but  this  greeting  surpassed  all 
others. 
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There  was,  indeed,  one  slight  mishap.  Being  called 
upon  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  guests  at  the  great  dinner 
in  Christ  Church  Hall,  I  endeavored  to  make  a  point 
which  I  thought  new  and  perhaps  usefully  suggestive. 
Having  referred  to  the  increasing  number  of  international 
congresses,  expositions,  conferences,  academic  commem- 
orations, anniversaries,  and  the  like,  I  dwelt  briefly  on 
their  agency  in  generating  friendships  between  men  of 
influence  in  diiferent  countries,  and  therefore  in  maintain- 
ing international  good  will ;  and  then  especially  urged,  as 
the  pith  and  point  of  my  speech,  that  such  agencies  had 
recently  been  made  potent  for  peace  as  never  before.  In 
support  of  this  view,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  had  not  only  established 
an  arbitration  tribunal  for  preventing  war,  but  had  gained 
the  adhesion  of  all  nations  concerned  to  a  number  of  ar- 
rangements, such  as  international  **  Commissions  of  In- 
quiry,'' the  system  of  ** Seconding  Powers,"  and  the  like, 
for  delaying  war,  thus  securing  time  during  which  better 
international  feelings  could  assert  themselves,  and  rea- 
sonable men  on  either  side  could  work  together  to  bring 
in  the  sober  second  thought ;  that  thereby  the  friendships 
promoted  by  these  international  festivities  had  been  given, 
as  never  before,  time  to  assert  themselves  as  an  effective 
force  for  peace  against  jingo  orators,  yellow  presses,  and 
hot-heads  generally ;  and  finally,  in  view  of  this  increased 
efficiency  of  such  gatherings  in  promoting  peace,  I  urged 
that  they  might  well  be  multiplied  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  as  many  delegates  as  possible  should  be 
sent  to  them. 

"A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own."  Alas!  next  day,  in  the 
press,  I  was  reported  as  simply  uttering  the  truism  that 
such  gatherings  increase  the  peaceful  feeling  of  nations  \ 
and  so  the  main  point  of  my  little  speech  was  lost.  But 
it  was  a  slight  matter,  and  of  all  my  visits  to  Oxford,  this 
will  remain  in  my  memory  as  the  most  delightful.* 

The  visit  to  St.  Andrews  was  also  happy.    After  the 

^The  full  speech  has  since  been  published  in  the  "Yale  Alumni  Weekly.'* 
II.— u 
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principal  of  the  university  had  conferred  the  doctorate  of 
laws  upon  several  of  the  guests,  including  Mr.  Choate,  the 
American  ambassador  at  London,  and  myself,  Mr.  Car- 
negie gave  his  rectorial  address.  It  was  decidedly  origi- 
nal, its  main  feature  being  an  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
friendly  union  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  their  political  and  commercial  policy,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar union  between  the  Continental  European  nations  for 
the  protection  of  their  industries  and  for  the  promotion 
of  universal  peace,  with  a  summons  to  the  German  Em- 
peror to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  It  Was 
prepared  with  skill  and  delivered  with  force.  Very  amus- 
ing were  the  attempts  of  the  great  body  of  students  to 
throw  the  speaker  off  his  guard  by  comments,  questions, 
and  chaff.  I  learned  later  that,  more  than  once,  orators 
has  thus  been  entrapped  or  entangled,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  an  address  had  been  completely  wrecked  by  such 
interruptions;  but  Mr,  Carnegie's  Scotch-Yankee  wit  car- 
ried him  through  triumphantly:  he  met  all  these  efforts 
with  equanimity  and  good  humor,  and  soon  had  the  au- 
dience completely  on  his  side. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  there  came  preparations  for  clos- 
ing my  connection  with  the  embassy.  I  had  long  before 
decided  that  on  my  seventieth  birthday  I  would  cease  to 
hold  any  official  position  whatever.  Pursuant  to  that  reso- 
lution, my  resignation  had  been  sent  to  the  President,  with 
the  statement  that  it  must  be  considered  final.  In  return 
came  the  kindest  possible  letters  from  him  and  from  the 
Secretary  of  State;  both  of  them  attributing  a  value  to 
my  services  much  beyond  anything  I  would  dare  claim. 

On  my  birthday  came  a  new  outburst  of  kindness. 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  arrived  letters 
and  telegrams,  while  from  the  Americans  in  various  parts 
of  Germany— especially  from  the  Berlin  colony— came  a 
superbly  engrossed  address,  and  with  it  a  succession  of 
kindly  visitors  representing  all  ranks  in  Berlin  society. 
One  or  two  of  these  testimonials  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
especially  mentioning.    Some  time  after  the  letter  from 
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President  Roosevelt  above  mentioned,  there  had  come 
from  him  a  second  epistle,  containing  a  sealed  envelop 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  words:  **To  be  opened  on 
your  seventieth  birthday."  Being  duly  opened  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  it  wa9  found  to  be  even  more  heartily 
appreciative  than  his  former  letter,  and  the  same  was 
found  to  be  true  of  a  second  letter  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Hay ;  so  that  I  add  these  to  the  treasures  to  be 
handed  down  to  my  grandchildren. 

Shortly  afterward  came  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  most  kindly  appreciative.  It  will  be  placed, 
with  those  above  referred  to,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

Especially  noteworthy  also  was  the  farewell  dinner 
given  me  at  the  Kaiserhof  by  the  German- American  As- 
sociation. Never  had  I  seen  so  many  Germans  eminent 
in  politics,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  art,  education, 
and  commerce  assembled  on  any  single  occasion.  Hearty 
speeches  were  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Count 
Posadowsky,  who  presided,  and  by  Professor  Harnack  of 
the  university,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  entertainers.  I  replied  at  length,  and 
as  in  previous  speeches  during  my  career,  both  as  min- 
ister and  ambassador,  I  had  endeavored  to  present  to  my 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  the  claims  of  Germany 
upon  American  good  will,  I  now  endeavored  to  reveal  to 
the  great  body  of  thinking  Germans  some  of  the  deeper 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  American  people ;  my 
purpose  being  in  this,  as  in  previous  speeches,  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Emperor  being  absent  in  England,  my  departure 
from  Berlin  was  delayed  somewhat  beyond  the  time  I 
had  fixed ;  but  on  the  27th  of  November  came  my  final  day 
in  office.  In  the  morning  my  wife  and  myself  were  re- 
ceived in  special  audience  by  both  the  sovereigns,  who 
afterward  welcomed  us  at  their  table.  Both  showed  un- 
affected cordiality.  The  Emperor  discussed  with  me 
various  interesting  questions  in  a  most  friendly  spirit, 
and,  on  my  taking  leave,  placed  in  my  hands  what  is 
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known  as  the  *' Great  Gold  Medal  for  Art  and  Science,'' 
saying  that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  his  advisers  in 
those  fields,  and  adding  assurances  of  his  own  which 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  gift.  Later  in  the  day 
came  a  superb  vase  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain, bearing  his  portrait  and  cipher,  as  a  token  of  per- 
sonal good  will. 

On  the  same  evening  was  the  American  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  with  farewells  to  and  from  the  American  col- 
ony, and  during  the  following  days  farewell  gatherings 
at  the  houses  of  the  dean  of  the  ambassadors,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire; finally,  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  with  hearty 
good-byes  at  the  station  from  a  great  concourse  of  my  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  and  other  old  friends,  we  left  Berlin. 

Our  first  settlement  was  at  a  pretty  villa  at  Alassio, 
on  the  Italian  Riviera ;  and  here,  in  March,  1903,  looking 
over  my  garden,  a  mass  of  bloom,  shaded  by  palms  and 
orange-trees  in  full  bearing,  and  upon  the  Mediterranean 
beyond,  I  settled  down  to  record  these  recollections  of 
my  life— making  excursions  now  and  then  into  interest- 
ing parts  of  Italy. 

As  to  these  later  journeys,  one,  being  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  It  was  an  excursion  in 
the  islands  of  Elba  and  Corsica.  Though  anything  but 
a  devotee  of  Napoleon,  I  could  not  but  be  interested  in 
that  little  empire  of  his  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  town  house,  country-seat,  and  garden  where 
he  planned  the  return  to  Europe  which  led  to  the  final 
catastrophe. 

More  interesting  still  was  the  visit  to  Corsica  and,  es- 
pecially, to'Ajacoio.  There  the  traveler  stands  before 
the  altar  where  Napoleon's  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried, at  the  font  where  he  was  baptized,  in  the  rooms 
where  he  was  born,  played  with  his  brothers  during  his 
boyhood,  and  developed  various  scoundrelisms  during  his 
young  manhood :  the  furniture  and  surroundings  being  as 
they  were  when  he  knew  them. 
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Just  around  the  corner  from  the  house  in  which  the 
Bonapartes  lived  was  the  more  stately  residence  of  the 
more  aristocratic  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  It  interested 
me  as  the  nest  in  which  was  reared  that  early  playmate 
and  rival  of  Napoleon,  who  afterward  became  his  most 
virulent,  persistent,  and  successful  enemy,  who  pursued 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  hound  pursues  a  wolf, 
and  who  at  last  aided  most  effectively  in  bringing  him 
down. 

After  exhausting  the  attractions  of  Ajaccio,  we  drove 
up  a  broad,  well-paved  avenue,  gradually  rising  and  curv- 
ing until,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  ended 
at  the  country-seat  of  this  same  family  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
far  up  among  the  mountains.  There,  on  a  plateau  com- 
manding an  amazing  view,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
l)ark,  we  found  the  rural  retreat  of  the  family;  but,  to 
our  surprise,  not  a  castle,  not  a  villa,  not  like  any  other 
building  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Italy  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  but  a  Parisian  town  house,  recently  erected 
in  the  st>^le  of  the  Valois  period,  with  Mansard  roof.  As 
we  approached  it,  I  was  struck  by  architectural  details 
even  more  at  variance  with  the  surroundings  than  was 
the  general  style  of  the  building:  all  its  exterior  decora- 
tion presenting  the  features  of  a  pavilion  from  the  old 
Tuileries  at  Paris ;  and  in  the  garden  hard  by  we  found 
battered  and  blackened  fragments  of  pilasters,  shown  by 
the  emblems  and  ciphers  upon  them  to  have  come  from 
that  part  of  the  Tuileries  once  inhabited  by  Napoleon. 
The  family  being  absent,  we  were  allowed  to  roam  through 
the  housLe,  and  there  found  the  statues,  paintings,  tapes- 
tries, books,  and  papers  of  Napoleon's  arch-enemy,  the 
great  Pozzo  di  Borgo  himself,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  great  struggle.  There,  too,  in  the  li- 
brary were  collected  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  him 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  his  successful  zeal  in 
hunting  down  the  common  enemy— ** the  Corsican  Ogre." 
The  palace,  inside  and  out,  is  a  monument  to  the  most 
famous  of  Oorsican  vendettas. 
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My  two  winters  at  Alassio  after  leaving  Berlin,  though 
filled  with  deferred  work,  were  restful.  During  a  visit 
to  America  in  1903, 1  joined  my  class  at  Yale  in  celebrat- 
ing its  fiftieth  anniversary,  giving  there  a  public  address 
entitled  **A  Patriotic  Investment"  The  main  purpose 
of  this  address  was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessorships of  Comparative  Legislation  in  our  leading 
universities.  I  could  not  think  then,  and  cannot  think 
now,  of  any  endowment  likely  to  be  more  speedily  and 
happily  fruitful  in  good  to  the  w^ole  country.  In  the 
spring  of  1904  I  returned  to  my  old  house  on  the  grqunds 
of  Cornell  University,  and  there,  with  my  family,  old  as- 
sociates, and  new  friends  about  me,  have  devoted  myself 
to  various  matters  long  delayed,  and  especially  to  writ- 
ing sundry  articles  in  the  *  *  Atlantic  Monthly, ' '  the  * '  Cen- 
tury Magazine,"  and  various  other  periodicals,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  Trustee  of  Cornell  and  as  a 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  last  of  my  life,  but  I  count  myself  happy  in  living  to 
see  so  much  of  good  accomplished  and  so  much  promise  of 
good  in  every  worthy  field  of  human  effort  throughout 
our  country  and  indeed  throughout  the  world. 

Following  are  the  letters  referred  to  in  this  chapter. 

« 

From  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

White  House, 

Washington. 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York, 

August  5,  1902. 
My  dear  Ambassador  White  : 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation,  for  I 
speak  what  is  merely  a  self-evident  truth  when  I  say  that  i«re 
shall  have  to  look  with  some  apprehension  to  what  your  suc- 
cessor does,  whoever  that  successor  may  be,  lest  he  fall  short  of 
the  standard  you  have  set. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  feel,  as  you 
will  feel  when  on  your  seventieth  birthday  you  prepare  to  leave 
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the  Embassy,  that  you  have  been  able  to  serve  your  country 
as  it  has  been  served  by  but  a  very  limited  number  of  people  in 
your  generation.  You  have  done  much  for  it  in  word  and  in 
deed.  You  have  adhered  to  a  lofty  ideal  and  yet  have  been  abso- 
lutely practical  and,  therefore,  efficient,  so  that  you  are  a  per- 
petual example  to  young  men  how  to  avoid  alike  the  Scylla  of  in- 
difference and  the  Charybdis  of  efficiency  for  the  wrong. . . . 
With  regards  and  warm  respect  and  admiration, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 

Ambassador  to  Germany, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


White  House, 

Washington. 

Oyster  Bay,  New  York, 
September  15,  1902. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

Will  you  read  the  inclosed  on  your  seventieth  birthday? 
have  sealed  it  so  you  can  break  the  seal  then. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 

U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


White  House, 

Washington. 

Oyster  Bay, 

September  15,  1902. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

On  the  day  you  open  this  you  will  be  seventy  years  old.  I 
cannot  forbear  writing  you  a  line  to  express  the  obligation  which 
all  the  American  people  are  under  to  you.  As  a  diplomat  you 
have  come  in  that  class  whose  foremost  exponents  are  Benja- 
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min  Franklin  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  which  numbers 
also  in  its  ranks  men  like  Morris,  Livingston,  and  Pinckney.  As 
a  politician,  as  a  publicist,  and  as  a  college  president  you  have 
served  your  country  as  only  a  limited  number  of  men  are  able 
to  serve  it.  You  have  taught  by  precept,  and  you  have  taught 
by  practice.  We  are  all  of  us  better  because  you  have  lived 
and  worked,  and  I  send  you  now  not  merely  my  warmest  well- 
wishes  and  congratulations,  but  thanks  from  all  our  peq[>le  for 
all  that  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past. 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)        Theodore  Boosevelt. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
U.  S.  Ambassador, 
Berlin,  Germany. 


From  the  Secretary  op  State. 

Newbury,  N.  H., 
August  3,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  Whtte  : 

I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  21flt  July,  which 
is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  your  intention  to  resign 
your  post  of  ambassador  to  Germany.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
country  is  to  lose  your  services  in  the  place  you  have  filled  with 
such  distinguished  ability  and  dignity.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
say— as  it  is  simple  truth  to  say  it— that  you  have,  during  your 
residence  in  Berlin,  increased  the  respect  felt  for  America  not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  Europe.  You  have  thus  rendered 
a  great  public  service,-— independent  of  all  the  details  of  your 
valuable  work.  The  man  is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  go  through 
a  long  career  without  blame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate  if 
he  adds  great  achievement  to  blamelessness.  You  have  the  sin- 
gular felicity  of  having  been  always  a  fighting  man,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  life  without  a  wound. 

I  congratulate  you  most  on  your  physical  and  mental  ability 
lo  enjoy  the  rest  you  have  chosen  and  earned.  .  .  . 

My  wife  joins  me  in  cordial  regards  to  Mrs.  White,  and  I  am 
always,  Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)       John  Hay. 
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Depaktment  op  State, 

Washington,  November  7,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  White: 

I  cannot  let  the  day  pass  without  sending  you  a  word  of  cor- 
dial congratulation  on  the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
most  delightful  part  of  your  life.  Browning  long  ago  sang, 
**The  best  is  yet  to  be,'*  and,  certainly,  if  world-wide  fame, 
troops  of  friends,  a  consciousness  of  well-spent  years,  and  a 
great  career  filled  with  righteous  achievement  are  constituents 
of  happiness,  you  have  everything  that  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish. 

Yours  faithfully, 
'  .  (Signed)  John  Hay. 

His  Excellency  Andrew  D.  White,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Prom  the  Chancellor  op  the  German  Empire. 

Wilhelm  Str.  77. 
My  dear  Ambassador: 

On  the  occasion  of  this  memorable  day,  I  beg  to  send  you  my 
best  wishes.  May  God  grant  you  perfect  health  and  happiness. 
Be  assured  that  I  always  shall  remember  the  excellent  relations 
which  have  joined  us  during  so  many  years,  and  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  most  affectionate 

BULOW. 

7  Nov.  1902. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  H— 1879-1903 

AT  various  times  since  my  leaving  the  Berlin  Embassy 
/\  various  friends  have  said  to  me,  *  *  AVhy  not  give  us 
something  definite  regarding  the  German  Emperor  f" 
And  on  my  pleading  sundry  difficulties  and  objections, 
some  of  my  advisers  have  recalled  many  excellent  pre- 
cedents, both  American  and  foreign,  and  others  have 
cited  the  dictum,  **The  man  I  don't  like  is  the  man  I 
don't  know." 

The  latter  argument  has  some  force  with  me.  Much 
ill  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  has 
had  its  root  in  misunderstandings;  and,  as  one  of  tlie 
things  nearest  my  heart  since  my  student  days  has  been  a 
closer  moral  and  intellectual  relation  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  reason  for  throwing  into 
these  misunderstandings  some  light  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

My  first  recollections  of  the  present  Emperor  date  from 
the  beginning  of  my  stay  as  minister  at  Berlin,  in  1879. 
The  official  presentations  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
that  period  having  been  made,  there  came  in  regular  order 
those  to  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  and  on  my  way 
to  them  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  eminent  painter 
Cornelius,  at  Diisseldorf,  the  main  personage  in  the  cere- 
mony being  the  young  Prince  William,  then  a  student  at 
Bonn.  His  si)eech  was  given  at  some  length,  and  it  im- 
pressed me.     There  was  a  certain  reality  of  conviction 
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and  aspiration  in  it  which  seemed  to  me  so  radically 
different  from  the  perfunctory  utterances  usual  on  such 
occasions  that,  at  the  close  of  the  oflScial  interview  with 
his  father  and  mother,  I  alluded  to  it.  Their  response 
touched  me.  There  came  at  once  a  kindly  smile  upon  the 
father's  face,  and  a  glad  sparkle  into  the  mother's  eyes: 
pleasing  was  it  to  hear  her,  while  showing  satisfaction  and 
pride,  speak  of  her  anxiety  before  the  good  news  came, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  her  son  at  his 
first  public  address  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance; 
no  less  pleasing  was  it  to  note  the  father 's  happy  acquies- 
cence :  there  was  in  it  all  a  revelation  of  simple  home  feel- 
ing and  of  wholesome  home  ties  which  clearly  indicated 
something  different  from  the  family  relations  in  sundry 
royal  houses  depicted  by  court  chroniclers. 

Not  long  afterward  the  young  prince  appeared  at  some 
of  the  court  festivities,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
observe  him.  He  seemed  sprightly,  with  a  certain  exu- 
berance of  manner  in  meeting  his  friends  which  was  not 
unpleasing;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  his  hearty  saluta- 
tions were  by  no  means  confined  to  men  and  women  of 
his  own  age;  he  was  respectful  to  old  men,  and  that  is 
always  a  good  sign ;  it  could  be  easily  seen,  too,  that  while 
he  especially  sought  the  celebrities  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  he  took  pains  to  show  respect  to  men  eminent 
in  science,  literature,  and  art.  There  seemed  a  healthy, 
hearty  life  in  him  well  befitting  a  young  man  of  his  po- 
sition and  prospects :  very  different  was  he  from  the  heir 
to  the  throne  in  another  country,  whom  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  at  similar  functions,  and  who  seemed  to  regard 
the  whole  human  race  with  indifference. 

Making  the  usual  visits  in  Berlin  society,  I  found  that 
people  qualified  to  judge  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ities; and  not  infrequent  were  prophecies  that  the  young 
man  would  some  day  really  accomplish  something. 

My  first  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  came  at  his 
marriage,  when  a  special  reception  was  given  by  him  and 
his  bride  to  the  diplomatic  corps.    He  spoke  at  consider- 
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able  length  on  American  topics— on  railways,  steamers, 
public  works,  on  Americans  whom  he  had  met,  and  of  the 
things  he  most  wished  to  see  on  our  side  the  water;  al- 
together he  seemed  to  be  broad-minded,  alert,  with  a  quick 
sense  of  humor,  and  yet  with  a  certain  solidity  of  judg- 
ment beneath  it  all. 

After  my  departure  from  Berlin  there  flitted  over  to 
America  conflicting  accounts  of  him,  and  during  the  short 
reign  of  his  father  there  was  considerable  growth  of  myth 
and  legend  to  his  disadvantage.  Any  attempt  to  distil 
the  truth  from  it  all  would  be  futile;  suffice  it  that  both 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  careful  statements  by  ex- 
cellent authorities  on  both  sides  have  convinced  me  that 
in  all  that  trying  crisis  the  young  man's  course  was  dic- 
tated by  a  manly  sense  of  duty. 

The  first  thing  after  his  accession  which  really  struck 
me  as  a  revelation  of  his  character  was  his  dismissal 
of  Bismarck.  By  vast  numbers  of  people  this  was  thought 
the  act  of  an  exultant  young  ruler  eager  to  escape  all  re- 
straint, and  this  opinion  was  considerably  promoted  in 
English-speaking  countries  by  an  ephemeral  cause:  Ten- 
niel  's  cartoon  in  '  *  Punch ' '  entitled  '  *  Dropping  the  Pilot. ' ' 
As  most  people  who  read  this  will  remember,  the  iron 
chancellor  was  therein  represented  as  an  old,  weather- 
beaten  pilot,  in  storm-coat  and  sou'wester,  plodding  heav- 
ily down  the  gangway  at  the  side  of  a  great  ship;  while 
far  above  him,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  was  the  young 
Emperor,  jaunty,  with  a  satisfied  smirk,  and  wearing  his 
crown.  There  was  in  that  little  drawing  a  spark  of  genius, 
and  it  sped  far;  probably  no  other  cartoon  in  ** Punch" 
ever  produced  so  deep  an  effect,  save,  possibly,  that  which 
appeared  during  the  Crimean  War  with  the  legend  **  Gen- 
eral February  turned  Traitor";  it  went  everywhere,  ap- 
pealing to  deep  sentiment  in  human  hearts. 

And  yet,  to  me— admiring  Bismarck  as  the  greatest  Ger- 
man since  Luther,  but  reflecting  upon  the  vast  interests 
involved— this  act  was  a  proof  that  the  young  monarch  was 
a  stronger  man  than  any  one  had  supposed  him  to  be. 
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Oertainly  this  dismissal  must  have  caused  him  much 
regret;  all  his  previous  life  had  shown  that  he  admired 
Bismarck— almost  adored  him.  It  gave  evidence  of  a  deep 
purpose  and  a  strong  will.  Louis  XIV  had  gained  great 
credit  after  the  death  of  Mazarin  by  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  ruling  alone— of  taking  into  his  own  hands  the 
vast  work  begun  by  Richelieu;  but  that  was  the  merest 
nothing  compared  to  this.  This  was,  apparently,  as  if 
Louis  XIII,  immediately  after  the  triumphs  of  Richelieu, 
had  dismissed  him  and  declared  his  purpose  of  hence- 
forth being  his  own  prime  minister.  The  young  Emperor 
had  found  himself  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  had 
deliberately  chosen  the  right  path,  and  this  in  spite  of 
almost  universal  outcries  at  home  and  abroad.  The  old 
Emperor  William  could  let  Bismarck  have  his  way  to 
any  extent:  when  his  chancellor  sulked  he  could  drive 
to  the  palace  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  pat  his  old  servant 
on  the  back,  chaff  him,  scold  him,  laugh  at  him,  and  set 
him  going  again,  and  no  one  thought  less  of  the  old  mon- 
arch on  that  account.  But  for  the  young  Emperor  Wil- 
liam to  do  this  would  be  fatal ;  it  would  class  him  at  once 
among  the  rois  faineants— the  mere  figureheads— *' the 
solemnly  constituted  impostors, '^  and  in  this  lay  not 
merely  dangers  to  the  young  monarch,  but  to  his  dynasty 
and  to  the  empire. 

His  recognition  of  this  fact  was,  and  is,  to  me  a  proof 
that  the  favorable  judgments  of  him  which  I  had  heard 
expressed  in  Berlin  were  well  founded. 

But  this  decision  did  much  to  render  him  unpopular  in 
the  United  States,  and  various  other  reports  which  flitted 
over  increased  the  unfavorable  feeling.  There  came  re- 
ports of  his  speeches  to  young  recruits,  in  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  there  was  preached  a  veiy  high  theory  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  prerogative,  and  a  very  exacting  the- 
ory of  the  duty  of  the  subject.  Little  account  was  taken 
by  distant  observers  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  case ; 
namely,  that  Germany,  being  a  nation  with  no  natural 
frontiers,  with  hostile  military  nations  on  all  sides,  and 
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with  serious  intestine  tendencies  to  anarchy,  must,  if  she 
is  to  live,  have  the  best  possible  military  organization  and 
a  central  power  strong  to  curb  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  quick  to  hurl  them.  Moreover,  these  speeches,  which 
seemed  so  absurd  to  the  average  American,  hardly  aston- 
ished any  one  who  had  lived  long  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially in  Prussia-  The  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  young 
monarch  to  the  recruits  were,  after  all,  only  what  they 
had  heard  a  thousand  times  from  pulpit  and  school  desk, 
and  are  a  logical  result  of  Prussian  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  to  a  young  man 
gifted,  energetic,  suddenly  brought  into  so  responsible  a 
position,  looking  into  and  beyond  his  empire,  seeing  hostile 
nations  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  with  elements  of  un- 
reason fermenting  within  its  own  borders,  and  feeling  that 
the  only  reliance  of  his  country  is  in  the  good  right  arms 
of  its  people,  in  their  power  of  striking  heavily  and 
quickly,  and  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  authority. 

In  the  history  of  American  opinion  at  this  time  there 
was  one  comical  episode.  The  strongholds  of  opinion 
among  us  friendly  to  Germany  have  been,  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  our  universities  and  colleges,  in  so  many 
of  which  are  professors  and  tutors  who,  having  studied 
in  Germany,  have  brought  back  a  certain  love  for  the  Ger- 
man fatherland.  To  them  there  came  in  th<>se  days  a 
curious  tractate  by  a  little-known  German  professor— one 
of  the  most  curious  satires  in  human  history.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  was  simply  a  biographical  study  of  the  young 
Roman  emperor  Caligula.  It  displayed  the  advantages 
he  had  derived  from  a  brave  and  pious  imperial  ancestry, 
and  especially  from  his  devout  and  gifted  father;  it 
showed  his  natural  gifts  and  acquired  graces,,  his  versa- 
tility, his  growing  restlessness,  his  manifold  ambitious,  his 
contempt  of  wise  counsel,  the  dismissal  of  his  most  emi- 
nent minister,  his  carelessness  of  thoughtful  opinion,  his 
meddling  in  anything  and  everything,  his  displays  in  the 
theater  and  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  his  growth— until 
*he  world  recognized  him  simply  as  a  beast  of  prey,  a  men- 
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ster.  The  whole  narrative  was  so  managed  that  the  young 
prince  who  had  just  come  to  the  German  throne  seemed 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  youthful  Roman  monarch— 
down  to  the  cruel  stage  of  his  career;  that  was  left  to 
anticipation.  The  parallels  and  resemblances  between  the 
two  were  arranged  with  consummate  skill,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  passage  which  seemed  to  present  an  exact 
chronicle  of  some  well-known  saying  or  doing  of  the  mod- 
em  ruler  there  would  follow  an  asterisk  with  a  reference 
to  a  passage  in  Tacitus  or  Suetonius  or  Dion  Cassius  or 
other  eminent  authority  exactly  warranting  the  statement. 
This  piece  of  historical  jugglery  ran  speedily  through 
thirty  editions,  while  from  all  parts  of  Germany  came  ref- 
utations and  counter-refutations  by  scores,  all  tending  to 
increase  its  notoriety.  Making  a  short  tour  through 
Germany  at  that  period,  and  stopping  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  at  Munich  to  get  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  I  was 
shown  a  pile  of  pamphlets  which  it  had  called  out, 
at  least  a  foot  high.  Comically  enough,  its  author  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it,  since  the  name  of  the 
young  Emperor  William  was  never  mentioned;  all  it 
claimed  to  give  or  did  give  was  the  life  of  Caligula, 
and  certainly  there  was  no  crime  in  writing  a  condem- 
natory history  of  him  or  any  other  imperial  miscreant 
who  died  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  this  tractate  doubtless  made 
good  friends  of  Germany  uneasy,  and  it  even  shocked 
some  excellent  men  who  knew  much  of  Roman  history 
and  little  of  mankind;  but  gradually  common  sense  re- 
sumed its  sway.  As  men  began  to  think  they  began  to 
realize  that  the  modern  German  Empire  resembles  in  no 
particular  that  debased  and  corrupt  mass  with  which  the 
imperial  Roman  wretches  had  to  do,  and  that  the  new 
German  sovereign,  in  all  his  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies is  radically  a  different  being  from  any  one  of  the  crazy 
beasts  of  prey  who  held  the  imperial  power  during  the  de- 
cline of  Rome. 
Sundry  epigrams  had  also  come  over  to  us;  among 
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others,  the  characterization  of  the  three  German  Em- 
perors: the  first  William  as  **Der  greise  Kaiser,"  the 
Emperor  Frederick  as  *  *  Der  weise  Kaiser, ' '  and  the  sec- 
ond William  as  *  *  Der  Beise  Kaiser ' ' ;  and  there  were  un- 
pleasant murmurs  regarding  sundry  trials  for  petty  trea- 
son. But  at  the  same  time  there  was  evident,  in  the  midst 
of  American  jokes  at  the  young  Emperor's  expense,  a 
growing  feeling  that  there  was  something  in  him ;  that,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  not  a  fat-witted,  Jesuit-ridden,  mistress- 
led  monarch  of  the  old  Bourbon  or  Hapsburg  sort;  that 
he  had  **go''  in  him— some  fine  impulses,  evidently;  and 
here  and  there  a  quotation  from  a  speech  showed  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  the  present  world  and  aspiration 
for  its  betterment 

In  another  chapter  I  have  given  a  general  sketch  of 
the  conversation  at  my  first  presentation  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador; it  strengthened  in  my  mind  the  impression  al- 
ready formed,— that  he  was  not  a  monarch  of  the  old  pat- 
tern. The  talk  was  not  conventional;  he  was  evidently 
fond  of  discoursing  upon  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
music,  but  not  less  gifted  in  discussing  current  political 
questions,  and  in  various  conversations  afterward  this 
fact  was  observable.  Conventional  talk  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  the  slightest  hint  was  enough  to  start  a  line 
of  remark  worth  listening  to. 

Opportunities  for  conversation  were  many.  Besides  the 
usual  *  *  functions ' '  of  various  sorts^  there  were  interviews 
by  special  appointment,  and  in  these  the  young  monarch 
was  neither  backward  in  presenting  his  ideas  nor  slow 
in  developing  them.  The  range  of  subjects  which  in- 
terested him  seemed  unlimited,  but  there  were  some  which 
he  evidently  preferred:  of  these  were  all  things  relating 
to  ships  and  shipping,  and  one  of  the  first  subjects  which 
came  up  in  conversations  between  us  was  the  books  of 
Captain  Mahan,  which  he  discussed  very  intelligently, 
awarding  great  praise  to  their  author,  and  saying  that  he 
required  all  his  naval  officers  to  read  them. 

Another  subject  in  order  was  art  in  all  its  develop- 
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ments.  During  the  first  years  of  my  stay  he  was  erect- 
ing the  thirty-two  historical  groups  on  the  Avenue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Thiergarten,  near  my  house.  My  walks  took 
me  frequently  by  them,  and  they  interested  me,  not  merely 
by  their  execution,  but  by  their  historical  purpose,  com- 
memorating as  they  do  the  services  of  his  predecessors, 
and  of  the  strongest  men  who  made  their  reigns  signifi- 
cant during  nearly  a  thousand  years.  He  was  always 
ready  to  discuss  these  works  at  length,  whether  from  the 
artistic,  historical,  or  educational  point  of  view.  Not  only 
to  me,  but  to  my  wife  he  insisted  on  their  value  as  a  means 
of  arousing  intelligent  patriotism  in  children  and  youth. 
He  dwelt  with  pride  on  the  large  number  of  gifted  sculp- 
tors in  his  realm,  and  his  comments  on  their  work  were 
worth  listening  to.  He  himself  has  artistic  gifts  which  in 
his  earlier  days  were  shown  by  at  least  one  specimen 
of  his  work  as  a  painter  in  the  Berlin  Annual  Exhibition ; 
and  in  the  window  of  a  silversmith's  shop  on  the  Linden 
I  once  saw  a  prize  cup  for  a  yacht  contest  showing  much 
skill  in  invention  and  beauty  in  form,  while  near  it  hung 
the  pencil  drawing  for  it  in  his  own  hand. 

His  knowledge  of  music  and  love  for  it  have  been  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere  in  these  chapters.  Noteworthy  was 
it  that  his  feeling  was  not  at  all  for  music  of  a  thin,  showy 
sort;  he  seemed  to  be  touched  by  none  of  the  prevailing 
fashions,  but  to  cherish  a  profound  love  for  the  really 
great  things  in  music.  This  was  often  shown,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  concert  at  Potsdam  to  which  he  invited  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  in  his  comments  upon  the 
pieces  then  executed.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
it  was  the  music  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  It  has  been  given 
rae  to  hear  more  than  once  the  best  music  of  the  Sistine, 
Pauline,  and  Lateran  choirs  at  Rome,  of  the  three  great 
choirs  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  chorus  at  Bayreuth,  and 
of  other  well-known  assemblages  under  high  musical  di- 
rection; but  the  cathedral  choir  at  Berlin,  in  its  best  ef- 
forts, surpassed  any  of  these^  and  the  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  choral,  which  reverberates  under  the  dome 
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of  the  imperial  chapel  at  the  great  anniversaries  there 
celebrated  is  nowhere  excelled.  For  operatic  music  of  the 
usual  sort  he  seemed  to  care  little.  If  a  gala  opera  was  to 
be  given,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  order  the  per- 
formance of  some  piece  of  more  historical  than  musical 
interest.  Hence,  doubtless,  it  was  that  during  my  whole 
stay  the  opera  at  Dresden  surpassed  decidedly  that  at 
Berlin,  while  in  the  higher  realms  of  music  Berlin  re- 
mained unequaled. 

Dramatic  art  is  another  field  in  which  he  takes  an  en- 
lightened interest :  he  has  great  reason  for  doing  so,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man. 

As  a  result  of  observation  and  reflection  during  a  long 
life  which  has  touched  public  men  and  measures  in  wide 
variety,  I  would  desire  for  my  country  three  things  above 
all  others,  to  supplement  our  existing  American  civiliza- 
tion: from  Great  Britain  her  administration  of  criminal 
justice ;  from  Germany  her  theater ;  and  from  any  Euro- 
pean country,  save  Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  its  gov- 
ernment of  cities. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  desired  contributions,  ten 
years  in  Germany  at  various  periods  during  an  epoch 
covering  now  nearly  half  a  century  have  convinced  me  that 
her  theater,  next  after  her  religious  inheritance,  gives  the 
best  stimulus  and  sustenance  to  the  better  aspiration's  of 
her  people.  Through  it,  and  above  all  by  Schiller,  the 
Kantian  ethics  have  been  brought  into  the  thinking  of 
the  average  man  and  woman ;  and  not  only  Schiller,  but 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Gutzkow,  and  a  long  line  of  others  have 
given  an  atmosphere  in  which  ennobling  ideals  bloom  for 
the  German  youth,  during  season  after  season,  as  if  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature.  The  dramatic  presentation, 
even  in  the  smallest  towns,  is,  as  a  rule,  good ;  the  theater 
and  its  surroundings  are,  in  the  main,  free  from  the  abuses 
and  miseries  of  the  stage  in  English-speaking  lands,  and, 
above  all,  from  that  all-pervading  lubricity  and  porno- 
graphic stench  which  have  made  the  French  theater  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  main  cause  in  the 
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decadence  of  the  French  people.  In  most  German  towns 
of  importance  one  finds  the  drama  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  its  citizens— ennobling  in  its  higher  ranges,  and  in 
its  influence  clean  and  wholesome. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  no  city  of  any  English-speak- 
ing country  is  Shakspere  presented  so  fully,  so  well,  and 
to  such  large  and  appreciative  audiences  as  in  Berlin. 
All  this,  and  more,  the  Emperor  knows,  and  he  acts  upon 
his  knowledge.  Interesting  was  it  at  various  times  to  see 
him  sitting  with  his  older  children  at  the  theater,  evi- 
dently awakening  their  interest  in  dramatic  masterpieces ; 
and  among  these  occasions  there  come  back  to  me,  espe- 
cially, the  evenings  when  he  thus  sat,  evidently  discussing 
with  them  the  thought  and  action  in  Shakspere 's  **  Ju- 
lius Cffisar"  and  '  ^  Coriolanus, "  as  presented  on  the  stage 
before  us.  I  could  well  imagine  his  comments  on  the 
venom  of  demagogues,  on  the  d3spotism  of  mobs,  on  the 
weaknesses  of  strong  men,  and  on  the  need,  in  great  emer- 
gencies, of  a  central  purpose  and  firm  control.  His  view 
of  the  true  character  and  mission  of  the  theater  he  has 
given  at  various  times,  and  one  of  his  talks  with  the  actors 
in  the  Royal  Theater,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  may  be 
noted  as  typical.  In  it  occur  passages  like  the  following: 
**When  I  came  into  the  government,  ten  years  ago,  .  .  . 
I  was  convinced  that  this  theater,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monarch,  should,  like  the  school  and  the  university, 
have  as  its  mission  the  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  promotion  of  the  highest  intellectual  good  in  our 
German  fatherland,  and  the  ennobling  of  our  people  in 
mind  and  character.  ...  I  beg  of  you  that  you  continue  to 
stand  by  me,  each  in  his  own  way  and  place,  serving  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  and  waging  war  against  materialism 
and  all  un-German  corruptions  of  the  stage," 

After  various  utterances  showing  his  steady  purpose 
in  the  same  direction,  there  came  out,  in  one  of  the  later 
years  of  my  stay,  sundry  remarks  of  his  showing  a  new 
phase  of  the  same  thought,  as  follows:  ''The  theater 
should  not  only  be  an  important  factor  in  education  and 
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in  the  promotion  of  morals^  but  it  should  also  present  in- 
carnations of  elegance,  of  beauty,  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  art ;  it  should  not  discourage  us  with  sad  pictures 
of  the  past,  with  bitter  awakenings  from  illusions,  but 
be  purified,  elevated,  strengthened  for  presenting  the  ideal. 
.  .  .  Our  ordinary  life  gives  us  every  day  the  most 
mournful  realities,  and  the  modem  authors  whose  plea- 
sure it  is  to  bring  these  before  us  upon  the  stage  have 
accepted  an  unhealthy  mission  and  accomplish  a  discour- 
aging work." 

In  his  desire  to  see  the  theater  aid  in  developing  Ger- 
man ideals  and  in  enriching  German  life,  he  has  pro- 
moted presentations  of  the  great  episodes  and  person- 
ages in  German  history.  Some  of  these,,  by  Wildenbruch 
and  Lauff,  permeated  with  veins  of  true  poetry,  are  at- 
tractive and  ennobling.  Of  course  not  all  were  entirely 
successful.  I  recall  one  which  glorified  especially  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem,  the 
comical  effect  of  which  on  one  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere ;  but  this,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  was  an  exception. 

There  seems  much  reason  for  the  Emperor's  strenu- 
ous endeavors  in  this  field.  The  German  theater  still  re- 
mains more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
but  I  feel  bound  to  say  that,  since  my  earlier  acquaintance 
with  it,  from  1854  to  1856  and  from  1879  to  1881,  there 
has  come  some  deterioration,  and  this  is  especially  shown 
in  various  dramas  which  have  been  held  up  as  triumphs. 
In  these,  an  inoculation  from  the  French  drama  seems 
to  have  resulted  in  destruction  of  the  nobler  characteris- 
tics of  the  German  stage.  One  detects  the  cant  of  Dumas, 
filSy  but  not  his  genius;  and,  when  this  cant  is  mingled 
with  German  pessimism,  it  becomes  at  times  unspeakably 
repulsive.  The  zeal  for  this  new  drama  seems  to  me  a 
fad,  and  rather  a  slimy  fad.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  the 
Emperor  success  in  his  effort  to  keep  the  German  stage 
upon  the  higher  planes. 

Another  subject  which  came  up  from  time  to  time  was 
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that  of  archaeological  investigation.  Once,  in  connec 
tion  with  some  talk  on  German  railway  enterprises  in 
Asia  Minor,  I  touched  upon  his  great  opportunities  to 
make  his  reign  illustrious  by  services  to  science  in  that 
region.  He  entered  into  tlie  subject  heartily;  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  he  was  awake  to  its  possibilities,  and 
he  soon  showed  me  much  more  than  I  knew  before  of  what 
had  been  done  and  was  doing,  but  pointed  out  special  dif- 
ficulties in  approaching,  at  present,  some  most  attractive 
fields  of  investigation. 

Interesting  also  were  his  views  on  education,  and  more 
than  once  the  conversation  touched  this  ground.  As  to  his 
own  academic  training,  there  is  ample  testimony  that  he 
appreciated  the  main  classical  authors  whom  he  read  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Cassel;  but  it  was  refreshing  to  hear 
and  to  read  various  utterances  of  his  against  gerund- 
grinding  and  pedantry.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  classical  instruction  in  Germany,  as,  in- 
deed, elsewhere,  have  been  they  of  its  own  household,  and 
he  has  stated  this  view  as  vigorously  as  did  Sydney  Smith 
in  England  and  Francis  Wayland  in  America.  When- 
ever he  dwelt  on  this  subject  the  views  which  he  presented 
at  such  length  to  the  Educational  Commission  were  wont 
to  come  out  with  force  and  piquancy. 

On  one  occasion  our  discussion  turned  upon  physical 
education,  and  especially  upon  the  value  to  students  of 
boating.  As  an  old  Yale  boating  man,  a  member  of  the 
first  crew  which  ever  sent  a  challenge  to  Harvard,  and 
one  who  had  occasion  in  the  administration  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  to  consider  this  form  of  exercise  from 
various  standpoints,  I  may  say  that  his  view  of  its  merits 
and  his  way  of  promoting  it  seemed  to  me  thoroughly 
sensible. 

From  time  to  time  some  mention  from  me  of  city  im- 
provements observed  during  my  daily  walks  led  to  an 
interesting  discussion.  The  city  of  Berlin  is  wonderfully 
well  governed,  and  exhibits  all  those  triumphs  of  mod- 
em municipal  skill  and  devotion  which  are  so  conspicu- 
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ously  absent,  as  a  rule,  from  our  American  cities.  While 
his  capital  preserves  its  self-governing  powers,  it  is  clear 
that  he  purposes  to  have  his  full  say  as  to  everything 
within  his  jurisdiction.  There  were  various  examples 
of  this,  and  one  of  them  especially  interested  me:  the 
renovation  of  the  Thiergarten.  This  great  park,  virtually 
a  gift  of  the  HohenzoUern  monarchs,  which  once  lay  upon 
the  borders  of  the  city,  but  is  now  in  the  very  heart  of 
it,  had  gradually  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  should  have 
been.  Even  during  my  earlier  stays  in  Berlin  it  was  un- 
derstood that  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  especially  his 
father,  had  desired  to  change  its  copse-like  and  swampy 
character  and  give  it  more  of  the  features  of  a  stately 
park,  but  that  popular  opposition  to  any  such  change  had 
always  shown  itself  too  bitter  and  uncompromising.  This 
seemed  a  great  pity,  for  while  there  were  some  fine  trees, 
a  great  majority  of  them  were  so  crowded  together  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  broad,  free  growth  either  for  trees 
or  for  shrubbery.  There  was  nothing  of  that  exquisitely 
beautiful  play,  upon  expanses  of  green  turf,  of  light  and 
shade  through  wide-expanded  boughs  and  broad  masses 
of  foliage,  which  gives  such  delight  in  any  of  the  finer 
English  or  American  parks.  Down  to  about  half  a  dozen 
years  since  it  had  apparently  been  thought  best  not  to  in- 
terfere, and  even  when  attention  was  called  to  the  dark, 
swampy  characteristics  of  much  of  the  Thiergarten,  the 
answer  was  that  it  was  best  to  himaor  the  Berliners;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  my  recent  stay  the  young  Em- 
peror intervened  with  decision  and  force,  his  work  was 
thorough,  and  as  my  windows  looked  out  over  one  corner 
of  this  field  of  his  operations,  their  progress  interested 
me,  and  they  were  alluded  to  from  time  to  time  in  our 
conversations.  Interesting  was  it  to  note  that  his  energy 
was  all-sufficient ;  the  Berliners  seemed  to  regard  his  ac- 
tivity as  Arabs  regard  a  sand-storm,— as  predestined  and 
irresistible,— and  the  universal  verdict  now  justifies  his 
course,  both  on  sanitary  and  artistic  grounds. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  of  the  in- 
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fiiuence  he  has  exerted  on  the  great  adornments  of  his 
capital  city.  The  position  and  character  of  various  mon- 
uments on  which  he  has  impressed  his  ideas,  and  the  lay- 
ing out  and  decoration  of  sundry  streets  and  parks,  do 
credit  not  merely  to  his  artistic  sense,  but  to  his  fore- 
sight. 

This  prompt  yet  wise  intervention,  actuated  by  a  public 
spirit  not  only  strong  but  intelligent,  is  seen,  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  its  architectural  glories.  When  he  announced  to 
me  at  Potsdam  his  intention  to  present  specimens  rep- 
resentative of  German  architecture  and  sculpture  to  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard,  he  showed,  in  enumerating 
and  discussing  the  restorations  at  Marienburg  and  Naum- 
burg,  the  bas-reliefs  at  Halberstadt,  the  masks  and  statues 
of  Andreas  Schlitter  at  Berlin,  and  the  Renaissance  and 
rococo  work  at  Liibeck  and  Danzig,  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation worthy  of  a  trained  architect  and  archaeologist. 

As  to  his  feeling  for  literature,  his  addresses  on  various 
occasions  show  amply  that  he  has  read  to  good  pur- 
pose, not  only  in  the  best  authors  of  his  own,  but  of  othier 
countries.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  pedan- 
try in  his  speeches  or  talk,  there  crop  out  in  them  evi- 
dences of  a  curious  breadth  and  universality  in  his  read- 
ing. His  line  of  reading  for  amusement  was  touched  when, 
at  the  close  of  an  hour  of  serious  official  business,  an  il- 
lustration of  mine  from  Rudyard  Kipling  led  him  to  re- 
call many  of  that  author's  most  striking  situations,  into 
which  he  entered  with  great  zest;  and  at  various  other 
times  he  cited  sayings  of  Mark  Twain  which  he  seemed 
especially  to  enjoy.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
may  note  the  same  breadth  in  his  love  for  art;  for  not 
only  does  he  rejoice  in  the  higher  achievements  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  but  he  takes  pleasure  in 
lighter  work,  and  an  American  may  note  that  he  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  popular  illustrations  of  Gibson. 

I  once  asked  some  of  the  leading  people  nearest  him 
how  he  found  time  to  observe  so  wide  a  range,  and  re- 
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ceived  answer  that  it  was  as  much,  a  marvel  to  them  as 
to  me ;  he  himself  once  told  me  that  he  found  much  time 
for  reading  during  his  hunting  excursions. 

Nor  does  he  make  excursions  into  various  fields  of 
knowledge  by  books  alone.  Any  noteworthy  discovery 
or  gain  in  any  leading  field  of  thought  or  effort  attracts 
his  attention  at  once,  and  must  be  presented  to  him  by 
some  one  who  ranks  among  its  foremost  exponents. 

But  here  it  should  be  especially  noted  that,  active  and 
original  as  the  Emperor  is,  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
caught  by  fads  either  in  art,  science,  literature,  or  in  any 
other  field  of  human  activity.  The  great  artists  who  can- 
not draw  or  paint,  and  who,  therefore,  despise  those  who 
can  and  are  glorified  by  those  who  cannot ;  the  great  com- 
posers who  can  give  us  neither  harmony  nor  melody,  and 
therefore  have  a  fanatical  following  among  those  who 
labor  under  like  disabilities ;  the  great  writers  who  are 
unable  to  attain  strength,  lucidity,  or  beauty,  and  there- 
fore secure  praise  for  profundity  and  occult  wisdom,— 
none  of  these  influence  him.  In  these,  as  in  other  things, 
the  Hohenzollem  sanity  asserts  itself.  He  recognizes  the 
fact  that  normal  and  healthy  progress  is  by  an  evolution 
of  the  better  out  of  the  good,  and  that  the  true  function 
of  genius  in  every  field  is  to  promote  some  phase  of  this 
evolution  either  by  aiding  to  create  a  better  environment, 
or  by  getting  sight  of  higher  ideals. 

As  to  his  manner,  it  is  in  ordinary  intercourse  sim- 
ple, natural,  kindly,  and  direct,  and  on  great  public  oc- 
casions dignified  without  the  slightest  approach  to  pom- 
posity. I  have  known  scores  of  our  excellent  fellow-citi- 
zens in  little  offices  who  were  infinitely  more  assuming. 
It  was  once  said  of  a  certain  United  States  senator  that 
*'one  must  climb  a  ladder  to  speak  with  him";  no  one 
would  dream  of  making  any  assertion  of  this  sort  re- 
garding the  present  ruler  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  and 
German  Empire. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  minor  gifts 
and  acquirements  form  the  whole  of  his  character;  they 
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are  but  a  part  of  its  garb.  He  is  certainly  developing 
the  characteristics  of  a  successful  ruler  of  men  and  the 
solid  qualities  of  a  statesman.  It  was  my  fortune,  from 
time  to  time,  to  hear  him  discuss  at  some  length  current 
political  questions;  and  his  views  were  presented  with 
knowledge,  clearness,  and  force.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  flighty  in  any  of  his  statements  or  arguments.  There 
is  evidently  in  him  a  large  fund  of  that  HohenzoUem 
common  sense  which  has  so  often  happily  modified  Ger- 
man, and  even  European,  politics.  He  recognizes,  of 
course,  as  his  ancestors  generally  have  done,  that  his  is 
a  military  monarchy,  and  that  Germany  is  and  must  re- 
main a  besieged  camp;  hence  his  close  attention  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Every  one  of  our  embassy  military  at- 
taches expressed  to  me  his  surprise  at  the  efficiency  of 
his  inspections  of  troops,  of  his  discrimination  between 
things  essential  and  not  essential,  and  of  his  insight  into 
current  military  questions.  Even  more  striking  testi- 
mony was  given  to  me  by  our  naval  attaches  as  to  his 
minute  knowledge  not  only  of  his  own  navy,  but  of  the 
navies  of  other  powers,  and  especially  as  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  various  classes  of  ships  and,  indeed,  of  individual 
vessels.  One  thoroughly  capable  of  judging  told  me  that 
he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  admiral  in  our  service 
who  knew  more  about  every  American  ship  of  any  impor- 
tance than  does  the  Kaiser.  It  has  been  said  that  his  de- 
votion to  the  German  navy  is  a  whim.  That  view  can 
hardly  command  respect  among  those  who  have  noted  his 
labor  for  years  upon  its  development,  and  his  utterances 
regarding  its  connection  with  the  future  of  his  empire. 
As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  he  recognizes  the  triumphs 
of  German  commercial  enterprises,  and  sees  in'  them  a' 
guarantee  for  the  extension  of  German  power  and  for 
a  glory  more  permanent  than  any  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  military  operations  in  these  times.  When  any  candid 
American  studies  what  has  been  done,  or,  rather,  what  has 
not  been  done,  in  his  own  country,  with  its  immense  sea- 
coast  and  its  many  harbors  on  two  oceans,  to  build  up 
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a  great  merchant  navy,  and  compares  it  vith  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  fifty  years  by  the  steady, 
earnest,  honest  enterprise  of  Germany,  with  merely  its 
little  strip  of  coast  on  a  northern  inland  sea,  and  with 
only  the  Hanseatic  ports  as  a  basis,  he  may  well  have 
searchings  of  heart.  The  *^ Shipping  Trust''  seems  to  be 
the  main  outcome  of  our  activity,  and  lines  of  the  finest 
steamers  running  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the  outcome 
of  theirs.  There  is  a  history  here  which  we  may  well 
ponder;  the  young  Emperor  has  not  only  thought  but 
acted  upon  it. 

As  to  yet  broader  work,  the  crucial  test  of  a  ruler  is 
his  ability  to  select  men,  to  stand  by  them  when  he  has 
selected  them,  and  to  decide  wisely  how  far  the  plans 
which  he  has  thought  out,  and  they  have  thought  out,  can 
be  fused  into  a  policy  worthy  of  his  country.  Judged  by 
this  test,  the  young  monarch  would  seem  worthy  of  bis 
position;  the  men  he  has  called  to  the  various  min- 
istries are  remarkably  fit  for  their  places,  several  of  them 
showing  very  high  capacity,  and  some  of  them  genius. 

As  to  his  relation  to  the  legislative  bodies,  it  is  some- 
times claimed  that  he  has  lost  much  by  his  too  early  and 
open  proclamation  of  his  decisions,  intentions,  and  wishes ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  something  must  be  par- 
doned to  the  ardor  of  his  patriotic  desire  to  develop  the 
empire  in  all  its  activities;  but,  after  all  due  allowance 
has  been  made,  there  remains  undeniable  evidence  of  his 
statesmanlike  ability  to  impress  his  views  upon  the  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures.  A  leading  member  of  one 
of  the  parliamentary  groups,  very  frequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  government  measures,  said  to  me:  ** After  all,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  him;  he  knows  Germany  so 
well,  and  his  heart  is  so  thoroughly  in  his  proposals,  that 
he  is  sure  to  gain  his  points  sooner  or  later. ' ' 

An  essential  element  of  strength  in  this  respect  is  his 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things  in  every  part  of  his 
empire.  Evidences  of  this  were  frequent  in  his  public 
letters  and  telegrams  to  cities,  towns,  groups,  and  indi- 
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viduals.  Nor  was  it '*  meddling  and  muddling. "  If  any 
fine  thing  was  done  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  he  seemed 
the  first  to  take  notice  of  it.  Typical  of  his  breadth  of 
view  were  the  cases  of  various  ship  captains  and  others 
who  showed  heroism  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  his 
telegram  of  hearty  approval  being  usually  the  first  thing 
they  received  on  coming  within  reach,  of  it,  and  substan- 
tial evidence  of  his  gratitude  meeting  them  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  his  faculty  for  minute  observar 
tion  and  prompt  action  upon  it:  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
great  liners  between  Hamburg  and  New  York  told  me 
that  when  his  ship  was  ready  to  sail  the  Emperor  came 
on  board,  looked  it  over,  and  after  approving  various  ar- 
rangements said  dryly,  *  *  Captain,  I  should  think  you  were 
too  old  a  sailor  to  let  people  give  square  corners  to  your 
tables.''  The  captain  quietly  acted  upon  this  hint;  and 
when,  many  months  later,  the  Kaiser  revisited  the  ship, 
he  said,  **Well,  captain,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
rounded  the  comers  of  your  tables." 

He  is  certainly  a  working  man.  The  record  of  each 
of  his  days  at  Berlin  or  Potsdam,  as  given  in  the  press, 
shows  that  every  hour,  from  dawn  to  long  after  dusk, 
brings  its  duties —duties  demanding  wide  observation, 
close  study,  concentration  of  thought,  and  decision.  Nor 
is  his  attention  bounded  by  German  interests.  He  is  a 
keen  student  of  the  world  at  large.  At  various  interviews 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  doings  and  qualities ;  so,  too,  when  the  strug- 
gle for  decent  government  in  New  York  was  going  on, 
he  showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Seth  Low;  and 
in  various  other  American  matters  there  was  recognition 
of  the  value  of  any  important  stroke  of  good  work  done 
by  our  countrymen. 

As  to  his  view  of  international  questions,  two  of  the 
opportunities  above  referred  to  especially  occur  to  me 
here. 

The  first  of  these  was  during  the  troubles  in  Crete 
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between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks.  As  I  talked  one  even- 
ing with  one  of  my  colleagues  who  represented  a  power 
especially  interested  in  the  matter,  the  Emperor  came  up 
and  at  once  entered  into  the  discussion.  He  stated  the 
position  of  various  powers  in  relation  to  it,  and  suggested 
a  line  of  conduct.  There  was  straightforward  good  sense 
in  his  whole  contention,  a  refreshing  absence  of  conven- 
tionalities, and  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  question,  with  a  shrewd  forecast  of  the  result.  More 
interesting  to  me  was  another  conversation,  in  the  spring 
of  1899.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  I  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Berlin  to  take  up  my  duty  in  that  body, 
when  one  morning  there  appeared  at  the  embassy  a  spe- 
cial messenger  from  the  Emperor  requesting  me  to  come 
to  the  palace.  My  reception  was  hearty,  and  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  general  subject  by  remarking,  ''What  the 
conference  will  most  need  is  good  common  sense;  and  I 
have  sent  Count  Munster,  my  ambassador  at  Paris,  because 
he  has  lots  of  it. '  *  With  this  preface,  he  went  very  fully 
into  the  questions  likely  to  come  before  the  conference, 
speaking  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and 
the  various  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  a  frankness, 
fullness,  and  pungency  which  at  times  rather  startled  me. 
On  the  relations  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  he  was  especially  full.  Very  suggestive 
also  were  his  remarks  regarding  questions  in  the  far  East, 
and  especially  on  the  part  likely  to  be  played  by  Japan  and 
China— the  interests  of  various  powers  in  these  questions 
being  presented  in  various  aspects,  some  of  them  decidedly 
original  and  suggestive.  While  there  were  points  on 
which  we  could  hardly  agree,  there  were  some  suggestions 
which  proved  to  be  of  especial  value,  and  to  one  of  them 
is  due  the  fact  that  on  most  questions  the  German  delegates 
at  The  Hague  stood  by  the  Americans,  and  that  on  the 
most  important  question  of  all  they  finally,  after  a  wide 
divergence  from  our  view,  made  common  cause  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.    I  regret  that  the  time  has 
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not  come  when  it  is  permissible  to  give  his  conversatioB 
in  detail ;  it  treated  a  multitude  of  current  topics,  and  even 
burning  questions,  with  statesmanlike  breadth,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  shrewdness  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  were  in  it  sundry  personal  touches  which  interested 
me;  among  others,  a  statement  regarding  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  South  African  magnate,  and  a  reference  to  sundry 
doings  and  sayings  of  his  own  which  had  been  misrepre- 
sented, especially  in  England.  One  point  in  this  was  espe- 
cially curious.  He  said, '  *  Some  people  find  fault  with  me 
for  traveling  so  much ;  but  this  is  part  of  my  business :  I 
try  to  know  my  empire  and  my  people,  to  see  for  myself 
what  they  need  and  what  is  going  on,  what  is  doing  and 
who  are  doing  it.  It  is  my  duty  also  to  know  men  and  coun- 
tries outside  the  empire.    I  am  not  like ,"  naming  a 

sovereign  well  known  in  history,  **who  never  stirred  out  of 
the  house  if  he  could  help  it,  and  so  let  men  and  things 
go  on  as  they  pleased. ' ' 

This  union  of  breadth  and  minuteness  in  his  view  of 
his  empire  and  of  the  world  is,  perhaps,  his  most  strik- 
ing characteristic.  It  may  be  safely  said  that,  at  any  given 
mon^nt,  he  knows  directly,  or  will  shortly  know,  the  per- 
son and  work  of  every  man  in  his  empire  who  is  really 
taking  the  lead  in  anything  worthy  of  special  study  or 
close  attention. .  The  German  court  is  considered  very  ex- 
clusive, but  one  constantly  saw  at  its  assemblages  men 
noted  in  worthy  fields  from  every  part  of,  Germany  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe.  Herein  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  German  and  Russian  courts.  If,  during  my  official 
life  at  St,  Petersburg,  I  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  noted  in  science,  literature,  or  art,  he  must  be 
found  at  professorial  gatherings  across  the  Neva.  He 
rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in  the  throng  of  military  and 
civil  officials  at  the  Winter  Palace.  But  at  Berlin  such  men 
took  an  honored  place  at  the  court  among  those  whom  the 
ruler  sought  out  and  was  glad  to  converse  with. 

As  to  the  world  outside  the  empire,  T  doubt  whether 
any  other  sovereign  equals  him  in  personal  acquaintanoe 
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with  leaders  in  every  field  of  worthy  activity.  It  was 
interesting  from  time  to  time  to  look  over  the  official  lists 
of  his  guests  at  breakfast,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, or  at  military  exercises,  or  at  the  theater;  for  they 
usually  embraced  men  noted  in  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
military  affairs,  in  literature,  science,  art,  commerce,  or 
industry  from  every  nation.  One  class  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  at  all  such  gatherings,  large  or  small; 
namely,  the  merely  rich.  Rich  men  there  were,  but  they 
were  always  men  who  had  done  something  of  marked 
value  to  their  country  or  to  mankind;  for  the  mere  ''fatty 
tumors"  of  the  financial  world  he  evidently  cared  nothing. 

A  special  characteristic  in  the  German  ruler  is  inde- 
pendence of  thought.  This  quality  should  not  be  con- 
founded, as  it  often  is,  with  mere  offhand  decision  based 
upon  prejudices  or  whimsies.  One  example,  which  I 
have  given  elsewhere,  may  be  here  referred  to  as  showing 
that  his  rapid  judgments  are  based  upon  clear  insight: 
his  oivn  insight,  and  not  that  of  others.  On  my  giving  him 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  he  at  once 
asked  me  whether  the  explosion  was  from  the  outside; 
and  from  first  to  last,  against  the  opinions  of  his  admirals 
and  captains,  insisted  that  it  must  have  been  so. 

He  is  certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  him,  im- 
pulsive—indeed, a  very  large  proportion  of  his  acts  which 
strike  the  attention  of  the  world  seem  the  result  of  im- 
pulse ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  beneath  these 
impulses  is  a  calm  judgment.  Even  when  this  seems  not 
to  be  the  case,  they  are  likely  to  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  to  humanity  at  large.  Typical  was  his  impulsive 
proposal  to  make  up  to  the  Regent  of  Bavaria  the  art 
appropriation  denied  by  sundry  unpatriotic  bigots.  Its 
immediate  result  was  a  temporary  triumph  for  the  com- 
mon enemy,  but  it  certainly  drew  to  the  Emperor  the 
hearts  of  an  immense  number  of  people,  not  only  inside, 
but  outside  his  empire;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  found  to  have  wrought  powerfully  for  right  rea- 
son.   As  an  example  of  an  utterance  of  his  which  to  manv 
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might  seem-  to  be  the  result  of  a  momentary  impulse,  but 
which  reveals  sober  contemplation  of  problems  looming 
large  before  the  United  States  as  well  as  Germany,  I  might 
cite  a  remark  made  last  year  to  an  American  eminent  in 
public  affairs.  He  said,  **You  in  America  may  do  what 
you  please,  but  I  will  not  suffer  capitalists  in  Germany 
to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  workingmen  and  then  fling  them 
like  squeezed  lemon-skins  into  the  gutter. ' ' 

Any  one  who  runs  through  the  printed  volume  of  his 
speeches  will  see  that  he  is  fertile  in  ideas  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  knows  how  to  impress  them  upon  his  audiences. 
His  voice  and  manner  are  good,  and  at  times  there  are 
evidences  of  deep  feeling,  showing  the  man  beneath  'the 
garb  of  the  sovereign.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
his  speech  at  the  coming  of  age  of  his  son.  The  audience 
was  noteworthy,  there  being  present  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, members  of  all  the  great  ruling  houses  of  Europe, 
the  foremost  men  in  contemporary  German  history,  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers— an  au- 
dience representing  wide  differences  in  points  of  view  and 
in  lines  of  thought,  yet  no  one  of  them  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  sundry  references  to  the  significance  of 
the  occasion. 

Even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  Emperor  would  be 
inadequate  without  some  reference  to  his  religious  views. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  Frederick  the  Great  is 
one  of  the  gods  of  his  idolatry,  the  two  monarchs  are 
separated  by  a  whole  orb  of  thought  in  their  religious 
theories  and  feelings.  While  a  philosophical  observer 
may  see  in  this  the  result  of  careful  training  in  view  of 
the  evident  interests  of  the  monarchy  in  these  days,  he 
must  none  the  less  acknowledge  the  reality  and  depth  of 
tlM)se  feelings  in  the  present  sovereign.  No  one  who  has 
observed  his  conduct  and  utterances,  and  especially  no 
one  who  has  read  his  sermon  and  prayer  on  the  deck  of 
one  of  his  war-ships  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
war,  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  his  thinking  a  genuine  sub- 
stratum of  religious  feeling.    It  is  true  that  at  times  one  is 
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reminded  of  the  remark  made  to  an  American  ecclesiastic 
by  an  eminent  German  theological  professor  regarding 
that  tough  old  monarch,  Frederick  William  I;  namely, 
that  while  he  was  deeply  religious,  his  religion  was  **of 
an  Old  Testament  type."  Of  course,  the  religion  of  the 
present  Emperor  is  of  a  type  vastly  higher  than  that  of 
his  ancestor,  whose  harshness  to  the  youth  who  after- 
ward became  the  great  Frederick  has  been  depicted 
in  the  ** Memoirs"  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth;  but 
there  remains  clearly  in  the  religion  of  the  present  Em- 
peror a  certain  **01d  Testament"  character— a  feeling 
of  direct  reliance  upon  the  Almighty,  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  part  in  guiding  a  chosen  people,  and  a  readi- 
ness, if  need  be,  to  smite  the  Philistines.  One  phase  of 
this  feeling  appears  in  the  music  at  the  great  anniver- 
saries, when  the  leading  men  of  the  empire  are  brought 
together  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Palace  Church.  The  an- 
thems executed  by  the  bands  and  choirs,  and  the  great 
chorals  sung  by  the  congregation,  breathe  anything  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  they  seem  rather 
to  echo  the  grim  old  battle-hymns  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  war  in  the  Netherlands. 

And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  there  goes  with  this  a 
remarkable  feeling  of  justice  to  his  subjects  of  other  con- 
fessions than  his  own,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  breadth 
of  view  as  regards  the  relations  of  modern  science  to  what 
is  generally  held  as  orthodox  theology.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  recently  summoned  Professor  Delitzscb  to 
unfold  to  him  and  to  his  family  and  court  the  newly  re- 
vealed relations  of  Assyrian  research  to  biblical  study, 
which  gave  such  alarm  in  highly  orthodox  circles,  and 
his  fairness  in  estimating  these  researches,  certainly  re- 
vealed breadth  of  mind  as  well  as  trust  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  verities  of  religion. 

A  good  example  of  the  curious  union,  in  his  mind,  of 
religious  feeling,  tolerance,  and  shrewd  policy  is  shown 
in  various  dealings  with  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

Of  course  he  is  not  ignorant  that  his  very  existence  as 
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King  of  Prussia  and  German  Emperor  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Curia;  he  knows,  as  every  thinking 
German  knows^  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
British  monarchy,  no  other  is  so  hated  by  the  Vatican 
monsignori  as  his  own.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  part 
taken  in  that  quarter  against  his  country  and  dynasty 
at  all  times,  and  especially  during  the  recent  wars;  and 
yet  all  this  seems  not  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest  as 
regards  justice  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  He  does, 
indeed,  resist  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  into  the  empire,— 
his  keen  insight  forbids  him  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  this  respect,— but  his  dealings  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large  show  not  merely  wisdom, 
but  kindliness.  If  he  felt  bound  to  resist,  and  did  suc- 
cessfully resist,  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  to  un- 
dermine German  rule  and  influence  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, there  was  a  quiet  fairness  and  justice  in  his  action 
which  showed  a  vast  deal  of  tolerant  wisdom.  His  visits 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Laach,  his  former  relations  with 
its  young  abbot,  his  settlement  of  a  vexed  question  by 
the  transfer  of  the  abbot  to  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  his 
bringing  of  a  loyal  German  into  episcopal  power  at 
Strasburg,  his  recent  treatment  of  the  prince  bishop  of 
Breslau  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  all  show  a  wise 
breadth  of  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  diplo- 
matic strokes  in  his  career  was  his  dealing  with  a  Vatican 
question  during  his  journey  in  the  East.  For  years  there 
had  been  growing  up  in  world  politics  the  theory  that 
France,  no  matter  how  she  may  deal  with  monks  and 
nuns  and  ultramontane  efforts  within  her  own  imme- 
diate boundaries,  is  their  protector  in  all  the  world  be- 
side, and  especially  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  relation  of 
this  theory  to  the  Crimean  War,  fifty  years  ago,  is  one 
of  the  curious  things  of  history,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  it  has  seemed  to  be  hardening  more  and  more  into 
a  fixed  policy— even  into  something  like  a  doctrine  of 
international  law.  Interesting  was  it,  then,  to  see  the  Em- 
peror, on  his  visit  to  the  Sultan,  knock  the  ground  from 
n.— 16 
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tmder  the  feet  of  all  this  doctrine  by  securing  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest  at  Jerusalem  what  the  French 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain— the  piece  of  ground  at  the 
Holy  City,  so  long  coveted  by  pious  Catholics,  whereon, 
according  to  tradition,  once  stood  the  lodging  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  the  Emperor  quietly  obtained  of  the  Sultan, 
and,  after  assisting  at  the  dedication  of  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Jerusalem;  he  telegraphed  to  the  Pope  and  to  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  older  church  that  he  had  made  a  gift 
of  this  sacred  site  to  those  who  had  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  it. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  score  of 
his  evident  appreciation  of  his  position,  and  his  theory 
of  his  relation  to  it ;  but  when  his  point  of  view  is  cited, 
one  perhaps  appreciates  it  more  justly.  I  have  already 
shown  this  point  of  view  in  the  account  of  the  part  taken 
by  him  at  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  of  his  remark,  afterward,  contrasting  his 
theory  of  monarchy  with  that  of  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil. 
Jocose  as  was  the  manner  of  it,  it  throws  light  upon  his 
idea  of  his  duty  in  the  state.  While  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, he  is  not  so  in  the  British  sense.  British  consti- 
tutional monarchy  is  made  possible  by  the  **  silver 
streak '';  but  around  the  German  Empire,  as  every  Ger- 
man feels  in  his  heart,  is  no  ** silver  streak."  This  fact 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  care 
really  to  understand  the  conditions  of  national  existence 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Herein  lies  the  answer  to 
one  charge  that  has  been  so  often  made  against  the  Ger- 
man Emperor— of  undue  solicitude  regarding  his  official 
and  personal  position,  as  shown  in  sundry  petty  treason 
trials.  The  simple  fact  is  that  German  public  opinion, 
embodied  in  German  law,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the  head  of  the  state  to  be 
the  sport  of  every  crank  or  blackguard  who  can  wield 
a  pen  or  pencil.  The  American  view,  which  allowed  Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  and  McKinley  to  be  attacked  in  all  the 
moods  and  tenses  of  vituperation,  and  to  be  artistically 
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portrayed  as  tyrants,  drunkards,  clowns,  beasts  of  prey, 
and  reptiles,  has  not  yet  been  received  into  German  modes 
of  thought.  Luther  said  that  he  '*  would  not  suffer  any 
man  to  treat  the  Gospel  as  a  sow  treats  a  sack  of  oats''; 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling  inherent  In  the  German 
mind  regarding  the  treatment  of  those  who  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  nation. 

And  here  a  word  regarding  the  relation  of  Kaiser  and 
people.  In  one  of  the  letters  to  John  Adams  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  they  both  were  approaching  the 
close  of  life,  the  founder  of  American  democracy  declared 
that  he  had  foreseen  the  failure  of  French  popular  rule, 
and  had  therefore  favored  in  France,  democrat  though  he 
was,  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Had  Jefferson  lived  in 
our  time,  he  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  regarding  Germany,  for  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  difference  between  a  country  like  ours,  with 
no  long  period  of  history  which  had  given  to  dominant 
political  ideas  a  religious  character,— a  country  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  no  neighbors  to  make  us  afraid, 
—and  a  country  like  Germany,  with  an  ancient  historic 
head,  with  no  natural  frontiers,  and  beset  on  every  side  by 
enem.ies;  and  Jefferson  would  doubtless  have  taken  ac- 
count also  of  the  fact  that,  were  the  matter  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  the  present  sovereign,  with  his  present  pow- 
ers, would  be  the  choice  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people.  The  German  imperial  system,  like 
our  own  American  republican  system,  is  the  result  of  an 
evolution  during  many  generations— an  evolution  which 
has  produced  the  present  government,  decided  its  char- 
acter, fixed  its  form,  allotted  its  powers,  and  decided  on 
the  men  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  this  fact  an  American,  no 
matter  how  devoted  to  republicanism  and  democracy  in 
his  own  country,  may  well  acknowledge  to  be  as  fixed  in 
the  political  as  in  the  physical  world. 

Of  course  some  very  bitter  charges  have  been  made 
against  him  as  regards  Germany,  the  main  one  being  that 
he  does  not  love  parliamentary  government  and  has,  at 
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various  times,  infringed  upon  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. 

As  to  loving  parliamentary  government,  he  would  prob- 
ably say  that  he  cannot  regard  a  system  as  final  which, 
while  attaching  to  the  front  of  the  chariot  of  progress 
a  full  team  to  pull  it  forward,  attaches  another  team  to 
the  rear  to  pull  it  backward.    But  whatever  his  theory, 
he  has  in  practice  done  his  best  to  promote  the  eflSciency 
of  parliamentary  government,  and  to  increase  respect  for 
it  in  his  kingdom  of  Prussia,  by  naming  as  life  members 
of  the  Senate  sundry  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
of  immense  value  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  important 
questions.     Two  of  these,  appointed  during  my  stay,  I 
knew  and  admired.    The  first.  Professor  Gustav  Schmol- 
ler,  formerly  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  one 
of  the  leading  economists  of  the  world,  who  has  shown 
genius  in  studying  and  exhibiting  the  practical  needs  of 
the  German  people,  and  in  discerning  the  best  solutions 
of  similar  problems  throughout  the  world— profound, 
eloquent,  conciliatory,  sure  to  be  of  inunense  value  as  a 
senator.     The  second,  Professor  Slaby,  director  of  the 
great  technical   institution  of  Germany  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  world  on 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  applications  of  electricity, 
a  great  administrator,  a  wise  counselor  on  questions  per- 
taining to.  the  German  educational  system.    Neither  of 
these  men  orates,  but  both  are  admirable  speakers,  and 
are  sure  to  be  of  incalculable  value.    I  name  them  simply 
as  types:  others  were  appointed,  equally  distinguished 
in  other  fields.    If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  blamed  for  not 
liking  parliamentary  and  party  government,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  taken  the  surest  way  to  give  it 
strength  and  credit. 

As  to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  German  constitution, 
the  same,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  were  charged  against 
Kaiser  William  I  and  Bismarck,— and  these  charges  were 
true, —but  it  is  also  true  that  thereby  those  men  saved  and 
built  up  their  country.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intuitive 
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sense  as  well,  as  the  reflective  powers  of  Germans  seem  to 
show  them  that  the  real  dangers  to  their  country  come 
from  a  very  different  quarter— from  men  who  promote 
hatreds  of  race,  class,  and  religion  within  the  empire,  and 
historic  international  hatreds  without  it. 

So,  too,  various  charges  have  heen  made  against  the 
Emperor  as  regards  the  United  States.  From  time  to  time 
there  came,  during  my  stay,  statements  in  sundry  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  some  belligerent,  some  lacrymose,  re- 
garding his  attitude  toward  our  country.  It  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  good  people  during  our 
Spanish  War  that  the  Emperor  was  personally  against 
us.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  felt  sympathy  for 
that  forlorn,  widowed  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  making  so 
desperate  a  struggle  to  save  the  kingdom  for  her  young 
son ;  if  so,  he  but  shared  a  feeling  common  to  a  very  large 
part  of  humanity,  for  certainly  there  have  been  few  more 
pathetic  situations ;  but  that  he  really  cared  anything  for 
the  success  of  Spain  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  Ho- 
henzoUern  common  sense  in  him  must  have  been  for  years 
vexed  at  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  Spanish  policy.  He 
probably  inherits  the  feeling  of  his  father,  who,  when 
visiting  the  late  Spanish  monarch  some  years  before  his 
death,  showed  a  most'kindly  personal  feeling  toward  Spain 
and  its  ruler,  and  an  intense  interest  in  various  phases  of 
art  developed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  but,  in  his  diary, 
let  fall  remarks  which  show  his  feeling  toward  the  whole 
existing  Spanish  system.  One  of  these  I  recall  especially. 
Passing  a  noted  Spanish  town,  he  remarks :  *'Here  are  ten 
churches,  twenty  monasteries,  and  not  a  single  school.'' 
No  Hohenzollem  is  likely  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  a 
nation  which  bikings  on  its  fate  by  preferring  monasticism 
to  education ;  and  never  during  the  Spanish  War  did  he 
or  his  government,  to  my  knowledge,  show  the  slightest 
leaning  toward  our  enemies.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
sundry  hysterical  publicists  and  meddlesome  statesmen 
of  the  Continent  proposed  measures  against  what  they 
thought  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  our  Republic,  he 
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quietly,  but  resolutely  and  effectually,  put  his  foot  upon 
them. 

Another  complaint  sometimes  heard  in  America  really 
amounts  to  this :  that  the  Emperor  is  pushing  German  in- 
terests in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  not  giving  himself 
much  trouble  about  the  interests  of  other  countries.  There 
is  truth  in  this,  but  the  complainants  evidently  never 
stop  to  consider  that  every  thinking  man  in  every  nation 
would  despise  him  were  it  otherwise. 

Yet  another  grievance,  a  little  time  since,  was  that,  ap- 
parently with  his  approval,  his  ships  of  war  handled  sun- 
dry Venezuelans  with  decided  roughness.  This  was  true 
enough  and  ought  to  warm  every  honest  man 's  heart. 

The  main  facts  in  the  case  were  these :  a  petty  equatorial 
** republic,"  after  a  long  series  of  revolutions,— one  hun- 
dred and  four  in  seventy  years.  Lord  Lansdowne  tells  us, 
—was  enjoying  peace  and  the  beginnings  of  prosperity. 
Thanks  to  the  United  States,  it  had  received  from  an 
international  tribunal  the  territory  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled, was  free  from  disturbance  at  home  or  annoyance 
abroad,  and  was  under  a  regular  government  sanctioned 
by  its  people.  Suddenly,  an  individual  started  another 
so-called  ** revolution."  He  was  the  champion  of  no  re- 
form, principle,  or  idea ;  he  simply  represented  the  greed 
of  himself  and  a  pack  of  confederates  whose  ideal  was 
that  of  a  gang  of  burglars.  With  their  aid  he  killed,  plun- 
dered, or  terrorized  until  he  got  control  of  the  govern- 
ment—or, rather,  became  himself  the  government.  Un- 
der the  name  of  a  ** republic"  he  erected  a  despotism 
and  usurped  powers  such  as  no  Russian  autocrat  would 
dare  claim.  Like  the  men  of  his  sort  who  so  often  afflict 
republics  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  South  America,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  confiscating  the  property  and  taking 
the  lives,  not  only  of  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  he 
thought  dangerous  to  himself,  but  also  of  those  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  become  so.  He  made  the  public 
treasury  his  own,  and  doubtless  prepared  the  way,  as  so 
many  other  patriots  of  his  sort  in  such  *' republics"  have 
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done,  for  retiremejit  into  a  palace  at  Paris,  with  ample 
funds  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capital,  after  he, 
like  so  many  others,  shall  have  been,  in  turn,  kicked  oat 
of  his  country  by  some  new  bandit  stronger  than  he. 

So  far  so  good.  If  the  citizens  of  Venezuela  like  or 
permit  that  sort  of  thing,  outside  nations  have  no  call 
to  interfere;  but  this  petty  despot,  having  robbed,  mal- 
treated, and  even  murdered  citizens  of  his  own  country, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  and  rob  citizens  of  other  countries, 
and,  among  them,  those  of  the  German  Empire.  He  was 
at  first  asked  in  diplomatic  fashion  to  desist  and  to  make 
amends,  but  for  such  appeals  he  simply  showed  contempt 
His  purpose  was  evidently  to  plunder  all  German  sub- 
jects within  his  reach,  and  to  cheat  all  German  creditors 
beyond  his  reach.  At  this  the  German  Government,  as 
every  government  in  similar  circumstances  is  bound  to  do, 
demanded  redress  and  sent  ships  to  enforce  the  demand. 
This  was  perfectly  legitimate;  but  immediately  there 
arose  in  the  United  States  an  outcry  against  a  **  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  ^ '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  no  more  concerned  in  the  matter  than 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints ;  but 
there  was  enough  to  start  an  outcry  against  Germany,  and 
so  it  began  to  spread.  The  Germans  were  careful  to 
observe  the  best  precedents  in  international  law,  yet  every 
step  they  took  was  exhibited  in  sundry  American  papers 
as  a  menace  to  the  United  States.  There  was  no  more 
menace  to  the  United  States  than  to  the  planet  Satunik 
The  conduct  of  the  German  Government  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  every  other  decent  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  the  soldiers  in  a  Venezuelan  fort  wan*- 
tonly  fired  upon  a  German  war  vessel— whereupon  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  acting  entirely  in  accordance,  not 
only  with  international  law,  but  with  natural  right,  de- 
fended himself,  and  knocked  the  fort  about  the  ears  of 
those  who  occupied  it,  thus  giving  the  creatures  who  di- 
rected them  a  lesson  which  ought  to  rejoice  every  think* 
ing  American.    At  this  the  storm  on  paper  against  Ger- 
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many,  both  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  broke  out  with 
renewed  violence,  and  there  was  more  talk  about  dangers 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  one  who,  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference, was  able  to  do  something  for  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  European  powers,  and  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  Conamission,  did  what  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  justice  to  Venezuela,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for 
plain  speaking  in  this  matter.  Even  with  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  there  begins  to  arise  a 
question  as  to  which  are  nearest  the  interests  and  the 
hearts  of  Americans,— the  sort  of  **dumb  driven  cattle" 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  such  men  as  now 
control  Venezuela,  or  the  people  of  Germany  and  other 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  better 
South  American  republics,  like  Chile,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Brazil,  and  others,  whose  interests,  aspirations, 
ideals,  and  feelings  are  so  much  more  closely  akin  to  our 
own. 

Occasionally,  too,  there  have  arisen  plaintive  ^declara- 
tions  that  the  Emperor  does  not  love  the  United  States  or 
admire  its  institutions.  As  to  that  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  anything  showing  dislike  to  our  country ;  but,  after  all, 
he  is  a  free  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  international  law 
or  international  comity  requiring  him  to  love  the  United 
States ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  respects  what  is  respectable 
in  our  government  and  people,  and  we  may  fairly  allow 
to.  him  his  opinion  on  sundry  noxious  and  nauseous  de- 
velopments among  us  which  we  hope  may  prove  tempo- 
rary. As  to  admiring  our  institutions,  he  is  probably  not 
fascinated  by  our  lax  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
which  leaves  at  large  more  unpunished  criminals,  and  es- 
pecially murderers,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  save,  possibly,  some  district^ 
of  lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  probably  does  not  admire 
Tammany  Hall  or  the  Philadelphia  Ring,  and  has  his  own 
opinion  of  cities  which  submit  to  such  tyranny;  quite 
likely  he  has  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  the  reck- 
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less  waste  and  sordid  jobbery  recently  revealed  at  St. 
Louis  and  Minneapolis;  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  admires  some  of  the  speeches  on  national  affairs 
made  for  the  *  *  Buncombe  district ' '  and  the  galleries ;  but 
tliat  he  admires  and  respects  the  men  in  the  United  States 
who  do  things  worth  doing,  and  say  things  worth  saying ; 
that  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  those  features  of  our  policy, 
or  achievements  of  our  people,  which  are  to  our  credit; 
^  that  he  enjoys  the  best  of  our  literature ;  that  he  respects 
every  true  American  soldier  and  sailor,  every  American 
statesman  or  scholar  or  writer  or  worker  of  any  sort  who 
really  accomplishes  anything  for  our  country,  is  certain. 
To  sum  up  his  position  in  contemporary  history:  As 
the  German  nation  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  in- 
dividual and  national  character  in  obedience  to  resistless 
inner  forces  and  to  its  environment,  so  out  of  the  medley 
of  imperial  and  royal  Hohenstaufens,  Hapsburgs,  Wit- 
telsbachs,  Wettins,  Guelphs,  and  the  like,  have  arisen,  as 
by  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  Hohenzollerns.  These 
have  given  to  the  world  various  strong  types,  and  espe- 
cially such  as  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  II,  and  Wil- 
liam I.  Mainly  under  them  and  under  men  trained  or 
selected  by  them,  Germany,  from  a  great  confused  mass 
of  warriors  and  thinkers  and  workers,  militant  at  cross- 
purposes,  wearing  themselves  out  in  vain  struggles,  and 
preyed  upon  by  malevolent  neighbors,  has  become  a  great 
power  in  arms,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature ;  a  fortress 
of  high  thought;  a  guardian  of  civilization;  the  natural 
ally  of  every  nation  which  seeks  the  better  development 
of  humanity.  And  the  young  monarch  who  is  now  at 
its  head—original,  yet  studious  of  the  great  men  and 
deeds  of  the  past ;  brave,  yet  conciliatory ;  never  allowing 
the  mail-clad  fist  to  become  unnerved,  but  none  the  less 
devoted  to  the  conquests  of  peace;  standing  firmly  on 
realities,  but -with  a  steady  vision  of  ideals— seems  likely 
to  add  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  those  who,  as  leaders 
of  Germany,  have  advanced  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

AS  PRESIDENT   OF   THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT   THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF   THE  HAGUE :  1-1899 

ON  the  24th  of  August,  1898,  the  Russian  Governinent 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II, 
a  conference  which  should  seek  to  arrest  the  constantly 
increasing  development  of  armaments  and  thus  contribute 
to  a  durable  peace ;  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  1899,  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Count  Mouravieff,  having 
received  favorable  answers  to  this  proposal,  sent  forth  a 
circular  indicating  the  Russian  view  as  to  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. As  to  the  place  of  meeting,  there  were  obvious 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
greater  powers.  As  to  Switzerland,  the  number  of  an- 
archists and  nihilists  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  by  one  of  them 
shortly  before,  at  Geneva,  in  broad  daylight,  had  thrown 
discredit  over  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  Government  to 
guarantee  safety  to  the  conference ;  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment therefore  proposed  that  its  sessions  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  the  opening  was  fixed 
for  the  18th  of  May. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  misunderstanding  through- 
out the  world  as  to  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  really 
proposed.  Far  and  near  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he 
desired  a  general  disarmament,  and  this  legend  spread 
rapidly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  neither  his  pro- 
posal nor  his  purpose ;  the  measures  he  suggested  being 
designed  *  *  to  put  an  end  to  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
velopment of  armaments.'' 

At  the  outset  I  was  skeptical  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
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What  I  had  seen  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  during  my  stay 
in  Russia  had  not  encouraged  me  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  the  breadth  of  view  or  the  strength  of  purpose  to 
carry  out  the  vast  reforms  which  thinking  men  hoped  for. 
I  recalled  our  conversation  at  my  reception  as  minister, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  he  showed  himself  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  starving  condition  of  the  peasantry  throughout 
large  districts  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.*  That  he 
was  a  kindly  man,  wishing  in  a  languid  way  the  good 
of  his  country,  could  not  be  doubted ;  but  the  indiflFerence 
to  everything  about  him  evident  in  all  his  actions,  his  lack 
of  force  even  in  the  simplest  eiforts  for  the  improvement 
of  his  people,  and,  above  all,  his  yielding  to  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  his  treatment  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Fin- 
land, did  not  encourage  me  to  believe  that  he  would  lead  a 
movement  against  the  enormous  power  of  the  military 
party  in  his  vast  empire.  On  this  account,  when  the 
American  newspapers  prophesied  that  I  was  to  be  one  of 
the  delegates,  my  feelings  were  strongly  against  accepting 
any  such  post.  But  in  due  time  the  tender  of  it  came  in  a 
way  very  different  from  anything  I  had  anticipated: 
President  McKinley  cabled  a  personal  request  that  I  ac- 
cept a  position  on  the  delegation,  and  private  letters  from 
very  dear  friends,  in  whose  good  judgment  I  had  confi- 
dence, gave  excellent  reasons  for  my  doing  so.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  names  of  my  colleagues,  and  this  led 
me  to  feel  that  the  delegation  was  to  be  placed  on  a  higher 
plane  than  I  had  expected.  In  the  order  named  by  the 
President,  they  were  as  follows :  Andrew  D.  Wliite ;  Seth 
Low,  President  of  Columbia  University;  Stanford  Newel, 
Minister  at  The  Hague;  Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United 
States  navy;  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  army;  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Holls  as  secretary.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
accepted. 

Soon  came  evidences  of  an  interest  in  the  conference 
moTf\   earnest   and  wide-spread   than   anything   I   had 

^See  account  of  thiR  converBation  in  "My  Mission  to  Bussia," 

Chapter  XXXIII,  pp.  9-10. 
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dreamed.  Books,  documents,  letters,  wise  and  unwise, 
thoughtful  and  orankish,  shrewd  and  childish,  poured  in 
upon  me ;  in  all  classes  of  society  there  seemed  ferment- 
ing a  mixture  of  hope  and  doubt ;  even  the  German  Em- 
peror apparently  felt  it,  for  shortly  there  came  an  invita- 
tion to  the  palace,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  approaching  con- 
ference. Of  our  conversation,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
intei-views  at  this  period,  I  speak  elsewhere. 

On  the  16th  of  May  I  left  Berlin,  and  arrived  late  in 
the  evening  at  The  Hague.  As  every  day's  doings  were 
entered  in  my  diary,  it  seems  best  to  give- an  account 
of  this  part  of  my  life  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  it. 

May  17  y  1899. 

This  morning,  on  going  out  of  our  hotel,  the  Oude 
Doelen,  I  found  that  since  my  former  visit,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  there  had  been  little  apparent  change.  It  is 
the  same  old  town,  quiet,  picturesque,  fuU  of  historical 
monuments  and  art  treasures.  This  hotel  and  the  neigh- 
boring streets  had  been  decorated  with  the  flags  of  va- 
rious nations,  including  our  own,  and  crowds  were  assem- 
bled under  our  windows  and  in  the  public  places.  The 
hotel  is  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  city 
architecturally  and  historically,  and  is  itself  interesting 
from  both  points  of  view.  It  has  been  a  hostelry  ever 
since  the  middle  ages,  and  over  the  main  entrance  a  tablet 
indicates  rebuilding  in  1625.  Connected  with  it  by  in-, 
terior  passages  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  were 
once  private  residences,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
of  these  has  been  engaged  for  us.  Fortunately  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  has  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  and  when  I  wrote  him,  some  weeks  ago,  on 
the  importance  of  proper  quarters  being  secured  for  us, 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  matter,  giving  full  powers  to 
the  minister  here  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  subject 
to  my  approval.  The  result  is  that  we  are  quite  as  well 
provided  for  as  any  other  delegation  at  the  conference. 
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In  the  afternoon  our  delegation  met  at  the  house  of 
the  American  minister  and  was  duly  organized.  Al- 
though named  by  the  President  first  in  the  list  of  dele- 
gates, I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  chairmanship 
entirely  to  my  associates,  and  they  now  unanimously 
elected  me  as  their  President. 

The  instructions  from  the  State  Department  were  then 
read.    These  were,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

The  first  article  of  the  Russian  proposals,  relating  to 
the  non-augmentation  of  land  and  sea  forces,  is  so  inap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  at  present  that  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  leave  the  initiative,  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
representatives  of  those  powers  to  which  it  may  properly 
apply. 

As  regards  the  articles  relating  to  the  non-employment 
of  new  firearms,  explosives,  and  other  destructive  agen- 
cies, the  restricted  use  of  the  existing  instruments  of  de- 
struction, and  the  prohibition  of  certain  contrivances  em- 
ployed in  naval  warfare,  it  seems  to  the  department  that 
they  are  lacking  in  practicability  and  that  the  discussion 
of  these  articles  would  probably  provoke  divergency 
rather  than  unanimity  of  view.  The  secretary  goes  on 
to  say  that  **it  is  doubtful  if  wars  will  be  diminished 
by  rendering  them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain 
lesson  of  history  that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been 
longer  protracted  as  the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  war 
have  increased.  The  expediency  of  restraining  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  people  in  the  direction  of  devis- 
ing means  of  defense  is  by  no  means  clear,  and,  con- 
sidering the  temptations  to  which  men  and  nations  may 
be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict,  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
international  agreement  of  this  nature  would  prove 
effective. '  ^ 

As  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  aiming,  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  to  succor  those  who  by  the 
chance  of  battle  have  been  rendered  helpless,  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  those  whose 
mission  is  purely  one  of  peace  and  beneficence,  we  are  in- 
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sbructed  that  any  practicable  proposals  should  receive 
our  earnest  support. 

On  the  eighth  article,  which  proposes  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  ''good  offices,  mediation,  and  arbitration,"  the 
secretary  dwells  with  much  force,  and  finally  says :  * '  The 
proposal  of  the  conference  promises  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity thus  far  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for 
initiating  a  series  of  negotiations  that  may  lead  to  im- 
portant practical  results."  The  delegation  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  propose,  at  an  opportune  moment,  a  plan  for 
an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  which  is  annexed 
to  the  instructions,  and  to  use  their  influence  in  the  con- 
ference to  procure  the  adoption  of  its  substance. 

And,  finally,  we  are  instructed  to  propose  to  the  confer- 
ence the  principle  of  extending  to  strictly  private  prop- 
erty at  sea  the  immunity  from  destruction  or  capture  by 
belligerent  powers  analogous  to  that  which  such  property 
already  enjoys  on  land,  and.  to  endeavor  to  have  this 
principle  incorporated  in  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations.  A  well-drawn  historical  resume  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  question  of  arbitration  thus  far 
is  added,  and  a  historical  summary  of  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  hitherto,  regarding  the  exemption  of  pri- 
vate property  at  sea  from  seizure  during  war. 

The  document  of  most  immediate  importance  is  the 
plan  furnished  us  for  international  arbitration.  Its  main 
features  are  as  follows : 

First,  a  tribunal  ''composed  of  judges  chosen,  on  ac- 
count of  their  personal  integrity  and  learning  in  inter- 
national law,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  highest 
court  now  existing  in  each  of  the  adhering  states,  one 
from  each  sovereign  state  participating  in  the  treaty, 
who  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
by  the  same  body. ' ' 

Secondly,  the  tribunal  to  meet  for  organization  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  nine  powers;  to  organize  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent court,  with  such  officers  as  may  be  found  neces- 
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sary,  and  to  fix  its  own  place  of  session  and  rules  of 
procedure. 

The  third  article  provides  that  *  *  the  contracting  nations 
will  mutually  agree  to  submit  to  the  international  tri- 
bunal all  questions  of  disagreement  between  them,  ex- 
cepting such  as  may  relate  to  or  involve  their  political 
independence  or  territorial  integrity. ' ' 

The  fifth  article  runs  as  follows:  **A  bench  of  judges 
for  each  particular  case  shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
three  nor  more  than  seven,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
appointed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  tribunal,  and 
shall  not  include  any  member  who  is  either  a  native,  sub- 
ject, or  citizen  of  the  state  whose  interests  are  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  case." 

The  sixth  article  provides  that  the  general  expenses 
of  the  tribunal  be  divided  equally  among  the  adherent 
powers ;  but  that  those  arising  from  each  particular  case 
be  provided  for  as  may  be  directed  by  the  tribunal ;  also 
that  non-adherent  states  may  bring  their  cases  before  it, 
on  condition  of  the  mutual  agreement  that  the  state 
against  which  judgment  shall  be  found  shall  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  judgment,  the  expenses  of  the  adjudication. 

The  seventh  article  makes  provision  for  an  appeal, 
within  three  months  after  the  notification  of  the  decision, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  that  the  judgment  contains 
a  substantial  error  of  fact  or  law. 

The  eighth  and  final  article  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  become  operative  when  nine  sovereign  states,  where- 
of at  least  six  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  conference  of 
The  Hague,  shall  have  ratified  its  provisions. 

It  turns  out  that  ours  is  the  only  delegation  which  has 
anything  like  a  full  and  carefully  adjusted  plan  for  a 
court  of  arbitration.  The  English  delegation,  though 
evidently  exceedingly  desirous  that  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion be  adopted,  has  come  without  anything  definitely 
drawn.  The  Russians  have  a  scheme ;  but,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  there  is  no  provision  in  it  for  a  permanent 
court- 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  assemblage  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  at  a  reception  given  by  Jonk- 
heer  van  Karnebeek,  formerly  Dutch  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  now  first  delegate  from  the  Netherlands  to 
the  conference.  It  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  made  many 
interesting  acquaintances ;  but,  probably,  since  the  world 
began,  never  has  so  large  a  body  come  together  in  a  spirit 
of  more  hopeless  skepticism  as  to  any  good  result*  Though 
no  one  gives  loud  utterance  to  this  feeling,  it  is  none  the 
less  deep.  Of  course,  among  all  these  delegates  acquainted 
with  public  men  and  measures  in  Europe,  there  is  con- 
siderable distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Russia;  and,  nat- 
urally, the  weakness  of  the  Russian  Emperor  is  well  un- 
derstood, though  all  are  reticent  regarding  it.  The  only 
open  utterances  are  those  attributed  to  one  or  two  of  the 
older  European  diplomatists,  who  lament  being  sent  on  an 
en-and  which  they  fear  is  to  be  fruitless.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  bewailed  this  mission  as  a  sad  ending 
to  his  public  services,  and  to  have  declared  that  as  he 
had  led  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  its 
sovereign,  his  family  might  well  look  upon  his  career  as 
honorable ;  but  that  now  he  is  probably  doomed  to  crown 
it  with  an  open  failure. 

May  18. 

At  two  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  conference  held  its 
open  session  at  the  *  *  House  in  the  Wood. ' '  The  building 
is  most  interesting,  presenting  as  it  does  the  art  and 
general  ideas  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it 
is  full  of  historical  associations,  and  the  groves  and  gar- 
dens about  it  are  delightful.  The  walls  and  dome  of  the 
great  central  hall  are  covered  with  immense  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Rubens,  mainly  by  his  pupils ;  and,  of  these, 
one  over  the  front  entrance  represents  Peace  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  bearing  various  symbols  and,  appa- 
rently, entering  the  hall.  To  this  M.  de  Beaufort,  our 
honorary  president,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  made  a  graceful  allusion  in  his  opening  speech. 
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expressing  the  hope  that  Peace,  having  entered  the  hall, 
would  go  forth  bearing  blessings  to  the  world.  Another 
representation,  which  covers  one  immense  wall,  is  a  glori^ 
fication  of  various  princes  of  Orange :  it  is  in  full  front  of 
me,  as  I  sit,  the  Peace  fresco  being  visible  at  my  left,  and 
a  lovely  view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  water  beyt)nd, 
through  the  windows  at  my  right. 

The  ** House  in  the  Wood''  was  built  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
the  grandmother  of  William  III  of  England.  The  central 
hall  under  the  dome,  above  referred  to,  is  now  filled  up 
with  seats  and  desks,  covered  with  green  cloth,  very  neat 
and  practical,  and  mainly  arranged  like  those  in  an  Eng- 
lish college  chapel.  Good  fortune  has  given  me  one  of  the 
two  best  seats  in  the  house ;  it  being  directly  in  front  of  the 
secretaries,  who  are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  just  below 
the  desk  of  the  president;  at  my  left  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation,  and  facing  me,  across  the  central 
aisle,  is  Count  Miinster,  at  the  head  of  the  German  dele- 
gation. This  piece  of  good  luck  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  seated  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  our  countries, 
beginning  with  AUemaffne,  continuing  with  AmSrique, 
and  so  on  down  the  alphabet. 

The  other  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  exceedingly 
handsome,  with  superb  Japanese  and  Chinese  hangings^ 
wrought  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  fit  the 
spaces  they  occupy;  on  all  sides  are  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  bronzes,  ivory  oarv-^ 
ings,  lacquer-work,  and  the  like:  these  rooms  are  given 
up  to  the  committees  into  which  the  whole  body  is  divided. 
Up-stairs  is  a  dining-hall  in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment serves,  every  working-day,  a  most  bounteous  luiich 
to  us  all,  and  at  this  there  is  much  opportunity  for  in- 
formal discussion.  Near  the  main  hall  is  a  sumptuous 
saloon,  hung  round  with  interesting  portraits,  one  of  them 
being  an  admirable  likeness  of  Motley  the  historian,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Queen,  and  frequently  hei* 

guest  in  this  palace. 
n.— 17 
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Our  first  session  was  very  interesting;  the  speech  by 
the  honorary  president,  M.  de  Beaufort,  above  referred 
to,  was  in  every  way  admirable,  and  that  by  the  presi- 
dent, M.  de  Staal,  thoroughly  good.  The  latter  is  the 
Bussian  ambassador  to  London ;  I  had  already  met  him 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  found  him  interesting  and  agree- 
able. He  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatists  of 
this  epoch;  but  he  is  evidently  without  much  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  and  duly  answered. 

May  19. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of 
the  hotel,  the  presidents  of  delegations  met  to  decide  on 
a  plan  of  organization  and  work ;  and,  sitting  among  them, 
I  first  began  to  have  some  hopes  of  a  good  result.  Still, 
at  the  outset,  the  prospect  was  much  beclouded.  Though 
a  very  considerable  number  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
in  Europe  were  present,  our  deliberations  appeared,  for 
a  time,  a  hopeless  chaos :  the  unf amiliarity  of  our  presi- 
dent, Baron  de  Staal,  with  parliamentary  usages  seemed 
likely  to  become  embarrassing;  but  sundry  statesmen, 
more  experienced  in  such  matters,  began  drawing  toge- 
ther, and  were  soon  elaborating  a  scheme  to  be  presented 
to  the  entire  conference.  It  divided  all  the  subjects  named 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  among  three  great  commit- 
tees, the  most  important  being  that  on  **  Arbitration.  ^  * 
The  choice  of  representatives  on  these  from  our  dele- 
gation was  made,  and  an  ex-officio  membership  of  all 
three  falls  to  me. 

Li  the  course  of  the  day  I  met  and  talked  with  various 
interesting  men,  among  them  Count  Nigra,  formerly  Ca- 
vour's  private  secretary  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III,  where  he  accomplished  s^  much  for  Italian 
unity;  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington;  and  M.  Bernaert,  president  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber.    In  the  evening,  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Beaufort,  I  made  fur- 
ther acquaintances  and  had  instructive  conversations. 

In  addition  to  the  strict  duties  of  the  conference,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  mass  of  social  business,  with  no  end  of 
visits,  calls,  and  special  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  social 
functions,  on  a  large  scale,  at  the  houses  of  sundry  min- 
isters and  oflBcials ;  but  these,  of  course,  have  their  prac- 
tical uses. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  showing  itself  princely  in 
various  ways,  making  every  provision  for  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

In  general,  I  am  considerably  encouraged.  The  skep- 
tical feeling  with  which  we  came  together  seems  now 
passing  away;  the  recent  speech  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam at  Wiesbaden  has  aroused  new  hopes  of  a  fairly 
good  chance  for  arbitration,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  promise 
made  me  just  before  I  left  Berlin  by  Baron  von  Billow, 
that  the  German  delegation  should  cooperate  thoroughly 
with  our  own,  is  to  be  redeemed.  That  delegation  assures 
us  that  it  is  instructed  to  stand  by  us  as  far  as  possible 
on  all  the  principal  questions.  It  forms  a  really  fine  body, 
its  head  being  Count  Miinster,  whom  I  have  already  found 
very  agreeable  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  its  main  author- 
ity in  the  law  of  nations  being  Professor  Zorn,  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg;  but,  curiously  enough,  as  if 
by  a  whim,  the  next  man  on  its  list  is  Professor  Baron 
von  Stengel  of  Munich,  who  has  written  a  book  against 
arbitration ;  and  next  to  him  comes  Colonel  Schwartzhoff , 
said  to  be  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  in  military  mat- 
ters, but  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Russian  pro- 
posals. 

As  to  arbitration,  we  cannot  make  it  compulsory,  as  so 
many  very  good  people  wish ;  it  is  clear  that  no  power  here 
would  agree  to  that ;  but  even  to  provide  regular  machin- 
ery for  arbitration,  constantly  in  the  sight  of  all  nations, 
and  always  ready  for  use,  would  be  a  great  gain. 

As  to  disarmament,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  effective  can 
be  done  ut  present.    The  Geneva  rules  for  tiae  better  care 
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of  the  wounded  on  land  will  certainly  be  improved  and 
extended  to  warfare  on  sea,  and  the  laws  of  w^r  will 
doubtless  be  improved  and  given  stronger  sanction. 

Whether  we  can  get  our  proposals  as  to  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas  before  the  conference  is  uncertain ; 
but  I  think  we  can.  Our  hopes  are  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  seem  admissible  under  one  heading  of  the  Mou- 
ravieff  circular.  There  is,  of  course,  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  leading  members  to  exclude  rigorously 
everything  not  provided  for  in  the  original  programnie, 
and  this  is  only  right ;  for,  otherwise,  we  might  spend  years 
in  fruitless  discussion.  The  Armenians,  for  example,  are 
pressing  us  to  make  a  strong  declaration  in  their  behalf. 
Poland  is  also  here  with  proposals  even  more  inflam- 
matory; so  are  the  Finlanders;  and  so  are  the  South  Af- 
rican Boers.  Their  proposals,  if  admitted,  would  simply 
be  bombshells  sure  to  blow  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  out  of  the  conference  and  bring  everything  to 
naught.  Already  pessimists  outside  are  prophesying  that 
on  account  of  these  questions  we  are  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

The  peace  people  of  all  nations,  including  our  own,  are 
here  in  great  force.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  from 
one  of  them  to  lunch  with  a  party  of  like  mind,  including 
Baroness  von  Suttner,  who  has  written  a  brilliant  book, 
**Die  Waff  en  Nieder,"  of  which  the  moral  is  that  all 
nations  shall  immediately  throw  down  their  arms.  Mr. 
Stead  is  also  here,  vigorous  as  usual,  full  of  curious 
information,  and  abounding  in  suggestions. 

There  was  a  report,  on  our  arriving,  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  representatives  are  instructed  to  do  everything 
to  bring  the*  conference  iilto  discredit^  but  this  is  now 
denied.  It  is  said  that  their  programme  is  changed,  and 
things  look  like  it  On  the  whole,  though  no  one  is  san- 
guine, there  is  more  hope. 

May  21. 

In  the  morning  went  with  Dr.  Holls  to  a  Whitsunday 
service  at  the  great  old  church  here.    There  was  a  crowd. 
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impressive  chorals,  and  a  sermon  at  least  an  hour  long«. 
At  our  request,  we  were  given  admirable  places  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  sat  at  the  side  of  the  organist  as  he  man- 
aged that  noble  instrument.  It  was  sublime.  After  the 
closing  voluntary  Holls  played  remarkably  well. 

To  me  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  service  was 
a  very  earnest  prayer  made  by  the  clergyman  for  the 
conference.  During  the  afternoon  we  also  visited  the  old 
prison  near  the  Vijver,  where  the  De  Witts  and  other 
eminent  prisoners  of  state  were  confined^  and  in  front 
of  which  the  former  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
Sadly  interesting  was  a  collection  of  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, which  had  the  effect  of  making  me  better  satisfied 
with  our  own  times  than  I  sometimes  am. 

In  the  evening,  with  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  the 
Dean  of  Ely,  his  guest,  to  an  exceedingly  pleasant  ^  *  tea ' ' 
at  the  house  of  Baroness  Gravensteen,  and  met  a  number 
of  interesting  people,  among  them  a  kindly  old  gentle- 
man who  began  diplomatic  life  as  a, British  attache  at 
Washington  in  the  days  of  Webster  and  Clay^  and  gave 
me  interesting  accounts  of  them. 

The  queer  letters  and  crankish  proposals  which  come 
in  every  day  are  amazing.  I  have  just  added  to  my  col- 
lection of  diplomatic  curiosities  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  a  Democratic  paper  in  southiem  Illinois,  addressed  to 
me  as  ambassador  at  Mayence^  which  he  evidently  takes 
to  be  the  capital  of  Germany,  asking  me  to  look  after  a 
great  party  of  Western  newspaper  men  who  are  to.  go 
up  the  Rhine  this  summer  aud  make  a  brief  stay  in  the 
above-named  capital  of  the  empire.  I  also  receive  very 
many  letters  of  introdudioin,  which  of  course  niake  large 
demands  upon  my  time.  The  number  of  epistles,  also, 
which  come  in  from  public  meetings  in  large  and  small 
American  town^  is  very  great,  some  evidently  repre- 
senting no  persons  other  than  the  writers.  As  I  write  the 
above,  I  open  mechanically  a  letter  from  a  peace  meeting 
assembled  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  composed  of  ^  *  Roger- 
ine  Quakers^';  but  what  a  **Rogerine  Quaker"  is  I  know 
not.    Some  of  these  letters  are  touching,  and  some  have 
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a  comic  side.    A  very  good  one  comes  from  May  Wright 
Sewall ;  would  that  all  the  others  were  as  thoughtful  1 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Quakers  are  out  in  full 
force.  We  have  been  answering  by  cable  some  of  the 
most  important  communications  sent  us  from  America; 
the  others  we  shall  try  to  acknowledge  by  mail,  though 
they  are  so  numerous  that  I  begin  to  despair  of  this. 
If  these  good  people  only  knew  how  all  this  distracts  us 
from  the  work  which  we  have  at  heart  as  much  as  they, 
we  should  get  considerably  more  time  to  think  upon  the 
problems  before  us. 

May  22. 

In  the  afternoon  came  M.  de  Bloch,  the  great  publicist, 
who  has  written  four  enormous  volumes  on  war  in  mod- 
ern times,  sunamaries  of  which,  in  the  newspapers,  are 
said  to  have  converted  the  young  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
peace  ideas,  and  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  call- 
ing the  conference  together.  I  found  him  interesting,  full 
of  ideas,  and  devoted  most  earnestly  to  a  theory  that 
militarism  is  gradually  impoverishing  all  modern  states, 
and  that  the  next  European  war  will  pauperize  most  of 
them. 

Just  afterward  Count  Welsersheimb,  president  of  the 
Austrian  delegation,  called,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
know  the  line  we  are  to  take.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
we  are  instructed  to  present  a  plan  of  arbitration,  and 
to  urge  a  resolution  in  favor  of  exempting  private  prop- 
erty, not  contraband  of  war,  from  seizure  on  the  high 
seas;  that  we  are  ready  to  go  to  the  full  length  in  im- 
proving the  laws  of  war,  and  in  extending  the  Geneva 
rules  to  maritime  warfare;  but  that  we  look  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  armaments  as  relating  wholly  to  Europe, 
no  part  of  it  being  applicable  to  the  United  States. 

As  he  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  our  contention  re- 
garding private  property  on  the  high  seas,  but  fearful 
that  Russia  and  England,  under  a  strict  construction  of 
the  rules,  would  not  permit  the  subject  to  be  introduced, 
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I  pointed  out  to  him  certain  clauses  in  the  Mouravieif 
circular  which  showed  that  it  was  entirely  admissible. 

Mdy  23. 

In  the  morning  came  a  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation on  the  subject  of  telegraphing  Washington  for 
further  instructions.  We  find  that  some  of  the  details 
in  our  present  instructions  are  likely  to  wreck  our  pro- 
posals, and  there  is  a  fear  among  us  that,  by  following 
too  closely  the  plan  laid  down  for  us  at  Washington,  we 
may  run  full  in  the  face  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  question  whether  our  people  will  be  willing 
to  have  matters  of  difference  between  South  American 
States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  a  South  Ameri- 
can State,  or  between  European  and  South  American 
States,  submitted  to  an  arbitration  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  judges  are  subjects  of  European  powers.  Various 
drafts  of  a  telegram  were  made,  but  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

At  ten  the  heads  of  delegations  met  and  considered  a 
plan  of  organizing  the  various  committees,  and  the  list 
was  read.  Each  of  the  three  great  committees  to  which 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Mouravieff  circular  are  as- 
signed was  given  a  president,  vice-president,  and  two  hon- 
orary presidents.  The  first  of  these  committees  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  preliminary  discussion  of  those  articles 
in  the  Mouravieff  circular  concerning  the  non-augmen- 
tation of  armies  and  the  limitation  in  the  use  of  new 
explosives  and  of  especially  destructive  weapons.  The 
second  committee  has  for  its  subject  the  discussion  of  hu- 
manitarian reforms— namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  1864  to  maritime 
warfare,  the  neutralization  of  vessels  charged  with  saving 
the  wounded  during  maritime  combats,  and  the  revision 
of  the  declaration  concerning  customs  of  war  elaborated 
in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  never 
yet  been  ratified.  The  third  committee  has  charge  of 
the  subject  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like. 
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The  president  of  the  first  committee  is  M.  Bemaert,  a 
leading  statesman  of  Belgium,  who  has  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent impression  on  me  from  the  first*;  and  the  two  hon- 
orary presidents  are  Count  Miinster,  German  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  myself. 

The  president  of  the  second  committee  is  M.  de  Martens, 
the  eminent  Russian  authority  on  international  law;  and 
the  two  honorary  presidents.  Count  Welsersheimb  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  from  Spain. 

The  third  committee  receives  as  its  president  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  has  held  various  eminent  positions  in 
France ;  the  honorary  presidents  being  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington. 

There  was  much  discussion  and  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  on  many  points,  but  the  main  breeze  sprang 
up  regarding  the  publicity  of  our  doings.  An  admirable 
speech  was  made  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  is  a  son  of  my 
former  Swedish  colleague  at  Berlin,  has  held  various 
important  positions  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  has 
written  an  admirable  history  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, and  is  now  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome.  He 
spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  considerable  latitude  in  com- 
munications to  the  press  from  the  authorities  of  the  con- 
ference; but  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  of  the 
older  men,  even  of  those  from  constitutional  states, 
seemed  to  second  the  idea  of  Russia,— that  communica- 
tions to  the  press  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  com- 
prising merely  the  external  affairs  of  the  conference.  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  view  will  get  us  into  trouble ;  but 
it  cannot  be  helped  at  present. 

May  24. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  begun  some  reaction 
from  the  hopes  indulged  shortly  after  the  conference 
came  together.  At  our  arrival  there  was  general  ske^ 
ticism;  shortly  afterward,  and  especially  when  the  or- 
ganization of  the  arbitration  committee  was  seen  to  be 
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$0  good^  there  came  a  great  growth  of  hope ;  now  comes 
the  usua^  falling  back  of  many.  But  I  trust  that  this  will 
not  be  permanent.  Yesterday  there  was  some  talk  which, 
though  quiet,  was  none  the  less  bitter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  purpose  of  Russia  in  calling  the  conference  is  only 
to  secure  time  for  strengthening  her  armaments ;  that  she 
was  never  increasing  her  forces  at  a  greater  rate,  es- 
pecially in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  empire  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  never  intriguing  niore  vigorously  in 
all  directions.  To  one  who  stated  this  to  me  my  answer 
simply  .was  that  bad  faith  to  this  extent  on  the  part  of 
Russia  is  most  unlikely,  if  not  impossible ;  that  it  would 
hand  down  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to  the  eternal 
execration  and  contempt  of  mankind;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  our  duty  is  clear :  to  go  on  and  do  the  best  we  can ; 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration ; 
and  to  take  measures  for  diminishing  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing in  war. 

Meeting  Count  Miinster,  who,  after  M.  de  Staal,  is  very 
generally  considered  the  most  important  personage  here, 
we  discussed  the  subject  of  arbitration.  To  my  great  re- 
gret, I  found  him  entirely  opposed  to  it,  or,  at  least,  en- 
tirely opposed  to  any  well-developed  plan.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  oppose  a  moderate  plan  for  voluntary 
arbitration,  but  he  insisted  that  arbitration  must  be  in- 
jurious to  Germany;  that  Germany  is  prepared  for  war 
as  no  other  country  is  or  can  be;  that  she  can  mobilize 
her  army  in  ten  days;  and  that  neither  France,  Russia, 
nor  any  other  power  can  do  this.  Arbitration,  he  said, 
would  simply  give  rival  powers  time  to  put  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  would  therefore  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  Germany. 

Later  came  another  disappointment.  M.  de  Martens, 
having  read  the  memorandum  which  I  left  with  him  yes- 
terday  on  the  subject  of  exempting  private  property,  not 
contraband  of  war,  fromi  seizure  upon  the  high  seas, 
called,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  impossible,  under  any 
just  construction  of  the  Mouravieff  programme,  to  bring 
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the  subject  before  the  second  committee  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do;  that  Russia  would  feel  obliged  to  oppose  its  in- 
troduction ;  and  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  powers,  would  do  the  same.  This 
was  rather  trying,  for  I  had  especially  desired  to  press 
this  long-desired  improvement  in  international  law;  and 
I  showed  him  how  persistent  the  United  States  had  been 
as  regards  this  subject  throughout  our  whole  history, 
how  earnest  the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  in  press- 
ing it  now,  and  how  our  delegation  are  bound,  under  our 
instructions,  to  bring  it  before  the  conference.  I  insisted 
that  we  should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
it,  even  if  it  were  afterward  declared  out  of  order.  To 
this  he  demurred,  saying  that  he  feared  it  would  arouse 
unpleasant  debate.  I  then  suggested  that  the  paper  be 
publicly  submitted  to  our  whole  body  for  special  reference 
to  a  future  conference,  and  this  he  took  into  consideration. 
Under  other  circumstances,  I  would  have  made  a  struggle 
in  the  conomittee  and,  indeed,  in  the  open  session  of  the 
full  conference ;  but  it  is  clear  that  what  we  are  sent  here 
for  is,  above  all,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  arbitration,  and 
that  anything  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this,  by  provok- 
ing ill-feeling  or  prolonging  discussion  6n  other  points, 
will  diminish  our  chances  of  obtaining  what  the  whole 
world  so  earnestly  desires. 

During  the  day  our  American  delegation  held  two  ses- 
sions; and,  as  a  result,  a  telegram  of  considerable  length 
to  the  State  Department  was  elaborated,  asking  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  new  section  in  our  original  in- 
structions regarding  an  arbitration  tribunal,  and  to  be 
allowed  liberty  to  make  changes  in  minor  points,  as  the 
development  of  opinion  in  the  conference  may  demand. 
The  substitute  which  we  suggested  referred  especially  to 
the  clash  between  the  original  instructions  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  send  the  despatch ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  best,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  five,  the  presidents  of  all  the  dele* 
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gations  went  to  the  palace,  by  appointment,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  young  Queen  and  to  the  Queen-mother.  The 
former  is  exceedingly  modest,  pretty,  and  pleasant;  and 
as  she  came  into  the  room,  about  which  were  ranged  that 
line  of  solemn,  elderly  men,  it  seemed  almost  pathetic. 
She  was  evidently  timid,  and  it  was,  at  first,  hard  work 
for  her ;  but  she  got  along  well  with  Count  Miinster,  and 
when  she  came  to  me  I  soon  brought  the  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  *  *  House  in  the  Wood ' '  by  thank- 
ing her  for  the  pains  her  government  had  taken  in  pro- 
viding so  beautiful  a  place  for  us.  This  new  topic  seemed 
to  please  her,  and  we  had  quite  a  long  talk  upon  it;  she 
speaking  of  her  visits  to  the  parTc,  for  skating  and  the 
like,  and  I  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  views  in  the  park.  Then  the  delegates,  going  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen-mother,  went  through  a  similar 
formality  with  her.  She  is  very  stout,  but  fine-looking, 
with  a  kindly  face  and  manner.  Both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter spoke,  with  perfect  ease,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
English,  and  how  many  other  languages  I  know  not.  The 
young  Queen  was  very  simply  dressed,  like  any  other 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  except  that  she  had  a  triple 
row  of  large  pearls  about  her  neck.  In  the  evening,  at 
9.30,  the  entire  delegations  were  received  at  a  great 
presentation  and  ball.  The  music  was  very  fine,  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the  fact  that,  as  the 
palace  was  built  under  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense, 
the  main  rooms  were  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  style 
Empire^  not  only  in  their  decorations,  but  in  their  fur- 
niture and  accessories, — clocks,  vases,  candelabra,  and 
the  like.  I  have  never  seen  that  style,  formerly  so  de- 
spised, but  now  so  fashionable,  developed  as  fully. 

After  the  presentation  I  met  Sir  John  Fisher,  one  of 
the  English  delegates,  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  and 
found  him  very  intelligent.  He  said  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly for  peace,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  so,  since 
he  knew  something  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  appears 
that  in  one  of  the  recent  struggles  in  China  he  went 
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ashore  with  eleven  hundred  men  and  returned  with  only 
ahout  five  hundred ;  but,  to  my  regret,  I  found  him  using 
the  same  argument  as  regards  the  sea  that  Count  Monster 
had  made  regarding  the  land.  He  said  that  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  was  and  would  remain  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete preparation  for  war ;  that  a  vast  deal  depended  on 
prompt  action  by  the  navy ;  and  that  the  truce  afforded  by 
arbitration  proceedings  would  give  other  iK)wers  time, 
which  they  would  otherwise  not  have,  to  put  themselves 
into  complete  readiness.  He  seemed  uncertain  whether 
it  was  best  for  Great  Britain,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  support  a  thoroughgoing  plan  of  arbitration;  but, 
on  the  whole,  seemed  inclined  to  try  it  to  some  extent. 
Clearly  what  Great  Britain  wants  is  a  permanent  system 
of  arbitration  with  the  United  States;  but  she  does  not 
care  much,  I  think,  for  such  a  provision  as  regards  other 
powers. 

There  is  considerable  curiosity  among  leading  mem- 
bers to  know  what  the  United  States  really  intends  to  do ; 
and  during  the  day  Sir  Julian  Paunoef  ote  and  others  havfe 
called  to  talk  over  the  general  subject. 

The  London  ^'Times''  gives  quite  correctly  a  conver- 
sation of  mine,  of  rather  an  optimistic  nature,  as  to  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  arbitration,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  customs  of  war ;  but  in  another  quarter 
matters  have  not  gone  so  well :  the  * '  Corriere  della  Sera '  * 
of  Milan  publishes  a  circumstantial  interview  with  me, 
which  has  been  copied  extensively  in  the  European  press, 
to-  the  effect  that  I  have  declared  my  belief  in  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  disarmament.  This  is  a 
grotesque  misstatement.  I  have  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact,  have  constfintly  said  the 
contrary;  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  never  beien  inter- 
viewed by  the  correspondent  of  tiiat  or  of  any  other  Con* 
tinental  paper. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

AS  PB£8ID£NT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  TBS 
PEACE  CONFBBENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE-H 

May  25. 

THIS  morning  a  leading  delegate  of  one  of  the  great 
European  powers  called  and  gave  me  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  situation  as  he  sees  it. 

He  stated  that  the  Russian  representatives,  on  arriv- 
ing here,  gave  out  that  they  were  not  prepared  with  any 
plan  for  a  definite  tribunal  of  arbitration ;  but  that  shortly 
afterward  there  appeared  some  discrepancy  on  this  point 
between  the  statements  of  the  various  members  of  their 
delegation;  an,d  that  they  now  propose  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration,  mediation,  and  examination  into  any  cause  of 
diflSculty  between  nations. 

,  In  the  evening  our  secretary  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
M.  de  Staal,  the  president  of  the  Russian  delegation  and 
of  the  conference,  and  was  told  that  this  plan  would, 
within  a  day  or  two,  be  printed  and  laid  before  the  whole 

body. 

Thi^  is  a  favorable  sign.  More  and  more  it  looks  as 
if  the  great  majority  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  the  ne-i 
oesslty  of  some  scheme  of  arbitration  embracing  a  court 
and  definite,  well-oontrived  accessories. 

The  above-mentioned  discrepancy  between  various 
statements  of  the  Russians  leads  me  to  think  that  what 
Count  Miinster  told  me  some  days  since  may  have  some 
truth  in  it— namely,  that  PobedonostzeflF,  whom  I  knew 
well,  when  minister  to  Russia,  as  the  strongest  man  on 
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moral,  religious,  and  social  questions  in  that  country,  is 
really  the  author  of  the  documents  that  were  originally 
given  to  the  world  as  emanating  from  the  Russian  For- 
eigi^  OflSce,  and  that  he  has  now  added  to  them  this  definite 
scheme  for  arbitration.  Remembering  our  old  conversa- 
tions, in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  money 
in  order  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
and  so  improve  their  moral  as  well  as  religious  condition, 
I  can  understand  easily  that  he  may  have  greatly  at  heart 
a  plan  which  would  save  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  Russia  on  war,  and  enable  him  to  do 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  church. 

Dined  at  the  British  legation  with  the  minister,  my 
old  friend  of  St.  Petersburg  days,  Sir  Henry  Howard, 
De  Martens,  the  real  head  of  the  Russian  delegation,  be- 
ing of  the  party,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  latter  about 
Russia  and  Russians.  He  told  me  that  PobedonostzeflF 
is  now  becoming  old  and  infirm,  and  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  a  sort  of  cleaning  out  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior— a  procedure  which  was  cer^ 
tainly  needed  in  my  time. 

Later  in  the  evening  we  went  to  a  reception  by  Baron 
van  Hardenbroek,  the  grand  chamberlain,  where  I  met 
various  interesting  persons,  especially  M.  Descanaps,  the 
eminent  Belgian  delegate,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  speech 
yesterday  morning,  upset  his  inkstand  and  lavished  its 
contents  on  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  devotee  of  arbitration, 
and  is  preparing  a  summary  for  the  committee  intrusted 
with  that  subject.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  various  delegates  at  this  reception,  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  encouragement. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Loeher,  a  Berlin  sculptor,  called, 
and  carried  me  off  to  see  his  plan  of  a  great  statue  of 
** Peace"  which  he  hopes  to  induce  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  erect  in  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  well  conceived,  all  ex- 
cept the  main  figure,  which  I  could  not  induce  myself  to 
like.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  sculptor  to  avoid  any  more 
female  figures,  and  to 'embody  virile  aspirations  for  peace, 
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he  has  placed  this  main  figure  at  the  summit  of  the  monu- 
ment in  something  like  a  long  pea-jacket,  with  an  insuffi- 
cient mantle  at  the  hack,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head. 

The  number  of  people  with  plans,  schemes,  notions,  nos- 
trums, whimsies  of  all  sorts,  who  press  upon  us  and  try 
to  take  our  time,  is  enormous ;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  pest  of  interviewers  and  photographers,  life  becomes 
serious  indeed. 

May  26. 

At  two  the  committee  on  arbitration  met,  and,  as  it 
is  the  largest  of  all,  its  session  was  held  in  the  main  hall 
under  the  dome.  The  Russian  plan  was  presented,  and 
was  found  to  embrace  three  distinct  features : 

First,  elements  of  a  plan  of  mediation ;  secondly,  a  plan 
for  international  arbitration ;  thirdly,  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
national examination  of  questions  arising  between  pow- 
ers, such  examination  being  conducted  by  persons  chosen 
by  each  of  the  contestants.  This  last  is  a  new  feature, 
and  is  known  as  a  commission  internationale  d'enquete. 

The  project  for  a  plan  of  arbitration  submits  a  number 
of  minor  matters  to  compulsory  arbitration,  but  the  main 
mass  of  differences  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

But  there  was  no  definite  proposal  for  a  tribunal,  and 
there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  disappointment,  which 
was  presently  voiced  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  who,  in 
the  sort  of  plain,  dogged  way  of  a  man  who  does  not 
purpose  to  lose  what  he  came  for,  presented  a  resolution 
looking  definitely  to  the  establishment,  here  and  now,  of 
an  international  tribunal  of  arbitration.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  whole  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee,  to 
put  this  and  any  other  proposals  submitted  into  shape 
for  discussion  by  the  main  committee.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  American  delegation  received  an  answer 
to  its  telegram  to  the  State  Department,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  since  it  left  us  virtually  free  to  take 
the  course  which  circumstances  might  authorize,  in  view 
of  the  main  object  to  be  attained.    But  it  came  too  late  to 
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enable  us  to  elaborate  a  plan,  for  the  meeting  abpve  re* 
f erred  to,  and  I  obtained  permission  from  the  presid^t, 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  to  defer  the  presentation  of  our 
scheme  until  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Just  before  the  session  of  the  main  committee,  at  which 
the  Russian  plan  was  received,  I  had  a  long  and  very 
interesting  talk  with  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  present  chief  of  the  Dutch  delega- 
tion in  the  conference.  He  seems  clear-headed  and  far- 
sighted,  and  hip  belief  is  that  the  conference  will  really 
do  something  of  value  for  arbitration.  He  saya  that  men 
who  arrived  here  apparently  indifferent  have  now  be- 
come  interested,  and  that  amour  propre,  if  nothing  else, 
will  lead  them  to  elaborate  something  likely  to  be  useful. 
He  went  at  considerable  length  into  the  value  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  keep 
nations  mindful  of  the  f^ct  that  there  is  some  way,  other 
than  war,  of  settling  disputes. 

A  delegate  also  informed  me  that  in  talking  with  M. 
de  Staal  the  latter  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  pres- 
ent conference  is  only  the  first  of  a  series,  and  that  it  is 
quite  likely  that  another  will  be  ield  next  winter  or  next 
spring. 

In  the  evening  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  here  prepar- 
ing some  magazine  articles  on  The  Hague  and  the  con-, 
ference.  He  is  a  very  interesting  man  on  various 
accounts,  and  especially  at  present,'  since  he  has  but  just 
returned  from  the  Cuban  campaign,  where  he  was  fear- 
fully wounded,  receiving  two  shots  which  carried  away 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  bullet  being  left  in  his 
body.  He  seems  very  cheerful,  though  obliged  to  get 
about  on  crutches. 

May  27. 

In  the  morning,  calls  from  various  people  urging  all 
kinds  of  schemes  for  arbitration  and  various  other  good 
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things  for  the  human  race,  including  considerable  ad- 
vantages, in  many  cases,  for  themselves. 

Best  of  all,  by  far,  was  John  Bellows  of  Gloucester,  our 
old  Quaker  friend  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  take  by  the  hand :  he,  at  least,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  man— sincere,  honest,  earnest,  and  blessed  with  good 
sense. 

The  number  of  documents,  printed  and  written,  com- 
ing in  upon  us  is  still  enormous.  Many  are  virtually  ser- 
mons displaying  the  evils  of  war,  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the  Bible.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  our  earlier  sacred  books  indicate 
approval  by  the  Almighty  of  some  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty peoples  and  most  cruel  wars  ever  known,  such  a 
recommendation  seems  lacking  in  **  actuality. ' ' 

This  morning  we  had  another  visit  from  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  president  of  the  British  delegation,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian,  British, 
and  American  proposals  for  an  arbitration  tribunal.  He 
finds  himself,  as  we  all  do,  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
Russian  document,  which,  inadequate  as  it  is,  shows 
ability  in  devising  a  permanent  scheme  both  for  media- 
tion and  arbitration. 

During  the  day  President  Low,  who  had  been  asked  by 
our  delegation  to  bring  the  various  proposals  agreed 
to  by  us  into  definite  shape,  made  his  report;  it  was  thor- 
oughly well  done,  and,  with  some  slight  changes,  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  our  final  project  of  an  arbitration 
scheme.  We  are  all  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  29th,  for  a 
study  of  it. 

In  the  evening  to  the  concert  given  to  the  conference  by 
the  burgomaster  and  city  council.  It  was  very  fine,  and 
the  audience  was  large  and  brilliant.  There  was  musi^ 
by  Tschaikovsky,  Grieg,  and  Wagner,  some  of  which  was 
good,  but  most  of  it  seemed  to  me  noisy  and  tending  no- 
whither ;  happily,  in  the  midst  of  it  came  two  noble  pieces, 
one  by  Beethoven  and  the  other  by  Mozart,  which  gave 
a  delightful  relief. 

IL— 18 
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May  28. 

Drove  with  Dr.  HoUs  to  Delft,  five  miles,  and  attended 
service  at  the  **New  Church."  The  building  was  noble, 
but  the  service  seemed  very  crude  and  dismal,  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  consisting  of  two  long  sermons  separated  by 
hymns,  and  all  unspeakably  dreary. 

Afterward  we  saw  the  tombs  of  William  of  Orange  and 
Grotius,  and  they  stirred  many  thoughts.  I  visited  them 
first  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with  three  persons  very  dear 
to  me,  all  of  whom  are  now  passed  away.  More  than  ever 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  of  all  books  ever  written— not  claim- 
ing divine  inspiration— the  great  work  of  Grotius  on 
*'War  and  Peace"  has  been  of  most  benefit  to  mankind. 
Our  work  here,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
the  direct  result  of  his,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. 

Afterward  to  the  Prinzenhof,  visiting  the  place  where 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated.  Was  glad  to  see 
the  new  statue  of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  where 
he  lies  buried. 

May  29. 

In  the  morning  President  Low  and  myself  walked,  and 
talked  over  various  proposals  for  arbitration,  especially 
our  own.  It  looks  much  as  if  we  can  amalgamate  the  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  original  American  plans  into  a  good 
arrangement  for  a  tribunal.  We  also  discussed  a  scheme 
for  the  selection,  by  disagreeing  nations,  of  '*  seconding 
powers, ' '  who,  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  or  even 
after,  shall  attempt  to  settle  diflSculties  between  powers, 
or,  if  unsuccessful,  to  stop  them  as  soon  after  war  begins 
as  the  honor  of  the  nations  concerned  may  allow.  The 
Germans  greatly  favor  this  plan,  since  it  resembles  their 
tribunal  of  honor  (Ehrengericht) ;  it  was  originally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  our  secretary.  Dr.  Holls. 

In  the  evening,  at  six,  the  American  delegation  met. 
We  had  before  us  type-written  copies  of  our  whole  ar- 
bitration project  as  elaborated  in  our  previous  sessions, 
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and  sundry  clianges  having  been  made,  most  of  them  ver- 
bal, the  whole,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted. 

At  ten  I  left,  via  Hook  of  Holland  and  Harwich,  for 
London,  arriving  about  ten  the  next  morning,  and  attend- 
ing to  various  matters  of  business.  It  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  I  could  have  for  this  purpose  an  almost  complete 
lull  in  our  proceedings,  the  first  and  second  committees  of 
the  conference  being  at  work  on  technical  matters,  and  the 
third  not  meeting  until  next  Monday. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  saw 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in  Sardou's  **  Robes- 
pierre," and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed in  them.  The  play  is  wretchedly  conceived, 
and  it  amazes  me  that  Sardou,  who  wrote  * '  Thermidor, '  * 
which  is  as  admirable  as  ^^Bobespierre"  is  miserable, 
could  ever  have  attached  his  name  to  such  a  piece. 

For  the  wretchedness  of  its  form  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  into  English, 
and  doubtless  cut,  pieced,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Lyceum 
audiencet;;  but  when  one  compares  the  conspiracy  part 
of  it  with  a  properly  conceived  drama  in  which  a  con- 
spiracy is  developed,  like  Schiller's  ''Fiesco,"  the  dif- 
ference is  enormously  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  literature 
the  play  in  its  English  dress  is  below  contempt. 

As  to  its  historical  contents,  Sardou  resorts  to  an  ex- 
pedient which,  although  quite  French  in  its  character, 
brings  the  whole  thing  down  to  a  lower  level  than  any- 
thing in  which  I  had  ever  seen  Irving  before.  The  center 
of  interest  is  a  young  royalist  who,  having  been  present 
with  his  mother  and  sister  at  the  roll-call  of  the  con- 
demned and  the  harrowing  scenes  resulting  therefrom, 
rushes  forth,  determined  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  but 
is  discovered  by  the  latter  to  be  his  long-lost  illegitimate 
son,  and  then  occur  a  series  of  mystifications  suited  only 
to  the  lowest  boulevard  melodrama. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  the  only  thing  that  showed 
Irving 's  great  ability  was  the  scene  in  the  forest  of 
Montmorency,  where,  as  Robespierre,  he  reveals  at  one 
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moment,  in  his  talk  with  the  English  envoy,  his  ambition, 
his  overestimate  of  himself,  his  suspicion  of  everybody 
and  everything,  his  willingness  to  be  cruel  to  any  extent 
in  order  to  bafSe  possible  enemies ;  and  then,  next  moment, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  young  friends,  boys  and  girls,  the 
sentimental,  Rousseau  side  of  his  character.  This  transi- 
tion was  vel'y  striking.  The  changes  in  the  expression 
of  Irving 's  face  were  marvelous— as  wonderful  as  those 
in  his  Louis  XI ;  but  that  was  very  nearly  all.  In  every- 
thing else,  Coquelin,  as  I  had  seen  him  in  Sardou's 
* '  Thermidor, ' '  was  infinitely  better. 

Besides  this,  the  piece  was,  in  general,  grotesquely  un- 
historical.  It  exhibits  Robespierre's  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  noisy  and  dirty  street 
blackguards.  Now,  bad  as  they  were,  they  were  not  at  all 
of  that  species,  nor  did  their  deliberations  take  place  in 
the  manner  depicted.  Billaud-Varennes  is  represented 
as  a  drunken  vagabond  sitting  on  a  table  at  the  com- 
mittee and  declaiming.  He  was  not  this  at  all,  nor  was 
Tallien,  vile  -as  he  was,  anything  like  the  blackguard 
shown  in  this  piece. 

The  final  scene,  in  which  Robespierre  is  brought  under 
accusation  by  the  Convention,  was  vastly  inferior  to  the 
same  thing  in  **  Thermidor " ;  and,  what  was  worse,  in- 
stead of  paraphrasing  or  translating  the  speeches  of  Bil- 
laud-Varennes,  Tallien,  and  Robespierre,  which  he  might 
have  found  in  the  "Moniteur,"  Sardou,  or  rather  Irving, 
makes  the  leading  characters  yell  harangues  very  much 
of  the  sort  which  would  be  made  in  a  meeting  of  drunken 
dock  laborers  to-day.  Irving 's  part  in  this  was  not  at 
all  well  done.  The  unhistorical  detaite  now  came  thick 
and  fast,  among  them  his  putting  his  head  down  on 
the  table  of  the  tribune  as  a  sign  of  exhaustion,  and 
then,  at  the  close,  shooting  himself  in  front  of  the  tribunal. 
If  he  did  shoot  himself,  which  is  doubtful,  it  was  neither 
at  that  time  nor  in  that  place. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  character  of  Robespierre  was 
made  far  too  melodramatic,  and  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
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Irving,  whom,  in  all  his  other  pieces,  I  have  vastly  ad- 
miredl  He  completely  misconceives  his  hero.  Instead  of 
representing  him  as,  from  first  to  last,  a  shallow  Rousseau 
sentimentalist,  with  the  proper  mixture  of  vanity,  sus- 
picion, and  cruelty,  he  puts  into  him  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  ruffian,  which  was  not  at  all  in  Robespierre 's  char- 
acter. 

The  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  was  th'fe  roll-call 
at  the  prison.  This  was  perhaps  better  than  that  in  Sar- 
dou's  *  *  Thermidor, "  and  the  tableaux  were  decidedly 
better. 

The  scene  at  the  ^'Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
was  also  very  striking,  dnd  in  many  respects  historical ; 
but,  unless  I  am  gl"eatly  mistaken,  the  performance  re- 
ferred to  did  not  take  place  as  represented,  but  in  the 
garden  directly  in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  The  family 
scene  at  the  house  of  Duplay  the  carpenter  was  exceed- 
ingly well  managed ;  old  Duplay,  smoking  his  pipe,  listen- 
ing to  his  daughters  playing  on  a  spinet  and  singing 
sentimental  songs  of  the  Rousseau  period,  was  perfect. 
The  old  carpenter  and  his  family  evidently  felt  that  the 
golden  age  had  at  last  arrived ;  that  humanity  was  at  the 
end  of  its  troubles ;  and  that  the  world  was  indebted  for 
it  all  to  their  lodger  Robespierre,  who  sat  in  the  midst 
of  them  reading,  writing,  and  enjoying  the  coddling  and 
applause  lavished  upon  him.  And  he  and  they  were  to 
go  to  the  guillotine  within  a  week ! 

Incidentallj^  there  came  a  little  touch  worthy  of  Sardou ; 
for,  as  Robespierre  reads  his  letters,  he  finds  one  from 
his  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  and 
revolutionist  of  ability  whose  acquaintance  he  has  just 
made,  whom  he  very  much  likes,  and  whose  republicanism 
he  thoroughly  indorses— one  Buonaparte.  This  might 
have  occurred,  and  very  likely  did  occur,  very  much  as 
shown  on  the  stage ;  for  one  of  the  charges  which  nearly 
feost  Bonaparte  his  life  on  the  Ninth  Thermidor  was  that 
be  was  on  friendly  terms  witti*  the  younger  Robespierre, 
who  was  executed  with  his  more  famous  brother. 
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On  the  whole,  the  play  was  very  disappointing.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  hissed  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  probably  at  any  other  Paris  theater. 

June  1. 

Having  left  London  last  evening,  I  arrived  at  The 
Hague  early  this  morning  and  found,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, that  the  suboomniittee  of  the  third  committee 
had  unanimously  adopted  the  American  plan  of  *  *  second- 
ing powers, ' '  and  that  our  whole  general  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion will  be  to-day  in  print  and  translated  into  French 
for  presentation.  I  also  find  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's 
arbitration  project  has  admirable  points. 

The  first  article  in  Sir  Julian's  pTroposal  states  that, 
with  the  desire  to  facilitate  immediate  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration by  nations  which -may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  differences  arising  between  them,  the  sig- 
natory powers  agree  to  organize  a  permanent  tribunal 
of  international  arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  to 
be  governed  by  a  code,  provided  by  this  conference,  so 
far  as  applicable  and  consistent  with  any  special  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  between  the  contesting  parties. 

Its  second  provision  is  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent central  office,  where  the  records  of  the  tribunal  shall 
be  preserved  and  its  official  business  transacted,  with  a 
permanent  secretary,  archivist,  and  suitable  staff,  who 
shall  reside  on  the  spot.  This  office  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  assembling  of  the  tribunal,  at  the  request  of 
contesting  parties* 

Its  third  provision  is  that  each  of  the  signatory  powers 
shall  transmit  the  names  of  two  persons  who  shall  be  rec- 
ognized in  their  own  country  as  jurists  or  publicists  of 
high  character  and  fitness,  and  who  shall  be  qualified 
to  act  as  judges.  These  persons  shall  be  members  of 
the  tribunal,  and  a  list  of  their  names  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  central  office.  In  case  of  death  or  retirement  of 
any  one  of  these,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up  by  new 
appointment. 
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Its  fourth  provision  is  that  any  of  the  signatory  powlers 
desiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  shall  make  known  such  desire  to  the 
secretary  of  the  central  office,  who  shall  thereupon  furnish 
the  powers  concerned  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal,  from  which  such  powers  may  select  such  num- 
ber of  judges  as  they  may  think  best.  The  powers  con- 
cerned may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  adjoin  to  these  judges 
any  other  person,  although  his  name  may  not  appear  on 
the  list.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute  the 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  such  arbitration,  and  shall 
assemble  at  such  date  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
litigants. 

The  tribunal  shall  ordinarily  hold  its  sessions  at ; 

but  it  shall  have  power  to  fix  its  place  of  session  else- 
where, and  to  change  the  same  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  suggest. 

The  fifth  provision  is  that  any  power,  even  though  not 
represented  in  the  present  conference,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  tribunal  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
regulations. 

Provision  sixth:  The  government  of is  charged 

by  the  signatory  powers,  on  their  behalf,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  to  name  a 

permanent  council  of  administration,  at ,  composed 

of  five  members  and  a  secretary.  This  council  shall  or- 
ganize and  establish  the  central  office,  which  shall  be 
under  its  control  and  direction.  It  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  office;  it 
shall  dispose  of  all  questions  that  may  arise  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  tribunal,  or  which  may  be  referred 
to  it  by  the  central  office;  it  shall  make  all  subordinate 
appointments,  may  suspend  or  dismiss  all  employees,  and 
shall  fix  their  salaries  and  control  their  expenditure. 
This  council  shall  select  its  president,  who  shall  have 
a  casting-vote.  The  remuneration  of  the  members  shall 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  accord  between  the  signa- 
tory powers. 
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Provision  seventh:  The  signatory  powers  agree  to 
share  among  them  the  expenses  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  central  office  and  the  council  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  the  expenses  incident  to  every  arbitration,  in- 
cluding the  remuneration  of  the  arbiters,  shall  be  equally 
borne  by  the  contesting  powers. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  I  prefer  to  this  our 
American  plan  of  a  tribunal  permanently  in  session :  the 
judges,  in  every  particular  case,  to  be  selected  from  this. 
Thus  would  be  provided  a  court  of  any  odd  number  be- 
tween three  and  nine,  as  the  contesting  powers  may  desire. 
But  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  evien  though  the  Rus- 
sian plan  of  requiring  the  signatory  powers  to  send  to  the 
tribunal  a  multitude  of  smaller  matters,  such  as  those  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service,  etc.,  is  carried  out,  the  great 
danger  is  that  such  a  court,  sitting  constantly  as  we  pro- 
pose, would,  for  some  years,  have  very  little  to  do,  and 
that  soon  we  should  have  demagogues  and  feather-brained 
** reformers"  ridiculing  them  as  ** useless,"  ** eating  their 
heads  off,"  and  ** doing  nothing";  that  then  demagogic 
appeals  might  lead  one  nation  after  another  to  withdraw 
from  an  arrangement  involving  lai^e  expense  apparently 
useless ;  and  in  view  of  this  latter  difficulty  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  may,  under  our  amended  in- 
structions, agree  to  support,  in  its  essential  features  as 
above  given,  the  British  proposal,  and,  with  some  reser- 
vations, the  code  proposed  by  the  Russians. 

Among  the  things  named  by  the  Russians  as  subjects 
which  the  agreeing  powers  must  submit  to  arbitration, 
are  those  relating  to  river  navigation  and  international 
canals;  and  this,  in  view  of  our  present  difficulties  in 
Alaska  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Isthmus  Canal,  we  can 
hardly  agree  to.  During  the  morning  Sir  Julian  came 
in  and  talked  over  our  plan  of  arbitration  as  well  as  his 
own  and  that  submitted  by  Russia.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  M.  de  Staal,  and  that  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  the  latter  should  send  Sir  Julian,  at  the  first  moment 
possible,  an  amalgamation  of  the  Russian  and  British 
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plans,  and  ibis  Sir  Julian  promised  that  he  would  bring 
to  UB,  giving  us  a  chance  to  insert  any  features  from 
our  own  plan  which,  in  our  judgment,  might  be  important. 
He  seemed  much  encouraged,  as  we  all  are. 

Returning  to  our  rooms,  I  found  Count  Miinster.  As 
usual,  he  was  very  interesting ;  and,  after  discussing  sun- 
dry features  of  the  Russian  plan,  he  told  one  or  two 
rather  good  stories.  He  said  that  during  his  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  minister,  early  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
TI,  he  had  a  very  serious  quarrel  with  Prince  Gortchakoff , 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  afterward  became  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

Count  Miinster  had  received  one  day  from  a  professor 
at  Gottingen  a  letter  stating  that  a  young  German  savant^ 
traveling  for  scientific  purposes  in  Russia,  had  been  seized 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner,  without  any  proper  cause  what- 
ever ;  that^  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  peaceful  botaniz- 
ing, a  police  officer,  who  was  taking  a  gang  of  criminals 
to  Siberia,  had  come  along,  and  Qne  of  hie  prisoners  hav- 
ing escaped,  this  officer,  in  order  to  avoid  censure,  had 
seized  the  young  savant,  quietly  clapped  the  number  of  the 
missing  man  on  his  back,  put  him  in  with  the  gang  of 
prisoners,  and  carried  him  off  along  with  the  rest;  so 
that  he  was  now  held  as  a  convict  in  Siberia.  The  count 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  thinking  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  it,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  his 
chance  came.  Walking  on  the  quay,  he  met  the  Emperor 
(Alexander  II),  who  greeted  him  heartily,  and  said,  ^*Let 
me  walk  with  you. ' '  After  walking  and  talking  some  time, 
the  coilnt  told  the  story  of  the  young  German,  whereupon 
the  Emperor  asked  for  proofs  of  its  truth.  At  this  Miin- 
ster pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket ;  and,  both  having 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the  side  of  the  walk,  the 
Emperor  read  it.  On  finishing  it,  the  Emperor  said : 
*  *  Such  a  thing  as  this  can  happen  only  in  Russia. ' '  That 
very  afternoon  he  sent  a  special  police  squad,  post-haste, 
all  the  way  to  Siberia,  ordering  them  to  find  the  young 
German  and  bring  him  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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Next  day  Count  Miinster  called  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  current  business,  when  Gortchakoff  came  at  him  in 
a  great  rage,  asking  him  by  what  right  he  communicated 
directly  with  the  Emperor;  and  insisting  that  he  had  no 
business  to  give  a  letter  directly  to  the  Emperor,  that  it 
ought  to  have  gone  through  the  Foreign  Office.  Gort- 
chakoff reproached  the  count  bitterly  for  this  departure 
from  elementary  diplomatic  etiquette.  At  this  Miinster 
replied:  *'I  gave  the  letter  to  the  Emperor  because  he 
asked  me  for  it,  and  I  did  not  give  it  to  you  because  I 
knew  perfectly  well  that  you  would  pigeonhole  it  and  the 
Emperor  would  never  hear  of  it.  I  concede  much  in  mak- 
ing any  answer  at  all  to  your  talk,  which  seems  to  me 
of  a  sort  not  usual  between  gentlemen. ''  At  this  Gort- 
chakoff was  much  milder,  and  finally  almost  obsequious, 
becoming  apparently  one  of  Miinster 's  devoted  friends, 
evidently  thinking  that;  as  Miinster  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  he  was  a  man  to  be  cultivated. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  was  also  interesting.  The  po- 
licemen, after  their  long  journey  to  Siberia,  found  the 
young  German  and  brought  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Emperor  received  him  very  cordially  and  gave  him 
twenty  thousand  rubles  as  an  indemnity  for  the  wrong 
done  him.  The  young  savant  told  Miinster  that  he  had 
not  been  badly  treated,  that  he  had  been  assigned  a  very 
pleasant  little  cottage,  and  had  perfect  freedom  to  pursue 
his  scientific  researches. 

On  my  talking  with  the  count  about  certain  Russian 
abuses,  and  maintaining  that  Russia,  at  least  in  court 
circles,  had  improved  greatly  under  Alexander  III  as  re- 
garded corruption,  he  said  that  he  feared  she  was  now 
going  back,  an^  he  then  repeated  a  remark  made  by  the 
old  Grand  Duke  Michael,  brother  of  Alexander  II,  who 
said  that  if  anv  Russian  were  intrusted  with  the  official 
care  of  a  canary  he  would  immediately  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  coach  and  pair  out  of  it. 

At  six  o'clock  our  American  delegation  met  and  heard 
reports,  especially  from  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain 
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Crozier,  with  reference  to  the  doings  in  the  subcommit- 
tees. Captain  Mahan  reported  that  he  had  voted  against 
forbidding  asphyxiating  bombs,  etc.,  evidently  with  the 

« 

idea  that  such  a  provision  would  prove  to  be  rather  harm- 
ful than  helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Captain  Crozier  reported  that  his  subcommittee  of 
committee  No.  2  had,  at  its  recent  meeting,  tried  to  take 
up  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  but  had  been  declared  out 
of  order  by  the  chairman,  De  Martens,  the  leading  Rus- 
sian delegate,  who  seems  determined  to  prevent  the  sub- 
ject coming  before  the  conference.  The  question  before 
our  American  delegation  now  was,  Shall  we  try  to  push 
this  American  proposal  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
second  committee,  or  before  the  entire  conference  at  a 
later  period  f  and  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course.  It  was  not  thought  best  to  delay  the  arbi- 
tration plan  by  its  introduction  at  present. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Minister  Newel,  and  had  a 
very  interesting  talk  with  Van  Kamebeek,  who  had  al- 
ready favorably  impressed  me  by  his  clear-headedness 
and  straightforwardness ;  also  with  Messrs.  Asser,  mem- 
ber of  the  Dutch  Council  of  State,  and  Rahusen,  membef 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  both  of 
whom  are  influential  delegates. 

All  three  of  these  men  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  our 
plan  for  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  high 
seas,  Van  Karnebeek  with  especial  earnestness.  He  said 
that,  looking  merely  at  the  material  interests  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  might  very  well  favor  the  retention  of  the 
present  system,  since  his  country  is  little  likely  to  go  into 
war,  and  is  certain  to  profit  by  the  carrying  trade  in  case 
of  any  conflict  between  the  great  powers ;  that,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  large  amount  of  commerce 
would  come  to  Holland  as  a  neutral  power;  but  that  it 
was  a  question  of  right  and  of  a  proper  development  of 
international  law,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
gentlemen  above  named,  was  very  earnestly  in  favor  of 
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joint  action  by  the  powers  who  are  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
posal. He  thought  that  the  important  thing  just  now  is 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Germany,  which  seems  to  be 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  undecided  which  to  take. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  one  of  my  European  col- 
leagues, who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  inner  history 
of  the  calling  of  the  conference,  told  me  that  the  reason 
why  Professor  Stengel  was  made  a  delegate  was  not  that 
he  wrote  the  book  in  praise  of  war  and  depreciating  ar- 
bitration, which  caused  his  appointment  to  be  so  unfavor- 
ably commented  upon,  but  because,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  he  represented  Bavaria ;  and 
that  as  Bavaria,  though  represented  at  St  Petersburg, 
was  not  invited,  it  was  thought  very  essential  that  a"  well- 
known  man  from  that  kingdom  should  be  put  into  the  gen- 
eral German  delegation. 

On  my  asking  why  Brazil,  though  represented  at  St. 
Petersburg,  was  not  invited,  he  answered  that  Brassil  was 
invited,  but  showed  no  desire  to  be  represented.  On  my 
asking  him  if  he  supposed  this  was  because  other  South 
American  powers  were  not  invited,  he  said  that  he  thought 
not;  that  it  was  rather  its  own  indifference  and  care- 
lessness, arising  from  the  present  unfortunate  state  of 
government  in  that  country.  On  my  saying  that  the  Em- 
peror Dom  Pedro,  in  his  time,  would  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  delegation,  he  said :  *  *  Yes,  he 
certainly  would  have  done  so;  but  the  present  govern- 
ment is  a  poor  sort  of  thing. '  ^ 

I  also  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  publicists 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  questions  dividing  parties  in 
this  country,  telling  him  that  I  found  it  hard  to  understand 
the  line  of  cleavage  between  them.  He  answered  that  it 
is,  in  the  main,  a  line  between  religious  conservatives^  and 
liberals ;  the  conservatives  embracing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  high  orthodox  Protestants,  and  the  liberals  t^iose 
of  more  advanced  opinions.  He  said  that  socialism  plays 
no  great  part  in  Holland ;  that  the  number  of  its  repre- 
sentatives is  very  small  compared  with  that  in  many  Eu- 
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ropean  states ;  that  the  questions  on  which  parties  divide 
are  mainly  those  in  which  clerical  ideas  are  more  or  less 
prominent;  that  the  liberal  party,  if  it  keeps  together, 
is  much  the  stronger  party  of  the  two,  but  that  it  suffers 
greatly  from  its  cliques  and  factions. 

On  returning  home  after  dinner,  I  found  a  cipher  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  State  informing  us  that 
President  McKinley  thinks  that  our  American  commis- 
sion ought  not  to  urge  any  proposal  for  *  ^  seconding  pow- 
ers'^;  that  he  fears  lest  it  may  block  the  way  of  the  arbi- 
tration proposals.  This  shows,  that  imperfect  reports 
have  reached  the  President  and  his  cabinet-  The  fact  is 
that  the  proposal  of  *  *  seconding  powers ' '  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  subcommittee  when  it  was  presented;  that 
the  members  very  generally  telegraphed  home  to  their 
governments,  and  at  once  received  orders  to  support  it ; 
that  it  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcommit- 
tee ;  and  that  its  strongest  advocates  were  the  men  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  an  arbitration  plan.  So  far  from  in- 
juring the  prospects  of  arbitration,  it  has  increased  them ; 
it  is  very  generally  spoken  of  as  a  victory  for  our  delega- 
tion, and  has  increased  respect  for  our  country,  and  for 
anything  we  may  hereafter  present. 

June  2. 

This  morning  we  sent  a  cipher  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  embodying  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  shoals  of  telegrams,  reports  of  proceedings  of  so- 
cieties, hortatory  letters,  crankish  proposals,  and  peace 
pamphlets  from  America  continue.  One  of  the  telegrams 
which  came  late  last  night  was  pathetic;  it  declared  that 
three  millions  of  Christian  Endeavorers  bade  us  ''God- 
speed,'' etc.,  etc. 

During  the  morning  De  Martens,  Low,  Holls,  and  my- 
self had  a  very  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  Rus- 
sian, British,  and  American  arbitration  plans.  We  found 
the  eminent  Russian  under  very  curious  misapprehen- 
sions regarding  some  minor  points,  one  of  them  being  that 
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he  had  mistaken  the  signification  of  our  word  *  *  publicist' ' ; 
and  we  were  especially  surprised  to  find  his  use  of  the 
French  word  * '  publiciste ' '  so  broad  that  it  would  in- 
clude M.  Henri  Eochefort,  Mr.  Stead,  or  any  newspaper 
writer ;  and  he  was  quite  as  surprised  to  find  that  with  us 
it  would  include  only  such  men  as  Grotius,  Wheaton, 
Calvo,  and  himself. 

After  a  long  and  intricate  discussion  we  separated  on 
very  good  terms,  having  made,  I  think,  decided  progress 
toward  fusing  all  three  arbitration  plans  into  one  which 
shall  embody  the  merits  of  all. 

One  diflBculty  we  found,  of  which  neither  our  State  De- 
partment nor  ourselves  had  been  fully  aware.  Our  origi- 
nal plan  required  that  the  judges  for  the  arbitration  tri- 
bunal should  be  nominated  by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
respective  nations ;  but  De  Martens  showed  us  that  Russia 
has  no  highest  court  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Then,  too, 
there  is  Austria-Hungary,  which  has  two  supreme  courts 
of  equal  authority.  This  clause,  therefore,  we  arranged 
to  alter,  though  providing  that  the  original  might  stand 
as  regards  countries  possessing  supreme  courts. 

At  lunch  we  had  Baron  de  Bildt,  Swedish  minister  at 
Rome  and  chief  of  the  Swedish  delegation  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  Baron  de  Bille,  Danish  minister  at  London  and 
chief  delegate  from  Denmark.  De  Bille  declared  him- 
self averse  to  a  permanent  tribunal  to  be  in  constant  ses- 
sion, on  the  ground  that,  having  so  little  to  do,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  object  of  derision  to  the  press 
and  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  were  all  glad  to  find,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don ''Times,"  that  our  arbitration  project  seemed  to  be 
receiving  extensive  approval,  and  various  telegrams  from 
America  during  the  day  indicated  the  same  thing. 

It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  we  are  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. The  only  thing  in  sight  calculated  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  future  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gernian  press 
against  the  whole  business  here ;  the  most  virulent  in  its 
attacks  being  the  high  Lutheran  conservative— and  re- 
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ligiousl— journal  in  Berlin,  the  *  *  Kreuz-Zeitung. "  Still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  eminent  newspaper  find,  for  a 
time,  some  other  object  of  denunciation  than  the  United 
States. 

June  3, 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  and  took  tea 
with  Count  Miinster  and  his  daughter.  He  was  somewhat 
pessimistic,  as  usual,  but  came  out  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  American  view  as  regards  exemption  of  private 
property  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  this  is  really  because 
Germany  would  derive  profit  from  it,  or  because  she 
thinks  this  question  a  serviceable  entering  wedge  between 
the  Ufiited  States  and  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  telling 
at  present.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  hopes  regarding 
it  are  to  be  dashed,  so  far  as  the  present  conference  is 
concerned.  Sundry  newspaper  letters  and  articles  in  the 
^* Times"  show  clearly  that  the  English  Government  is 
strongly  opposed  to  dealing  with  it  here  and  now ;  and  as 
France  and  Russia  take  the  same  position,  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  action,  save  such  as  we  can  take  to  keep 
the  subject  alive  and  to  secure  attention  to  it  by  some 
future  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVn 

A&  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE :  ra-1899 

June  4. 

WE  have  just  had  an  experience  which  '^adds  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations. ' '  Some  days  since,  representa- 
tives of  what  is  called  ''the  Young  Turkish  party''  ap- 
peared  and  asked  to  be  heard.  They  received,  generally, 
the  cold  shoulder,  mainly  because  the  internal  condition 
of  Turkey  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  the  conference 
was  asked  to  discuss ;  but  also  because  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  ' '  Young  Turks ' '  are  enabled  to  live  in 
luxury  at  Paris  by  blackmailing  the  Sultan,  and  that  their 
zeal  for  reform  becomes  fervid  whenever  their  funds 
run  low,  and  cools  whenever  a  remittance  comes  from 
the  Bosphorus.  But  at  last  some  of  us  decided  to  give 
them  a  hearing,  informally ;  the  main  object  being  to  get 
rid  of  them.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  delegation  ap- 
peared in  evening  dress,  and,  having  been  ushered  into 
the  room,  the  spokesman  began  as  follows,  very  impres- 
sively : 
"Your  Excellencies,  ve  are  ze  Young  Turkeys.'' 
This  was  too  much  for  most  of  us,  and  I  think  that,  dur- 
ing our  whole  stay  at  The  Hague  thus  far,  we  have  never 
undertaken  anything  more  difficult,  physically,  than  to 
keep  our  faces  straight  during  the  harangue  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Later,  we  went  with  nearly  all  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  to  Haarlem,  in  a  special  train,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  burgomaster  and  town  council,  to  the  "Fete 
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Hippique ' '  and  the '  *  Fete  des  Pletirs.  * '  We  were  treated 
very  well  indeed,  refreshments  being  served  on  the  grand 
stand  during  the  performances,  which  consisted  of  hur- 
dle races,  etc.,  for  which  I  cared  nothing,  followed  by  a 
procession  of  peasants  in  old  chaises  of  various  periods, 
and  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  interested  me  much.  The  whole  closed 
with  a  long  train  of  fine  equipages  superbly  decorated 
with  flowers. 

'  Discussing  the  question  of  the  immunity  of  private 
property,  not  contraband  of  war,  on  the  high  seas,  I  find 
that  the  main  argument  which  our  opponents  are  now 
using  is  that,  even  if  the  principle  were  conceded,  new  and 
troublesome  questions  would  arise  as  to  what  really  con- 
stitutes contraband  of  war ;  that  ships  themselves  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  contraband,  since  they  can 
be  used  in  conveying  troops,  coal,  supplies,  etc. 

June  5. 

Having  given  up  the  morning  of  the  5th  mninly  to  work 
on  plans  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  like,  I  went 
to  the  meeting,  at  the  ' '  House  in  the  Wood, ' '  of  the  third 
great  committee  of  the  conference — namely,  that  on  ar- 
bitration. 

The  session  went  off  satisfactorily,  our  duty  being  to 
pass  upon  the  report  from  the  subcommittee  which  had 
put  the  various  propositions  into  shape  for  our  discus- 
sion. The  report  was  admirably  presented  by  M.  Des- 
camps,  and,  a;fter  considerable  discussion  of  details,  was 
adopted  in  all  essential  features.  The  matters  thus  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  conference 
as  a  whole  related : 

(1)  To  a  plan  for  tendering  *'good  oflBces.'* 

(2)  To  a  plan  for  examining  into  international  differ* 
ences. 

(3)  To  the  **  special  mediation  *'  plan. 

The  last  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  our  dele- 
gation has  obtained  much  credit  for  it.    It  is  the  plan  of 
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allowing  any  two  nations  drifting  into  war  to  appoint 
''seconding  nations,"  who,  like  ''seconds"  in  a  duel,  shall 
attempt  to  avert  the  conflict ;  and,  if  this  be  unsuccessful, 
shall  continue  acting  in  the  same  capacity,  and  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  conflict  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Very  general  good  feeling  was  shown,  and  much  en- 
couragement derived  from  the  fact  that  these  preliminary 
matters  could  be  dealt  with  in  so  amicable  and  business- 
like a  spirit. 

Before  the  meeting  I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  garden 
back  of  the  palace  with  various  gentlemen,  among  them 
Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  discussed  admirably  with  me 
the  question  of  the  exemption  of  private  property  from 
seizure  on  the  high  seas.  He  agreed  with  me  that  even 
if  the  extreme  doctrine  now  contended  for— namely,  that 
which  makes  ships,  coal,  provisions,  and  very  nearly 
everything  else,  contraband— be  pressed,  still  a  first  step, 
such  as  the  exemption  of  private  property  from  seizure, 
would  be  none  the  less  wise,  leaving  the  subordinate 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise. 

I  afterward  called  with  Dr.  Holls  at  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster  of  The  Hague,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  in  tendering  us  the  concert  last  Saturday,  and 
for  various  other  marks  of  consideration. 

On  the  whole,  matters  continue  to  look  encouraging  as 
regards  both  mediation  and  arbitration. 

June  6. 

In  the  morning  Sir  Julian  Pauncef  ote  called,  and  again 
went  over  certain  details  in  the  American,  British,  and 
Russian  plans  of  arbitration,  discussing  some  matters 
to  be  stricken  out  and  others  to  be  inserted.  He  declared 
his  readiness  to  strike  out  a  feature  of  his  plan  to  which 
from  the  first,  I  have  felt  a  very  great  objection— namely, 
that  which,  after  the  tribunal  is  constituted,  allows  the 
contesting  parties  to  call  into  it  and  mix  with  it  persons 
simply  chosen  by  the  contestants  ad  hoc.  This  seems  to 
me  a  dilution  of  the  idea  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  and  a 
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means  of  delay  and  of  complications  which  may  prove  un- 
fortunate. It  would  certainly  be  said  that  if  the  contes- 
tants wer6  to  be  allowed  to  name  two  or  moire  judges  from 
outside  the  tribunal,  they  might  just  as  well  nominate  all, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  attendant  upon  a  regularly  con- 
stituted international  court  chosen  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments. 

Later  in  the  day  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  suggesting  that  our  American  delegation 
be  authorized  to  lay  a  wreath  of  silver  and  gold  upon  the 
tomb  of  Grotius  at  Delft,  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  man 
who  set  in  motion  the  ideas  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  later,  have  led  to  the  assembling  of  this  conference, 
but  as  an  indication  of  our  gratitude  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  its  hospitality  and  the  admirable  pro- 
vision it  has  made  for  our  work  here,  and  also  a»  a  sign 
of  good- will  toward  the  older  governments  of  the  world  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  with  delegates  from  the 
new  world,  in  a  conference  treating  of  matters  most  im- 
portant to  all  nations. 

In  the  evening  to  -Mr.  van  Karnebeek  's  reception,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Raffalovitcb,  one  of  the  Russian  secre- 
taries of  the  conference,  who,  as  councilor  of  the  Russian 
Empire  and  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, has  a  European  reputation,  and  urged  him  to  aid 
in  striking  out  the  clause  in  the  plan  which  admits  judges 
other  than  those  of  the  court.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  dis- 
appear in  the  subcommittee  and  not  come  up  in  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  third  great  committee. 

June  6. 

The  American  delegation  in  the  afternoon  discussed  at 
length  the  proposals  relating  to  the  Brussels  Conference 
rules  for  the  more  humane  carrying  on  of  war.  Consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  the  section  of 
the  conference  in  which  the  preliminary  debates  are 
held,  and  Captain  Crozier,  our  representative,  has  been 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  ground  to  be  taken  between  these 
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opposing  views.  On  one  side  are  those  who  think  it  best 
to  go  at  considerable  length  into  more  or  less  minnte 
restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  invaders  and  invaded* 
On  the  other  side,  M.  Bemaert  of  Belgium,  one  of  the 
two  most  eminent  men  from  that  country,  and  others^  take 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  to  the  general  development  of  humanity  in  in- 
ternational law.  M.  de  Martens  insists  that  now  is  the 
time  to  settle  the  matter,  rather  than  leave  it  to  indi- 
viduals who,  in  time  of  war,  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
exasperated  by  accounts  of  atrocities  and  to  have  no 
adequate  time  for  deciding  upon  a  policy.  After  consid- 
erable discussion  by  our  delegation,  the  whole  matter 
went  over. 

In  the  evening  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Henry  Howard,  British  minister  at  this  court.  It 
was  very  brilliant,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  example 
of  John  Bull 's  good  sense  in  providing  for  his  represen- 
tatives abroad,  and  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  social 
influence  on  the  communities  where  they  are  stationed, 
which  rapidly  becomes  a  political  influence  with  the 
governments  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Sir  Henry 
is  provided  with  a  large,  attractive  house,  means  to  enter- 
tain amply,  and  has  been  kept  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  know  everybody  and  to  become  experienced  in  the 
right  way  of  getting  at  the  men  he  wishes  to  influence, 
and  of  doing  the  things  his  government  needs  to  have 
done.  Throughout  the  whole  world  this  is  John  Buirs 
wise  way  of  doing  things.  At  every  capital  I  have  vis- 
ited, including  Washington,  Constantinople,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  the  British  repre- 
sentative is  a  man  who  has  been  selected  with  reference  to 
his  fitness,  kept  in  the  service  long  enough  to  give  him 
useful  experience,  and  provided  with  a  good,  commo- 
dious house  and  the  means  to  exercise  social  and,  there- 
fore, political  influence.  The  result  is  that,  although,  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  orators  and  editors  are  al- 
ways howling  at  John  Bull,  he  everywhere  has  his  way : 
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to  uae  our  vdrnaoular,  he  ^^gets  there,"  and  can  laugh 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  speeches  against  him  in  public  bodies, 
and  at  the  diatribes  against  him  in  newspapers.  The 
mien  who  are  loudest  in  such  attacks  are  generally  the 
most  delighted  to  put  their  legs  under  the  British  am- 
bassador's mahogany,  or  to  take  their  daughters  to  his 
reoeptions  and  balls,  and  then  quietly  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral line  of  conduct  which  he  favors. 

Jtme9, 

In  the  morning  an  interesting  visit  from  M.  de  Staal, 
president  of  the  conference.  We  discussed  arbitration 
plans,  BruBsek)  rules  and  Geneva  rules,  and,  finally,  our 
social  debts  to  the  Dutch  authorities. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  arbitration,  he  e:xpressed 
the  belief  that  we  can,  by  amalgamating  the  British,  Rus- 
sian, and  American  plans,  produce  a  good  result. 

During  the  day,  many  members  of  the  conference  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rotterdam  to  see  the  welcoming  of  the  Queen 
in  ihat  city,  I  took  up,  with  especial  care,  the  Bonissels^ 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  amendments  of 
them  now  proposed  in  the  conference,  some  of  which  have 
provoked  considerable  debate.  The  more  I  read  the 
proposals  'now  made,  the  more  admirable  most  of  them 
seem  to  be,  and  the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  adopt  them.  Great  Britain  de- 
clines to  sanction  them  as  part  of  international  law,  but 
still  agrees  to  adopt  them  as  a  general  basis  for  her  con- 
duct in  time  of  war ;  and  even  this  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us,  if  we  cannot  induce  our  government  to  go  to  the 
length  of  making  them  fully  binding. 

At  six  o'clock  Dr.  HoUs,  who  represents  us  upon  die 
subcommittee  en  arbitration,  came  in  with  most  dis- 
couraging news.  It  now  appears  that  the  German  Em- 
peror is  determined  to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  plan  for 
a  regular  tribunal,  whether  as  given  in  the  British  or 
tbe  American  scheme.    This  news  comes  from  various 
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sources,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, one  of  the  Gterman  delegates,  Professor  Zom 
of  Konigsberg,  who  had  become  very  earnest  in  behalf 
of  arbitration,  now  says  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  vote 
for  it.  There  are  also  signs  that  the  German  Emperor 
is  influencing  the  minds  of  his  allies— the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Roumania— leading  them  to 
oppose  it. 

Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  this,  Count  Nigra,  the 
Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna  and  head  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  made  a  vigorous  speech  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  which  the  committee  is  engaged, 
urging  that  the  plan  be  perfected,  and  seeming  to  indi- 
cate that  he  will  go  on  with  the  representatives  who  favor 
it.  This,  coming  from  perhaps  the  most  earnest  ally  of 
Germany,  is  noteworthy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
informed  Dr.  Holls  that  he  was  about  to  telegraph  his 
government  regarding  the  undoubted  efforts  of  the 
German  Emperor  upon  the  sovereigns  above  named^ 
and  I  decided  to  cable  our  State  Department,  in- 
forming them  fully  as  to  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

At  eight  went  to  the  dinner  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel, 
and  found  there  three  ambassadors,  De  Staal,  Miinster, 
and  Pauncefote,  a^  well  as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  president 
of  the  French  delegation;  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  Brit- 
ish minister;  Baron  de  Bildt,  the  Swedish  minister;  and 
some  leading  Netherlands  statesmen.  Had  a  long  talk 
with  M.  de  Staal  and  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regard- 
ing the  state  of  things  revealed  this  afternoon  in  the 
subcommittee  on  arbitration.  M.  de  Staal  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  delegations  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. Both  he  and  Sir  Julian  are  evidently  much  vexed 
by  the  unfortunate  turn  things  have  taken.  The  latter 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go' 
on  and  make  the  plan  for  arbitration  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, letting  those  of  the  powers  who  are  willing  to  do 
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80-  sign  it.  I  assured  him  and  De  Staal  that  we  of 
the  United  States  would  stand  by  them  to  the  last  in  the 
matter. 

Late  in  the  evening  went  to  a  reception  of  M.  de  Bean- 
fort,  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
discussed  current  matters  with  various  people,  among 
them  Count  Nigra,  whom  I  thanked  for  his  eloquent 
speech  in  the  afternoon,  and  Baron  de  Bildt,  who  feels, 
as  I  do,  that  the  right  thing  for  us  is  to  go  on,  no  mat- 
ter who  falls  away. 

June  10. 

This  morning  I  gave  to  studies  of  the  various  reports 
sent  in  from  the  subcommittees,  especially  those  on  ar- 
bitration and  on  the  Brussels  Conference  rules.  Both 
have  intensely  interested  me,  my  main  attention  being, 
of  course,  centered  on  the  former ;  but  the  Brussels  rules 
seem  to  me  of  much  greater  importance  now  than  at  first, 
and  my  hope  is  that  we  shall  not  only  devise  a  good  work- 
ing plan  of  arbitration,  but  greatly  hmnanize  the  laws 
of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  met  the  four  other 
ambassadors  and  two  or  three  other  heads  of  delegations, 
at  the  rooms  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  rules  of  secrecy  as  regards  the  proceed- 
ings of  committees,  etc.  The  whole  original  Russian 
plan  of  maintaining  absolute  secrecy  has  collapsed;  just 
as  the  representatives  from  constitutional  countries  in 
the  beginning  said  it  would.  Every  day  there  are  pub- 
lished minute  accounts  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English 
journals  which  show  that,  in  some  way,  their  represen- 
tatives  obtain  enough  information  to  enable  them,  with 
such  additional  things  as  they  can  imagine,  to  make  read- 
able reports.  The  result  is  that  various  gentlemen  in 
the  conference  who  formerly  favored  a  policy  of  com- 
plete secrecy  find  themselves  credited  with  speeches  which 
they  did  not  make,  and  which  they  dislike  to  be  considered 
capable  of  making. 
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After  a  great  deal  of  talk,  it  was  decided  to  autiiorize 
the  chairman  of  each  committee  to  give  to  tbe  press  com- 
plete reports,  so  far  as  possible,  keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  part  taken  by  individuals. 

At  six  the  American  delegation  met,  and  the  subject 
of  our  instructions  regarding  the  presentation  of  the 
American  view  of  the  iibmunity  of  private  property  on 
the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  was  taken  up.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  some  of  the  leading  supporters  of  this  view 
to  meet  us  at  luncheon  at  12.30  on  Monday,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  best  way  of  overcoming  the  Russian  plan  of 
suppressing  the  matter,  and  to  concert  means  for  getting 
the  whole  subject  before  the  full  conference. 

June  11. 

Instead  of  going  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  preach 
on  *' Peace,  ^'  I  walked  with  Dr.  Holls  to  Scheveningen, 
four  miles,  to  work  off  a  nervous  headache  and  to  invite 
Count  Mtmster  to  our  luncheon  on  Monday,  when  we 
purpose  to  take  counsel  together  regarding  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.  He  accepted,  but  was  out  of  humor 
with  nearly  all  the  proceedings  of  the  conference.  He  is 
more  than  ever  opposed  to  arbitration,  and  declares  that, 
in  view  of  the  original  Russian  programme  under  which 
we  were  called  to  meet,  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  up  at 
all,  since  it  was  not  mentioned.  He  was  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic regarding  the  continuance  of  the  sessions,  asking 
me  when  I  thought  it  would  all  end ;  and  on  my  answering 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  he  said  that  he  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  tibe  subject;  that  nobody  could 
tell  how  long  it  would  last,  or  how  it  would  break  off. 

June  12, 

At  half-past  twelve  came  our  American  luncheon  to 
Count  Munster,  Mr.  van  Karnebeek,  and  Baron  de  Bildt, 
each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of  his  delegation,— our  pur- 
pose being  to  discuss  With  thein  the  best  manner  of  get- 
ting the  subject  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  aea. 
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jtiot  oontr^band,  before  the  conference,  the^e  geotleiitteii 
being  especially  devoted  to  such  a  measure. 

All  went  off  very  well,  full .  interchange  of  views  took 
place,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  best  way 
would  be  for  us,  as.  the  only  delegation  instructed  on  the 
subject^  to  draw  up  a  formal  memorial  asking  that  the 
question  be  brought  before  the  conference,  and  sending 
this  to  M*  de  Staal  as  our  presid^t. 

Curious  things  came  out  during  our  conversation. 
Baron  de  Bildt  informed  me  that,  strongly  as  he  favored 
the  measure,  and  prepared  as  he  was  to  vote  for  it,  he 
should  have  to  be  very  careful  in  discussing  it  publicly, 
since  his  instructions  were  to  avoid,  just  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  clash  between  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Swedish  representatives  and  those  of  the  great  powers. 
Never  before  have  I  so  thoroughly  realized  the  difficult 
position  which  the  lesser  powers  in  Europe  hold  as  re- 
gards, really  serious  questions. 

More  surprising  was  the  conversation  of  Count  Miio- 
ster,  he  being  on  one  side  of  me  and  Mr.  va^i.Kamebeekcm 
the  other.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  £knperor  William, 
during  his  long  talk  with  me  just  before  I  left  BerlijQ, 
in  referring  to  the  approaching  Peace  Congress  had  said 
that  he  was  sending  Count  Miinster  because  what  the  con- 
ference would  most  need  would  be  *^ common  sense,*' 
and  because,  in  his  opinion,  Count  Miinster  had  '  ^  lots  of 
it,*'  some  of  the  count's  utterances  astonished  me.  He 
now  came  out,  as  he  did  the  day  before  in  his  talk  with 
me,  utterly  against  arbitration,  declaring  it  a  '/humbug,*' 
and  that  we  had  no  right  to  consider  it,  since  it  was  not 
ipentioned  in  the  first  proposals  from  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 
.  A  little  later,  something  having  been  said  about  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  he  expressed  his  belief  Hiat  they 
are  a  curse  as  regards  the  relations  between  nations; 
that  they  interfere  with  diplomacy,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  This  did  not  especially  surprise  me,  fot  I 
had  heard  the  same  opinions  uttered  by  others ;  but  what 
did  surprise  me  greatly  was  to  hear  him  say,  when  the 
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subject  of  bacteria  and  microbes  was  casually  mentioned, 
that  they  were  **all  a  modem  humbug.'' 

It  is  clear  that,  with  all  his  fine  qualities,— and  he  is 
really  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  German 
nobleman  devoted  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country, 
—he  is  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Returning  from  a  drive  to  Scheveningen  with  Major 
Burbank  of  the  United  States  army,  I  sketched  the  first 
part  of  a  draft  for  a  letter  from  our  delegation  to  M.  de 
Staal,  and  at  our  meeting  at  six  presented  it,  when  it 
met  with  general  approval.  President  Low  had  also 
sketched  a  draft  which  it  was  thought  could  be  worked 
very  well  into  the  one  which  I  had  offered,  and  so  we 
two  were  made  a  subcommittee  to  prepare  the  letter  in 
full. 

June  13. 

This  morning  come  more  disquieting  statements  regard- 
ing Germany.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  opposing  arbitration,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  will 
insist  on  his  main  allies,  Austria  and  Italy,  going  with 
him.  Count  Nigra,  who  is  personally  devoted  to  arbitra- 
tion, allowed  this  in  talking  with  Dr.  Holls ;  and  the  Ger- 
man delegates— all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Count 
Miinster,  are  favorably  inclined  to  a  good  arbitration 
plan— show  that  they  are  disappointed. 

I  had  learned  from  a  high  imperial  oflBcial,  before  I 
left  Berlin,  that  the  Emperor  considered  arbitration  as 
derogatory  to  his  sovereignty,  and  I  was  also  well  aware, 
from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in  love 
with  the  conference  idea;  but,  in  view  of  his  speech  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  petitions  which  had  come  in  to  him 
from  Bavaria,  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  experienced  a 
* '  change  of  heart. ' ' 

Possibly  he  might  have  changed  his  opinion  had  not 
Count  Miinster  been  here,  reporting  to  him  constantly 
against  every  step  taken  by  the  conference. 
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There  seems  danger  of  a  catastrophe.  Those  of  us 
who  are  faithful  to  arbitration  plans  will  go  on  and  do 
the  best  we  can ;  but  there  is  no  telling  what  stumbling- 
blocks  Germany  and  her  allies  may  put  in  our  way ;  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  result,  without  their  final  agreement, 
will  seem  to  the  worid  a  failure  and,  perhaps,  a  farce. 

The  immediate  results  will  be  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror will  become  an  idol  of  the  ^* plain  people"  through- 
out the  world,  the  German  Emperor  will  be  bitterly  hated, 
and  the  socialists,  who  form  the  most  dreaded  party  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  will  be  furnished  with  a  thor- 
oughly effective  weapon  against  their  rulers. 

Some  days  since  I  said  to  a  leading  diplomatist  here, 
**The  ministers  of  the  German  Emperor  ought  to  tell  him 
that,  should  he  oppose  arbitration,  there  will  be  concen- 
trated upon  him  an  amount  of  hatred  which  iA>  minister 
ought  to  allow  a  sovereign  to  incur/*  To  this  he  an- 
swered, '  ^  That  is  true ;  but  there  is  not  a  minister  in  Ger- 
many who  dares  tell  him.'* 

June  14. 

This  noon  our  delegation  gave  a  breakfast  to  sundry 
members  of  the  conference  who  are  especially  interested 
in  an  effective  plan  of  arbitration,  the  principal  of  these 
being  Count  Nigra  from  Italy ;  Count  Welsersheimb,  first 
delegate  of  Austria;  M.  Descamps  of  Belgium;  Baron 
d 'Estoumelles  of  France;  and  M.  A^ser  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  After  some  preliminary  talk,  I  read  to  them  the 
proposal,  which  Sir  Julian  had  handed  me  in  the  mornings 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  to  the  council 
of  administration  in  charge  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
here  in  The  Hague,  which  was  an  important  feature  of 
his  original  plan,  but  which  had  been  generally  rejected 
as  involving  expensive  machinery.  His  proposal  now  is 
that,  instead  of  a  council  specially  appointed  and  sala* 
ried  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  court,  such  council  shall  simply  b^  made  up  of  th^ 
ministers  of  sundry  powers  residing  here,— thus  doing 
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away  entirely  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  special 
council. 

This  I  amended  by  adding  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  as  ex-officio  president,  there  being  various 
reasons  for  this,  and  among  these  the  fact  that,  without 
some  such  provision,  the  Netherlands  would  have  no 
representative  in  the  council. 

The  plan  and  my  amendment  were  well  received,  and  I 
trust  that  our  full  and  friendly  discussion  of  these  and 
various  matters  connected  with  them  will  produce  a  good 
effect  in  the  committees. 

Count  Nigra  expressed  himself  to  me  as  personally 
most  earnestly  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  position  was  complicated  by  the  relations  of 
his  country  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  same  difficulty  was  observable  in  the  case  of 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  representative  of  Austria,  the 
third  ally  in  the  combination  of  which  Germany  is  the 
head. 

In  the  course  of  our  breakfast,  Baron  d 'Estournelles 
made  a  statement  which  I  think  impressed  every  person 
present.  It  was  that,  as  he  was  leaving  Paris,  Jaures, 
the  famous  socialist,  whom  he  knows  well,  said  to  him, 

*  *  Go  oti ;  do  all  you  can  at  The  Hague,  but  you  will  labor 
in  vain :  you  can  accomplish  nothing  there,  your  schemes 
will  fail,  and  we  shall  triumph,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
So  clear  an  indication  as  this  of  the  effect  which  a  fail- 
ure of  the  conference  to  produce  a  good  scheme  of  ar- 
bitration will  have  in  promoting  the  designs  of  the  great 
international  socialist  and  anarchist  combinations  can- 
not fail  to  impress  every  thinking  man. 

•  Dined  in  the  evening  with  the*  French  minister  at  this 
oourt,  and  very  pleasantly.  There  were  present  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  the  French  first  delegate,  and  the  first  dele- 
gates from  Japan,  China,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  with  sub- 
ordinate delegates  from  other  countries.  Sitting  next 
the  )ady  at  the  right  of  the  liost,  I  found  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  premier,  M.  Piersoon,  minister  of  finance,  and 
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very  agreeable*  I  took  in  to  dinner  Modame  Befarenda, 
wife, of  the  Russian  charge,  evidently  a  very  thoughtful 
und  aeoomplished  woman,  who<  was  born,  as  she  told  me, 
of  English  parents  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  her  fa-^ 
tber  and  mother  were  on  their  way  to,  England.  I  found 
her  very  interesting,  and  her  discussions  of  Russia,  as 
well  aa  of  England  and  the  Netherlands,  especially  good. 
In  the  smoking-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who,  according  to  the  papers,  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  French 
cabinet.  He  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  of  any  plan  for 
a  tribunal,  but  seemed  ready  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
comprobiise  plan,  which  is  all  that,  during  some  time  past, 
we  have  hoped  to  adopt 

June  15. 

Early  this  morning  Count  Miinster  called,  wishing  to 
see  me  especially,  and  at  once  .'plunged  into  the  question 
of  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas:  He  said  that  he  had  just  received  instructions 
from  his  goverament  io  join  us  heartily  in  bringing 
the  question  before  the  conference;  that  his  government j 
much  as  it  inclines  to  favor  the  principle,  cpuld  not  yet 
see  its  way  to  commit  itself  fully ;  that  its  action  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  the 
matter,  as  foreshadowed  by  discussions  in  the  conference, 
but  that  he  was  to  aid  us  in  bringing  it  up.' 

I  told  him  I  was  now  preparing  a  draft  of  a  memorial 
to  the  conference  giving  the  reasons  why  the  subject 
ought  to  be  submitted,  and  that  he  should  haye  it  as  Boon 
as  completed. 

This  matter  being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  we  took 
up-  the  state  of  the-  arbitration  question,  and  the  con- 
seqi^^^ces  of  opposition  by  Germany  and  her  two  allies 
to  every  feasible  plan. 

He  \^a»  very  much  in  earnest,  and  declared  especially 
against  compulsory  arbitration.  To  this  T  answered  that 
the  plan  thus  far  addpted' contemplated  entirely  volun- 
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tary  arbitration,  with  the  exception  that  an  obligatory 
system  was  agreed  upon  as  regards  sundry  petty  matters 
in  which  arbitration  would  assist  all  the  states  coneemed; 
and  that  if  he  disliked  this  latter  feature,  but  would 
agree  to  the  others,  we  would  go  with  him  in  striking  it 
out,  though  we  should  vastly  prefer  to  retain  it. 

He  said,  ^  *  Yes ;  you  have  already  stricken  out  part  of 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,'*  referring  to  the 
features  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  regulation 
of  canald,  rivers,  etc. 

* '  Very  true, ' '  I  answered ;  '  *  and  if  there  are  any  spe- 
cial features  which  affect  unfavorably  German  policy  or 
interests,  move  to  strike  them  out,  and  we  will  heartily 
support  you.'* 

He  then  dwelt  in  his  usual  manner  on  his  special  hobby, 
which  is  that  modem  nations  are  taking  an  entirely  false 
route  in  preventing  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties  by 
trained  diplomatists,  and  intrusting  them  to  arbitra* 
tion  by  men  inexperienced  in  international  matters,  who 
really  cannot  be  unprejudiced  or  uninfluenced;  and  he 
spoke  with  especial  contempt  of  the  plan  for  creating  a 
bureau,  composed,  as  he  said,  of  university  professors 
and  the  like,  to  carry  on  the  machinery  of  the  tribunal. 

Here  I  happened  to  have  a  trump  card.  I  showed 
him  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote's  plan  to  substitute  a  council 
composed  of  all  tiie  ministers  of  the  signatory  powers 
residing  at  The  Hague,  with  my  amendment  making  the 
Dutch  minister  of  foreign  affairs  its  president.  This  he 
read  and  daid  he  liked  it ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  remove  a 
mass  of  prejudice  from  his  mind. 

I  then  spoke  very  earnestly  to  him— more  so  than  ever 
before— about  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  I  told 
him  that  the  counselors  in  whom  the  Emperor  trusted — 
such  men  as  himself  and  the  principal  advisers  of  his 
Majesty— ought  never  to  allow  their  young  sovereign  to 
be  exposed  to  the  mass  of  hatred,  obloquy,  and  oppo- 
sition which  would  converge  upon  him  from  all  nations 
in  case  he  became  known  to  the  whole  world  as  the  sov- 
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ereign  who  had  broken  down  the  conference  and  brought 
to  naught  the  plan  of  arbitration.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  him  what  the  Emperor  said  to  me  regarding  the 
count  himself— namely,  that  what  the  conference  was 
most  likely  to  need  was  good  common  sense,  and  that  he 
was  sending  Count  Miinster  because  he  possessed  that. 
This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that 
he  of  all  men  ought  to  prevent,  by  all  means,  placing 
the  young  Emperor  in  such  a  position.  I  dwelt  on  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  young  sovereign,  expressed  my 
feeling  of  admiration  for  his  noble  ambitions,  for  his 
abilities,  for  the  statesmanship  he  had  recently  shown, 
for  his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  for  his  way  of  con- 
ciliating all  classes,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  pity  of  mak- 
ing such  a  monarch  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

He  seemed  impressed  by  this,  but  said  the  calling  of 
the  conference  was  simply  a  political  trick— the  most 
detestable  trick  ever  practised.  It  was  done,  he  said, 
mainly  to  embarrass  Germany,  to  glorify  the  young  Rus- 
sian Emperor,  and  to  put  Germany  and  nations  which 
Russia  dislikes  into  a  false  position.  To  this  I  an- 
swered, '*If  this  be  the  case,  why  not  trump  the  Russian 
trick!  or,  as  the  poker-players  say,  'Go  them  one  better,* 
take  them  at  their  word,  support  a  good  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration more  efficient  even  than  the  Russians  have  dared 
to  propose;  let  your  sovereign  throw  himself  heartily 
into  the  movement  and  become  a  recognized  leader  and 
power  here;  we  will  all  Support  him,  and  to  him  will 
come  the  credit  of  it. 

**Then,  in  addition  to  this,  support  us  as  far  as  you 
can  as  regards  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas,  and  thus  you  will  gain  another  great  point; 
for,  owing  to  her  relations  to  'France,  Russia  has  not 
dared  commit  herself  to  this  principle  as  otherwise  she 
doubtless  would  have  done,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
opposed  any  consideration  of  it  by  the  conference. 

*'Next,  let  attention  be  called  to  the  fact— and  we  will 
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gladly  aid  in  making  the  world  fnlly  aware  of  it— that 
Germany,  through  you,  has  constantly  urged  the  great- 
est publicity  of  our  proceedings,  while  certain  other 
powers  have  insisted  on  secrecy  until  secrecy  has  utterly 
broken  down,  and  then  have  made  the  least  concession 
possible.  In  this  way  you  will  come  out  of  the  confer- 
ence triumphant,  and  the  German  Emperor  will  be  looked 
upon  as,  after  all,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Everylwdy 
knows  that  France  has  never  wished  arbitration,  and 
that  Russian  statesmen  are  really,  at  heart,  none  too  ar- 
dent for  it.  Come  forward,  then,  and  make  the  matter 
thoroughly  your  own;  and,  having  done  this,  maintAiii 
your  present  attitude  strongly  as  regards  the  two  cither 
matters  above  named,— that  is,  the  immunity  from  seiz- 
ure of  private  property  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  throw- 
ing open  of  our  proceedings,— and  the  honors  of  the 
whole  conference  is  yours. ' ' 

He  seemed  impressed  by  all  this,  and  took  a  different 
tone  from  any  which  has  been  noted  in  him  «ince  we 
came  together.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  heai^  Bai'fto 
d  'Estoumelles  's  story.  He  said  that  he  had  not.  I  told 
it  to  him,  as  given  in  tny  diary  yesterday;  and  said; 
"You  see  there  what  the  failure  to  obtain  a  result  which 
is  really  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  do  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  socialistic 
forces  which  are  so  powerful  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Germany  and  -the  nations 
allied  with  her.'*  ,  .       r  .^ 

This,  too,  seemed  to  imjiress  hitn.  I  then  went  on  to 
say,  **This  is  not  all.  By  opposing  arbitration,  you  not 
only  put  a  club  into  the  hands  of  socialists,  anarchists, 
and  all  the  other  anti-social  fotees,  but  vou  al?^ate  the 
subBtantial  middle  class  and  the  great  body  of  religibtis 
people  in  all  nations.  You  have  no  conception  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  which  exists  in  my  own 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  others ;  and  if  Germany  stands 
in  the  way,  the  distrust  of  her  which  Americans  have 
felt,  and  which  as  minister  and  ambassadot  at  Berlin 
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1  have  labored  so  hard  to  dispel,  will  be  infinitely  iiF- 
creased.  It  will  render  more  and  more  difficult  the  main- 
tenfltnce  of  proper  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Your  sovereign  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  all 
nations,  and  will  be  exposed  to  every  sort  of  attack  and 
calumny,  while'  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be* 
come  a  popular  idol  throughout  the  world,  since  he  will 
represent  to  the  popular  mind,  and  even  to  the  minds  of 
great  bodies  of  thinking  and  religious  people,  the  effort 
to  prevent  war  and  to  solve  public  questions  as  much  as 
possible  without  bloodshed;  while  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  represent  to  their  minds  the  desire  to  solve 
all  great  questions  by  force.  Mind,  I  don't  say  this  is  a 
just  view :  I  only  say  that  it  is  the  view  sure  to  be  taken, 
and  that  by  resisting  arbitration  here  you  are  playing 
the  game  of  Russia,  as  you  yourself  have  stated  it— that 
is,  you  are  giving  Russia  the  moral  support  of  the  whole 
world  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  powers,  and 
above  all  of  Germany. ' ' 

I  then  took  up  an  argument  which,  it  is  understood, 
has  had  much  influence  with  the  Emperor,— namely,  that 
arbitration  must  be  in  derogation  of  his  sovereignty,— 
and  asked,  '  *  How  can  any  such  derogation  be  possible  f 
Tour  sovereign  would  submit  only  such  questions  to  the 
arbitration  tribunal  a6  he  thotight  best;  and,  more  than 
all  thdt,  you  have  already  comnfiitted  yourselves  to  the 
principle.  You  are  aware  that  Bismarck  submitted 
the  question  of  the  Caroline  Islands  for  arbitration  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  first  Emperor  William  consented  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  matter  of  the  American  northwestern  boundary. 
How  could  arbitration  affect  the  true  position  of  the 
sovereign?  Take,  for  exainple,  matters  as  they  now 
stand  between  Germany, and  the  United  States.  There 
is  a  vast  mass  of  petty  questions  which  constantly  trou- 
ble the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  These  lit- 
tle questions  embitter  debates,  whether  in  your  Reichs- 
tag on  time  hand,  or  in  our  Congress  on  the  other,  and 
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make  the  position  of  the  Berlin  and  Washington  govern- 
ments especially  diflScult.  The  American  papers  attack 
me  because  I  yield  too  much  to  Germany,  the  German 
papers  attack  Von  Biilow  because  he  yields  too  much  to 
America,  and  these  little  questions  remain.  If  Von  Biilow 
and  I  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  settle  them,  we  could 
do  so  at  short  notice ;  but  behind  him  stands  the  Reichstag, 
and  behind  our  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  stands  the 
American  Congress. ' ' 

I  referred  to  such  questions  as  the  tonnage  dues,  the 
additional  tariff  on  bounty-promoted  sugar,  Samoa,  the 
naost-favored-nation  clause,  in  treaties  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  same  clause  in 
sundry  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers,  and  said,  *'What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  all 
these  questions,  of  which  both  governments  are  tired, 
and  which  make  the  more  important  questions  constantly 
arising  between  the  two  countries  so  difficult  to  settle, 
could  be  sent  at  once  to  a  tribunal  and  decided  one  way 
or  the  other  1  In  themselves  they  amount  to  little.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  most  of  them— possibly  all  of 
them— would  be  decided  in  favor  of  Germany;  but  the 
United  States  would  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  decision  by 
a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed.  And  this  is  just  what 
would  take  place  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 
A  mass  of  vexatious  questions  would  be  settled  by  the 
tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  and  his  government  would 
thus  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  chicanery  based, 
not  upon  knowledge,  but  upon  party  tactics  or  personal 
grudges  or  inherited  prejudices. ' ' 

He  seemed  now  more  inclined  to  give  weight  to  these 
considerations,  and  will,  I  hope,  urge  his  government  to 
take  a  better  view  than  that  which  for  some  time  past 
has  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  conduct  of  its  repre- 
sentatives here. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  five-o'clock  tea  of  the 
Baroness  d'Estournelles,  found  a  great  crowd  there,  in- 
cluding the  leading  delegates^  and  all  anxious  as  to  the 
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conduct,  of  Germany.  Meeting  the  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
who  has  been  writing  such  earnest  books  in  behalf  of 
peace,  I  urged  her  to  write  with  all  her  might  to  influ- 
ence public  prints  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  in 
behalf  of  arbitration,  telling  her  that  we  are  just  arriv- 
ing at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  that  everything  pos- 
sible must  be  done  now,  or  all  may  be  lost.  To  this  she 
responded  very  heartily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  use 
her  pen  with  much  effect 

In  the  evening  went  to  a  great  reception  at  the  house 
of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  Okolicsanyi.  There  was 
a  crush.  Had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Stead,  telling  him 
D'Estournelles's  story,  and  urging  him  to  use  it  in  every 
way  to  show  what  a  boon  the  failure  of  arbitration 
would  be  to  the  anti-social  forces  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  intervals  during  the  day  I  busied  myself  in  com- 
pleting the  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the 
immunity  from  seizure  of  private  property  at  sea.  If 
we  cannot  secure  it  now,  we  must  at  least  pave  the  way 
for  its  admission  by  a  future  international  conference. 


CHAPTER  XLVin 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF   THE  HAGUE:  IV- 1809 

June  16. 

THIS  morning  Count  Miinster  called  and  seemed  much 
excited  by  the  fact  that  he  had  redeived  a  despatch 
from  Berlin  in  which  the  German  Government— which, 
of  course,  means  the  Emperor— had  strongly  and  finally 
declared  against  everything  like  an  arbitration  tribunal. 
He  was  clearly  disconcerted  by  this  too  literal  accep- 
tance of  his  own  earlier  views,  and  said  that  he  had  sent 
to  M.  de  Staal  insisting  that  the  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  arbitration,  which  had  been  appointed  for  this 
day  (Friday),  should  be  adjourned  on  some  pretext  until 
next  Monday;  *'for,"  said  he,  ''if  the  session  takes  place 
to-day,  Zorn  must  make  the  declaration  in  behalf  of  Ger- 
many which  these  new  instructions  order  him  to  make, 
and  that  would  be  a  misfortune.''  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  this  evidence  of  change  of  heart  in  the  count,  and 
immediately  joined  him  in  securing  the  adjournment  he 
desired.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  has  therefore 
been  deferred,  the  reason  assigned,  as  I  understand,  be- 
ing that  Baron  d'Estournelles  is  too  much  occupied  to 
be  present  at  the  time  first  named.  Later  Count  Miinster 
told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  send  Professor  Zorn 
to  Berlin  at  once  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
the  Foreign  Office  and  induce  the  authorities  to  modify 
the  instructions.  I  approved  this  course  strongly,  where- 
upon he  suggested  that  I  should  do  something  to  the  same 
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put^ose,  and  this  finally  ended  in  the  agreement  that 
HolLs  should  go  with  Zom. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Von  Biilow  had  agreed  that  the 
German  delegates  should  stand  side  by  side  with  us  in 
the  conference,  I  immediately  prepared  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  a  personal  letter  to  Biilow  for  Holls  to 
take,  and  he  started  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This 
latter  is  as  follows: 

(Copy.) 
(Personal.) 

June  16,  1899. 
I>EAB  Babon  von  Buix)W  : 

I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  kindly  relations  which  exist 
between  us,  succeeding  as  they  do  similar  relations  begun 
twenty  years  ago  with  your  honored  father,  you  will 
allow  me  to  write  you  informally,  but  fully  and  frankly, 
regarding  the  interests  of  both  our  goyernments  in  the 
pedce  conference.  The-  relations  between  your  delegates 
and  ours  have,  from  the  first,  been  of  the  kindest;  your 
assurances  on  this  point  have  been  thoroughly  carried 
out;  But  we  seem  now  to  be  at  * '  the  parting  of  the  ways, ' ' 
and  on  the  greatest  question  submitted  to  us, —the  great- 
est, as  I  believe,  that  any  conference  or  any  congress  has 
taken  up  in  our  time, —namely,  the  provision  for  a  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration. 

It  is  generally  said  here  that  Germany  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  thing,  that  she  is  utterly  hostile  to  anything 
like  arbitration,  and  that  she  will  do  all  in  her  power, 
either  alone  or  through  her  allies,  to  thwart  every  feasi- 
ble plan  of  providing  for  a  tribunal  which  shall  give 
some  hope  to  the  world  of  settling  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties between  nations  otherwise  than  by  bloodshed. 

No  rational  man  here-  expects  all  wars  to  be  ended 
by  anything  done  here;  no  one  proposes  to  submit  to  any 
such  tribunal  questions  involving  the  honor  of  any  na. 
tion  or  the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  or  any  of  those 
things  which  nations  feel  instinctively  must  be  reserved 
for  their  own  decision.    Nor  does  any  thinking  man  here 
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propose  obligatory  arbitration  in  any  case,  save,  possibly, 
in  sundry  petty  matters  where  such  arbitration  would 
be  a  help  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  all  govern- 
ments ;  and,  even  as  to  these,  they  can  be  left  out  of  the 
scheme  if  your  government  seriously  desires  it. 

The  great  thing  is  that  there  be  a  provision  made  for 
easily  calling  together  a  court  of  arbitration  which  shall 
be  seen  of  all  nations,  indicate  a  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and,  in  some  measure,  relieve  the  various 
peoples  of  the  fear  which  so  heavily  oppresses  them  all— - 
the  dread  of  an  outburst  of  war  at  any  moment. 

I  note  that  it, has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  mo- 
tives of  Russia  in  proposing  this  conference  were  none 
too  good,— indeed,  that  they  were  possibly  perfidious ;  but, 
even  if  this  be  granted,  how  does  this  affect  the  conduct 
of  Qermany!  Should  it  not  rather  lead  Qermany  to  go 
forward  boldly  and  thoughtfully,  to  accept  the  champion- 
ship of  the  idea  of  arbitration,  and  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  whole  business  here! 

Germany,  if  she  will  do  this,  will  certainly  stand  be- 
fore the  whole  world  as  the  leading  power  of  Europe; 
for  she  can  then  say  to  the  whole  world  that  she  has  taken 
the  proposal  of  Russia  au  serieux;  has  supported  a  thor- 
oughly good  plan  of  arbitration;  has  done  what  Russia 
and  France  have  not  been  willing  to  do,— favored  the 
presentation  to  the  conference  of  a  plan  providing  for 
the  immunity  of  private  property  from  seizure  on  the 
high  seas  during  war,— and  that  while,  as  regards  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  Russia  has  wished  se- 
crecy, Germany  has  steadily,  from  the  first,  promoted 
frankness  and  openness. 

With  these  three  points  in  your  favor,  you  can  stand 
before  the  whole  world  as  the.  great  Continental  power 
which  has  stood  up  for  peace  as  neither  Russia  nor 
France  has  been  able  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  not  do  this,  if  you  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  arbitration,  what  results!  The  other  powers  will  go 
on  and  create  as  good  a  tribunal  as  possible,  and  what- 
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ever  failure  may  come  will  be  imputed  to  Germany  and 
to  its  Emperor.  In  any  case,  whethier  failure  or  suc- 
cess may  come,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be  hailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  deliverer  and,  virtually,  as  a 
sainti  while  there  will  be  a  wide-spread  outburst  of  hatred 
against  the  German  Emperor. 

And  this  will  come  not  alone  from  the  antitsocial  forces 
which  are  hoping  that  the  conference  may  fail,  in  order 
that  thereby  they  may  have  a  new  wieapon  in  their  hands, 
but  it  will  also  come  from  the  middle  and  substantial 
classes  of  other  nations. 

It  is  sure  to  make  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  which  have  been  of  late  improving, 
infinitely  more  bitter  than  they  have  ever  before  been, 
and  it  is  no  less  sure  to  provoke  the  most  bitter  hatred 
of  the  German  monarehy  in  nearly  all  other  nations. 

Should  his  advisers  permit  so  noble  and  so  gifted  a 
sovereign  to  incur  this  political  storm  of  obloquy,  this 
convergence  of  hatred  upon  him!  Should  a  ruler  of  sudi 
'noble  ambitions  and  such  admirable  powers  be  exposed 
to  this  T  I  fully  believe  th&t  he  should  not,  and  that  hia 
advisers  should  beg  him  not  to  place  himself  before  the 
world  as  the  antagonist  of  a  plan  to  which  millions  upon 
millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  devoted. 

Prom  the  United  States  come  evidences  of  a  feeling 
wide-spread  and  deep  on  this  subject  beyond  anything 
I  have  ever  known.  This  very  morning  I  received  a 
prayer  set  forth  by  the  most  conservative  of  all  Protes- 
tant religious  bodies— namely,  the  American  branch  of 
the  Anglican  Church— to  be  said  ill  all  churches,  begging 
the  Almighty  to  favor  the  work  of  the  peace  conf erenccf ; 
and  this  is  what  is  going  on  in  various  other  America^ 
churches,  and  in  vast  numbers  of  households.  Something 
of  the  same  sort  is  true  in  Great  Britain  and,  perhaps, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Granted  that  expectations  are  overwrought,  still  thi^s 
fact  indicates  that  here  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. 
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Moreover,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  within  a  month,  a 
leading  socialist  in  France  has  boasted  to  one  of  the 
members  of  this  conference  that  it  would  end  in  fail- 
ure; that  the  mbnarchs  and  governments  of  Europe  do 
not  wish  to  diminish  bloodshed;  that  they  would  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  desire  of  the  peoples  for  peace,  and  that 
by  the  res^itment  thus  aroused  a  new  path  to  victory 
would  be  open  to  socialism: 

Grant,  too,  that  this  is  overstated,  still  such  a  declara- 
tion is  significant. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  arbitration  is  derogatory 
to  sovereignty.  I  really  fail  to  see  bow  this  can  be  said 
in  Germany.  Germany  has  already  submitted  a  great 
political  question  between  herself  and  Spain  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  Emperor  William  I  was  himself  the  arbiter 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  northwestern  boundary. 

Bear  in  mind  again  that  it  is  only  voluntary  arbitration 
that  is  proposed,  and  that  it  will  always  rest  with  the 
German  Emperor  to  decide  what  questions  he  will  sub-* 
mit  to  the  tribunal  and  what  he  will  not. . 

It  has  also  been  said  that  arbitration  proceedings  would 
give  the  enemies  of  Germany  time  to  put  themselves  in 
readiness  for  war ;  but  if  this  be  feared  in  any  emergency, 
the  Emperor  and  his  government  are  always  free  to 
mobilize  the  German  army  at  once. 

As  you  are  aware,  what  is  seriously  proposed  here 
now,  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  i^  n.ot  a  tribunal  con- 
stantly  in  session,  but  a  system  under  which  each  of  the 
signatory  pbwers  shall  be  free  to  choose,  for  a  limited 
time,  from  an  international  court,  s^y  two  or  more 
judges  who  can  go  to  The  Hague  if  their  services  are 
required,  but  to  be  paid  only  while  actually  in  session 
here;  suich  payment  to  be  made  by  the  litigating  parties. 

As  to  the  machinery,  the  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
dignified  body  composed  of  the  diplomatic  rfepresenta- 
tfVes  of  the  various  signatory  powfers,  to  sit  at  Tb^ 
Hague,  presided  over  by  the  Netherlands  minister  of 
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foreign  affairs,  and  to  seleot  and  to  control  suoh  secre- 
taries  and  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  affairs. 

Snch  council  would  receive  notice  from  powers  having 
differences  with  each  other  which  are  willing  to  submit 
the  questions  between  them  to  a  court,  and  would  then 
give  notice  to  the  judges  selected  by  the  parties.  The 
whole  of  the  present  plan,  except  some  subordinate  fea- 
tures of  little  account,  which  can  easily  be  stricken  out, 
is  voluntary.  There  is  nothing  whatever  obligatory 
about  it.  Every  signatory  power  is  free  to  resort  to 
sucb  a  tribunal  or  not,  as  it  may  think  best.  Surely  a 
concession  like  this  may  well  be  made  to  the  deep  and 
wide  sentiment  throughout  the  world  in  favor  of  some 
possible  means  of  settling  controversies  between  nations 
other  than  by  bloodshed. 

Pardon  me  for  earnestly  pressing  upon  you  these  facts 
and  considerations.  I  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  me 
as  going  beyond  my  province.  I  present  them  to  you  as 
man  to  man,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  good  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  but  of  interests 
cotnmon  to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,— of  their 
common  interest  in  giving  something  like  satisfaction 
to  H  desii^  so  earnest  and  wide-spread  as  that  which  has 
been  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  arbitration. 

I  remain,  dear  Baron  von  Biilow, 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Sgd.)        Andbew  D.  White. 

P.  S;  Think  how  easily,  if  some  such  tribunal  existed, 
your  government  and  mine  could  refer  to  it  the  whole 
mass  of  minor  questions  which  our  respective  parliamen- 
tary bodies  have  got  control  of,  and  entangled  in  all 
sorts  of  petty  prejudices  and  demagogical  utterances^, 
for  instance,  Samoa,  the  tonnage  dues,  the  sugar-bounty 
question,  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
keep  the  two  countries  constantly  at  loggerheads.  Do 
^u  not  see  that  submission  of  such  questions  to  such 
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a  tribunal  as  is  now  proposed,  so  faj  from  being  derog- 
atory to  sovereignty,  really  relieves  the  sovereign  and 
the  Foreign  OflSce  of  the  most  vexatious  fetters  and  limi- 
tations of  parliamentarianism.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  such  a  court  would  decide  in  your  favor ;  and  if  so, 
every  thoughtful  American  would  say,  ''Well  and  good; 
it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  speeches  in  Congress, 
we  were  wrong."  And  the  matter  would  then  be  ended 
with  the  good-will  of  all  parties. 

(Sgd.)  A.D.W. 

It  is  indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  conference, 
and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  Germany.  I  can  only  hope 
that  Biilow  will  give  careful  attention  to  the  considera- 
tions which  Miinster  and  myself  press  upon  him. 

Later  in  the  day  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  called,  evi- 
dently much  vexed  that  the  sitting  of  the  subcommittee 
had  been  deferred,  and  even  more  vexed  since  he  had 
learned  from  De  Staal  the  real  reason.  He  declared  that 
he  was  opposed  to  stringing  out  the  conference  much 
longer;  that  the  subcommittee  could  get  along  perfectly 
well  without  Dr.  Zom;  that  if  Germany  did  not  wish 
to  come  in,  she  could  keep  out;  etc.,  etc.  He  seemed  to 
forget  that  Germany's  going  out  means  the  departure 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  one  or  two  minor 
powers,  and  therefore  the  bringing  to  naught  of  the 
conference.  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  say  anything  about 
Rolls 's  departure,  but  soothed  him  as  much  as  I  could  by 
dwelling  on  the  success  of  his  proposal  that  the  per- 
manent council  here  shall  be  composed  of  the  resident 
diplomatic  representatives. 

The  other  members  of  our  commission,  and  especially 
President  Low,  were  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  Dr. 
HoUs  's  going,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered 
an  interference  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  Germany;  but 
I  persisted  in  sending  him,  agreeing  to  take  all  the  re- 
Siponsibility,  and  declaring  that  he  should  go  simply  as 
a  messenger  from  me,  as  the  American  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  to  the  imperial  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
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June  17. 

The  morning  was  given  largely  to  completing  my  draft 
of  our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  the  immu- 
nity of  private  property  in  time  of  war  from  seizure  on 
the  high  seas. 

In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Scheveningen  to  make  sundry 
official  visits,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  great  festival 
given  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  the  conference. 

Its  first  feature  was  a  series  of  tableaux  representing 
some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the  Dutch  galleries, 
the  most  successful  of  all  being  Rembrandt's  '* Night 
Watch.'*  Jan  Steen's  ^*Wiedding  Party"  was  also  very 
beautiful.  Then  came  peasant  dances  given,  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  hall;  by  persons  in  the  costumes  of  all  the 
different  provinces.  These  were  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting, some  of  them  being  wonderfully  quaint. 

The  violinist  of  the  late  King,  Johannes  Wolff,  played 
some  solos  in  a  masterly  way. 

The  music  by  the  great  military  band,  especially  the 
hymn  of  William  of  Nassau  and  the  Dutch  and  Russian 
national  anthems,  was  splendidly  rendered,  and  the  old 
Dutch  provincial  music  played  in  connection  with  the 
dances  and  tableaux  was  also  noteworthy. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  brilliant  assemblage,  and  the 
whale  festival  from  first  to  last  a  decided  success. 

June  18,  Sunday. 

Went  to  Ley  den  to  attend  service  at  St.  Peter 's.  Both 
the  church  and  its  monuments  are  interesting.  Visited 
also  the  church  of  St  Pancras,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  looked  upon  the  tomb  of  Van  der 
Werf,  the  brave  burgomaster  who  defended  the  town 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 

At  the  university  I  was  much  interested  in  the  public 
hall  where  degrees  are  conferred,  and  above  all  in  the 
many  portraits  of  distinguished  professors.  Lingered 
next  in  the  botanical  gardens  back  of  the  university,  which 
are  very  beautiful. 

Then  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  is  remark- 
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ably  rich  in  Egyptian  and  other  monuments.     Roman 
art  is  also  very  fully  represented. 

Thence  home,  and,  on  arriving,  found,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  our  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Newel,  our  minister,  took  us  both 
for  a  drive  to  Scheveningen,  and  Mr.  Reed's  conversa- 
tion was  exceedingly  interesting;  he  is  well  read  in  his- 
tory and,  apparently,  in  every  field  of  English  litera- 
ture. There  is  a  bigness,  a  heartiness,  a  shrewdness,  and 
a  genuineness  about  him  which  greatly  attract  me. 

June  19. 

Called  on  M.  de  Staal  to  show  him  HoUs's  telegram 
from  Berlin,  which  is  encouraging.  De  Staal  thinks  that 
we  may  have  to  give  up  the  tenth  section  of  the  arbitra- 
tion plan,  which  includes  obligatory  arbitration  in  sundry 
minor  matters ;  but  while  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
done,  we  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice  if  it  will  hold  Qer- 
raany,  Italy,  and  Austria  to  us. 

A  little  later  received  a  hearty  telegram  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  authorizing  our  ordering  the  wreath  of 
silver  and  gold  and  placing  it  on  the  tomb  of  Grotins. 
Telegraphed  and  wrote  Major  Allen  at  Berlin  full  direc- 
tions on  the  subject.  I  am  determined  that  the  tribute 
shall  be  worthy  of  our  country,  of  its  object,  and  of  the 
occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  took  Speaker  Reed,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  through  the  ** House  in  the  Wood,''  afterward 
through  the  grounds,  which  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  then  to  Delft,  where  we  visited  the  tombs  of  William 
the  Silent  and  Grotius,  and  finally  the  house  in  whidi 
William  was  assassinated.  It  was  even  more  interesting 
to  me  than  during  either  of  my  former  visits,  and  was 
evidently  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Reed. 

At  six  attended  a  long  meeting  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, which  elaborated  the  final  draft  of  our  communi- 
cation to  M.  de  Staal  on  the  immunity  of  private  prop- 
erty on  the  high  seas.    Various  passages  were  stricken 
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otit,  some  of  them --and,  indeed,  one  of  the  be$t— in  defer- 
eliceto  the  ideas  of  Captain  Mahan,  who,  though  he  is 
willing,  under  instructions  from  the  government,  to  join 
in  presenting  the  memorial,  does  not  wish  to  sign  any- 
thing which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
personal  belief  in  the  establishment  of  such  immunity. 
His  is  the  natural  view  of  a  sailor;  but  the  argument 
with  which  he  supports  it  does  not  at  all  convince  me.  It 
is  that  during  war  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
weaken  and  worry  the  adversary,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  the  sooner  ready  for  peace ;  but  this  argument  proves 
too  much,  since  it  would  oblige  us,  if  logically  carried  out, 
to  go  back  to  the  marauding  and  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

June  20. 

Went  to  the  session  of  one  of  the  committees  at  the 
*' House  in  the  Wood,'/  and  showed  Mr.  van  Karnebeek 
our  private-property  memorial,  which  he  read,  and  on 
which  he  heartily  complimented  tjs. 

I  then  made  known  to  him  our  proposal  to  lay  a 
wreath  on.  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  and  with  this  he  seemed 
exceedingly  pleased,  saying  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  :de  Beaufort,  would  be  especially  delighted, 
since  he  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Qrotius,  and  de- 
livered the  historical  address  when  the  statue  in  front 
of  the  great  church  at  Delft  was  unveiled. 

A  little  later  submitted  the  memorial,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  Count  Miinster,  who  also  approved  it. 

HqHs  telegraphs  me  from  Berlin  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mirably received  by  the  chancellor,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
and  by  Baron  von  Biilow,  and  that  he  is  leaving  for  Ham- ' 
btirg  to  see  the  Emperor. 

At  four  P.M.  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  conference  to 
receive  report  on  improvements  and  extension  of  the  Red 
Cross  rules,  etc.  This  was  adopted  in  a  happy-go-lucky, 
unparliamentary  way,  for  the  eminent  diplomatist  who 
presides  over  the  conference  still  betrays  .a  Russian  lack 
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of  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  proceedings.  So 
begins  the  first  full  movement  of  the  conference  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

Walked  home  through  the  beautiful  avenues  of  the  park 
with  Mr.  van  Karnebeek  and  Baron  d 'Estoumelles,  who 
is  also  a  charming  man.  He  has  been  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, but  is  now  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  the  conference. 

June  21. 

Early  in  the  morning  received  a  report  from  HoUs, 
who  arrived  from  Hamburg  late  last  night.  His  talks 
with  Biilotr  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  been  most 
encouraging.  Billow  has  sent  to  the  Emperor  my  long 
private  letter  to  himself,  earnestly  urging  the  acceptance 
by  Germany  of  our  plan  of  arbitration.  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe seems  to  have  entered  most  cordially  into  our  ideas, 
giving  Holls  a  card  which  would  admit  him  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  telegraphing  a  request  that  his  Majesty  see 
him.  But  the  Emperor  was  still  upon  his  yacht,  at  sea, 
and  Holls  could  stay  no  longer.  Biilow  is  trying  to  make 
ian  appointment  for  him  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  the  close 
of  the  week. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  went  with  Minister  Newel  and 
Mr.  Low  to  call  on  M.  de  Beaufort  regarding  plans  for 
the  Grotius  celebration,  on  July  4,  at  Delft.  It  was  in 
general  decided  that  we  should  have  the  ceremony 
in  the  great  church  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  sundry 
speeches,  and  that  at  half-past  twelve  the  American  dele- 
gation should  give  a  luncheon  to  all  the  invited  guests 
in  the  town  hall  opposite. 

Holls  tells  me  that  last  night,  at  the  dinner  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  delegation,  he  met  Mtinster,  who 
said  to  him,  **I  can  get  along  with  Hohenlohe,  and  also 
with  Biilow,  but  not  with  those  d— d  lawyers  in  the  For- 
eign Office ''  {"Mit  Hohenlohe  kann  ich  aTiskommen,  mit 
Biilow  anich,  aber  mit  dies  en  verdammt&n  Juristen  im 
Ausiodrtigen  Amt,  nichf). 
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June  22. 

Up  at  four  o  'clock  and  at  ten  attended  a^  session  of  the 
first  section  at  the  ' '  House  in  the  Wood. ' '  Very  interest- 
ing were  the  diseussiions  regarding  bullets  and  asphyx- 
iating bombs.  As  to  the  former,  Sir  John  Ardagh  of 
the  British  delegation  repelled  earnestly  the  charges 
made  regarding  the  British  bullets  used  in  India,  and  of- 
fered to  substitute  for  the  original  proposal  one  which 
certainly  would  be  much  more  effective  in  preventing 
unnecessary  suffering  and  death;  but  the  Russians 
seemed  glad  to  score  a  point  against  Great  Britain,  and 
Sir  John's  proposal  was  voted  down,  its  only  support 
being  derived  from  our  own  delegation.  Captain  Cro- 
zier,  our  military  delegate,  took  an  active  part  in  sup- 
porting Sir  John  Ardagh,  but  the  majority  against  us 
was  overwhelming. 

As  to  asphyxiating  bombs,  Captain  Mahan  spoke  at 
length  against  the  provision  to  forbid  them:  his  ground 
being  that  not  the  slightest  thing  had  yet  been  done  look- 
ing to  such  an  invention;  that,  even  if  there  had  been, 
their  use  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  use  of  torpedoes 
against  ships  of  war ;  that  asphyxiating  men  by  means 
of  deleterious  gases  was  no  worse  than  asphyxiating  them 
with  water;  indeed,  that  the  former  was  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two,  since  the  gases  used  might  simply  in- 
capacitate men  for  a  short  time,  while  the  blowing  up  of 
a  ship  of  war  means  death  to  all  or  nearly  all  of  those 
upon  it. 

To  this  it  was  answered— and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with 
force— that  asphyxiating  bombs  might  be  used  against 
towns  for  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  non-combat- 
ants, including  women  and  children,  while  torpedoes  at 
sea  are  used  only  against  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  enemy.  The  original  proposal  was  carried  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  save  ours.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
our  attitude  on  this  question;  but  what  can  a  layman 
do  when  he  has  against  him  the  foremost  contempo- 
rary military  and  naval  experts?    My  hope  is  that  the 
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United  States  will  yet  stand  with  the  majority  on  the 
record.  ' 

I  stated  afterward  in  a  bantering  way  to  Captain 
Mahan,  as  well  as  others,  that  while  I  could  not  support 
any  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  made  in  favor  of 
allowing  asphyxiating  bombs,  there  was  one  which  some- 
what appealed  to  me—namely,  that  the  dread  of  them 
might  do  something  to  prevent  the  rush  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities,  and  the  aggregation  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  them,  which  is  one  of  the  most  threatening 
things  to  modern  society,  and  also  a  second  argument 
that  such  bombs  would  bring  home  to  warlike  stay-at- 
home  orators  and  writers  the  realities  of  war. 

At  noon  received  the  French  translation  of  our  me- 
morial to  De  Staal,  but  found  it  very  imperfect  through- 
out, and  in  some  parts  absolutely  inadmissible;  so  I 
worked  with  Baron  de  Bildt,  president  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  here,  all  the  afternoon  in  revising  it. 

At  stx  the  American  delegation  met  and  chose  me  for 
their  orator  at  the  approaching  Grotius  festival  at  Delft. 
I  naturally  feel  proud  to  discharge  a  duty  of  this  kind, 
and  can  put  my  heart  into  it,  for  Qrotius  has  long  been 
to  me  almost  an  object  of  idolatry,  and  his  main  works 
a  subject  of  earnest  study.  There  are  few  men  in  his- 
tory whom  I  so  deeply  venerate.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  minister  at  Berlin,  I  sent  an  eminent  American 
artist  to  Holland  and  secured  admirable  copies  of  the 
two  best  portraits  of  the  great  man.  One  of  these  now 
hangs  in  the  Law  Library  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  other  over  my  work-table  at  the  Berlin  Embassy. 

jMue  S3. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  letters  and  revising  final 
draft  of  memorial  on  immunity  of  private  property  at 
pea,  and  lunched  afterward  at  the  ** House  in  the  Wood" 
to  talk  it  over  with  Baron  de  Bildt. 

At  the  same  table  met  M.  de  Martens,  who  has  just 
returned  by  night  to  his  work  here,  after  presiding  a 
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day  or  two  over  the  Venezuela  arbitration  tribunal  at 
Paris.  He  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  Webster,  in  opening 
the  case,  is  to  speak  for  sixteen  days,  and  De  Martens 
added  that  he  himself  had  read  our  entire  Venezuelan 
report,  as  well  as  the  other  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  form  quite  a  large  library.  And  yet  we  do  not  in- 
clude men  like  him  in  **the  working-classes 'M 

In  the  evening  to  a  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  cordially 
greeted  by  him  and  his  wife,  both  promising  that  they 
would  accept  our  invitation  to  Delft.  I  took  in  to  the 
buffet  the  wife  of  the  present  Dutch  prime  minister, 
who  also  expressed  great  interest  in  our  proposal,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  *being  present. 

Count  Zanini,  the  Italian  minister  and  delegate  here, 
gave  me  a  comical  account  of  two  speeches  in  the  session 
of  the  first  section  this  morning;  one  being  by  a  delegate 
from  Persia,  Mirza  Riza  Khan,  who  is  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  His  Persian  Excellency  waxed  eloquent  over 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  espe- 
cially over  his  sincerity  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
his  Excellency  tumbled  from  his  horse  at  a  review,  his 
Majesty  sent  twice  to  inquire  after  his  health.  The  whole 
effect  upon  the  conference  was  to  provoke  roars  of 
laughter. 

But  the  great  matter  of  the  day  was  the  news,  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
Qerman  chancellor,  has  come  out  strongly  for  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal,  and  has  sent  instructions  here  accord- 
ingly. This  is  a  great  gain,  and  seems  to  remove  one 
of  the  worst  stumbling-blocks.  But  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  this  removal,  probably,  by  giving  up  section  10  of 
the  present  plan,  which  includes  a  system  pf  obligatory 
arbitration  in  various  minor  matters,— a  system  which 
would  be  of  use  to  the  world  in  many  ways.  While 
the  American  delegation,  as  stated  in  my  letter  which 
Holls  took  to  Biilow,  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Emperor,  will  aid  in  throwing  out  of  the  arbitration 
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plan  everything  of  an  obligatory  nature,  if  Germany  in- 
sists upon  it,  I  learn  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  much 
opposed  to  this  concession,  and  may  publicly  protest 
against  it. 

A  curious  part  of  the  means  used  in  bringing  about 
this  change  of  opinion  was  the  pastoral  letter,  elsewhere 
referred  to,  issued  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Texas,  calling  for  prayers  throughout  the  State  for 
the  success  of  the  conference  in  its  efforts  to  diminish 
the  horrors  of  war.  This  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  letter  to  Minister  von  Biilow,  I  intrusted 
to  Holls,  authorizing  him  to  use  it  as  he  thought  fit.  He 
showed  it  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  latter,  although 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  evidently  affected  by  it,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  longing  for  peace 
which  it  showed.  It  is  perhaps  an  interesting  example 
of  an  indirect  ** answer  to  prayer,"  since  it  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  feelings  in  the  prince  chancellor's  mind 
which  led  him  to  favor  arbitration. 

June  24. 

Sent  to  M.  de  Staal,  as  president  of  the  conference,  the 
memorial  relating  to  the  exemption  of  private  property, 
not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  on  the  high  seas. 
Devoted  the  morning  to  blocking  out  my  Grotius  address, 
and  afterward  drove  with  Holls  to  Delft  to  look  over 
the  ground  for  our  Fourth-of-July  festival.  The  town 
hall  is  interesting  and  contains,  among  other  portraits, 
one  which  is  evidently  a  good  likeness  of  Grotius;  the 
only  difficulty  is  that,  for  our  intended  luncheon,  the 
rooms,  though  beautiful,  seem  inadequate. 

Thence  to  the  church,  and  after  looking  over  that  part 
of  it  near  the  monuments,  with  reference  to  the  Grotius 
ceremony,  went  into  the  organ-loft  with  the  organist. 
Inhere  I  listened  for  nearlv  an  hour  while  he  and 
Holls  played  finely  on  that  noble  instrument;  and  as  I  sat 
and  looked  down  over  the  church  and  upon  the  distant 
monuments,  the  old  historic  scenes  of  four  hundred  years 
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ago  came  up  before  me,  with  memories  almost  overpow- 
ering of  my  first  visit  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  all  then 
with  me  are  now  dead. 

June  25. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  ofiF  with  Holls  to  Rotterdam, 
and  on  arriving  took  the  tram  through  the  city  to  the 
steamboat  wharf,  going  thence  by  steamer  to  Dort.  Ar- 
rived, just  before  the  close  of  service,  at  the  great  church 
where  various  sessions  of  the  synod  were  held.  The 
organ  was  very  fine ;  the  choir-stalls,  where  those  wretched 
theologians  wrangled  through  so  many  sessions  and  did 
so  much  harm  to  their  own  country  and  others,  were 
the  only  other  fine  things  in  the  church,  and  they  were 
much  dilapidated.  I  could  not  but  reflect  bitterly  on  the 
monstrous  evils  provoked  by  these  men  who  sat  so  long 
there  spinning  a  monstrous  theology  to  be  substituted 
for  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself. 

Thence  back  to  The  Hague  and  to  Scheveningen,  and 
talked  over  conference  matters  with  Count  Miinster.  Re- 
ceived telegrams  from  Count  von  Biilow  in  answer  to 
mine  congratulating  him  on  his  promotion,  also  one 
from  Baron  von  Mumm,  the  German  minister  at  Luxem- 
burg, who  goes  temporarily  to  Washington. 

June  26. 

At  work  all  the  morning  on  my  Grotius  address. 
Lunched  at  the  *' House  in  the  Wood,"  and  walked  to 
town  with  sundry  delegates.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
a  **tea''  at  the  house,  of  Madame  Boreel  and  met  a  num- 
ber of  charming  people ;  but  the  great  attraction  was  the 
house,  which  is  that  formerly  occupied  by  John  De  Witt— 
that  from  which  he  went  to  prison  and  to  assassination. 
Here  also  Motley  lived,  and  I  was  shown  the  room  in 
which  a  large  part  of  his  history  was  written,  and  where 
Queen  Sophia  used  to  discuss  Dutch  events  and  person- 
ages with  him. 

The  house  is  beautiful,  spacious,  and  most  charmingly 
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decorated,  many  of  the  ornaments  and  paintings  having 
been  placed  there  in  the  time  of  De  Witt. 

June  27. 

At  all  sorts  of  work  during  the  morning,  and  then, 
on  invitation  of  President  Low,  went  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  to  Haarlem,  where  we  saw  the 
wonderful  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  which  impressed 
me  more  than  ever,  and  heard  the  great  organ.  It  has 
been  rebuilt  since  I  was  there  thirty-five  years  ago;  but 
it  is  still  the  same  great  clumsy  machine,  and  very  poorly 
played,— that  is,  with  no  spirit,  and  without  any  effort 
to  exhibit  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  effects  for  which 
any  little  church  organ  would  do  as  well. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  Count  Zanini,  the  Italian 
minister  and  delegate,  and  discussed  French  matters  with 
Baron  d 'Estournelles.  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
French  diplomatist,  and  is  in  every  way  attractive. 

Afterward  to  Mr.  van  Kamebeek's'  reception,  meet- 
ing various  people  in  a  semi-satisfactory  way. 

June  29. 

In  the  morning,  in  order  to  work  off  the  beginnings  of 
a  headache,  I  went  to  Rotterdam  and  walked  until  noon 
about  the  streets  and  places,  recalling  my  former  visit, 
which  came  very  vividly  before  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
statue  of  Erasmus,  and  thought  upon  his  life  here.  No 
man  in  history  has  had  more  persistent  injustice  done 
him.  If  my  life  were  long  enough  I  would  gladly  use 
my  great  collection  of  Erasmiana  in  illustrating  his  ser- 
vices to  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of  other  things,  the 
modem  *  *  Higher  Criticism ' '  has  its  roots  in  his  work. 

June  30. 

Engaged  on  the  final  revision  of  ray  Grotius  speech, 
and  on  various  docum^ntfe. 

At  noon  to  the  ** House  in  the  Wood"  for  lunch,  and 
afterward  took  a  walk  in  tbe  grounds  with  Beldinian,  the 
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Roumanian  delegate,  who  explained  to  me  the  trouble 
in  Switzerland  over  the  vote  on  the  Red  Cross  Confer- 
ence. 

It  appears  that  whereas  Switzerland  initiated  the  Red 
Cross  movement,  has  ever  since  cherished  it,  and  has 
been  urged  by  Italy  and  other  powers  to  take  still  fur- 
ther practical  measures  for  it,  the  Dutch  delegation  re- 
cently interposed,  secured  for  one  of  their  number  the 
presidency  of  the  special  conference,  and  thus  threw  out 
my  Berlin  colleague,  Colonel  Roth,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously asked  to  take  the  position  and  had  accepted  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Switzerland,  where  it  justly  belonged, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  the  Netherlands.  This  has  pro- 
voked much  ill  feeling  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is 
especial  astonishment  at  the  fact  that  when  Beldiman 
moved  an  amendment  undoing  this  unjust  arrangement 
it  was,  by  some  misunderstanding  lost,  aud  that  therefore 
there  has  been  perpetuated  what  seems  much  like  an  in- 
justice against  Switzerland.  I  promised  to  exert  myself 
to  have  the  matter  rectified  so  far  as  the  American  dele- 
gation was  concerned,  and  later  was  successful  in  do- 
ing so. 

In  the  evening  dined  at  Minister  Newel's.  Sat  between 
Minister  Okolicsanyi  of  the  Austrian  delegation,  and 
Count  Welsersheimb,  the  chairman  of  that  delegation,  and 
had  interesting  talks  with  them,  with  the  Duke  of  Tetuan, 
and  others.  It  appears  that  the  Duke,  who  is  a  very 
charming,  kindly  man,  has,  like  myself,  a  passion  both 
for  cathedral  architecture  and  for  organ  music ;  he  dwelt 
much  upon  Burgos,  which  he  called  the  gem  of  Spanish 
cathedrals. 

Thence  to  the  final  reception  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Beaufort,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  showed  me 
a  contemporary  portrait  of  Grotius  which  displays  the 
traits  observable  in  the  copies  which  Burleigh  painted 
for  me  twenty  years  ago  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Talked  with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  regarding  the  Swiss 
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matter;  he  had  abstained  from  voting  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  no  instructions  in  the  premises. 

July  2. 

In  the  morning  Major  Allen,  military  attache  of  our 
embassy  at  Berlin,  arrived,  bringing  the  Grotins  wreath. 
Under  Secretary  Hay's  permission,  I  had  given  to  one 
of  the  best  Berlin  silversmiths  virtually  carte  blanche, 
and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  wreath  is  very 
large,  being  made  up,  on  one  side,  of  a  laurel  branch 
with  leaves  of  frosted  silver  and  berries  of  gold,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  an  oak  branch  with  silver  leaves  and  gold 
acorns,  both  boughs  being  tied  together  at  the  bottom 
by  a  large  knot  of  ribbon  in  silver  gilded,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  on  en- 
ameled shields,  and  an  inscription  as  follows : 

To  the  Memory  of  Hugo  Grottos  ; 

In  Reverence  and  Gratitnde, 

From  the  United  States  of  America ; 

On  the  Occasion  oLthe  International  Peaee  Conference 

of  The  Hague. 
July  4th,  1899. 

It  is  a  superb  piece  of  work,  and  its  ebony  case,  with 
silver  clasps,  and  bearing  a  silver  shield  with  suitable 
inscription,  is  also  perfect :  the  whole  thing  attracts  most 
favorable  attention. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  AT  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HAGUE:  V— 1899 

Jvly  4. 

ON  this  day  the  American  delegation  invited  their 
colleagues  to  celebrate  our  national  anniversary 
at  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  first  in  the  great  church,  and 
afterward  in  the  town  hall  of  Delft.  Speeches  were  made 
bjr  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Netherlands, 
De  Beaufort;  by  their  first  delegate,  Van  Karnebeek;  by 
Mr.  Asser,  one  of  their  leading  jurists;  by  the  burgo- 
master of  Delft ;  and  by  Baron  de  Bildt,  chairman  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  and  minister  at  Rome,  who  read  a 
telegram  from  the  King  of  Sweden  referring  to  Grotius  *s 
relations  to  the  Swedish  diplomatic  service;  as  well  as 
by  President  Low  of  Columbia  University  and  myself :  the 
duty  being  intrusted  to  me  of  laying  the  wreath  upon 
Grotius  *s  tomb  and  making  the  address  with  reference 
to  it.  As  all  the  addresses  are  to  be  printed,  I  shall  give 
no  more  attention  to  them  here.  A  very  large  audience 
was  present,  embracing  the  ambassadors  and  principal 
members  of  the  conference,  the  Netherlands  ministers  of 
state,  professors  from  the  various  universities  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  large  body  of  other  invited  guests. 

The  music  of  the  chimes,  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  royal 
choir  of  one  hundred  voices  was  very  fine ;  and,  although 
the  day  was  stormy,  with  a  high  wind  and  driving  rain, 
everything  went  off  well. 

After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  our  delegation  gave 
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a  breakfast,  which  was  very  satisfactory.  About  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  the  tables  at  the 
town  hall,  and  one  hundred  other  guests,  including  the 
musicians,  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Americans  gathered  at  the  reception 
given  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Newel,  and  his  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  an  **  Ameri- 
can concert"  given  by  the  orchestra  at  the  great  hall  in 
Scheveningen. 

July  5. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  the  second  committee  of  the 
conference,  where  I  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Beldiman 
resolution,  doing  justice  to  Switzerland  as  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  Red  Cross  interests  in  Swiss  hands; 
iand  on  going  to  a  vote  we  were  successful. 

Then,  the  question  of  a  proper  dealing  with  our  memo- 
rial regarding  the  immunity  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas  coming  up,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  referring  it  to 
the  general  conference,  and  gave  the  reasons  why  it 
should  not  simply  be  dropped  out  as  not  coming  within 
the  subjects  contemplated  in  the  call  to  the  conference. 
'Though  my  speech  was  in  French,  it  went  off  better  than 
I  expected. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  full  conference,  the  same  sub- 
ject came  up ;  and  then,  after  a  preface  in  French,  asking 
permission  to  speak  in  English,  I  made  my  speech,  which, 
probably,  three  quarters  of  all  the  delegates  understood, 
but,  at  my  request,  a  summary  of  it  was  afterward  given 
in  French  by  Mr.  van  Kamebeek. 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  my  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, made  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  M.  de  Martens, 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  future  conference ;  but  I  went  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  subject  to  show  its  claims  upon 
the  various  nations,  etc.,  etc.,  though  not,  of  course,  as 
fully  as  I  would  have  done  had  the  matter  been  fully 
under  discussion.  My  speech  was  very  well  received, 
*and  will,  1  hope,  aid  in  keeping  the  subject  alive. 
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In  the  afternoon  drove  to  Eyswyck,  to  the  house  of 
M.  Cornets  de  Groot,  the  living  representative  of  •  the 
Grotins  family.  The  house  and  grounds  were  very  pleas* 
ant,  but  tlie  great  attraction  was  a  collection  of  relics  of 
Grotins,  including  many  manuscripts  from  his  own  hand, 
—among  these  a  catechism  for  his  children,  written  in 
the  prison  of  Loewenstein ;  with  official  documents,  signed 
and  sealed,  connected  with  the  public  transactions  of  his 
time;  also  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  great  Swedish  chancellor,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  other  languages ;  besides  sundry  poems.  There 
were  also  a  multitude  of  portraits,  engravings,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  Olden-Bameveld  and  others  of  Gro- 
tins 's  contemporaries. 

The  De  Groot  family  gave  us  a  most  hearty  reception, 
introducing  their  little  girl,  who  is  the  latest-bom  de- 
scendant of  Grotins,  and  showing  us  various  household 
relics  of  their  great  ancestor,  including  cups,  glasses, 
and  the  like.  Mr.  De  Groot  bIso  gave  me  some  curious 
information  regarding  him  which  I  did  not  before  pos- 
sess ;  and,  among  other  things,  told  me  that  when  Grotins 's 
body  was  transferred,  shortly  after  his  death,  from  Ros- 
tock to  Delft,  the  coffin  containing  it  was  stoned  by  a  mob 
at  Rotterdam ;  also  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Grotius  in  front  of  the  church  at  Delft,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  high-church  Calvinists  would  not  allow  the  chil- 
dren from  their  church  schools  to  join  the  other  children 
in  singing  hymns.  The  old  bitterness  of  the  extreme 
Oalvinistic  party  toward  their  great  compatriot  was  thus 
still  exhibited,  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  ti!me, 
by  a  member  of  it,  that  the  statue  was  perfectly  true  to 
life,  since  *4ts  back  was  turned  toward  the  church"; 
to  which  a  teply  was  made  that  '*  Grotius 's  face  in  the 
statue,  like  his  living  face,  was  steadily  turned  toward 
justice."  This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  court  is  held  in  the  city  hall,  toward  which  thfe 
statue  is  turned.  j 

In  the  evening  tO  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Piersoon,  rain- 
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ister  of  finance  and  prime  minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  our .  delegation  and  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Dutch 
ministry.  Everything  passed  off  well,  Mr.  Piersoon 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  I  replied  in  a  toast  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Piersoon  thanked  us  for  our  tribute  to   Grotius,  and 

>  

showed  really  -deep  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  all  liberal  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
the  Netherlands;  from  every  quarter  come  evidences  of 
this. 

A  remark  of  his,  regarding  arbitration,  especially 
pleased  us.  He  said  that  the  arbitration  plan,  ais  it  had 
come  from  the  great  committee,  was  like  a  baby:— ap- 
parently helpless,  and  of  very  little  value,  unable  to  do 
much,  and  requiring  careful  nursing ;  but  that  it  had  one 
great  merit:-— ii  would  grow. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the 
situation.  The  general  feeling  of  the  conference  becomes 
better  and  better.  More  and  more  the  old  skepticism  has 
departed,  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  a  strong  ambition 
to  have  a  share  in  what  we  are  beginning  to  believe  may 
be  a  most  honorable  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  have  never  taken  part  in  more  earnest  dis- 
cussions than  those  which  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
occupied  us,  and  especially  those  relating  to  arbitration. 

I  think  I  may  say,  without  assuming  too  much,  that  our 
Grotius  celebration  has  been  a  contribution  of  some  value 
to  this  growth  of  earnestness.  It  has,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  revealed  to  the  conference,  still  more  clearly 
than  before,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  historical  body  intrusted 
with  a  matter  of  vast  importance  and  difficulty,  and  that 
we  shall  be  judged  in  history  with  reference  to  this  fact. 

July  6. 

At  5.30  P.M.  off  in  special  train  with  the  entire  confer- 
ence to  Amsterdam.    On  arriving,  we  found  a  long  train 
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of  court  carriages  which  took  us  to  the  palace,  the  houses 
on  each  side  throughout  the  entire  distance  being  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  banners,  and  the  streets  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children.  We  were  indeed  a  brave 
show,  since  all  of  us,  except  the  ^members  of  our  American 
delegation,  wore  gorgeous  uniforms  with  no  end  of  rib- 
bons, stars,  and  insignia  of  various  offices  and  orders. 

On  reaching  our  destination,  we  were  received  by  the 
Queen  and  Queen-mother,  and  shortly  afterward  went  in 
to  dinner.  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  lord  mayor 's 
feast  at  the  Guildhall,  it  was  the  most  imposing  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  great  banqueting- 
hall,  dating  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
is  probably  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  in  continental 
Europe,  and  the  table  furniture,  decorations,  and  dinner 
were  worthy  of  it.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
including  all  the  members  of  the  conference  and  the 
higher  officials  of  the  kingdom,  sat  down,  the  Queen  and 
Queen-mother  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  about  them 
the  ambassadors  and  presidents  of  delegations.  My  own 
place,  being  very  near  the  Majesties,  gave  me  an  ex- 
'  cellent  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  everything.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  banquet  the  young  Queen  arose  and  ad- 
dressed us,  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I  should  have 
supposed  her  speech  extemporaneous  had  I  not  seen  her 
consulting  her  manuscript  just  before  rising.  Her  man- 
ner was  perfect,  and  her  voice  so  clear  as  to  be  heard 
by  every  one  in  the  hall.  Everything  considered,  it  was 
a  remarkable  effort  for  a  young  lady  of  seventeen.  At 
its  close  an  excellent  reply  was  made  by  our  president, 
M.  de  Staal;  and  soon  afterward,  when  we  had  passed 
into  the  great  gallery,  there  came  an  even  more  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  powers  of  her  youthful  Majesty, 
for  she  conversed  with  every  member  of  the  conference, 
and  with  the  utmost  ease  and  simplicity.  .  To  me  she  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  Grotius  tribute,  and  in  very  cor- 
dial terms,  as  did  later  also  the  Queen-mother;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  were  sincere,  since,  three 
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motiths  later,  at  the  festival  given  thetn  at  Potsdam,  they 
both  renetv^ed  their  acknowledgments  in  a  cordial  way 
which  showed  that  their  patriotic  hearts  were  pleased. 
Various  leading  m6n  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  con- 
ference also  thanked  ns,  and  one  of  them  said,-  ''Yon 
Americans  have  taught  us  a  lesson;  for,  instead  of  a 
mere  display  of  fireworks  to  the  rabble  of  a  single  city, 
or  a  ball  or  concert  to  a  few  oflScials,  you  have,  in  this 
solemn  recognition  of  Grotius,  paid  the  highest  compli- 
ment possible  to  the  entire  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
past,  present,  and  to  come. ' ' 

July  7. 

In  the  morning  to  the  great  hall  of  the  **  House  in  the 
Wood,"  where  the  **editing  committee"  {comHe  de  re- 
daction) reported  to  the  third  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence the  whole  arbitration  plan.  It  struck  me  most  fa- 
vorably,—indeed,  it  surprised  me,  though  I  have  kept 
watch  of  every  step.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  than 
any  of  the  plans  originally  submitted,  not  excepting  our 
own.    It  will  certainly  be  a  gain  to  the  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  we  adjourned  until  Monday, 
the  17th,  in  order  that  the  delegates  may  get  instructions 
from  their  various  governments  regarding  the  signing 
of  the  protocols,  agreements,  etc. 

Jnlt/  8. 

In  the  evening  dined  with  M.  de  Mier,  the  Mex:ican 
minister  at  Paris  and  delegate  here,  and  had  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  with  M.  Raffalovitch,  to  whom  I  spoke 
plainly  regarding  the  only  road  to  disarmament.  I  told 
him  that  he  must  know  as  well  as  anv  one  that  there 
is  a  vague  dread  throughout  Europe  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  Russia,  and  that  he  must  acknowledge  that, 
whether  just  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  natural.  He  ac(|ui- 
esced  in  this,  and  I  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  before  him  an  opportunity  to  do  more  good 
and  mak«  a  nobler  reputation  thao  any  other  czar  had 
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ever  done,  not  excepting  Aleixander  II  with  his  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs;  that  I  had  thought, very  seriously 
of  writing,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  to  M,  Pobe- 
donostzeff,  presenting  to  him  the  reasons  why  Russia 
might  well  make  a  practical  beginning  of  disarmament 
by  dismissing  to  their  homes,  or  placing  on  public  works, 
say  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  soldiers ;  that  this  would 
leave  her  all  the  soldiers  she  needs,  and  more;  that  he 
must  know,  as  everybody  knows,  that  no  other  power 
dreams  of  attacking  Russia  or  dares  to  do  so ;  that  there 
would  be  no  disadvantage  in  such  a  dismissal  of  troopa 
to  peaceful  avocations,  but  every  advantage;  and  that 
if  it  were  done  the  result  would  be  that,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  Russia  would  beconle,  by  this  husbanding  of  her 
resources,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  able  to  carry  out  any  just  policy  which  she 
might  desire,  I  might  have  added  that  one  advantage  of 
such  a  reduction  would  certainly  be  less  inclination  by 
the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  to  plunge  into  military 
adventures.  (Had  Russia  thus  reduced  her  army  she 
would  never  have  sunk  into  the  condition  in  which  she 
finds  herself  now  (1905),  as  I  revise  these  lines.  Instead 
of  sending  Alexeieff  to  make  war,  she  would  have  allowed 
De  Witte  to  make  peace— peace  on  a  basis  of  justice  to 
Japan,  land  a  winter  access  to  the  Pacific,  under  proper 
safeguards,  for  herself.) 

Raffalovitch  seemed  to  acquiesce  fully  in  my  view,  ex-r 
cept  as  to  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  released,  saying 
that  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  would  do  perfectly  well  as 
showing  that  Russia  is  in  earnest. 

He  is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  Russia,  but  has 
very  decided  ability,  and  this  he  has  shown  not  only 
in  his  secretaryship  of  the  confer^noe,  but  in  several  of 
his  works  on  financial  and  other  public  questions  pubr 
lishedin  Paris,  which  have  secured  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing membership  of  the  French  Institute. 

It  is  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind  that,  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  toward  disarmament,  a  practical  beginning  must 
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be  made  by  the  Czar;  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
with,  no  doubt,  fairly  good  intentions,  he  is  weak  and 
ill  informed.  The  dreadful  mistake  he  is  making  in 
violating  the  oath  sworn  by  his  predecessors  and  him- 
self to  Finland  is  the  result  of  this  weakness  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  should  he  attempt  to  diminish  his  overgrown 
army  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  overborne  by  the 
military  people  about  him,  and  by  petty  difficulties  which 
they  would  suggest,  or,  if  necessary,  create.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  one  danger  in  any  attempted  dis- 
armament, and  this  is  that  the  military  clique  might,  to 
prevent  it,  plunge  the  empire  into  a  war. 

The  Emperor  is  surrounded  mainly  by  inferior  men. 
Under  the  shade  of  autocracy  men  of  independent 
strength  rarely  flourish.  Indeed,  I  find  that  the  opinion 
regarding  Russian  statesmen  which  I  formed  in  Russia 
is  confirmed  by  old  diplomatists,  of  the  best  judgment, 
whom  I  meet  here.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other 
day :  ^  *  There  is  no  greater  twaddle  than  all  the  talk  about 
far-seeing  purposes  and  measures  by  Russian  statesmen. 
They  are  generally  weak,  influenced  by  minor,  and  espe- 
cially by  personal,  considerations,  and  inferior  to  most 
men  in  similar  positions  in  the  other  great  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  chancellor,  Prince  GortchakoflF ,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  was  a  weak,  vain  man, 
whom  Bismarck  found  it  generally  very  easy  to  deal 
with.'* 

As  to  my  own  experience,  I  think  many  of  those  whom  I 
saw  were  far  from  the  best  of  their  kind  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  do.  I  have  never  imagined  a  human  being  in 
the  position  of  minister  of  the  interior  of  a  great  nation  so 
utterly  futile  as  the  person  who  held  that  place  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  my  time;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
several  others  whom  I  met  there  in  high  places.  There 
are  a  few  strong  men,  and,  unfortunately,  Pobedonost- 
zeflF  is  one  of  them.  Luckily,  De  Witte,  the  minister  of 
finance,  is  another. 
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July  10. 

The  evil  which  I  dreaded,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  work  of  our  conference, 
is  becoming  realized.  The  London  **  Spectator, "  just 
received,  contains  a  most  disheartening  article,  **The 
Peace  Conference  a  Failure,"  with  an  additional  article, 
more  fully  developed,  to  the  same  effect.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust;  but,  on  account  of  the  ''Spectator's" 
** moderation,"  it  will  greatly  influence  public  opinion, 
and  doubtless  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  calling  of 
future  conferences  needed  to  develop  the  good  work  done 
in  this.  Fortunately  the  correspondent  of  the  *' Times" 
gives  a  better  example,  and  shows,  in  his  excellent  letters, 
what  has  been  accomplished  here.  The  ''New  York 
Herald,"  also,  is  thus  far  taking  the  right  view,  and 
maintaining  it  with  some  earnestness. 

July  17. 

This  morning,  at  ten,  to  the  "House  in  the  Wood"  to 
hear  Mr.  van  Karnebeek  's  report  on  disarmament,  check- 
ing invention,  etc.,  before  the  session  of  committee  No.  1. 
It  was  strongly  attacked,  and  was  left  in  shreds:  the 
whole  subject  is  evidently  too  immature  and  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  conference. 

In  the  afternoon  came  up  an  especially  interesting 
matter  in  the  session  of  the  arbitration  committee,  the 
occasion  being  a  report  of  the  subcommittee.  Among 
the  points  which  most  interested  us  as  Americans  was  a 
provision  for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion tribunal  on  the  discovery  of  new  facts. 

De  Martens  of  Russia  spoke  with  great  force  against 
such  right  of  appeal,  and  others  took  ground  with  him. 
Holls  really  distinguished  himself  by  a  telling  speech  on 
the  other  side— which  is  the  American  side,  that  feature 
having  been  present  in  our  original  instructions ;  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Karnebeek  both  spoke  for  it  effectively,  and 
the  final  decision  was  virtually  in  our  favor,  for  Mr. 
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Asserts  compromise  was  adopted,  which  really  gives  us 
the  case. 

The  Siamese  representatives  requested  that  the  tiine 
during  which  an  appeal  might  be  allowed  should  be  six 
instead  of  three  months,  which  we  had  named;  but  it 
was  finally  made  a  matter  of  adjustment  between  the 
parties. 

July  18. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  ten,  when  a  cable 
message  from  the  State  Department  was  read  authoriz- 
ing us  to  sign  the  protocol. 

July  19. 

Field  day  in  the  arbitration  committee.  A  decided 
sensation  was  produced  by  vigorous  speeches  by  my  Ber- 
lin colleague,  Beldiman,  of  the  Roumanian  delegation, 
and  by  Servian,  Greek,  and  other  delegates,  against 
the  provision  for  commissions  d^enquete,—T>e  Martens, 
Descamps,  and  others  making  vigorous  speeches  in  behalf 
of  them.  It  looked  as  if  the  Balkan  states  were  likely  to 
withdraw  from  the  conference  if  the  commission  d'en- 
quete  feature  was  insisted  upon:  they  are  evidently 
afraid  that  such  ** examining  commissions"  may  be  sent 
within  their  boundaries  by  some  of  their  big  neighbors — 
Russia,  for  example— to  spy  out  the  land  and  start  in- 
trigues.   The  whole  matter  was  put  over. 

In  the  evening  to  Count  Miinster's  dinner  at  Scheven- 
ingen,  and  had  a  very  interesting  talk  on  conference  mat- 
ters with  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  finding  that  in  most 
tilings  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  together  as  the  crisis 
approaches. 

July  20. 

For  several  days  past  I  have  been  preparing  a  possible 
speech  to  be  made  iji  signing  the  protocol,  etc.,  which,  if 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  may  be  published,  and,  per- 
haps, aid  in  keeping  public  opinion  in  the  right  line  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  conference  after  it  has  closed. 
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In  the  afternoon  to  the  *^ House  in  the  Wood,"  the 
committee  on  arbitration  meeting  again.  More  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  who  are 
still  up  in  arms,  fearing  that  the  commission  d'efiquete 
means  intervention  by  the  great  states  in  their  aifairs. 
Speeches  to  allay  their  fears  were  made  by  Count  Nigra, 
Dr.  Zom,  HoUs,  and  Leon  Bourgeois.  Zom  spoke  in 
German  with  excellent  effect,  as  did  Holls  in  English; 
Nigra  was  really  impressive;  and  Bourgeois,  from  the 
chair,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  first-rate  French  oratory. 
He  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Balkan  states,  showing  them  that  by  such  a  system  of 
arbitration  as  is  now  proposed  the  lesser  powers  would 
be  the  very  first  to  profit,  and  he  appealed  to  their  loy- 
alty to  humanity.  The  speech  was  greatly  and  justly 
applauded. 

The  Balkan  delegates  are  gradually  and  gracefully 
yielding. 

Jnlif  21. 

In  the  morning  to  the  *  ^  House  in  the  Wood, ' '  where  a 
plenary  session  of  the  conference  was  held.  It  was  a 
field  day  on  eJrplosive,  flattening  and  expanding  bullets, 
etc.  Our  Captain  Crozier,  who  evidently  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else  here,  urged  a  dec- 
laration of  the  principle  that  balls  should  be  not  more 
deadly  or  eruel  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  sol- 
diers hors  de  combat;  but  the  committee  had  reported  a 
resolution  which,  Crozier  insists,'  opens  the  door  to  worse 
missiles  than  those  at  present  used.  Many  and  earnest 
speeches  were  madei  I  made  a  short  speech,  moving  to 
irefer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  with  instructions 
to  harmonize  and  combine  the  two  ideas  in  one  article— 
that  is,  the  idea  which  the  article  now  expresses,  arid 
Crozier  *s  idea  of  stating  the  general  principle  to  which 
the  bullets  sbould  conform --namely,  that  of  not  making 
a  woubd  more  cruel  than  neoessary^  but  the  amendment 
wsis  lost. 

n.— 22 
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July  22. 

Sir  Julian  Paoncefote  called  to  discuss  with  us  the 
signing  of  the  Acte  Final.  There  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral doubt  as  to  what  is  the  best  manner  of  signing  the 
conventions,  declarations,  etc.,  and  all  remains  in  the 
air. 

In  the  morning  the  American  delegation  met  and  Cap- 
tain Mahan  threw  in  a  bomb  regarding  article  27,  which 
requires  that  when  any  two  parties  to  the  conference  are 
drifting  into  war,  the  other  powers  should  consider  it  a 
duty  {devoir)  to  remind  them  of  the  arbitration  tribunal, 
etc.  He  thinks  that  this  infringes  the  American  doctrine 
of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  and  will  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  This  aroused  earnest  de- 
bate. Captain  Mahan  insisting  upon  the  omission  of  the 
word  ''devoir,''  and  Dr.  Holls  defending  the  article  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  contending  that  the  peculiar  intercBts  of  America 
could  be  protected  by  a  reservation.  Finally,  the  dele- 
gation voted  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  quali- 
fying words,  ''autant  que  les  circonstances  permettent/' 
but  this  decision  was  afterward  abandoned. 

July  23. 

Met  at  our  Minister  Newel's  supper  Sir  Henry  How- 
ard, who  told  me  that  the  present  Dutch  ministry,  with 
Piersoon  at  its  head  and  De  Beaufort  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  in  a  very  bad  way;  that  its  ** subser- 
viency to  Italy,"  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the 
Vatican  for  admittance  into  the  conference,  and  its  dif- 
ficulties with  the  socialists  and  others,  arising  from  the 
police  measures  taken  against  Armenian,  Finnish,  New 
Turkish,  and  other  orators  who  have  wished  to  come  here 
and  make  the  conference  and  the  city  a  bear-garden, 
have  led  both  the  extreme  parties— that  is,  the  solid 
Roman  Catholic  party  on  one  side,  and  the  pretended  vo- 
taries  of  liberty  on   the   other— to  hate   the   ministry 
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equally.    He  thinks  that  they  will  join  hands  and  oust  the 
ministry  jnst  as  soon  as  the  conference  is  over. 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  is  a  Roman  Catholic:  while  generally  liberal,  he 
evidently  looks  at  many  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  church.^ 

July  24.       » 

For  some  days— in  fact,  ever  since  Captain  Mahan 
on  the  22d  called  attention  to  article  27  of  the  arbi- 
tration convention  as  likely  to  be  considered  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine— our  American  dele- 
gation has  been  greatly  perplexed.  We  have  been  trying 
to  induce  the  French,  who  proposed  article  27,  and  who 
are  as  much  attached  to  it  as  is  a  hen  to  her  one  chick, 
to  give  it  up,  or,  at  least,  to  allow  a  limiting  or  explanatory 
clause  to  be  placed  with  it.  Various  clauses  of  this  sort 
have  been  proposed.  The  article  itself  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  other  signatory  powers,  when  any  two  nations 
are  evidently  drifting  toward  war,  to  remind  these  two 
nations  that  the  arbitration  tribunal  is  open  to  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  natural;  but  we  fear 
lest,  when  the  convention  comes  up  for  ratification  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  some  over-sensitive  patriot  may 
seek  to  defeat  it  by  insisting  that  it  is  really  a  violation 
of  time-honored  American  policy  at  home  and  abroad— 
the  policy  of  not  entangling  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  on  one  side,  and  of  not  allowing  them 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  on  the  other. 

At  twelve  this  day  our  delegation  gave  a  large  luncheon 
at  the  Oude  Doelen— among  those  present  being  Ambas- 
sadors De  Staal,  Count  Nigra,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
Bourgeois,  Kamebeek,  Easily,  Baron  d 'Estoumelles, 
Baron  de  Bildt,  and  others— to  discuss  means  of  getting 
out  of  the  above-mentioned  diflSculty.     A  most  earnest 

^  As  it  tnmed  out,  he  was  right :  the  ministry  was  ousted,  but  not  so  soon 
as  he  expected,  for  the  catastrophe  did  not  arrive  until  about  two  years  later. 
Then  came  in  a  coalition  of  high  Galvinists  and  Roman  Catholics  which 
brought  in  the  Kuyper  ministry. 
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effort  was  made  to  induce  the  French  to  allow  some  ^nch 
modification  as  has  been  put  into  other  arti/eles— namely, 
the  words,  *' aidant  que  possible,''  or  some  limiting  clause 
to  the  same  effect;  but  neither  Bourgeois  nor  D'Estour- 
nelleSy  representing  France,  would  think  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. Bourgeois,  as  the  head  of  the  French  delegation, 
spoke  again  and  again,  at  great  length.  Among  other 
things,  he  gave  us  a  very  long  disquisition  on  the  meaning 
of  '^devoir"  as  it  stands  in.  the  article— a  disquisition 
which  showed  that  the  Jesuits  are  ndt  the  only  skilful 
casuists  in  the  world. 

I  then  presented  my .  project  of  a  declaration  of  the 
American  doctrine  to  be  made  by  us  on  signing.  It  had 
been  scratched  off  with  a  pencil  in  the  morning,  hastily; 
but  it  was  well  received  by  Bourgeois,  D 'Estournelles, 
and  all  the  others. 

Later  we  held  a  meeting  of  our  own  delegation,  when, 
to  my  project  of  a  declaration  stating  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  any  part  of  the  convention  signed  here  should 
be  considered  as  requiring  us  to  intrude,  mingle,  or  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  European  politics  or  internal  affairs. 
Low  made  an  excellent  addition  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
should  be  considered  to  require  any  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  ques- 
tions purely  American ;  and,  with  slight  verbal  changes, 
this  combination  was  adopted. 

July  25. 

All  night  long  I  have  been  tossing  about  in  my  bed  and 
thinking  of  our  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be 
brought  before  the  conference  to-day.  We  all  fear  that 
the  conference  will  not  receive  it,  or  will  insist  on  our 
signing  without  it  or  not  signing  at  all. 

On  my  way  to  The  Hague  from  Scheyeningen  I  met 
M.  Descamps,  the  eminent  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  the  leading  delegate 
in  the  conference  as  regards  intricate  legal  questions 
connected  with  the  arbitration  plan.     He  thought  that 
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our  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  absolutely  to  insist 
on  a  clause  limiting 'the  devoir  imposed  by  article  27,  and 
to  force  it  to  a  vote.  He  declared  that,  in  spite  of  the 
French,  it  would  certainly  be  carried.  This  I  doubt. 
M.  Descamps  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  international  law 
than  of  the  temper  of  his  associates. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  *' House  in  the  Wood,"  where 
the  ^*BMnal  Act"  was  read.  This  is  a  statetnent  of 
what  has  been  done,  summed  up  in  the  form  of  three 
conventions,  with  sundry  declarations,  vodux,  etc.  We 
had  taken  pains  to  see  a  number  of  the  leading  delegates, 
and  all,  in  their  anxiety  to  save  the  main  features  of  the 
arbitration  plan,  agreed  that  they  would  not  oppose  our 
declaration.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Raflfaloviteh,  the  Russian  secretary,  who  stood  close  be- 
side the  president,  and  as  soon  as  the  **  Final  Act"  had 
been  recited  he  read  this  declaration  of  ours.  This  was 
then  brought  before  the  conference  in  plenary  session  by 
M.  de  Staal,  and  the  conference  was  asked  whether  any 
one  had  any  objection,  or  anything  to  say  regarding  it. 
There  was  a  pause  of  about  a  minute,  which'  seemed  to  me 
about  an  hour.  Not  a  word  was  said,— in  fact,  there  was 
dead  silence,— and  so  our  declaration  embodying  a  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  duly  recorded 
and  became  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Rarely  in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  deep 
relief;  for,  during  some  days  past,  it  has  looked  as  if  the 
arbitration  project,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  wrecked  on  that  wretched  little  ar- 
ticle 27.  . 

I  had  before  me  notes  of  a  speech  carefully  prepared, 
stating  our  reasons  and  replying  to  objectiops,  to  be  used 
in  case  we  were  attacked,  but  it  was  not  needed.  In  the 
evening  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lavino,  the  correspondent 
of  th^  London  *^ Times,"  to  put  the  gist  of  it  into  an  *^in- 
tei-view"  for  the  great  newspaper  which  he  serves,  and  to 
this  I  consented ;  for,  during  the  proceedings  this  after- 
noon in  the  conference,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  showed 
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great  uneasiness.  He  was  very  anxious  that  we  should 
withdraw  the  declaration  altogether,  and  said,  ^  *  It  will  be 
charged  against  you  that  you  propose  to  evade  your  du- 
ties while  using  the  treaty  to  promote  your  interests''; 
but  I  held  firm  and  pressed  the  matter,  with  the  result 
above  stated.  I  feared  that  he  would  object  in  open  con- 
ference ;  but  his  loyalty  to  arbitration  evidently  deterred 
him.  However,  he  returned  to  the  charge  privately,  and 
I  then  promised  to  make  a  public  statement  of  our  rea- 
sons for  the  declaration,  and  this  seemed  to  ease  his 
mind.  The  result  was  a  recasting  of  my  proposed  speech, 
and  this  Mr.  Lavino  threw  into  the  form  of  a  long  tele- 
gram to  the  *  ^  Times. ' ' 

July  26. 

At  ten  to  a  meeting  of  our  American  delegation,  when 
another  bombshell  was  thrown  among  us~nothing  less 
than  the  question  whether  the  Pope  is  to  be  allowed  to 
become  one  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  this  question 
has  now  taken  a  very  acute  form.  Italy  is,  of  course,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  it,  and  Great  Britain  will  not  sign  if 
any  besides  those  agreed  upon  by  the  signatory  powers 
are  allowed  to  come  in  hereafter,  her  motive  being,  no 
doubt,  to  avoid  trouble  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  Low  stated  that  in  the  great  committee  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  signatory  powers 
had  made  a  sort  of  partnership,  and  that  no  new  part- 
ners could  be  added  without  the  consent  of  all.  This  is 
the  natural  ground,  and  entirely  tenable. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  add  the  additional  require- 
ment that  no  power  should  be  admitted  which  would 
not  make  arbitration  reciprocal— that  is,  no  power  which, 
while  aiding  to  arbitrate  for  others,  would  not  accept  ar- 
bitration between  itself  and  another  power.  This  would, 
of  course,  exclude  the  Vatican;  for,  while  it  desires  to 
judge  others,  it  will  allow  no  interests  of  its  own,  not 
even  the  most  worldly  and  trivial,  to  be  submitted  to  any 
earthly  tribunal. 

The  question  now  ^ame  up  in  our  American  delegation 
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as  to  signing  the  three  conventions  in  the  Acte  Final— 
namely,  those  relating  to  arbitration,  to  the  extension  of 
the  Geneva  rules,  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
We  voted  to  sign  the  first,  to  send  the  second  to  Washing- 
ton without  recommendation,  and  to  send  the  third  with 
a  recommendation  that  it  be  there  signed.  The  reason 
for  sending  the  second  to  Washington  without  recom- 
mendation is  that  Captain  Mahan  feels  that,  in  its 
present  'condition,  it  may  bring  on  worse  evils  than  it 
prevents.  He  especially  and,  I  think,  justly  objects  to 
allowing  neutral  hospital  ships  to  take  on  board  the 
wounded  and  shipwrecked  in  a  naval  action,  with  power 
to  throw  around  them  the  safeguards  of  neutrality  and 
carry  them  oflF  to  a  neutral  port  whence  they  can  again 
regain  their  own  homes  and  resume  their  status  as  com- 
batants. 

The  reason  for  submitting  the  third  to  Washington, 
with  a  recommendation  to  sign  it  there,  is  that  consider- 
able work  will  be  required  in  conforming  our  laws  of 
war  to  the  standard  proposed  by  the  conference,  and  that 
it  is  best  that  the  Washington  authorities  look  it  over 
carefully. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  sign  all  three  conventions,  but 
the  first  is  the  great  one,  and  I  yielded  my  views  on  the 
last  two. 

The  powers  are  to  have  until  the  31st  of  December,  if 
they  wish  it,  before  signing. 

July  27. 

Early  in  the  morning  to  a  meeting  of  our  American 
delegation,  Mr.  van  Kamebeek  being  present.  We 
agreed  to  sign  the  arbitration  convention,  attaching  to 
our  signatures  a  reservation  embodying  our  declaration 
of  July  25  regarding  the  maintenance  of  our  American 
policy— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  telegram  was  received 
from  the  State  Department  approving  of  this  declaration. 

The  imbroglio  regarding  the  forcing  of  the  Pope  into 
the  midst  of  the  signatory  powers  continues.  The  ul- 
tramontanes  are  pushing  on  various  delegates,  especially 
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sundry  Austrians  and  Belgians,  who  depend  on  clerical 
support  for  their  political  existence,  and,  in  some 
eases,  for  their  daily  bread;  and  the  result  is  that  M. 
Descamps,  one  of  the  most  eminent  international  lawyers 
in  Europe,  who  has  rendered  great  services  during  the 
conference,  but  who  holds  a  professorship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louvain,  and  can  hold  it  not  one  moment  longer 
than  the  Jesuits  allow  him,  is  making  a  great  display  of 
feeling  on  the  subject  Italy,  of  course,  continues  to  take 
the  strongest  ground  against  the  proposal  to  admit  his 
Holiness  as  an  Italian  sovereign. 

Our  position  is,  as  was  well  stated  in  the  great  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Low,  that  the  contracting  parties  must  all 
consent  before  a  new  party  can  come  in ;  and  this  under 
one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  law.  We  ought  also 
to  add  that  any  power  thus  admitted  shall  not  only  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  on  others,  but  to  be  arbitrated  upon. 
This,  of  course,  the  Vatican  monsignori  will  never  do. 
They  would  see  all  Europe  deluged  in  blood  before  they 
would  submit  the  pettiest  question  between  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  themselves  to  arbitration  by  lay  powers.  All 
other  things  are  held  by  them  utterly  subordinate  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  though  they 
must  know  that  if  it  were  restored  to  him  to-morrow  he 
could  not  hold  it.  He  would  be  overthrown  by  a  revolu- 
tion within  a  month,  even  with  all  the  troops  which 
France  or  Austria  could  send  to  support  him ;  and  then 
we  should  have  the  old  miserable  state  of  things  again 
in  Italy,  with  bloodshed,  oppression,  and  exactions  such 
as  took  place  throughout  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and,  indeed,  while  I  was  in  Italy,  under  the  old  papal 
authority,  in  1856. 

In  the  afternoon  to  the  ** House  in  the  Wood"  to  go 
over  documents  preliminary  to  signing  the  ** Final  Act." 

Jvltf  28. 

In  the  afternoon  in  plenary  session  of  the  conference, 
hearing  the  final  reports  as  to  forms  of  signing,  etc. 
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To-day  appears  in  the  London  ''Times"  the  interview 
which  its  correspondent  had  with  me  yesterday.  It  de- 
velops the  reasons  for  our  declaration,  and  seems  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  told  Holis 
that  he  liked  it  much. 

The  committee  on  forms  of  the  ' '  Final  Act, ' '  etc.,  has  at 
last,  under  pressure  of  all  sorts,  agreed  that  the  question 
of  admitting  non-eignatory  powers  shall  be  decided  by 
the  signatory  powers,  hereafter,  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  This  is  unfor- 
turate  for  some  of  the  South  American  republics,  but  it 
will  probably  in  some  way  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  monsignori. 

July  29. 

The  last  and  culminating  day  of  the  conference. 

In  the  morning  the  entire  body  gathered  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  ''House  in  the  Wood,"  and  each  delegation 
was  summoned  thence  to  sign  the  protocol,  conventions, 
and  declarations.  These  were  laid  out  on  a  long  table  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace,  which  is  adorned  with 
very  remarkable  paintings  of  mythological  subjects  imi- 
tating bas-reliefs. 

All  these  documents  had  the  places  for  each  signa- 
ture prepared  beforehand,  and  our  seals,  in  wax,  already 
placed  upon  the  pages  adjoining  the  place  where  each 
signature  was  to  be.  At  the  request  of  the  Foreign 
Office  authorities  for  my  seal,  I  had  sent  a  day  or  two 
beforehand  the  seal  ring  which  Goldwin  Smith  gave 
me  at  the  founding  of  Cornell  University.  It  is  an  an- 
cient carnelian  intaglio  which  he  obtained  in  Rome, 
and  bears  upon  its  face,  exquisitely  engraved,  a 
Winged  Victory.  This  seal  I  used  during  my  entire  con- 
nection with  Cornell  University,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Electoral  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
General  Grant's  second  election,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  president  of  that  body,  Governor  Woodford,  it 
was  used  in  sealing  certificates  of  the  election,  which  were 
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sent,  according  to  law,  to  certain  high  officials  of  our 
government. 

I  affixed  my  signature  to  the  arbitration  convention, 
writing  in,  as  agreed,  the  proviso  that  our  signatures 
were  subject  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declaration  made 
in  open  session  of  the  conference  on  July  25.  The  other 
members  of  the  American  delegation  then  signed  in 
proper  order.  But  the  two  other  conventions  we  left 
unsigned.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  turned  away 
from  these;  but  the  majority  of  the  delegation  had  de- 
creed it,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  we 
could  pursue.  I  trust  that  the  Washington  authorities 
will  rectify  the  matter  by  signing  them  both. 

We  also  affixed  our  signatures  to  the  first  of  the  *  *  dec- 
larations." 

At  three  p.m.  came  the  formal  closing  of  the  conference. 
M.  de  Staal  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  did  Mr.  van 
Karnebeek  and  M.  de  Beaufort,  the  Netherlands  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  To  these  Count  Miinster,  the  presid- 
ing delegate  from  Germany,  replied  in  French,  and  ap- 
parently extemporaneously.  It  must  have  been  pain  and 
grief  to  him,  for  he  was  obliged  to  speak  respectfully, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  conference,  which  for  some  weeks 
he  had  aflFected  to  despise;  and,  secondly,  of  arbitration 
and  the  other  measures  proposed,  which,  at  least  dur- 
ing all  the  first  part  of  the  conference,  he  had  denounced 
as  a  trick  and  a  humbug;  and,  finally,  he  had  to  speak 
respectfully  of  M.  de  Staal,  to  whom  he  has  steadily 
shown  decided  dislike.  He  did  the  whole  quite  well, 
all  things  considered;  but  showed  his  feelings  clearly, 
as  regarded  M.  de  Staal,  by  adding  to  praise  of  him 
greater  praise  for  Mr.  van  Kamebeek,  who  has  been 
the  main  managing  man  in  the  conference  in  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

Then  to  the  hotel  and  began  work  on  the  draft  of  a 
report,  regarding  the  whole  work  of  the  conference,  to 
the  State  Department.  I  was  especially  embarrassed  by 
the  fact  that  the  wording  of  it  must  be  suited  to  the 
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scruples  of  my  colleague,  Captain  Mahan.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  of  great  ability,  whom  I  re- 
spect and  greatly  like ;  but,  as  an  old  naval  oflScer,  wedded 
to  the  views  generally  entertained  by  older  members 
of  the  naval  and  military  service,  he  has  had  very  little, 
if  any,  sympathy  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  disbelief  in 
some  of  the  measures  which  we  were  especially  instructed 
to  press.  In  his  books  he  is  on  record  against  the  im- 
munity of  private  property  at  sea,  and  in  drawing  up 
our  memorial  to  the  conference  regarding  this  latter 
matter,  in  making  my  speech  with  reference  to  it  in  the 
conference,  and  in  preparing  our  report  to  the  State 
Department,  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  fact. 
It  was  important  to  have  unanimity,  and  it  could  not  be 
had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  without  toning  down 
the  whole  thing,  and,  indeed,  leaving  out  much  that  in 
my  judgment  the  documents  emanating  from  us  on  the 
subject  ought  to  contain.  So  now,  in  regard  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  measures  finally  adopted,  his 
feelings  must  be  considered.  Still,  his  views  have  been 
an  excellent  tonic;  they  have  effectively  prevented  any 
lapse  into  sentimentality.  When  he  speaks  the  millen- 
nium fades  and  this  stern,  severe,  actual  world  appears. 

I  worked  until  late  at  night,  and  then  went  to  Scheven- 
ingen  almost  in  despair. 

July  30. 

Returned  to  The  Hague  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on  again  with  the  report,  working  steadily  through 
the  day  upon  it.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
thus  made  Sunday  a  day  of  work.  Although  I  have  no 
conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject,  it  was  bred  into 
me  in  my  childhood  and  boyhood  that  Sunday  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  manner  of  work;  and  so  thoroughly 
was  this  rule  inculcated  that  I  have  borne  it  in  mind 
ever  since,  often  resisting  very  pressing  temptation  to 
depart  from  it. 
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But  to-day  there  was  no  alternative,  and  the  whole 
time  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  given  to 
getting  my  draft  ready. 

At  five  P.M.  the  American  delegation  came  together, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  received  ray  report  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction.  Mr.  Low  indicated  some 
places  which,  in  his  opinion,  needed  modification ;  and  to 
this  I  heartily  agreed,  for  they  were  generally  places 
where  I  was  myself  in  doubt. 

My  draft  having  thus  been  presented,  I  turned  it  over 
to  Mr.  Low,  who  agreed  to  bring  it  to-morrow  mom< 
ing  with  such  modifications,  omissions,  and  additions  as 
seemed  best  to- him.  The  old  proverb,  '^'T  is  always 
darkest  just  before  daylight,"  seems  exemplified  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day,  since  the  kind  reception  given  to  my 
draft  of  the  report,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  re- 
garding it,  form  a  most  happy  and  unexpected  sequel  to 
my  wretched  distrust  regarding  the  whole  matter  last 
night. 

July  31. 

The  American  delegation  met  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  discussed  my  draft.  Mr.  Low 's  modifications  and 
additions  were  not  many  and  were  mainly  good.  But  he 
omitted  some  things  which  I  would  have  preferred  to 
retain:  these  being  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
arbitration,  or,  rather,  an  exhibition  of  the  advantages 
which  have  been  secured  for  it  by  the  conference;  but, 
between  his  doubts  and  Captain  Mahan's  opposition,  I 
did  not  care  to  contest  the  matter,  and  several  pages  were 
left  out. 

At  six  in  the  afternoon  came  the  last  meeting  of  our 
delegation.  The  reports,  duly  engrossed,— namely,  the 
special  reports,  signed  by  Captain  Mahan  and  Captain 
Crozier,  from  the  first  and  second  committees  of  the  con- 
ference; the  special  report  made  by  myself,  Mr.  Low, 
and  Dr.  Holls  as  members  of  the  third  committee;  and 
the  general  report  covering  our  whole  work,  drawn  al- 
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most  entirely  by  me,  but  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission, —were  presented^  re-read,  and  signed, 
after  which  the  delegation  adjourned,  sine  die. 

August  1. 

After  some  little  preliminary  work  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  winding  up  of  our  commission,  went  with 
my  private  secretary,  Mr.  Vickery,  to  Amsterdam,  visit- 
ing the  old  church,  the  palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 
Thence  to  Gouda  and  saw  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  old  church  there,  which  I  have  so  long  desired  to 
study.    ' 

August  S*       ' 

At  8.30  left  The  Hague  and  went  by  rail,  via  Cologne 
and  Ehrenbreitstein,  to  Homburg,  arriving  in  the  even- 
ing. 

August  5. 

This  morning  resumed  my  duties  as  ambassador  at 
Berlin. 

There  was  one  proceeding  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
conference  which  I  have  omitted,  but  which  really  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  this  diary.  Just  before  the  final 
speeches,  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  almost  to  the  stu- 
pefaction of  many,  the  president,  M.  de  Staal,  handed  to 
the  secretary,  without  comment,  a  paper  which  the  latter 
began  to  read.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place,  just  before  the  conference,  be- 
tween the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Pope. 

The  Queen's  letter— written,  of  course,  by  her  minis- 
ters, in  the  desire  to  placate  the  Catholic  party,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Netherlands— dwelt 
most  respectfully  on  the  high  functions  of  his  Holiness, 
etc.,  etc.,  indicating,  if  not  saying,  that  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  her  government  that  he  was  not  invited  to  join  in  the 
conference. 

The  answer  from  the  Pope  was  a  masterpiece  of  Vati- 
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can  skill.  In  it  he  referred  to  what  he  claimed  was  his 
natural  position  as  a  peacemaker  on  earth,  dwelling 
strongly  on  this  point. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  was  received  in  silence, 
and  not  a  word  was  publicly  said  afterward  regarding 
them,  though  in  various  quarters  there  was  very  deep 
feeling.  It  was  felt  that  the  Dutch  Government  had  taken 
this  means  of  forestalling  local  Dutch  opposition,  and 
that  it  was  a  purely  local  matter  of  political  partizanship 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  intruded  upon  a  confer- 
ence of  the  whole  world. 

I  had  no  feeling  of  this  sort,  for  it  seemed  to  me  well 
enough  that  the  facts  should  be  presented ;  but  a  leading 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  Catholic  powers,  who 
drove  home  with  us,  was  of  a  diflFerent  mind.  This 
eminent  diplomatist  from  one  of  the  strongest  Catholic 
countries,  and  himself  a  Catholic,  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows:  **The  Vatican  has  always' been,  and  is  to-day, 
a  storm-center.  The  Pope  and  his  advisers  have  never 
hesitated  to  urge  on  war,  no  matter  how  bloody,  when  the 
slightest  of  their  ordinary  worldly  purposes  could  be 
served  by  it.  The  great  religious  wars  of  Europe  were 
entirely  stirred  up  and  egged  on  by  them;  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  Pope  did  everything  to  prevent 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  dreadful  Thirty  Years'  War,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  declare  the  oaths  taken  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
that  congress  of  no  eflfect. 

*'A11  through  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  Renaissance 
period  the  Popes  kept  Italy  in  turmoil  and  bloodshed  for 
their  own  family  and  territorial  advantages,  and  they 
kept  all  Europe  in  turmoil,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
Reformation,-— in  fact,  just  as  long  as  they  could,— in  the 
wars  of  religion.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  stir 
up  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  thinking 
that  Austria,  a  Catholic  power,  was  sure  to  win ;  and  then 
everything  possible  to  stir  up  the  war  of  France  against 
Prussia  in  1870  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
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pose  of  checking  German  Protestantism;  and  now  they 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  arouse  hatred,  even  to  deluge 
Italy  in  blood,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  temporal 
power,  though  they  must  know  that  they  could  not  hold 
it  for  any  length  of  time  even  if  they  should  obtain  it. 

^  *  They  pretend  to  be  anxious  to  ^  save  souls, '  and  espe- 
cially to  love  Poland  and  Ireland;  but  they  have  for 
years  used  those  countries  as  mere  pawns  in  their  game 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  would  sell  every 
Catholic  soul  they  contain  to  the  Greek  and  English 
churches  if  tliey  could  thereby  secure  the  active  aid  of 
those  two  governments  against  Italy.  They  have  obliged 
the  Italian  youth  to  choose  between  patriotism  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  result  is  that  the  best  of  these  have  become 
atheists.  Their  whole  policy  is  based  on  stirring  up  ha- 
tred and  promoting  conflicts  from  which  they  hope  to 
draw  worldly  advantage. 

*  *  In  view  of  all  this,  one  stands  amazed  at  the  cool  state- 
ments of  the  Vatican  letter." 

These  were  the  words  of  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
representative  of  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  and  to  them 
I  have  nothing  to  add. 

In  looking  back  calmly  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  I  feel  absolutely  convinced  that  it  has  accom- 
plished a  great  work  for  the  world. 

The  mere  assembling  of  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose 
was  a  distinct  gain;  but  vastly  more  important  is  the 
positive  outcome  of  its  labors. 

First  of  these  is  the  plan  of  arbitration.  It  provides 
a  court  definitely  constituted;  a  place  of  meeting  easily 
accessible ;  a  council  for  summoning  it  always  in  session ; 
guarantees  for  perfect  independence^-  and  a  suitable  pro- 
cedure. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  provision  for  **  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,"  which  cannot  fail  to 
do  much  in  clearing  up  issues  likely  to  lead  to  war  be- 
tween nations.  Thus  we  may  hope,  when  there  is  danger 
of  war,  for  something  better  than  that  which  the  world 
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has  hitherto  heard— the  clamor  of  interested  parties  and 
the  shrieks  of  sensation  newspapers.  The  natural  result 
will  be,  as  in  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain^  that  when  a  commission  of  this 
sort  has  been  set  at  work  to  ascertain  the  facts,  the  howl* 
ing  of  partizans  and  screaming  of  sensation-mongers  will 
cease,  and  the  finding  of  the  commission  be  calmly 
awaited. 

So,  too,  the  plans  adopted  for  mediation  can  hardly 
fail  to  aid  in  keeping  off  war.  The  plans  for  **  special 
mediation'*  and  '* seconding  powers,"  which  emanated 
entirely  from  the  American  delegation,  and  which  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  great  committee  and  by  the 
conference,  seem  likely  to  prove  in  some  cases  an  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  hostilities,  and  even  of  arrest- 
ing them  after  they  have  begun.  Had  it  been  in  operation 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain,  it  would  probably  have 
closed  it  immediately  after  the  loss  of  Cervera's  fleet, 
and  would  have  saved  many  lives  and  much  treasure. 

Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  Geneva  rules,  hitherto 
adopted  for  war  on  land,  to  war  also  on  the  sea  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

Thirdly,  the  amelioration  and  more  careful  definition 
of  the  laws  of  war  must  aid  powerfully  in  that  evolution 
of  mercy  and  right  reason  which  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  especially  since  the  great  work 
of  Grotius. 

In  addition  to  these  gains  may  well  be  mentioned  the 
declarations,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  utterance  of 
wishes  for  continued  study  and  persevering  effort  to 
make  the  instrumentalities  of  war  less  cruel  and  de- 
structive. 

It  has  been  said  not  infrequently  that  the  conference 
missed  a  great  opportiinity  when  it  made  the  resort  to 
arbitration  voluntary  and  not  obligatory.  Such  an  ob- 
jection can  come  only  from  those  who  have  never  duly 
considered  the  problem  concerned.  Obligatory  arbitra- 
tion between  states  is  indeed  possible  in  various  petty 
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matters,  but  in  many  great  matters  absolntely  impos- 
sible. While  a  few  nations  were  willing  to  accept  it  in 
regard  to  these  minor  matters, --as,  for  example,  postal 
or  monetary  difficulties  and  tlie  like,— not  a  single  power 
was  willing  to  bind  itself  by  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  sub- 
mit all  questions  to  it—and  least  of  all  the  United  States. 
The  reason  is  very  simple:  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  war  and  to  enlarge  standing  armies 
throughout  the  world.  Obligatory  arbitration  on  all 
questions  would  enable  any  power,  5at  any  moment,  to 
bring  before  the  tribunal  any  other  power  against  which 
It  has,  or  thinks  it  has,  a  grievance.  Greece  might  thus 
summon  Turkey;  France  might  sununon  Germany;  the 
Papacy,  Italy;  England,  Russia;  China,  Japan;  Spain, 
the  United  States,  regarding  matters  in  which  the  deepest 
of  human  feelings— questions  of  religion,  questions  of 
race,  questions  even  of  national  existence— are  concerned. 
To  enforce  the  decisions  of  a  tribunal  in  such  cases  would 
require  armies  compared  to  which  those  of  the  present 
day  are  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  plunge  the  world  into  a  sea 
of  troubles  compared  to  which  those  now  existing  are  as 
nothing.  What  has  been  done  is  to  provide  a  way,  always 
ready  and  easily  accessible,  by  which  nations  can  settle 
most  of  their  difficulties  with  each  other.  Hitherto,  secur- 
ing a  court  of  arbitration  has  involved  first  the  education 
of  public  opinion  in  two  nations ;  next,  the  action  of  two 
national  legislatures;  then  the  making  of  a  treaty;  then 
the  careful  selection  of  judges  on  both  sides ;  then  delays 
by  the  jurists  thus  chosen  in  disposing  of  engagements 
and  duties  to  which  they  are  already  pledged— all  these 
matters  requiring  much  labor  and  long  time;  and  this 
just  when  speedy  action  is  most  necessary  to  arrest  the 
development  of  international  anger.  Under  the  system 
of  arbitration  now  presented,  the  court  can  be  brought 
into  session  at  short  notice— easily,  as  regards  most  na- 
tions, within  a  few  weeks,  at  the  farthest.  Wlien  to  these 
advantages  are  added  the  provisions  for  delaying  war 
and  for  improving  the  laws  of  war,  the  calm  judgment  of 
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mankind  will,  I  fully  believe,  decide  that  the  conference 
has  done  a  work  of  value  to  the  world. 

There  is  also  another  gain— incidental,  but  of  real  and 
permanent  value;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  development 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  by  the  decisions  of  such  a  court 
of  arbitration  composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  from 
all  countries.  Thus  far  it  has  been  evolved  from  the 
writings  of  scholars  often  conflicting,  from  the  decisions 
of  national  courts  biased  by  local  patriotism,  from  the 
practices  of  various  powers,  on  land  and  sea,  more  in 
obedience  to  their  interests  than  to  their  sense  of  justice ; 
but  now  we  may  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  great  body  of 
international  law  under  the  best  conditions  possible,  and 
ever  more  and  more  in  obedience  to  the  great  impulse 
given  by  Grotius  in  the  direction  of  right  reason  and 
mercy. 


CHAPTER  L 

HINTS  FOB  BEFOBMS  IK  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SEBVICE 

IN  view  of  a  connection  with  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  begun  nearly  fifty;  years  ago 
and  resumed  at  various  posts  and  periods  since,  I  have 
frequently  been  asked  for  my  opinion  of  it,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  and  also  what  measures  I 
would  suggest  for  its  improvement.  Hitherto  this  ques- 
tion has  somewhat  embarrassed  me:  answering  it  fully 
might  haye  seemed  to  involve  a  plea  for  my  own  interests ; 
so  that,  while  I  have  pointed  out,  in  public  lectures  and 
in  letters  to  men  of  influence,  sundry  improvements,  I 
have  not  hitherto  thought  it  best  to  go  fully  into  the 
subject. 

But  what  I  now  say  will  not  see  the  light  until  my  dip- 
lomatic career  is  finished  forever,  and  I  may  claim  to 
speak  now  for  what  seems  to  me  the  good  of  the  service 
and  of  the  country.  I  shall  make  neither  personal  com- 
plaint of  the  past  nor  personal  plea  for  the  future.  As 
to  the  past,  my  experience  showed  me  years  ago  what 
I  had  to  expect  if  I  continued  in  the  service— insuflScient 
salary,  unfit  quarters,  inadequate  means  of  discharging 
my  duties,  and  many  other  difficulties  which  ought  not  to 
have  existed,  but  which  I  knew  to  exist  when  I  took  office, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  no  right  to  complain.  As 
to  the  future,  I  can  speak  all  the  more  clearly  and  ear- 
nestly because  even  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  must  con- 
fess that  nothing  which  is  now  to  be  done  can  inure  to 
my  personal  benefit. 
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As  to  the  present  condition,  then,  of  our  diplomatic 
service,  it  seems  to  me  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  it  once  was,  and  by  no  means 
so  good  as  it  ought  to  be  and  as  it  could  very  easily  be 
made.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  it  since 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The  diplomatic  service  of  no 
other  country,  probably,  was  so  disfigured  by  eminently 
unworthy  members  as  was  our  own  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  precediiig  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln,  and,  indeed,  during  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration itself. 

During  one  presidential  term  previous  to  that  tin^ 
our  minister^  at  three  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  Europe  were  making  unedifying  spectacles  of  them- 
selves, whenever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  before 
the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  On  one  occa- 
sion of  court  festivity,  one  of  them,  in  a  gorgeous  uni- 
form Sjuch  as  American  ministers  formerly  wore,  ran 
howling  through  the  mud  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
the  high  personages  of  the  empire  looking  out  upon  him 
from  the  windows  of  the  Winter  Palace,  Sundry  other 
performances  of  his,,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  Russian  mission,  were  quite  as  discreditable. 

Another  American  representative,  stationied  at  Berlin 
during  that  same  period,  disgraced  his  country  by  notori- 
ous drunkenness;  and  though  some  of  our  countrymen 
at  that  capital  sought  to  keep  him  sober  for  his  first  pres- 
entation to  the  King,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Happily, 
his  wild  conduct  did  not  culminate  abroad ;  for  a  murder 
which  he  committed  in  a  drunken  fit  did  not  occur. until 
after  his  return  to  our  country.  A  third  American  repre- 
sentative at  that  period  published  regularly,  in  his  home 
newspaper,  such  scurrilous  letters  regarding  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  his  coir 
leagues  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and,,  indeed,  the  coun- 
try itself,  that,  according  to  common  report,  his  eariy 
return  home  was  caused  by  his  desire  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences.   These  were  the  worst,  but  there  were  others 
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utterly  unfit,— men  who  not  only  spoke  no  other  language 
used  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  but  could  not  even  speak 
with  fairly  grammatical  decency  their  own.  As  to  the 
early  days  of  Mr*  Lincoln's  administration,  there  is  a 
well-authenticated  story  that,  a  gentteman  having  expos- 
tulated with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  for  send- 
ing to  a  very  important  diplomatic  post  a  man  whose 
conduct  was  the  reverse  of  exemplary,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
plied, **Sir,  some  persons  are  sent  abroad  because  they 
are  needed  abroad,  and  some  are  sent  because  they  are 
not  wanted  at  home. ' ' 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  since  the  war  both 
of  the  political  parties  have  greatly  improved  in  this  re- 
spect, and  that  the  standard  of  diplomatic  appointments 
has  become  much  higher.  It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge  here  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  taken  more  pains  to  make  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  what  they  should  be  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  to  which  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed—President Cleveland.  Especially  encouraging  is 
the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  become  sensitive  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  only  recent  ease  of  gross  misconduct 
by  an  American  minister  in  foreign  parts  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  his  recall. 

And  it  ought  also  to  be  said,  even  regarding  our  diplo- 
matic system  in  the  past,  that  sundry  sneers  of  the  pes- 
simists do  our  country  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  no  other 
country  has  been  steadily  represented  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  series  of  more  distinguished  citizens  than  has  our 
own,— beginning  with  John  Adams,  and  including  the 
gentleman  who  at  present  holds  the  position  of  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Much  may  also 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
generally  at  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  As  to 
unfortunate  exceptions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
dii>lbmatists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  know 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  the  United 
States    in    this    respect,    she    has    not   been    the    only 
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nation  which  has  made  mistakes  in  selecting  foreign 
representatives. 

Our  service  at  the  present  day  is,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
cellent; bnt  it  is  badly  organized,  insuflBciently  provided 
for,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  not  the  standing  which  every 
patriotic  American  should  wish  for  it. 

I  have  frequently  received  letters  from  bright,  active- 
minded  young  men  stating  that  they  were  desirous  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  asking  ad- 
vice regarding  the  best  way  of  doing  so ;  but  I  have  felt 
obliged  to  warn  every  one  of  them  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  American  diplomatic  service;  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  employment  to  them,  even  if  they  fit 
themselves  admirably;  no  security  in  their  tenure  of  of- 
fice, even  if  they  were  appointed;  and  little,  if  any,  prob- 
ability of  their  promotion,  however  excellent  their  record. 
Moreover,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  tell  them  that  the  service, 
such  as  it  is,  especially  as  regards  ambassadors  and 
ministers,  is  a  service  with  a  property  qualification ;  that 
it  is  not  a  democratic  service  resting  upon  merit,  but  an 
aristocratic  service  resting  largely  upon  wealth,— a  very 
important— indeed,  essential— qualification  for  it  being 
that  any  American  who  serves  as  ambassador  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  able  to  expend,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  at 
least  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
that  the  demands  upon  ministers  plenipotentiary  are  but 
little  less. 

And  yet,  if  Congress  would  seriously  give  attention 
to  the  matter,  calling  before  a  proper  committee  those 
of  its  own  members,  and  others,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  would  take  com- 
mon-sense advice,  it  could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  best, 
and  quite  possibly  the  best,  in  the  world.  The  most  es- 
sential and  desirable  improvements  which  I  would  pre- 
sent are  as  follows : 

I.  As  regards  the  first  and  highest  grade  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  that  of  ambassadors,  I  would  have  at  least 
one  half  their  whole  number  appointed  from  those  who 
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have  distinguished  themselves  as  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  the  remaining  posts  filled,  as  at  present,  from 
those  who,  in  public  life  or  in  other  important  fields,  have 
won  recognition  at  home  as  men  fit  to  maintain  the  char- 
acter and  represent  the  interests  of  their  country  abroad. 

II.  As  regards  the  second  grade  in  the  service,— 
namely,  that  of  ministers  plenipotentiary,— I  would  ob- 
serve the  same  rule  as  in  appointing  ambassadors,  hav- 
ing at  least  a  majority  of  these  at  the  leading  capitals 
appointed  from  such  as  shall  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  less  important  capitals,  and  a 
majority  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  these  less 
important  capitals  appointed  from  those  who  shall  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  ministers  resident,  or  as  sec- 
retaries of  embassy  or  of  legation. 

ni.  As  to  the  third  grade  in  our  service,  that  of  min- 
isters resident,  I  would  observe  the  general  rule  above 
suggested  for  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters plenipotentiary ;  that  is,  I  would  appoint  a  majority 
of  them  from  among  those  who  shall  have  rendered  most 
distinguished  service  as  first  secretaries  of  embassy  or 
of  legation.  When  once  appointed  I  would  have  them 
advanced,  for  distinguished  service,  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
ranks  of  ministers  resident  to  those  of  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary. 

rV.  As  to  the  lower  or  special  or  temporary  grades, 
whether  that  of  diplomatic  agent  or  special  charge  d'af- 
faires or  commissioner,  I  would  have  appointments  made 
from  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service,  or  from  public 
life  in  general,  or  from  fitting  men  in  private  life,  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  the  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest. 

V.  I  would  have  two  grades  of  secretaries  of  legation, 
and  three  grades  of  secretaries  of  embassy.  I  would  have 
the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  those  who 
have  shown  themselves,  on  due  examination,  best  quali- 
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tied  in  certain  leading  subjects,  such  as  international 
law,  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  the  history  of  treat- 
ies, .  and  general  modem  history,  political  economy,  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  French,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  other  foreign  language.  I  would  make  the 
examination  in  all  the  above  subjects  strict,  and  would 
oblige  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  his  selection  of 
secretaries  of  legation  from  the  men  thus  presented.  But, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  various  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  fit  men  to  influence  their  fellow-men,  and 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  wholly  by  examination,  I 
would  leave  the  Secretary  of  State  full  liberty  of  choice 
among  those  who  have  honorably  passed  the  examinations 
above  required.  The  men  thus  selected  and  approved  I 
would  have  appointed  as  secretaries  of  lower  grades, — 
that  is,  third  secretaries  of  embassy  and  second  secreta- 
ries of  legation,— and  these,  when  once  appointed,  should 
be  promoted,  for  good  service,  to  the  higher  secretary- 
ships of  embassy  and  legation,  and  from  the  less  to  the 
more  important  capitals,  under  such  rules  as  the  State 
Department  might  find  most  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  No  secretaries  of  any  grade  should  there- 
after be  appointed  who  had  not  passed  the  examinations 
required  for  the  lowest  grade  of  secretaries  as  above  pro- 
vided ;  but  all  who  had  already  been  in  the  service  during 
two  years  should  be  eligible  for  promotion,  without  any 
further  examination,  from  whatever  post  they  might  be 
occupying. 

VI.  I  would  attach  to  every  embassy  three  secre- 
taries, to  every  legation  two,  and  to  every  post  of  minister 
resident  at  least  one. 

One  of  the  thoroughly  wise  arrangements  of  every 
British  embassy  or  legation— an  arrangement  which  has 
gone  for  much  in  Great  Britain's  remarkable  series  of 
diplomatic  successes  throughout  the  world— is  to  be  seen 
in  her  mdintaining  at  every  capital  a  full  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches,  who  serve  not  only  in  keeping  the 
current  office  work  in  the  hi^est  efficiency^  but  who  be*- 
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come,  as  it  were,  the  antentKB  of  the  ambassador  or  min- 
ister—additional eyes  and  ears  to  ascertain  what  is  going 
on  among  those  most  influential  in  public  affairs.  Every 
embassy  or  legation  thus  equipped  serves  also  as  an  ac- 
tual and  practical  training-school  for  the  service. 

VII.  I  would  appoint  each  attache  from  the  ranks 
of  those  especially  recommended,  and  certified  to  in  writ- 
ing by  leading  authorities  in  the  department  to  which 
he  is  expected  to  supply  information:  as,  for  example,  for 
military,  attaches,  the  War  Department;  for  naval  at- 
taches, the  Navy  Department;  for  financial  attaches,  the 
Treasury  Department;  for  commercial  attaches,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  for  agricultural  attaches,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  but  always  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  regards  sundry 
qualifications  hinted  at  above,  which  can  .better  be  ascer- 
tained By  an  interview  than  by  an  examination. 

I  would  have  a  goodly  number  of  attaches  of  these 
various  sorts,  and,  in  our  more  important  embassies,  one 
representing  each  of  the  departments  above  named. 
Every  attache,  if  fit  for  his  place,  would  be  worth  far  more 
than  his  cost  to  our  government,  for  he  would  not  only 
add  to  the  influence  of  the  embassy  or  legation,  but  decid- 
edly to  its  eflSciency.  As  a  rule,  all  of  them  could  also  be 
made  of  real  use  after  the  oonjchision  of  their  foreign 
careers:  some  by  returning  t6  the  army  or  navy  and 
bringing  their  knowledge  to  bear  on  those  branches  of 
the  service;  some  by  taking  duty  in  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  aiding  to  keep  our  government 
abreast  of  the  best  practice  in  otiaer  countries ;  some  by 
becoming  professors  in  universities  and  colleges;  and  thus 
aiding  to  disseminate  usief ul  information ;  some  by  becom- 
ing writers  for  the  press^  thus  giving  tfs,  instead  of  loose 
guesses  and  haphazard  notions,  information  >and  sugges- 
tions based  upon  close  knowledge  of  important  problems 
and  of  their  solution  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 

From  these  ^rriangements  I  feel  warranted  in  expecting 
a  very '  great  'improvement  in  oar  diploma/tic  service. 
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Thus  formed,  it  would  become,  in  its  main  features,  like 
the  military  and  naval  services,  and,  indeed,  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics  as  to  appointment  and  promotion,  like 
any  well-organized  manufacturing  or  commercial  estab- 
lishment. It  would  absolutely  require  ascertained  know- 
ledge and  fitness  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  would  give 
promotion  for  good  service  from  first  to  last.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  a  cast-iron  system:  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  had  shown  decided  fitness  in  various  high  public 
oflSces,  or  in  important  branches  of  public  or  private 
business,  could  be  appointed,  whenever  the  public  in- 
terest should  seem  to  require  it,  as  ministers  resident, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  ambassadors,  without  hav- 
ing gone  through  examination  or  regular  promotion. 

But  the  system  now  proposed,  while  thus  allowing  the 
frequent  bringing  in  of  new  and  capable  men  from  pub- 
lic life  at  home,  requires  that  a  large  proportion  of  each 
grade  above  that  of  secretary,  save  a  very  small  number 
of  diplomatic  agents,  commissioners,  and  the  like,  shall 
be  appointed  from  those  thoroughly  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  that  all  secretaries,  without  exception,  shall  be 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted.  Scope  would  thus  be  given 
to  the  activity  of  both  sorts  of  men,  and  the  whole  system 
made  suflSciently  elastic  to  meet  all  necessities. 

In  the  service  thus  organized,  the  class  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  fitted  by  knowledge  of  public  affairs  at 
home  for  important  negotiations,  but  unacquainted  with 
diplomatic  life  or  foreign  usages  and  languages,  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  secretaries  who  had  passed* 
through  a  regular  course  of  training  and  experience. 
An  American  diplomatic  representative  without  diplo- 
matic experience,  on  reaching  his  post,  whether  as  am- 
bassador or  minister,  would  not  find— as  was  once  largely 
the  case— secretaries  as  new  as  himself  to  diplomatic 
business,  but  men  thoroughly  prepared  to  aid  him  in 
the  multitude  of  minor  matters,  ignorance  of  which 
might  very  likely  cripple  him  as  regards  very  important 
business :  secretaries  so  experienced  as  to  be  able  to  set 
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him  in  the  way  of  knowing,  at  any  court,  who  are  the 
men  of  real  power,  and  who  mere  parasites  and  pre- 
tenders, what  relations  are  to  be  cultivated  and  what 
avoided,  which  are  the  real  channels  of  influence,  and 
which  mere  illusions  leading  nowhither.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  secretaries  thoroughly  trained  would  doubtless^ 
in  their  conversation  with  a  man  fresh  from  public  af- 
fairs at  home,  learn  many  things  of  use  to  them. 

Thus,  too,  what  is  of  great  importance  throughout  the 
entire  service,  every  ambassador,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, or  minister  resident  would  possess,  or  easily  com- 
mand, large  experience  of  various  men  in  various  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  each  would  be  under  most 
powerful  incentives  to  perfect  his  training,  widen  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  deepen  his  knowledge— incentives  which, 
under  the  old  system,— which  we  may  hope  is  now  passing 
away,— with  its  lack  of  appointment  for  ascertained  fit- 
ness, lack  of  promotion  for  good  service,  and  lack  of  any 
certainty  of  tenure,  do  not  exist. 

The  system  of  promotion  for  merit  throughout  the  ser- 
vice is  no  mere  experiment ;  the  good  sense  of  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  in  the  world,  except  our  own,  has  adopted 
it,  and  it  works  well.  In  our  own  service  the  old  system 
works  badly ;  excellent  men,  both  in  its  higher  and  lower 
grades,  have  been  frequently  crippled  by  want  of  proper 
experience  or  aid.  We  have,  indeed,  several  admirable 
secretaries— some  of  them  fit  to  be  ambassadors  or  min- 
isters, but  all  laboring  under  conditions  the  most  de- 
pressing—such as  obtain  in  no  good  business  enterprise. 
During  my  stay  as  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  secre- 
tary of  legation,  a  man  ideally  fitted  for  the  post,  insisted 
on  resigning.  On  my  endeavoring  to  retain  him,  he  an- 
swered as  follows:  *'I  have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the 
American  diplomatic  service  as  secretary ;  I  have  seen  the 
secretaries  here,  from  all  other  countries,  steadily  pro- 
moted until  all  of  them  still  remaining  in  the  service  are 
in  higher  posts,  several  of  them  ministers,  and  some  am- 
bassadors.   I  remain  as  I  was  at  the  beginning,  with  no 
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promotion,  and  no  probability  of  any.  I  feel  that,  as  a 
rnle,  my  present  colleagues,  as  well  as  most  officials  with 
whom  I  have  to  do,  seeing  that  I  have  not  been  advanced, 
look  npon  me  as  a  failure.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  bow  a  man  who  has  served  so  long  as  secre- 
tary has  been  denied  promotion  for  any  reason  save  in- 
efficiency. I  can  no  longer  submit  to  be  thus  looked  down 
upon,  and  I  must  resign. ' ' 

While  thus  having  a  system  of  promotion  based  upon 
efficiency,  I  would  retain  during  good  behavior,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  the  men  who  have  done  thoroughly  well  in  the 
service.  Clearly,  when  we  secure  an  admirable  man  - 
recognized  as  such  in  all  parts  of  the  world,— like  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  Mr.  Washbume,  Mr.  Low- 
ell, Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  others  who  have  now 
passed  away,  not  to  speak  of  many  now  living,  we  should 
keep  him  at  his  post  as  long  as  he  is  efficient,  without 
regard  to  his  politics.  This  is  the  course  taken  very 
generally  by  other  great  nations,  and  especially  by  our 
sister  republic  of  Great'  Britain  (for  Great  Britain  is 
simply  a  republic  with  a  monarchical  figurehead  linger- 
ing  along  on  good  behavior) :  she  retains  her  representa- 
tives  in  these  positions,  and  promotes  them  without  any 
regard  to  their  party  relations.  During  my  first  official 
residence  at  Berlin,  although  the  home  government  at 
London  was  of  the  Conservative  party,  it  retained  at  the 
German  capital,  as  ambassador,  Lord  Ampthill,  a  Lib- 
eral; and,  as  first  secretary,  Sir  John  Walsham,  a  Tory. 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  long  continuance  in  dip- 
lomatic positions  of  the  most  capable  men  would-be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  country. 

But,  as  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done,  whether  our 
diplomatic  service  remains  as  at  present  or  be  improved, 
I  would  urge,  as  a  condition  priecedent  to  any  thoroughly 
good  service,  that  there  be  in  each  of  the  greater  capitals 
of  the  world  at  which  we  hare  a  representative,  a  suitable 
embassy  or  legation  building  or  apartment,  owned  or 
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leased  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  American  Government. 
Every  other  great  power,  and  many,  of  the  smaller 
nations,  have  provided  such  quarters  for  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  some  years  ago  President  Cleveland 
reconunended  to  Congress  a  similar  policy.  Under  the 
present  system  the  head  of  an  American  embassy  ot  mis- 
sion abroad  is  at  a  wretched  disadvantage.  In  many 
capitals  he  finds  it  at  times  impossible  to  secure  a  proper 
furnished  apartment;  and,  in  some,  very  difficult  to  find 
any  suitable  apartment  at  all,  whether  furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Even  if  he  finds  proper  rooms,  they  are  fre- 
quently in  an  unfit  quarter  of  the  town,  remote  from  the 
residences  of  his  colleagues,  from  the  public  offices,  from 
everybody  and  everything  related  to  his  work.  His  term 
of  office  being  generally  short,  he  is  usually  considered 
a  rather  undesirable  tenant,  and  is  charged  accordingly. 
Besides  this,  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  such  an  apart- 
ment iS5  a  very  great  burden,  both  as  regards  trouble 
and  expense.  I  have  twice  thus  fitted  and  furnished  a 
large  apartment  in  Berlin,  and  in  each  case  this  repre- 
sented an  expenditure  of  more  than  the  salary  for  the 
first  year.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  two  American 
ministers  abroad  have  impoverished  their  families  by 
expenditures  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The 
most  serious  result  of  the  existing  system  concerns  our 
country.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how,  in  one  very  im- 
portant international  question  at  St.  Petersburg,  our  mis- 
taken policy  in  this  respect  once  cost  the  United  States 
a  sum  which  would  have  forever  put  that  embassy,  and, 
indeed,  many  others  besides,  on  the  very  best  footing. 
If  an  American  ambassador  is  to  exercise  a  really  strong 
influence  for  the  United  States  as  against  other  nations, 
he  must  be  properly  provided  for  as  regards  his  resi- 
dence and  support,— not  provided  for,  indeed,  so  largely 
as  some  representatives  of  other  nations ;  for  I  neither 
propose  nor  desire  that  the  American  representative  shall 
imitate  the  pomp  of  certain  ambassadors  of  the  greater 
European  powers.    But  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
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respectably,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently. 
There  should  be,  in  this  respect,  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
acknowledged  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
a  duty,— **a  decent  regard  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.'* 
The  present  condition  of  things  is  frequently  humiliat- 
ing. In  the  greater  capitals  of  Europe  the  general  public 
know  the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  all  other 
important  embassies  or  legations,  except  that  of  our 
country.  The  American  embassy  or  legation  has  no  set- 
tled home,  is  sometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  some- 
times in  another,  sometimes  almost  in  an  attic,  sometimes 
almost  in'  a  cellar,  generally  inadequate  in  its  accom- 
modations, and  frequently  unfortunate  in  its  surround- 
ings. Both  my  official  terms  at  St.  Petersburg  showed 
me  that  one  secret  of  the  great  success  of  British  diplo- 
macy, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  that  especial  pains  are 
taken  regarding  this  point,  and  that,  consequently,  every 
British  embassy  is  the  center  of  a  wide-spread  social 
influence  which  counts  for  very  much  indeed  in  her  politi- 
cal influence.  The  United  States,  as  perhaps  the  wealthi- 
est nation  in  existence,— a  nation  far-reaching  in  the 
exercise  of  its  foreign  policy,  with  vast  and  increasing 
commercial  and  other  interests  throughout  the  world,— 
should,  in  all  substantial  matters,  be  equally  well  provided 
for.  Take  our  recent  relations  with  Turkey.  We  have  in- 
sisted on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property,  and  we  have  constantly  a 
vast  number  of  Americans  of  the  vei*y  best  sort,  and 
especially  our  missionaries,  who  have  to  be  protected 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire.  Each  of  the 
other  great  powers  provides  its  representative  at  Con- 
stantinople with  a  residence  honorable,  suitable,  and 
within  a  proper  inclosure  for  its  protection;  but  the 
American  minister  lives  anywhere  and  everywhere,— in 
such  premises,  over  shops  and  warehouses,  as  can  be 
secured,— and  he  is  liable,  in  case  of  trouble  between  the 
two  nations,  to  suffer  personal  violence  and  to  have  his 
house  sacked  by  a  Turkish  mob.    No  foreign  people,  and 
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least  of  all  an  Oriental  people,  can  highly  respect  a  diplo- 
matic representative  who,  by  his  surroundings,  seems 
not  to  be  respected  by  his  own  people.  The  American 
Government  can  easily  afford  the  expenditure  needed 
to  provide  proper  houses  or  apartments  for  its  entire 
diplomatic  corps,  but  it  can  hardly  afford  not  to  provide 
these.  Full  provision  for  them  would  not  burden  any 
American  citizen  to  the  amount  of  the  half  of  a  Boston 
biscuit.  Leaving  matters  in  their  present  condition  is,  in 
the  long  run,  far  more  costly.  I  once  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  matter  in  the  light  of  economy,  and  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  during  an  entire  year  was  only  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure in  one  of  our  recent  wars  during  four  hours ; 
so  that  if  any  member  of  the  diplomatic  service  should 
delay  a  declaration  of  war  merely  for  the  space  of  a  day, 
he  would  defray  the  cost  of  the  service  for  about  six 
years. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  admirable  diplo- 
matic dealing  with  the  British  Foreign  OflSce  at  the  crisis 
of  our  Civil  War,  prevented  the  coming  out  of  the  later 
Confederate  cruisers  to  prey  upon  our  commerce,  and,  in 
all  probability,  thus  averted  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
which  would  have  lengthened  our  Civil  War  by  many 
years,  and  doubtless  have  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions. 

General  Woodford,  our  recent  minister  at  Madrid,  un- 
doubtedly delayed  our  war  with  Spain  for  several  months, 
and  skilful  diplomatic  intervention  brought  that  war  to  a 
speedy  close  just  as  soon  as  our  military  and  naval  suc- 
cesses made  it  possible. 

The  cases  are  also  many  where  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives have  quieted  ill  feelings  which  would  have 
done  great  harm  to  our  commerce.  These  facts  show  that 
the  diplomatic  service  may  well  be  called  *'The  Cheap 
Defense  of  Nations." 

When,  in  addition  to  this,  an  American  recalls  such 
priceless  services  to  civilization,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world,  as  those  rendered  by  Mr, 
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Townsend  Harris  while  Ameriean  minister  in  Japan,  the 
undoubted  saving  through  a  long  series  of  years  of  many 
lives  and  much  property  by  our  ministers  in  such  outly- 
ing parts  of  the  world  as  Turkey  and  China,  the  promo- 
tion of  American  commercial  and  other  interests,  and  the 
securing  of  information  which  has  been  precious  to  in^ 
numerable  American  enterprises,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  our  diplomatic  service  ought  not  to  be  left  in  its 
present  slipshod  condition.  It  ought  to  be  put  on  the  best 
and  most  effective  footing  possible,  so  that  everywhere 
the  men  we.  send  forth  to  support  and  advance  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  our  country  shall  be  thoroughly  well 
equipped  and  provided  for.  To  this  end  the  permanent 
possession  of  a  suitable  house  or  apartment  in  every  cap- 
ital is  the  foremost  and  nK>st  elemettary  of  necessities. 

And  while  such  a  provision  is  the  first  thing,  it  would 
be  wise  to  add,  as  other  nations  do,  a  moderate  allowance 
for  furniture,  and  for  keeping  the  embassy  or  legation 
properly  cared  for  during  the  interim  between  the  de- 
parture of  one  representative  and  the  arrival  of  another. 

If  this  were  done,  the  prestige  of  the  American  name 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved, and  diplomatie  posts  would  be  no  longer  so  oner- 
ous and,  indeed,  ruinous  as.  they  have  been  to  some  of  the 
best  men  we  have  sent  abroad. 

And  in  order  fully  to  free  my  mind  I  will  add  that, 
while  the  provision  for  a  proper  embassy  or  legation 
building  is  the  first  of  all  things  necessary,  it  might  also 
be  well  to  increase  somewhat  the  salaries  of  our  represen- 
tatives abroad.  These  may  seem  large  even  at  present; 
but  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  they 
were  fixed,  and  the  special  financial  demands  upon  an 
ambassador  or  minister  at  any  of  the  most  important 
posts  are  always  far  beyond  the  present  salary.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  an  American  diplomatic  represen- 
tative to  do  his  duty  upon  the  salary  now  given,  even 
while  living  on  the  most  moderate  scale  known  in  the 
diplomatic  corps.    To  attempt  to  do  so  would  deprive  him 
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of  all  opportunity  to  exercise  that  friendly,  personal, 
sociiaJ  influence  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  hid 
success. 

To  sum  up  my  suggestions  as  to  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  I  should  say :  First,  that,  as  a  rule,  there  should  be 
provided  at  each  diplomatic  post  where  the  United  States 
has  a  i^epresientative  a  spacious  and  suitable  house,  either 
bought  by  our  government  or  taken  on  a  long  lease ;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  small  appropriation  each  year  for 
maintaining  it  as  regards  furniture,  care,  etc.  Secondly, 
that  American  representatives  of  the  highest  grade— 
liamely,  ambassadors— should  have  a  salary  of  at  least 
$25,000  a  year;  and  that  diplomatic  representatives  of 
lower  grade  should  have  their  salaries  raised  in  the  same 
proportion.  Thirdly,  that  an  additional  number  of  sec- 
retaries and  attaches  should  be  provided  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  reasons  above  recommended. 

If  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms  should  require  an« 
appropriation  to  the  diplomatic  service  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  now  is,— which  is  an  amount  greater  than 
would  really  be  required  by  all  the  expenditures  I  pro- 
pose, including  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  of  ap- 
propriate quarters  for  our  representatives  abroad,— the 
total  additional  cost  to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States 
would  be  less  than  half  a  cent  each  year. 

The  first  result  of  these  and  other  reforms  which  I 
have  indicated,  beginning  with  what  is  of  the  very  first 
importance^ -r- provision  for  a  proper  house  or  apartment 
in  every  capital,— would  certainly  be  increased  respect 
for  the  United  States  and  increased  effectiveness  of  its 
foreign  representatives. 

As  to  the  other  reforms,  such  as  suitable  requirements 
for  secretaryships,  and  proper  promotion  throughout  the 
whole  service,  they  would  vastly  increase  its  attractive- 
ne8a,'in  all  its  grades^  to  the  very  meli  whom  the  country 
most  needs*  They  would  open  to  voting  men  in  our  uni- 
versities and  <^olleges  a  most  honorable  career,  leading 
such  institutions  to  establish  courses  of  instruction  with 
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reference  to  such  a  service— courses  which  were  estab- 
lished long  since  in  Germany^  but  which  have  arrived 
nearest  perfection  in  two  of  our  sister  republics— at  the 
University  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland^  and  in  the  ^cole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  in  Paris. 

It  seems  certain  that  a  diplomatic  service  established 
and  maintained  in  the  manner  here  indicated  would  not 
only  vastly  increase  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
United  States  among  her  sister  nations,  but,  purely  fromi 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  amply  repay  us.  To 
have  in  diplomatic  positions  at  the  various  capitals  men 
thoroughly  well  fitted  not  only  as  regards  character  and 
intellect,  but  also  as  regards  experience  and  acquaintance, 
and  to  have  them  so  provided  for  as  to  become  the  social 
equals  of  their  colleagues,  would  be,  from  every  point 
of  view,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  our  country  mate- 
rially and  politically,  and  would  give  strength  to  our 
policy  throughout  the  world. 

And,  finally,  to  a  matter  worth  mentioningonly  because 
it  has  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  been  comi- 
cally argued  and  curiously  misrepresented— the  question 
as  to  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

As  regards  any  principle  involved,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  reason,  a  priori,  why,  if  we  have  a  uniform 
for  our  military  service  and  another  for  our  naval  ser- 
vice, we  may  not  have  one  for  our  diplomatic  service. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  sundry  orators  dear 
to  the  galleries,  as  well  as  by  various  **  funny-column " 
men,  that  such  a  uniform  is  that  of  a  lackey ;  but  this  as- 
sertion loses  force  when  one  reflects  on  the  solemn  fact 
that  ** plain  evening  dress,'*  which  these  partizans  of 
Jeffersonian  simplicity  laud  and  magnify,  and  which  is 
the  only  alternative  to  a  uniform,  is  worn  by  table-waiters 
the  world  over. 

Yet,  having  conceded  so  much,  truth  compels  me  to  add 
that,  having  myself  never  worn  anything  save  ^'plaio 
evening  dress"  at  any  court  to  which  I  have  been  ae-^ 
credited,  or  at  any  function  which  I  have  attended,  I 
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have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  disadvan- 
tage to  my  country  or  myself  from  that  fact. 

Colleagues  of  mine,  clad  in  resplendent  uniforms,  have, 
indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  congratulated  me  on 
being  allowed  a  more  simple  and  comfortable  costume; 
and  though  such  expressions  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance,  I  have  congratulated  my- 
self with  the  deepest  sincerity  on  my  freedom  from  what 
seems  to  me  a  most  tiresome  yoke.  ^ 

The  discussion  of  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  - 
to  the  censors  above  referred  to— would  be  inadequate 
were  mention  not  made  of  a  stumbling-block  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  considered  by  those 
who  propose  a  return  to  the  earlier  practice  of  our  Re- 
public—and this  is,  that  the  uniform  is,  at  any  Euro- 
pean court,  but  a  poor  thing  unless  it  bears  some  evi* 
dence  of  distinguished  service,  in  the  shape  of  stars, 
crosses,  ribbons,  and  the  like.  A  British  ambassador,  or 
minister  plenipotentiary,  in  official  uniform,  but  without 
the  ribbon  or  star  of  the  Bath  or  other  honorable  order, 
would  appear  to  little  advantage  indeed.  A  represen- 
tative of  the  French  Republic  would  certainly  prefer  to 
wear  the  plainest  dress  rather  than  the  most  splendid 
uniform  unadorned  by  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  which  approve  the  wear- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  uniform. 

But  our  own  Republic  bestows  no  such  **  decorations, ' ' 
and  allows  none  of  its  representatives,  during  their  term 
of  office,  to  receive  them;  so  that,  if  put  into  uniform, 
these  representatives  must  appear  to  the  great  mass  of 
beholders  as  really  of  inferior  quality,  undistinguished 
by  any  adornments  which  indicate  good  service. 

All  this  difficulty  our  present  practice  avoids.  The 
American  ambassador,  or  minister,  is  known  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  he  alone  wears  plain  evening  dress ;  and 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  decorations,  being 
recognized  as  in  simple  conformity  with  the  ideas  and 
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customs  of  his  country,  rather  adds  to  bis  prestige  thdn 
diminishes  it,  as  far  isis  I  have  been  abte  to  discover. 
Perhaps  the  well-known  case  of  Lord  Castlereagb  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  is  in  point.  In  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  his  colleagues,  all  of  them  most  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed in  uniforms,  stars,  and  decorations  of  every  sort, 
he  appeared  in  the  simplest  evening  attire;  and  the  at- 
tention of  Mettemich  being  called  to  this  fact,  that  much 
^experienced,  infinitely  bespangled  statesman  answered, 
''Ma  foi!  il  est  bien  distingue/' 

Of  course  we  ought  to  give  due  weight  to  the  example 
set  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  presented  to  Louis  XVI, 
and  the  fact  that  his  simple  shoe-strings  nearly  threw 
the  court  chamberlains  into  fainting-fits,  and  that  his 
plain  dress  had  an  enormous  influence  on  public  opinion; 
but,  alas  1  we  hdve  also  to  take  account  of  the  statement 
by  an  eminent  critic  to  the  effect  that  Franklin,  at  his 
previous  presentation  to  Louis  XV,  had  worn  court  dress, 
and  that  he  wore  similar  gorgeous  attire  at  various  other 
public  functions,  with  the  inference  that  h^  was  prevented 
from  doing  so,  when  received  by  Louis  XVI,  only  by  the 
fact  that  somehow  his  court  dress  was  inaccessible.^ 

All  these  facts,  conflicting,  but  more  or  less  pertinent, 
being  duly  considered,  I  would  have  the  rule  regarding 
dress  remain  as  ii  is,  save  in  the  rare  cases  when  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  at  some  special  f^unction,  requests 
some  modification  of  it.  In  such  case  the  Secretary  of 
State  might,  one  would  suppose,  be  allciwed  to  grant  a 
dispensation  from  the  ordinary  rule  without  any  danger 
to  American  liberty.   . ' 

For  the  more  profound  considerations  ivhich  this  vast 
subject  suggests,  the  judicious  reader  may  well  consult 

*  *  Sartor  Resartus. » »  ' 

I       •  ♦  •     •      • 

1  Bee  Sainte-Beuve,  '*  Canseries  dii  Lundi/'  Vol.  VU,  Article  of 

November  2d,  1852. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

EARLIER  EXCURSIONS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES- 1838-1875 

FROM  my  boyhood  I  have  been  fond  of  travel,  and 
at  times  this  fondness  has  been  of  great  use  to  me. 
My  constitution,  though  never  robust,  has  thus  far  proved 
elastic,  and  whenever  I  have  at  last  felt  decidedly  the 
worse  for  overwork  or  care,  the  best  of  all  medicines 
has  been  an  excursion,  longer  or  shorter,  In  our  own 
country  or  in  some  other.  Thus  it  has  happened  that, 
besides  journeys  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  official  residences  in  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  West  Indies,  I  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  Europe —among  them  ten  or  twelve  to  Italy,  and  even 
more  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  besides  excur- 
sions into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  To  most  of  these  I  have  alluded  in  other  chap- 
ters; but  there  are  a  few  remaining  possibly  worthy  of 
note. 

The  first  of  these  journeys  was  taken  when  I  went  with 
my  father  and  mother  from  the  little  country  town  where 
we  then  lived  to  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara.  This 
must  have  been  in  1838,  when  I  was  about  six  years  of 
age.  Every  step  of  it  interested  me  keenly.  Like  the 
shop-girl  in  i5mile  Souvestre's  story,  who  journeyed 
from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  I  was  * '  amazed  to  find  the  world 
so  large."  Syracuse,  which  now  has  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  had  then,  perhaps,  five 
thousand;  the  railways  which  were  afterward  consoli- 
dated into  the  New  York  Central  were  not  yet  built,  and 
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we  traveled  mainly  upon  the  canal,  though  at  times  over 
wretchedly  muddy  roads.  Niagara  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  Buffalo,  with  its  steamers,  seemed 
as  great  then  as  London  seems  now. 

Four  years  later,  in  1842,  I  was  taken  to  the  hills  of 
middle  Massachusetts  to  visit  my  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother,  and  thence  to  Boston,  where  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  Bunker  HiU  Monument,  Harvard  College,  and 
Mount  Auburn  greatly  impressed  me.  Returning  home, 
we  came  by  steamer  through  the  Sound  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  near  Trinity  Church,  which 
was  then  a  little  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
On  another  visit,  somewhat  later,  we  were  lodged  at  the 
Astor  House,  near  the  City  Hall,  which  was  then  at  the 
very  center  of  everything,  and  thence  took  excursions 
far  northward  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  beyond  it,  to  see  the  newly  erected  Grace  Church 
and  the  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street,  which  were 
among  the  wonders  of  the  town.  Most  of  all  was  I  im- 
pressed by  the  service  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity 
Church.  The  idea  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  that  here 
was  a  building  which  was  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  that  the  figures  in  the  storied  windows  above  the  altar 
would  look  down  upon  new  generations  of  worshipers, 
centuries"  after  I,  with  all  those  living,  should  have  passed 
away.  My  feeling  for  religious  mtisic  was  then,  as  since, 
very  deep ;  and  the  organ  of  Trinity  gave  satisfaction  to 
this  feeling ;  the  tremulous  ground-tone  of  the  great  pedal 
diapasons  thrilling  me  through  and  through* 

At  this  period,  about  1843,  began  my  visits  with  the 
family  to  Saratoga.  My  grandfather,  years  before,  had 
derived  benefit  from  its  waters,  and  the  tradition  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  my  father  there  met  socially  his 
business  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
led  to  our  going  year  after  year.  Drinking  the  waters, 
taking  life  easily  upon  the  piazzas  of  the  great  hotels 
festooned  with  Virginia  creepers,  and  driving  to  the  lake, 
formed  then,  as  now,  the  main  occupations  of  the  day. 
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But  there  was  then  one  thing  which  has  now  ceased :  in 
many  of  the  gi^eater  hotels  public  prayers  were  held  every 
evening,  some  eminent  clergyman  officiating ;  and  a  leader 
in  these  services  was  David  Leavltt,  a  famous  New  York 
Ipank  president,  shrewd,  but  pious.  Now  and  then,  as 
the  political  campaigns  drew  on,  we  had  speeches  from 
eminent  statesmen;  and  I  give  in  the  chapters  on 
**My  Religion"  reminiscences  of  speeches  on  religious 
subjects  made  by  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Father  Ga- 
vazzi.  An  occasional  visit  from  Washington  Irving  or 
Senator  (afterward  President)  Buchanan,  as  well  as 
other  men  of  light  and  leading,  aroused  my  tendencies 
toward  hero-worship ;  but  perhaps  the  event  most  vividly 
stamped  into  my  memory  was  the  parade  of  Mme.  Jumel. 
One  afternoon  at  that  period  she  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Saratoga  in  an  open  coach-and-four,  her  horses  rid- 
den by  gaily  dressed  postilions.  This  was  regarded  by 
very  many  visitors  as  an  affront  not  merely  to  good 
morals,  but  to  patriotism,  for  she  had  the  fame  of 
having  been  in  relations,  more  intimate  than  edifying, 
with  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  widely  considered  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country  as  well  as  the  murderer  of  Alexander 
Hamilton;  and  on  the  s^ond  day  of  her  parade,  an- 
other carriage,  with  four  hordes  and  postilions,  in  all 
respects  like  her  own,  followed  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  sometimes  crossed  her  path:  but  this  carriage  con- 
tained an  enormous  negro,  black  and  glossy,  a  porter 
at  one  of  the  hotels,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
who  very  gravely  rose  and  doffed  his  hat  to  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  either  side  of  the  way.  Mme. 
Jumel  and  her  friends  were,  of  course,  furious;  and  it 
"was  said  that  her  postilions  would  in  future  be  armed 
with  pistols  and  directed  to  fire  upon  the  rival  equi- 
page should  it  again  get  in  their  way.  But  no  catastro- 
phe occurred ;  Mme.  Jumel  took  one  or  two  more  drives, 
and  that  was  the  end  bf  it.       . 

In  my  college  da^s,  from  1849  to  1853,  going  to  and 
from  New  Haven^  I  frequently  passed  through  New  York, 
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and  the  progress  of  the  city  northward  since  my  earlier 
visits  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  best  hotel  nearest 
the  center  of  business  had  become  first  the  Irving  House, 
just  at  the  upper  end  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  later  the 
St.  Nicholas  and  Metropolitan  hotels,  some  distance  up 
Broadway.  Staying  in  1853  at  a  hotel  looking  out  upon 
what  was  to  be  Madison  Square,  I  noticed  that  all  north 
of  that  was  comparatively  vacant,  save  here  and  there  a 
few  houses  and  churches. 

Going  abroad  shortly  afterward,  I  gave  three  years  to 
my  attacheship  and  student  life  in  Europe,  traveling 
across  the  continent  to  St.  Petersburg  and  back,  as  well  as 
through  Germany)  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy,  all  of 
which  were  then  under  the  old  regime  of  disunion  and 
despotism.    To  these  journeys  I  refer  elsewhere. 

Interesting  to  me,  after  my  return  home,  were  visits  to 
Chicago  in  1858  and  at  various  times  afterward.  At  my 
first  visits  the  city  was  wretchedly  unkempt.  Workmen 
were  raising  its  grade,  and  their  mode  of  doing  this  was 
remarkable.  Under  lines  of  brick  and  stone  houses,  in 
street  after  street,  screws  were  placed ;  and,  large  forces 
of  men  working  at  these,  the  vast  buildings  went  up 
steadily.  My  first  stay  was  at  the  Tremont  House,  then 
a  famous  hostelry;  and  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  the 
enormous  establishment,  several  stories  in  height,  was 
going  on  as  usual,  though  it  was  all  open  beneath  and 
rising  in  the  air  perceptibly  every  day.  Years  afterward, 
when  Mr.  George  Pullman  had  become  deservedly  one 
of  the  powers  of  Chicago,  he  gave  me  a  dinner,  at  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  the 
most  energetic  and  distinguished  men  of  the  city.  Be- 
ing asked  by  a  guest  as  to  the  time  when  I  first  visited 
Chicago,  I  stated  the  facts  above  given,  when  my  inter- 
locutor remarked,  *'Yes,  and  if  you  had  gone  down  into 
the  cellar  beneath  the  Tremont  House  you  would  have 
found  our  host  working  at  one  of  the  jack-screws.'*  I 
had  already  an  admiration  for  Mr.  Pullman;  for  he  had 
told  me  of  his  creation  of  the  Pullman  cars,  and  had 
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shown  me  through  the  beautiful  artisan  town  which  bears 
his  name;  but  by  this  remark  my  respect  for  him  was 
greatly  augmented. 

My  first  visit  to  the  upper  Mississippi  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind.  No  description  of  that  vast 
volume  of  water  slowly  moving  before  my  eyes  ever 
seemed  at  all  adequate  until,  years  afterward,  I  read 
Mark  Twain's  '*Tom  Sawyer,"  and  his  account  of  the 
scene  when  his  hero  awakes  on  a  raft  floating  down  the 
great  river  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  It 
was  the  first  description  that  ever  answered  at  all  to 
the  picture  in  my  mind.  Very  interesting  to  me  were 
sundry  later  excursions  to  Boston,  generally  on  univer- 
sity or  other  business.  At  one  of  these  I  purchased  the 
library  of  President  Sparks  for  the  university,  and,  stay- 
ing some  days,  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  noted 
men— among  them  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  reminis- 
cences were  to  me  very  interesting,  his  accounts  of  con- 
versations with  John  Adams  perhaps  more  so  than 
anything  else.  At  various  clubs  I  met  most  charming 
people,  the  most  engrossing  of  these  being  Arthur  Gilman, 
the  architect :  then,  and  at  other  times,  I  sat  up  with  him 
late  into  the  night,— once,  indeed,  the  entire  night,— lis- 
tening to  his  flow  of  quaint  wit  and  humor.  The  range 
of  his  powers  was  perhaps  best  shown  in  a  repetition  of 
what  he  claimed  to  be  the  debate  in  the  city  council  of 
Boston  on  his  plans  for  a  new  city  hall,  which  were  af- 
terward adopted.  The  speeches  in  Irish  brogue,  Teu- 
tonic jargon,  and  down-east  Yankee  dialect,  with  utter- 
ances interposed  here  and  there  by  solemnly  priggish 
members,  were  inimitable.  His  pet  antipathy  seemed  to 
be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Eastburn.  Stories  were 
told  to  the  eflfect  that  Gilman,  early  in  life,  had  desired 
to  take  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but 
that  the  bishop  refused  to  ordain  him,  on  the  ground 
ihat  he  lacked  the  requisite  discretion.  Hence,  perhaps, 
his  zeal  in  preaching  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  bishop's 
sermons.    Dr.  Eastburn  was  much  given  to  amplification, 
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and  Oilman  always  insisted  that  he  had  heard  him  once, 
when  preaching  on  the  parable  of  Dives  atid  Lazams, 
discuss  the  prayer  of  Dives  in  torments  for  a  drop  of 
water,  as  follows:  *'To  this,  my  brethren,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances entirely  natural,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  completely  inadmissible  request,  the  aged  patriarch 
replied. ' ' 

The  bishop,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
was  wont  to  draw  his  lungs  full  of  air  at  frequent  periods 
during  his  discourses,  thus  keeping  his  voice  strong,  as 
skilful  elocutionists  advise;  and  on  one  very  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon,  according  to  Oilman's  account,  a  little 
boy  in  the  congregation,  son  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished laymen  in  the  diocese,  becoming  very  uneasy 
and  begging  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  go  home,  she  had 
quieted  him  several  times  by  assuring  him  that  the  bishop 
would  soon  be  through,  when,  just  at  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive passages,  the  bishop  having  drawn  in  his  breath 
as  usual,  the  little  boy  screamed  so  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  church,  *  ^  No,  he  won  \  ctop,  mama ;  no,  he 
won't  stop;  don't  you  see  he  has  just  blowed  hisself  up 
again  f ' ' 

Oilman  also  told  us  a  story  of  the  bishop 's  catechizing 
the  children  in  a  Boston  church,  when,  having  taken  the 
scriptural  account  of  Jonah  and  carried  the  prophet  into 
the  whale's  belly,  he  asked  very  impressively,  ^*  And  now, 
children,  how  do  you  suppose  that  Jonah  feltT"  Where- 
upon little  Sohier,  son  of  the  noted  lawyer,  piped  out, 
'*Down  in  the  mouth,  sir."  Oilman  insisted  that  the 
bishop  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  complained  to  the  boy's 
father,  who  was  unable  to  conceal  from  the  bishop  his 
delight  at  his  son's  answer. 

.  At  one  visit  or  another,  mainly  during  the  years  of  my 
connection  with  Cornell  University,  I  met*  at  Boston, 
pleasantly,  the  men  who  were  then  most  distinguished 
in  American  literature.  One  of  these,  who  interested  me 
especially,  was  Ticknor,  author  of  the  ^*  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature."  Longfellow  always  seemed  to  me  a  most 
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lovely  being,  whether  at  Nahant  or  at  Cambridge.  Low- 
ell was  wonderfully  brilliant  as  well  as  kindly,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  delightful.  It  was  the  time  of  Hale 's 
short  stories  in  the  ** Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  seem  to 
me  the  best  ever  written.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  I  met 
so  rarely  that  I  have  little  memory  of  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation. Emerson  I  met  then  and  at  other  times,— once, 
especially,  in  a  railway  train  during  one  of  his  Western 
lecture  tours;  he  was  then  reading  the  first  volume  of 
Carlyle  's  '  *  Frederick  the  Great, ' '  and,  on  my  asking  him 
how  he  liked  it,  instead  of  showing  his  usual  devotion 
to  the  author,  he  burst  forth  into  a  stream  of  pro- 
tests against  Carlyle 's  **  everlasting  scolding  at  Dryas- 
dust.*' A  man  who  was  as  much  overrated  then  as  he 
is  underrated  now  was  Whipple,  the  essajdst;  he  was  al- 
ways bright,  and  often  suggestive;  but  too  reliant  upon 
a  style  which  is  now  out  of  date, —frequently  summoning 
** alliteration 's  artful  aid,"  and  resorting  to  other  de- 
vices, fashionable  then,  but  now  discarded.  Perhaps  the 
best  of  all  his  sentences  was  the  one  on  the  three  great 
statesmen  of  that  period,  to  the  effect  that  Webster  was 
mductive,  Calhoun  rf^ductive,  and  Clay  reductive;  which 
was  not  only  well  stated  but  true.  Very  vividly  comes 
back  to  me  a  supper-party  given  early  in  1875  at  the 
house  of  James  T.  Fields,  in  celebration  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's birthday.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  and  Taylor 
were  present  Richard  H.  Dana,  eminent  in  law  and  let- 
ters; Cranch,  then  known  both  as  a  painter  and  poet; 
Mr,  Osgood ;  and  myself.  Taylor  recited,  as  I  had  heard 
him  do  at  other  times,  from  the  productions  of  the  Geor- 
gia poet,  Ghivers,  and  especially  from  the  **Eonx  of 
Ruby."  Chivers,  according  to  Taylor's  showing,  had 
become  infatuated  with  Poe,  and  adorned  his  verses  with 
every  sort  of  beautiful  word  which  he  could  coin,  the 
result  being  as  nonsensical  a  medley  as  was  ever  known. 
Earlier  in  the  evening,  Taylor,  Fields,  and  myself  had 
each  of  us  been  giving  a  lecture,  and  this  led  Taylor 
to   speak  of  a  recent  experience  of  his  while  holding 
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forth  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The 
chairman  of  the  lecture  committee,  being  seated  beside 
him  on  the  platform,  and  wishing  to  entertain  him  with 
edifying  conversation  while  the  audience  was  coming  in 
remarked  that  they  had  had  rather  a  trying  experience 
during  the  lecture  of  the  week  before.  On  Taylor's  ask- 
ing what  it  was,  the  chairman  answered:  **The  lecturer 
was  seized  by  a  virago  on  the  stage. '  *  He  meant  vertigo. 
Dana  told  good  stories  of  old  Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford, 
whose  hatred  of  Democracy  was  shown  not  only  in  his 
well-known  reading  of  Governor  Gerry's  proclamation, 
but  in  his  bitter  sermon  at  the  election  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. At  this  some  one  gave  a  story  regarding  our 
contemporary  Dr.  Osgood,  the  eminent  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  had  gone  into  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  had  known  him  as  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  power,  but  with  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary way  of  asserting  himself  and  patronizing 
people.  He  had  recently  died,  and  a  legend  had  arisen 
that,  on  his  arrival  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  being  pre- 
sented to  St.  Paul,  he  said:  **Sir,  I  have  derived  both 
profit  and  pleasure  from  your  writings,  and  have  com- 
mended them  to  my  congregation. '  * 

Our  host.  Fields,  was  especially  delightful.  He  gave 
reminiscences  of  his  stay  with  Tennyson  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight— among  others,  of  taking  a  walk  with  him  one  dark 
evening  when,  suddenly,  the  great  poet  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  seeming  to  burrow  in  the  grass  called  out  gutturally 
and  gruffly :  **  Man,  get  down  on  your  marrow-bones ;  here 
are  violets."  Fields  also  gave  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Sumner,  showing  the  great  senator's  utter  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humor,  and  among  them  a  story  of  his  summoning 
his  office-boy  to  his  presence  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  addressing  him  on  this  wise:  ''Patrick,  to-mor- 
row is  the  natal  day  of  our  Republic;  it  is  a  day  for  public 
rejoicing,  a  time  of  patriotic  festivity.  You  need  not 
come  to  the  office;  go  out  and  rejoice  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  so  happy  a  cotmtry. 
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Here  are  fifty  cents ;  I  advise  you  to  pass  the  day  at  the 
cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. ' ' 

Very  interesting  to  me  were  sundry  excursions  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  first  as  far  back  as  1864.  After 
attending  the  Baltimore  Convention  which  renominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  paying  my  respects  to  him  at  Wash- 
ington, as  stated  in  my  political  reminiscences,  I  went 
somewhat  later  to  Bichmond.  Libby  Prison  had  a  sad 
interest  for  me,  as  for  many  at  that  time,  and  on  all 
sides  was  seen  the  havoc  of  war;  but  perhaps  the  most 
curious  feature  of  my  stay  was  a  visit  to  the  house  which 
had  served  as  the  White  House  of  the  Confederacy— the 
dwelling  of  Jefferson  Davis,  for,  just  as  I  entered  the 
door  I  met  one  of  the  arch  antislavery  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  Both  of  us 
were  happy  at  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  it  was  with 
a  very  solemn  sort  of  joy  that  we  thus  met  in  such  a 
place.  I  seemed  to  hear,  as  so  often  in  the  South  of  that 
day,  and,  indeed,  in  the  North  also,  that  fearful  prophecy 
of  Thomas  Jefferson— when  speaking  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States— beginning  with  the  words,  *'I  tremble 
when  I  remember  that  God  is  just."  Halting  at  Gettys- 
burg on  my  return  northward,  I  found  marks  of  the 
terrible  contest  of  the  previous  year  still  vivid.  For 
miles,  in  all  directions,  on  the  roads  and  through  the 
fields,  were  fragments  of  shell,  of  cannon,  of  harness,  of 
clothing,  and  equipments  of  every  sort.  The  trees,  es- 
pecially  those  near  the  great  centers  of  the  struggle, 
where  the  cemetery  now  is,  were  gashed  and  torn  in 
trunk  and  branches,  and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen 
fragments  of  human  bodies  which,  having  been  too  hastily 
buried,  had  been  washed  out  by  the  rains. 

About  ten  years  later,— February,  1875,— being  much 
worn  with  labor  and  care  at  the  university,  I  made  a 
short  stay  in  the  more  Southern  States,  my  first  stop 
being  at  Washington,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  even- 
ing at  the  Executive  Mansion  with  President  Grant,  who 
was  as  simple  and  cordial  in  manner  as  ever.    The  next 
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day  I  left  Washington  for  Richmond  and  the  far  South, 
and  on  the  morning  following  was  aroused  at  one  of 
the  way-stations  by  hearing  negroes  singing  in  a  neigh- 
boring car.  They  were  happy  at  the  prospect  of  break- 
fast, but  a  curious  preliminary  was  that  each  came  out 
upon  the  platform,  and,  taking  a  currycomb  which  was 
hung  up  for  the  purpose,  curried  himself,  much  as  an 
ostler  administers  that  treatment  to  a  horse— every  negro 
grasping  in  his  turn  the  large  wooden  handle  and  pulling 
the  iron  teeth  through  his  plentiful  wool. 

Stopping  next  at  Columbia  in  South  Carolina,  I  saw 
flagrant  examples  of  carpet-bag  rule;  but  of  those  in 
the  State-house  I  have  already  spoken.  Here  was  a 
focus  of  Southern  feeling;  and  at  the  State  University, 
which  was  charmingly  situated,  and  altogether 'a  most 
fitting  home  for  scholars  and  thinkers,  I  was  taken  into 
the  library  where  formerly  stood  the  bust  of  Francis 
Lieber,  once  a  professor  in  the  institution.  Never  had 
the  South  a  wiser  or  better  friend.  In  after  years  I  knew 
loved,  and  respected  him.  No  man  with  a  deeper  know 
ledge  of  free  institutions,  or  with  greater  love  for  them, 
has  ever  lived  in  our  country;  but  when  the  news  came 
to  his  old  university,  where  he  had  been  so  greatly  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  true  to  the  Union,  his  marble  bust 
was  torn  from  its  place,  dishonored,  and  destroyed. 
There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  Bishop  Butler's 
idea  of  **a  possible  insamity  of  State84*' 

On  Sunday,  having  been  taken  by  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  university  to  a  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  col- 
ored people,  of  which  he  was  rector,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  light  color  and  real  beauty  of  many  of  the  women 
present :  nowhere,  save  in  Jamaica,  had  T  seen  people  of 
mixed  races  so  attractive.  In  Charleston  there  were  on 
all  sides  ruins,  due  not  only  to  the  Civil  War,  but  to  the 
more  recent  fire  and  earthquake.  It  all  seemed  as  if  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  had  been  wrought  upon  the  city: 
My  sympathies  were*  deeply  enlisted ;  I  felt  no  anger  over 
the  past,  no  exultation.    I  was  taken  to  a  home  for  Con- 
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federate  orphans  and  to  another  for  widows,  and  in  both 
were  pointed  out  to  me  members  of  families,  now  hope- 
lessly destitute,  who  before  the  war  lived  in  luxury.  In 
no  city,  at  home  or  abroad,  have  I  ever  seen  a  line  of 
stately  mansions  which  seemed  more  fitting  abodes  for 
wealth  and  culture  than  those  upon  the  esplanade  at 
Charleston;  in  the  days  gone  by  a  noble  hospitality  had 
centered  there,  but  all  was  now  silent  and  distressed. 

On  the. 4th  of  March  we  arrived  in  Florida  and  found 
it  fascinating.  Never  before  had  I  been  farther  south 
upon  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  than  Charleston, 
and  never  had  I  seen  anything  of  this  region,  save  when 
the  frigate  bearing  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
touched  at  Key  West.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
things  at  Jacksonville  was  a  large  church  belonging  to 
the  negro  Baptists,  who  were  evidently  the  leading  sect. 
The  church  was  large,  but  unfinished,  and  a  main  fea- 
ture of  every  service  was  passing  the  hat  for  contribu- 
tions. The  services  were  singular  indeed.  There  was 
one  old  negro  pastor  who,  though  he  could  read  little, 
if  at  all,  had  schooled  himself  to  look  into  the  Bible  while 
reciting  parts  of  chapters,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  upon 
the  pages  of  his  hymnal  while  repeating  the  hymns ;  and 
a  very  weighty  function  was  the  reading  of  notices 
of  every  sort  of  social  gathering,  especial  prominence 
being  given  to  meetings  of  fire-engine  companies.  The 
number  of  Northern  visitors  was  very  large,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  negro  managers  of  the  congregation  felt 
the  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them, 
without  regard  to  party;  for,  on  one  occasion,  as  the  pas- 
tor was  giving  these  notices,  slowly  deciphering  them, 
with  the  aid  of  a  younger  minister,  and  reading  them 
mechanically,  he  began  as  follows:  **Dere  will  be  a  meet- 
in'  of  de  Republikins  of  dis  ward"— and  instantly  a  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  started  to  their  feet,  and  put  up 
their  hands  with  a  long  * '  Hu-u-u-sh ! "  The  preacher 
w^s  greatly  embarrassed  and  passed  on  immediately  to 
** There  will  be  a  meeting  of  No.  2  Fire  Company,*''  etc., 
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etc.  Most  hearty  of  all  was  the  singing,  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  joined  loudly  and  with  voices  clear 
and  silvery.  After  the  services  were  over  there  came 
regularly  what  was  called  the  '^sperritual  part."  Some 
one  of  the  more  gifted  singers— of  whom,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  was  a  young  colored  man  in  a  black 
velvet  coat  and  a  brilliant  red  tie— came  forward,  stood 
before  the  pulpit,  and  began  a  long  solo— as  a  rule,  with 
scores  of  verses.  One  was  on  the  creation,  another  on 
the  flood,  each  verse  paraphrasing  the  scriptural  account; 
and  the  refrain,  in  which  the  whole  congregation  joined, 
was  as  follows: 

"  Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  law-s-t— 
Got  law-s-t,  got  law-s-t— 
Ole  Pharaoh  he  got  drownded 
In  the  Re^-e-e-d  Sea." 

But  soon  came  a  song  which  amazed  me.  It  was  totally 
different  in  character  from  any  of  the  others,  and  was 
called  *'The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary."  One  of  the  verses 
ran  as  follows: 

"  An'  de  berry  next  glory  dat  Mary  she  had, 
It  was  de  glory  of  sebben— 
It  was  dat  her  Son  Jesus  he  t.olled  de  bells  of  hebben  ;" 

and  then,  as  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  came  from  the  whole 
congregation  the  refrain: 

< 
"  Oh,  trials  an'  tribulashnns ! 
I  'm  gwine  to  quit  dis  world." 

Next  day  I  sent  for  the  singer  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  his  songs.  His  answer  was,  ^'Boss,  I  made 
'em  up  myself.''  To  this  I  answered,  ** Quite  likely,  some 
of  them;  but  not  'The  Seven  Glories  of  Mary.'  "  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  then  said,  **Yes,  boss,  you  're 
right;  dat  song  I  brought  down  from  ole  Virginny.'' 
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It  was  as  I  had  thought.  The  song  was  an  old  Christmas 
carol,  evidently  brought  from  England  in  Colonial  times ; 
and  the  negroes,  having  substituted  here  and  there  a  word 
or  a  phrase  which  struck  them  as  finer  than  the  original, 
had  preserved  it. 

Strange,  indeed,  were  the  devotions  of  this  great  con- 
gregation. Occasionally  some  old  plantation  negro,  gray- 
headed  and  worn  with  labor,  would  rise  and  lead  in  the 
prayers  with  a  real  inspiration,  pouring  out  his  whole 
heart,  with  all  its  hopes  and  sorrows.  Never  have  I 
heard  more  pathetic  supplications.  More  than  once  I 
have  seen  tears  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  the  Northern 
visitors,  and  then,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  same  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  at  some  farce  in  giving  out  the  notices 
or  in  taking  up  the  collections. 

A  charming  episode  in  this  Florida  stay  was  an  ex- 
cursion up  the  St.  John's  River,  through  beautiful  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  But  one  thing  was  exceedingly  vex- 
atious. On  the  deck  of  the  steamer  were  various  tourists 
who  enjoyed  themselves  by  shooting  the  beautiful  birds 
and  interesting  saurians  of  the  region— mere  wanton 
killing,  with  never  any  stop  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of 
these  creatures.  It  reminded  me  of  the  old  wastefulness 
in  the  North,— the  exhaustive  fishing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  especially  the  trout-streams ;  the  killing  of  deer 
by  hundreds;  and  the  wanton  extermination  of  the  buf- 
falo. Wonderful  to  me  were  the  great  springs  of  the 
region— springs  so  large  that  the  little  steamer  could 
make  its  way  to  them  and  upon  them,  so  that  from  the 
deck  we  could  look  far,  far  down  into  the  depths  as 
through  clear  crystal.  Most  interesting  of  the  people  I 
met  were  Professor  and  Mrs,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  were  passing  the  winter  in  their  house  at  Mandarin 
near  by,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  Theirs  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life,  in  a  simple  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  great  orange  orchards,  beyond  which  was  a 
fringe  of  palmettos.  On  the  morning  after  our  arrival, 
Mrs.  Stowe  came  in  and  said,  '^Well,  we  shall  have  din- 
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ner/*  To  which  I  said,  *'0f  course  we  shall."  '*No," 
said  she,  **not  *of  course>^  for  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing there  was  nothing  for  dinner  in  the  house,  and  no 
prospect  of  anything  in  the  village;  but,  taking  my  walk, 
I  met  a  negro  with  a  magnificent  wild  turkey  which  he  had 
just  shot,  and  that  we  will  have."  Just  before  dinner, 
our  hostess  and  I  walked  out  into  the  orange  orchard 
and  there  picked  from  the  trees  a  large  market-basket 
full  of  the  most  beautiful  oranges  ever  seen,— large, 
sweet,  and  juicy;  and  these,  embedded  deftly  by  her  in 
a  great  mass  of  rich  green  leaves,  glorified  the  table 
during  the  discussion  of  the  turkey,  and  became  our  des- 
sert. Never  was  there  a  more  sumptuous  dinner,  and 
never  better  talk.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  at  her  best,  and  the 
Doctor  abounded  in  quaint  citations  from  French  mem- 
oirs, of  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader. 

On  the  way  North  I  stopped  again  at  Charleston,  vis- 
iting Drayton  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  dating  from 
1740,  but  never  completed,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gar- 
dens filled  with  great  azaleas  in  full  bloom,  the  most  gor- 
geous I  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  but  a 
cloud  seemed  to  rise  over  it  all  when  we  were  told  that, 
except  in  winter,  remaining  on  the  island  was  for  white 
people  certain  death.  In  all  this  journey  through  the 
South  I  added  much  to  my  library  regarding  Secession 
arid  the  Civil  War ;  accumulating  newspapers,  tracts,  and 
books  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  large  Civil  War 
collection  at  Cornell.  Then,  too,  there  were  talks  with 
people  on  the  train  and  in  the  hotels,  sometimes  profit- 
able and  sometimes  amusing.  As  to  the  feeling  between 
the  whites  and  the  negroes,  a  former  master  said  to  me, 
**My  old  niggers  will  do  anything  I  wish  except  oast 
their  ballots  for  me ;  they  will  give  me  anything  they  have 
in  this  world  except  their  votes ;  they  would  starve  them* 
selves  for  me,  but  they  won 't  vote  for  me. '  *  Among  myr- 
iads of  stories  I  heard  one  which  seemed  to  argue  more 
philosophic  power  in  the  negro  than  many  suppose  him 
to  possess.     A  young  planter  at  one  of  the  Sotithern 
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watering-places  appeared  every  day  terribly  bitten  by 
mosquitofl/  so  that,  finally^  some  of  the  guests  said  to 
his  negro  body-servant,  **Bob,  why  don't  you  take  pains 
to  protect  your  master  with  mosquito  curtains ?"  To 
which  the  negro  answered,  ''No  use  in  it,  sab;  de  fact 
iSy  sah,  dat  in  de  night-time  Mars  Tom  is  too  drunk  to 
care- for  de  skeeters,  and  in  de  daytime  de  skeeters  is 
too  drunk  to  care  for  Mars  Tom."  There  was  also  a 
revelation  of  negro  religious  feeling  in  a  story  told  me 
regarding  '*Thad"  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  was  in  his 
day,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  powerful  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives— at  times  a  very  stem 
mentor  to  Mr.  lincoln,  and  to  President  Johnson  a  ter- 
ror. I  remember  him  as  rough  and  of  acrid  humor,  but 
with  a  sort  of  rugged  power.  The  story  was  that  one 
day,  while  at  dinner,  he  heard  at  the  sideboard  the  crash 
of  a  platter,  and  immediately,  in  a  fury,  called  out,  with 

a  bitter  oath,  * '  Well,  you idiot,  what  have  you 

broken  now?"  To  which  the  negro  woman  answered, 
''Bress  de  good  Lord,  it  ain't  de  third  commandmunt. " 
There  were  various  other  journeys  on  American  soil, 
and  among  them  a  very  delightful  summer  stay,  in  1884, 
at  Nantucket;  but  of  all  the  impressions  upon  me  at 
that  period  perhaps  the  strongest  was  made  by  a  piece 
of  crass  absurdity  not  unusual  in  a  certain  stratum  of 
American  society.  Making  an  excursion  with  my  friend 
President  Oilman  from  Nantucket  to  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Station  at  Woods  Holl,  we  stopped  over- 
night at  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  beautiful  little  island 
which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  saints'  rest  where,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  certain  class  of  pious  New  Englanders 
of  the  less  intellectual  type  crowd  themselves  into  little 
cottages  and  enjoy  a  permanent  camp-meeting.  Never, 
except,  perhaps,  among  the  dervishes  of  Cairo,  have  T 
seen  any  i^eligion  more  repulsive.  On  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  Oilman  and  I  went  into  the  large  skating-rink, 
where  a  Oerman  band  was  blowing  its  best,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  young  men  and  women  from  the  various 
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pious  families  of  the  place  were  disporting  themselves. 
Dancing  was  not  allowed  them,  and  so,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  waists,  they  were  executing  various 
gyrations  on  roller-skates  to  the  sound  of  this  music. 
Presently,  as  I  sat  rather  listlessly  looking  on,  I  was  struck 
by  a  peculiar  change  in  the  tune.  Qilman,  too,  seemed  in  a 
way  paralyzed  by  it ;  and,  turning  to  him,  I  said,  *  *  Tell  me 
what  that  music  is. ' '  Then  he  came  out  of  his  daze  and 
said,  **  Great  heavens!  it  is  *  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee'— 
played  as  a  waltz !"  So  it  was.  The  whole  thing,  to  any 
proper  religious,  moral,  or  esthetic  sense,  was  ghastly. 
These  pious  young  men  and  women,  who,  on  no  accoimt, 
were  allowed  to  dance,  were  going  through  something  far 
more  indecent  than  any  dancing  I  had  ever  seen,  and  to 
music  which  was  a  travesty  of  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  Christian  compositions.  I  have  long  regarded  camp- 
meetings  as  among  the  worst  influences  to  which  our 
rural  youth  are  subjected— Joe  Miller  jokes  in  the  pul- 
pit, hysterics  in  the  pews,  with  an  atmosphere  often  blas- 
phemous and  sometimes  erotic.  A  devoted  country 
clergyman  doing  his  simple  duty— trying  to  lift  his  con- 
gregation to  better  views  of  life,  partaking  their  joys  and 
alleviating  their  sorrows,  often  a  martyr  to  meddlesome 
deacons  or  to  pompous  trustees,  and  his  wife  a  prey  to 
the  whimsical  wives  of  opinionated  pew-owners— such  a 
man  I  deeply  revere ;  but  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  professional  revivalist  and  the  sen- 
sation preacher  are  necessarily  and  normally  foes  both  to 
religion  and  to  civilization. 


CHAPTER  LII 

ENGLAND  REVISITED  - 1885 

IN  1885,  having  resigned  the  presidency  at  Cornell, 
after  twenty  years  of  service,  I  went  to  Europe ;  my 
main  purpose  being  to  leave  my  successor  untrammeled 
as  to  any  changes  which  he  might  see  fit  to  make.  He 
was  an  old  friend  and  student  of  mine  whom,  when  the 
trustees  had  asked  me  to  nominate  a  man  to  follow  me, 
I  had  named  as  the  best  man  I  knew  for  the  work  to  be 
done ;  but,  warm  as  were  the  relations  between  us,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  best  to  leave  him  an  entirely  free 
hand  for  at  least  a  year. 

Crossing  the  ocean,  I  had  the  close  companionship  of 
Thomas  Hughes  (**Tom  Brown"),  and  he  was  at  his 
best.  Among  the  stories  he  told  was  one  of  Brown- 
ing. The  poet  one  morning,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  street 
before  his  house,  went  to  his  window  and  saw  a  great 
crowd  gazing  at  some  Chinamen  in  gorgeous  costumes 
who  were  just  leaving  their  carriages  to  mount  his  steps. 
Presently  they  were  announced  as  the  Chinese  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  his  suite.  A  solemn  pres- 
entation having  taken  place.  Browning  said  to  the  in- 
terpreter, *'May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for  the 
honor  of  his  Excellency's  visit f  The  interpreter  re- 
plied, ** His  Excellency  is  a  poet  in  his  own  country.'* 
Thereupon  the  two  poets  shook  hands  heartily.  Brown- 
ing then  said,  **May  I  ask  to  what  branch  of  poetry  his 
Excellency  devotes  himself  f"  to  which  the  interpreter 
answered,  **His  Excellency  devotes  himself  to  poetical 
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enigmas."  At  this  Browning,  recognizing  fully  the 
oomie  element  in  the  situation,  extended  his  hand  most 
cordially,  saying,  *'His  Excellency  is  thrice  welcome;  he 
is  a  brother,  indeed. ' ' 

The  month  of  October  was  passed  in  the  southwest  of 
England,  and  there  dwell  in  my  mind  recollections  of 
Chatsworth,  Haddon  Hall,  and  Bristol ;  but,  above  all,  of 
a  stay  with  the  historian  Freeman  at  Wells.  The  whole 
life  of  that  charming  cathedral  town  and  its  neighborhood 
was  delightful.  Freeman's  kindness  opened  all  doors 
to  us.  The  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  showed  us 
kindly  hospitality  at  his  grand  old  castle,  which  we  had 
entered  by  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  portrait  of  otoe  of  his  predecessors- 
dear  old  Bishop  Ken,  whose  morning  and  evening  hymns 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  ties  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  evening,  dining  with  the  magis- 
trates and  lawyers,  I  heard  good  stories,  among  them 
some  characterizing  various  eminent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  of  these  I  ^spedally  remember  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellors  Westbury  and  Gran- 
worth.  Lord  Cranworth^  after  the  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  was  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
sit  with  the  new  judges  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  reformed  practice,  whereupon  some  one  asked 
Lord  Westbury,  "Why  does  *  Cranny'  go  to  sit  with  the 
judges?"  to  which  AVestbury  answered,  ** Doubtless  from 
a  childish  fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark. ' ' 

Next  day  I  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  squires  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Session^,  and  was  jgreatly  interested  in 
their  mode  of  administering  justice.  There  was  a  firm^ 
ne8s,but  at  tlie  same  time  a  straightforward  common  sense 
about  it  all  which  greatly  pleaded  me.  A  visit  to  Wells 
Cathedral  with  Freeman  was  in  its  way  ideal ;  for  never 
in  all  my  studies  of  medis&val  buildings  have  I  had  so 
good  a  guide.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious!  experience 
of  our  stay  was  an  attendance  upon  a  political  meeting 
tk  Glastonbury,  in  the  Gltidstonian  interest.    The*  first 
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g^e^h  was  made  -by  th^  candidate,  Sir  Hugh  Davey ;  and 
in  bis  anxiety  to  propitiate  his  hearers  he  began  by  .ad- 
dressing them  as  men  whose  ancestors  had  for  centuries 
shown  their  devotion  to  free  principles, .  and  had  espe- 
cially grven  proof  of  this  by  hanging  the  last  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  at  the  old  tower  above  the  town.  Biit, 
shortly  afterward,  when  Freeman  began  his  speech,  it 
was  evident  that  his  love  of  historical  tmtii  and  his  de- 
votion to  church  principles  would  not  permit  him  to  pass 
this  part  of  Davey 's  harangue  unnoticed;  Referring 
then  respectfully  to  his  candidate  for  Parliament,  Free- 
man went  on  to  say  in  substance  that  his  distinguished 
friend  was  in  error;  that  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
was  not  a  traitor,  but  a  martyr— a  martyr  to  liberty,  and 
a  victim  of  that  arch-enemy  of  liberty,  Henry  VIII. 
Any  one  who  had  heard  Freeman  in  America  as  a  lec- 
turer would  have  been  amazed  at  his  ability  as  a  political 
speaker.  As  a  lecturer,  trying  to  be  eloquent  while  read- 
ing a  manuscript,  he  was  generally  ineffective  and  some- 
tiines  comical,— worse  even  than  the  general  run  of  lec- 
turers in  the  German  universities,  and  that  is  saying 
much ;  but  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  excellent— so  much 
so  that,  congratulating  him  afterward,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  had  been  formerly  defeated  for 
Parliament,  I  assured  him  that  if  he  would  conie  to  Amer- 
ica and  make  speeches  like  that,  we  would  most  certainly 
put  him  in  Congress  and  keep  him  there.  . 

Toward  the  end  of  October  we  went  on  to  Exeter,  and 
there,  at  Heavitree  Church,  heard  Bishop  Bickersteth 
preach  admirably;  meeting  him  afterward  at  our  lunch- 
eon with  the  vicar,  and  taking  supper  with  him  at  the 
episcopal  palace!  He  was  perhaps  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  the  author  of  the  poem,  ^*  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever";  and  of  this  he  gave  me  a  copy,  remarking 
that  every  year  h6  received  from  the  American  publisher 
a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  though  there  was  no  topyright 
requiring  any  payment  whatever.  In  his  study  he 
showed  me  a  copy  of  *^ The  Book  Annexed,''  which  pre- 
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sented  the  enrichments  and  emendations  which  a  number 
of  devont  scholars  and  thinkers  were  endeavoring  to 
make  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  he  spoke  with  enthusi- 
asm of  these  additions,  which,  alas !  have  never  yet  been 
adopted. 

Next  came  a  visit  to  Torquay,  where  Kent's  Cavern, 
with  its  prehistoric  relics,  interested  me  vastly.  Look- 
ing at  them,  there  could  be  no  particle  of  doubt  regard- 
ing the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  There 
were  to  be  seen  the  evidences  of  man's  existence  scattered 
among  the  remains  of  animals  long  ago  extinct— animals 
which  must  have  lived  before  geological  changes  which 
took  place  ages  on  ages  ago.  Mixed  with  remains  of  fire 
and  human  implements  and  human  bones  were  to  be  seen 
not  only  bones  of  the  hairy  mammoth  and  cave-bear, 
woolly  rhinoceros  and  reindeer,  which  could  have  been 
deposited  there  only  in  a  time  of  arctic  cold,  but  bones  of 
the  hyena,  hippopotamus,  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  the 
like,  which  could  have  been  deposited  only  when  the 
climate  was  torrid.  The  conjunction  of  these  remains 
clearly  showed  that  man  had  lived  in  England  early 
enough  and  long  enough  to  pass  through  times  of  arctic 
cold,  and  times  of  torrid  heat;  times  when  great  glaciers 
stretched  far  down  into  England  and,  indeed,  into  the 
Continent,  and  times  when  England  had  a  land  connection 
with  the  European  continent,  and  the  European  continent 
with  Africa,  allowing  tropical  animals  to  migrate  freely 
from  Africa  to  the  middle  regions  of  England. 

The  change  wrought  by  such  discoveries  as  these,  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere, 
as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race  and  the  character  of  the  creation  process,  is  one  of 
the  great  things  of  our  epoch.* 

Thence  we  visited  various  cathedral  towns,  being 
shown    delightful   hospitality   everywhere.     There    re- 

1 1  have  discussed  this  more  fully  in  my  "  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Scienoe  with  Theology,"  Vol.  I,  chap.  vi. 
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mains  vividly  in  my  memory  a  visit  to  Worcester,  where 
the  dean,  Lord  Alwyn  Compton,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  went 
over  the  cathedral  with  us,  and  showed  us  much  kindness 
afterward  at  the  deanery— a  mediasval  structure,  from 
the  great  window  of  which  we  looked  over  the  Severn 
and  the  famous  Cromwellian  battle-field. 

Salisbury  we  found  beautiful  as  of  old;  then  to 
Brighton  and  to  **The  Bungalow"  of  Halliwell-Phillips, 
the  Shaksperian  scholar,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more 
quaint  habitation.  On  the  height  above  the  town  Phil- 
lips had  brought  together  a  number  of  portable  wooden 
houses,  and  connected  them  with  corridors  and  passages 
until  all  together  formed  a  sort  of  labyrinth;  the  only 
.'lue  being  in  the  names  of  the  corridors,  all  being  chosen 
from  Shakspere,  and  each  being  Enriched  with  Shak- 
sperian quotations  appropriate  and  pithy.  At  his  table 
during  our  stay  we  met  various  interesting  guests,  one 
of  whom  suggested  the  idea  regarding  the  secret  of  Car- 
lyle's  cynicism  and  pessimism  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  my  ** Warfare  of  Science."  Next  came  visits 
to  various  country  houses,  all  delightful,  and  then  a  stay 
at  Oxford,  to  which  I  was  reinitiated  by  James  Bryce; 
and  for  two  weeks  it  was  a  round  of  interesting  visits, 
breakfasts,  luncheons,*  and  dinners  with  the  men  best 
worth  knowing  at  the  various  colleges.  Interesting  was 
a  visit  to  All  Souls  College,  which,  having  been  founded 
as  a  place  where  sundry  *' clerks"  should  pray  for  the 
souls  of  those  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  had,  as  Sir 
William  Anson,  its  present  head,  showed  me,  begun  at  last 
doing  good  work  after  four  hundred  years  of  uselessness. 
In  the  chapel  was  shown  me  the  restored  reredos,  which 
was  of  great  size,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  taking 
the  place  of  the  chancel  window  usual  in  churches,  and 
made  up  of  niches  filled  with  statues  of  saints.  As 
the  heads  of  «11  the  earlier  statues  had  been  knocked 
off  during  the  fanatical  period,  there  had  been  substi- 
tuted, during  the  recent  restoration,  new  statues  of  saints 
bearing  the  heads  of  noted  scholars  and  others  connected 
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with  the  college,  among  which  Max  Miiller  once  pointed 
out  to  me  his  own,  and  a  very  good  likeness  it  was.  In- 
teresting to  me  were  Bryce's  rooms  at  Oriel,  for  they  were 
those  in  which  J6hn  Henry  Newman  had  lived:  at  that 
hearth  was  warmed  into  life  the  Oxford  Movement.  At 
one  of  the  Oriel  dinners,  Bryce  spoke  of  the  changes  at 
Okford  within  his  memory  as  etiormous,  saying  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  these  was  the  preference  given  to 
laymen  over  clergymen  as  heads  of  colleges.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  was  the  president  of  Magdalen.  I  had  met 
him  not  many  years  before  in  Switzerland,  as  a  young 
man,  and  now  he  had  become  the  head  of  this  great 
college,  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  university.  This  im- 
pressed me  all  the  more  because  my  memory  suggested 
a  comparison  betwefen  him  and  the  president  at  my  first 
visit,  thirty  years  before :  Warren,  the  present  president, 
being  an  active-minded  layman  hardly  over  thirty,  and 
his  predecessor,  Routh,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who  was 
then  in  his  hundredth  year.  It  was  curious  to  see  that, 
while  this  change  had  been  made  to  lay  control,  various 
relics  of  clerical  dominance  were  still  in  evidence,  and, 
among  these,  the  surplice  worn  b^  Bryce,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  read  the  lessons  from  the  lectern 
in  Oriel  chapel.  At  another  dinner  I  was  struck  by  a  re- 
mark of  his,  that  our  problems  in  America  seemed  to 
him  simple  and  easy  compared  with  those  of  England; 
but  as  I  revise  these  recollections,  twenty  years  later,  and 
think  of  thd  qiiestions  presented  by  our  acquisitions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  islands, 
as  well  as  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  and  Bryanism 
in  the  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  development  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  growth  of  socialistic  theories, 
the  query  comes  into  my  mind  as  to  what  he  would  think 
to-day. 

November  9,  1685. 

Dining  at  All  Souls  with  Professor  Dicey,  I  met  Pro- 
"fessor  Gardiner,  the  historian,  whom  I  greatly  liked ;  hifi 
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lecture  on  ** Ideas  in  English  History,''  which  I  bad 
heard  in  the  afternoon,  was  suggestive,  thorough,  and  in- 
teresting: he  is  evidently  one  of  the  historians  whose 
work  will  last.  In  the  hall  I  noted  Lord  Salisbury's  por- 
trait in  the  place  of  honor. 

r 

Tuesday y  November  10. 

Breakfasting  at  Oriel  with  Bryoe^  I  met  Broderick, 
warden  of  Merton,  and  there  was  an  interesting  politi- 
cal discussion.  Bryce  thought  Chamberlain  had  alarmed 
the  well-to-do  classes,  but  trusted  to  Gladstone  to  bring 
matters  around  right,  and,  apropos  of  some  recent  oc- 
currences, remarked  upon  the  amazing  depth  of  spite 
revealed  in  the  blackballing  at  clubs.  Took  lunch  at 
Ballio],  where  the  discussion  upon  general  and  American 
history  was  interesting.  Dined  with  Bryce  at  Oriel,  and, 
the  discussion  falling  upon  English  and  American  pol- 
itics, sundry  remarks  of  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  were  pungent.  He  Evidently  thinks  bit- 
terly of  political  corruption  in  America,  and  I  find  this 
feeling  everywhere  here ;  p61itely  concealed,  of  course,  btrt 
none  the  less  painful.  I  could  only  say  that  the  contents 
of  the  caldron  should  not  be  judged  from  the  scum 
thrown  to  the  surface.  In  the  evening  to  Professor 
Freeman 's  and  met  Mr.  Hunt,  known  as  a  writer  and  an 
examiner  in  bistory.  He  cotnpTained  '  bitterly  of  the 
cramming  system,  as  so  many  do ;  thought  that  Jowetf 
had  done  great  harm  by  promoting  it,  and  that  the  main 
work  now  done  is  for  position  in  the  honor  list, — cram 
by  tutors  being  everything  and  lectures  nothing. 

Wednesday,  November  11, 

Took  luncheon  with  Fowler,  president  of  Corpus  Christi^ 
a  most  delightful  and  open-minded  man.  I  have  enjoyed 
no  one  bere  more,  few  so  mu6h.  We  discussed  the  teach- 
\hg  of  ethics,  he.lamenting  the  coming  in  of  Hegelianism, 
Which  seems  mainly  used  by  sopbists  in  upholding  out- 
worn dogmas.    Afterward  we  took  a  long  stroll  together, 
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diBOussing  as  we  walked  his  admirable  little  book  on 
^ '  Progress  in  Morals  " ;  I  suggesting  some  additions  from 
my  own  experience  in  America.  In  the  afternoon  came 
Professor  Freeman's  lecture  on  Constantine.  It  was  a 
worthy  presentation  of  a  great  subject,  but  there  were 
fewer  than  ten  members  of  the  university  present,  and 
only  two  of  these  remained  until  the  close.  In  the  even- 
ing I  dined  at  Balliol,  and,  the  conversation  falling  upon 
the  eminent  master  of  the  college,  Jowett,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Freeman,  a 
budding  cynic  recalled  the  verses : 

"  I  go  first ;  my  name  is  Jowett ; 
I  am  the  Master  of  Balliol  College; 
Whatever  *s  worth  knowing,  be  sure  that  I  know  it ; 
Whatever  I  don^t  know  is  not  knowledge.''  * 

Whereupon  some  one  cited  a  line  from  an  Oxford  satire : 
**  Stubbs  butters  Freeman,  and  Freeman  butters 
Stubbs " ;  at  which  I  could  only  say  that  Jowett,  Stubbs, 
and  Freeman  had  seemed  to  me,  in  my  intercourse  with 
them,  anything  but  dogmatic,  pragmatic,  or  unctuous. 

November  13. 

In  the  morning  breakfasted  with  Bryce  and  a  dozen 
or  more  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  the  common 
room  at  Oriel,  and  was  delighted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween instructors  and  instructed  then  shown.  Nothing 
could  be  better.  The  discussion  turning  upon  Froude, 
who  had  evidently  fascinated  many  of  the  younger  men 
by  his  style,  Bryce  was  particularly  severe  against  him 
for  his  carelessness  as  to  truth.  This  reminded  me  of 
a  remark  made  to  me  by  Moncure  Conway,  I  think,  that 
Froude  had  begun  with  the  career  of  a  novelist,  for 
which  he  had  decided  gifts;  that  Carlyle  had  then  made 
him  think  this  sort  of  work  unworthy,  urging  him  to  write 
history;  and  that  Froude  had  carried^  into  historical 
writing  the  characteristics  of  a  romance-writer.    In  the 

1  This  18  giTen  differently  in  TnekwelVs  reminisoenoes. 
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afternoon  to  a  beautiful  concert  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ 
Church.  A  curious  sort  of  accommodation  in  quasi-boxes 
was  provided  by  pushing  the  dining-tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room  and  placing  the  audience  in  chairs  upon 
them  and  in  front  of  them ;  it  seemed  to  me  more  service- 
able than  cleanly.  In  the  evening  dined  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege with  the  rector,  Dr.  Merry,  who  was  very  agreeable 
and  entertaining,  giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Mark  Pattison,  and  of  Wilberforce  when  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  One  of  the  guests,  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
told  me  that  some  fifty  years  ago  an  American,  being  en- 
tertained there  showed  the  college  dons  how  to  make  mint- 
julep,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then  sent  them  a 
large  silver  cup  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  this  American  drink  every  year  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  donor 's  visit,  and  that  this  is  regularly  done.  This 
pious  donor  must  have  been,  I  think,  **Nat"  Willis. 

Sunday^  November  15. 

Lunched  with  Johnson,  fellow  of  Merton,  and  met  my 
old  friend  Mile.  Blaze  du  Bury.  Her  comments,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  brilliant  young  Frenchwoman,  on  all 
she  saw  about  her  at  Oxford  were  pungent  and  sugges- 
tive. In  the  evening  heard  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Thompson,  preach  at  St.  Mary's.  He  urged  the  students 
to  consecrate  themselves  by  their  example  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  better  standard  of  morality;  but,  despite  his 
strength  and  force,  the  sermon  seemed  heavy  and  per- 
functory. 

November  16. 

To  Windsor  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  as  we  had 
a  special  permit  to  see  a  large  number  of  rooms  and 
curious  objects  not  usually  shown,  the  visit  was  very 
interesting.  Sadly  suggestive  was  Gordon 's  Bible,  every 
page  having  its  margins  covered  with  annotations  in  his 
own  hand:  it  was  brought  from  Khartoum  after  his  mur- 
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der,  presented  by  his  sister  to /the  Qneeny  and  is  now 
preserved  in  an  exquisitely  wrought  silver  casket 

Tuesday,  November  18. 

Visited  Somerville  Hall  tot  women,  which  shows  a  vast 
advance  over  Oxford  as  I  formerly  knew  it.  To  think 
that  its  creation  honors  the  memory  of  a  woman  who 
attained  her  high  scientific  knowledge  in  spite  of  =  every 
discouragement,  and  who,  when' she  had  attained  it,  was 
denoimced  outrageously  from  the  pulpit  of  York  Minster 
for  it  1  Dined  at  Merton  College  with  the  wardfen,  Hon- 
Qeorge  Broderick,  in  the  hall,  which  has  been  most  beau- 
tifully restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  When  will  the 
founders  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities  un- 
derstand the  vast  educational  value  of  surroundings  dike 
these,  and  especially  of  a  '  *  hall ' '  in  which  students  meet 
every  day>  beneath  storied  windows  aiid  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  public  service? 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  in  American  univer- 
sities there  was  anything  like,  the  association  between 
instructors  ^nd  studfjnts  in  EnglancI,.!  spoke  of  the  evo- 
lution of  our  fraternity  houses  as  likely  to  bring  about 
something  of  the  sort.  The  fraternal  relation  between 
teachers  and  taught  is  certainly  the  best  thing  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  I 
were  agr^at  millionaire  I  would  establish  in  our.  greater 
universities  a  score  or  so  of  self-governing  colleges,  each 
with  comfortable'  lodging-rooms  and  studies  and  with 
its  own  library  and  dining-hall.  In  the  common  room, 
after  dinner,  I  sat  next  Professor  Wallace,  whose  book 
on  Kant  I  had  read.  He  thinks  the  system  of  ethics 
really  predominant  in  England  is  modified  Kantianism. 

•  '.     • 

November  19. 

To  MortimeiTj  near;  Reading,  <m  a  visit  to  Sir  Paul 
Hunter,  who  once  visited  me  at  Cornell.  -Extracts  from 
my  diary  of  this  visit  are  as  followe :  '     i .  • 
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November  20. 

Tb  Bearwood,  the  seat  of  John  Walter,  M.P.,  proprie- 
tor otf  ihe  ^* Times,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  saw 
a  f o's  hunt,  with  the '  meet,  the  huntsmen  in  red  coats<, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it 

if  ov ember  21: 

Visited  the  old  Abbey  Church  at  Reading  witti  Sir 
Paul,  and  in  the  evening  met  various  interesting  people  at 
dinner^  among  them -Sir  John  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Oxford, 
and  Mr.  Walter.  ' 

Sunday,  November  22. 

After  moTniog  service  in  the  beautiful  parish  churoh^ 
which,  with  its  schools,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Benyon,  sev- 
eral of  us  took  a  walk  to  Silchester,  with  it^  ruins  of  ^ii 
old  Roman  bath,  on  the  Dilke  of  Wellington's  estate. 
In  Uie  evening  Mr.  Walter,  who  usually  appears  so  reti- 
cent and  quiet,  opened  himself  to  me  quite  freely,  speak- 
ing very  *  earnestly  regarding  the  unfdi-tunatie  turn  which 
the  question  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  taken 
in  England  utider  pressure  ft-om  the  Vatican,  especially 
as  regards  marriages,  and  illustrating  his  view  by  some 
^lost  sug^^stive  newspaper  cuttings.,  He  also  gave  me 
what  hp  claii^ed  was  the  tirup  story  of  Ejarl  Russell's  con- 
duct in  letting  out  the ,  Confederate,  cruisprs  against  us 
during  the  Civil  War,  attributing  it.  tp  the  fact  that  ^n 
underling  charged  with  preventing  it  went  suddenly  mad, 
so  that  th^  matter  did  not  j  receive  early  attention,  ;  But 
this  did  not  iijodii^y  my  opinion  of  Earl  Russ.ell.  Thank 
Heaven,,  he  livejcl  until  he  saw  Great  Britg-in  made  to  pay 
heayily  for  his  obstinacy.*  fity  that  he*  did  not  liv«  to 
see  the  present  restoration  ,pf  good  fueling  between  the  two. 
countries;  esto  perpetua  (1905). 

» • 

Monday,  November  23.  - 

-*  in  fthe  afternoon  J  drove  to  ^^Bramshill,"  the  magnificent 

seat  of  Sir  William  Cape ;  after  all,  thJere  has  nfever  bee» 

n.-26 
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any  domestic  architecture  so  noble  as  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean.  In  the  evening  to  a  Tory  meeting,  Sir  John 
Mowbray  presiding;  his  opening  speech  astounded  me. 
Presenting  the  claims  of  his  party,  he  said  that  the  Tories 
were  not  only  the  authors  of  extended  suffrage  under 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  that  they  ought  also  to  have  the 
credit  of  free  trade  in  grain,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
supported  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Remem- 
bering the  treatment  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  received  from 
Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party  for  this  very  act,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Sir  John 's  speech  was  the  coolest  thing  I  had 
ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  taken  in  good  part,  how- 
ever. In  America  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  speech 
would  have  been  considered  an  insult  to  the  audience. 

November  24. 

To  Cambridge,  where  I  met  a  number  of  old  friends, 
including  Dr.  Waldstein,  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, and  Sedley  Taylor,  fellow  of  Trinity;  and  in  the 
evening  dined  at  King's  College  with  the  former  and  a 
number  of  interesting  men,  including  Westcott,  the  emi- 
nent New  Testament  scholar  (since  Bishop  of  Durham). 

November  26. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor  and 
others,  and  thence  to  the  Politico-Economic  Association 
to  hear  a  discussion  upon  cooperation  in  production; 
those  taking  the  principal  part  in  the  meeting  being  sun- 
dry leading  men  among  the  professors  and  fellows  de- 
voted to  political  economy.  During  the  day  I  called  on 
Robertson  Smith,  the  eminent  biblical  <?ritic,  who,  having 
been  thrown  out  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  re- 
vealing  sundry  truths  in  biblical  criticism  a  dozen  years 
too  soon,  has  been  received  into  a  far  better  place  at 
Cambridge. 

November  27. 

Had  a  delightful  hour  during  the  morning  in  King's 
College  chapel  with  Bradshaw,  the  librarian  of  the  uni- 
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versity— a  most  accomplished  man.  He  has  a  passion 
for  church  architecture,  and  his  discussions  of  the  won- 
derful stained  windows  of  the  chapel  were  very  interest- 
ing. The  evening  service  at  King's  College  was  most 
beautiful:  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  an- 
tiphonal  rendering  of  the  Psalms  by  the  two  choirs  and 
the  great  organ.  More  and  more  I  am  impressed  by  the 
educational  value  of  such  things. 

November  28. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  with  Sedley  Taylor.  Years  before,  1  had 
explored  its  treasures  with  Aldis  Wright,  but  there  were 
new  things  to  fascinate  me.  Dining  at  King's  College 
with  Waldstein,  met  Professor  Seeley,  author  of  the 
*•  *  Life  of  Stein, ' '  a  book  which,  ever  since  its  appearance, 
has  been  an  object  of  my  admiration. 

November  29. 

In  the  morning,  at  King's  College  chapel,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  immense  build- 
ing ;  for,  having  seated  myself  near  the  door  at  the  west 
end,  I  distinctly  heard  every  word  of  the  prayer  for  the 
church  militant  as  it  was  recited  before  the  altar  at  the 
other  end.  Afterward,  at  Oscar  Browning's  rooms, 
looked  over  a  multitude  of  interesting  documents,  includ- 
ing British  official  reports  from  New  York  during  our 
War  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  Waldstein 's 
rooms,  met  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  discussed  with  him  his 
book  on  ** Popular  Government."  He  interested  me 
greatly,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  some  things  which,  in 
my  opinion,  he  might  well  dwell  more  strongly  upon  in 
future  editions,  and  among  these  the  popularity  of  the 
veto  power  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  its  exten- 
sion by  recent  legislation  of  various  States  to  items  of 
supply  bills. 

At  noon  to  luncheon  at  Christ 's  College  with  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  the  Scotch  heretic.    This  was  the  Cam* 
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bridge  home  of  Milton  and  Darwin,  mterestiiig  memo- 
rials of  whom  were  shown  ine.  Am^ong  the  guests  was 
Dr.  Creigbton,  professor  of  edclesiaatical  history.  The 
early  part  of  Greighton's  book  on  the  **  History  of  the 
Papacy  During  the  Reformation  Period^'  had  especially 
interested  me,  and  I  now  enjoyed  greatly  his-  knowledge 
of  Italian  matters.  He  discussed  Tomasini^s  book  on 
Machiavelli,  and  sundry  new  ItaKan  books  on  the  relations 
of  the  Popes  and  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. 

November  30. 

Took  tea  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  with  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and 
continued  our  discussion  on"  his  ** Popular  G6vernmetrt," 
which,  while  opposed  to  democracy,  pays  a  greaf  tribute 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dined  with 
Professor  Creighton ;  met  various  interesting  people,  and 
discussed  with  him  and  Mrs.  Creighton  sundry  points  in 
English  history,  especially  the  career  of  Ardhbishop 
Laud;  my  opinion  of  Macaulay's  injustice  being  con- 
firmed thereby. 

December  1. 

Went  in  the  morning  with  Sedley  Taylor  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  M.P.,  an  old  friend  of  former  visits,  and  in- 
spected the  mechanical  laboratory  and  workshops.  .  There 
were  about  seventy  university  men,  more  or  less,  engaged 
in  these,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  EngUsh  Cambridge 
adopting  the  same  line  which  we  have  already  taken  at 
Cornell  against  so  much  oppositiotn,  and  surprising  to 
find  the  Cambridge  equipment  far*  inferior  to  that  of 
Cornell.  Afterward  visited  the  polling  booths  for  an 
election  which  was  going  on,  and  noted  the  extraordinary 
precautions  against  any  interference  with 'the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot.  Also  to  the  Cavendish  physical  laboratory, 
which,  like  the  mechanical  laboratory,  was  far  inferior 
in  equipment  f<^  ours  at  Cornell.  In  the  evening  to  the 
Greek  play,— the  **Eumenides"  of  ^schylus,— -which 
was  wonderfully,  well  done.  The  Athena,  Miss  Case  of 
Oirton  College,  was  superb;  the- Apollo  imposing;  the 
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Orestes  a  good  actor;  and  the  musio  very  effective.  I 
found  myBelf  seated  next  Andrew  Lang,  so  well  known 
for  his  literary  activity  in  various  fields;* and  on  speaking 
to  him  of  the  evident  delights  of  life  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  I  found  that  he  had  outlived  his  eiithilsiasm  on 
that  subject 

•  '  ■ .       ■       I  >  I  .   '    <  ■ 

December  2. 

In.  the  morning  took  a  charming  walk  through  St. 
Peter's,  Queen's,  and  other  colleges,  enjoying  their  quiet 
interior  cowrts,  their  halls  and  cloisterer  the  bridges 
across  the  Gam,  and  the  walks  beyond.  Then  to  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Seeley  on  ^^  Forces  of  Government  in  His- 
toryj."  It  was  admirably  clear,  though,  in  parts,  perhaps 
too  subtle*  As  to  England  he  summed  all  up  by  saying 
that  its  present  system  was  simply  revolution  at  «ny 
moment.  Walking  home  with  him  afterward,  I  asked 
why,  if  his  statement  were  cortect,  it  did  not  realize  the 
old  ideal  in  Prance -^Aamely,  that  of  ^^La  rSvolutim  en 
permanence.'^  *  At  luncheon  with  Waldstein  at  King's 
College  we  found  Lord  Lytton,  recently  governor-general 
of  India,  known  to  literature  as  *.*Owen  Meredith,"  with 
Lady  Lytton;  alsoSir  William  Anson,  provost  of  AH 
Souls;  as  well  as  the  Athena  of  last  evening,  Miss  Oa«fe; 
the  Orestes,  the  Apollo,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  others, 
I  was  amused  at  the  difference  between  Lord  Lytton 's 
way  of  greeting  me  ajnd  his  treatitent  of  Sir  Williarn 
Anson.  When  I  was  introdticed,  lie  at'  once  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  began  talking  very  cordially*  and  openly; 
but  when  his  eminent  countryman  was  introduced,  each 
eyed  the ;  other  as  if  in*  suspicion,  did  not  shake  hands^ 
bowed  very  coldly,  and  said  nothing  beyond  muttering 
some  onp  of  the:  usual  formulas.  It  was  a  curious  exi- 
ample  of  the  shyness  of  Englishmen  in  meeting  each 
other,  and  of  their  want  of  shyness  in  meeting  men  from 
otber  countries.  At  table  Lord  Lytton  spoke  regarding 
the  annexation:  of  Burmah,  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  Theebaw;  said  that  it 
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ought  to  have  been  accomplished  long  ago,  and  that  the 
delay  of  action  in  the  premises  was  due  to  English  ti- 
midity. Both  he  and  Lady  Lytton  were  very  agreeable. 
He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  native  drama  per- 
formed before  him  in  India  at  the  command  of  one  of 
the  great  princes,  though  speaking  of  it  as  *  *  deadly  dull. '  * 
Speaking  of  difficulties  in  learning  idioms,  he  told  the 
story  of  a  German  professor  who,  priding  himself  on  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  idioms,  said,  **We  must, 
as  you  English  say,  take  ze  cow  by  ze  corns.'*  At  this 
some  one  rejoined  with  the  story  of  the  learned  baboo 
in  India  who  spoke  of  something  as  ^^magnificent,  soul- 
inspiring,  and  tip-top/^  As  another  example  of  baboo 
English  was  mentioned  the  inscription  upon  one  of  the 
show-cases  in  an  exhibition  in  India:  ^'AU  the  goods  in 
this  case  are  for  sale,  but  they  cannot  be  removed  until 
after  the  day  of  judgment. ' ' 

In  the  evening  met  the  Historical  Club  at  Oscar  Brown- 
ing 's  rooms,  and  heard  an  admirable  paper  by  Professor 
Seeley  on  '*  Bourbon  Family  Compacts.  *'  He  said  that 
the  fact  of  their  existence  was  not  fully  established  until 
Kanke  mentioned  them,  and  that  he,  Seeley,  then  exam- 
ined the  English  Foreign  Office  records  and  found  them. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  refuting  the  arguments  of  Macaulay 
and  others  as  to  the  folly  of  supposing  that  different 
branches  of  the  same  family  on  different  thrones  are 
likely  to  coalesce.  Oscar  Browning  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI  to  Varennes.  It  was  elaborate, 
and  based  on  close  study  and  personal  observation. 
Browning  had  even  taken  measurements  of  the  distance 
over  which  King  Louis  passed  on  that  fatal  night,  with 
the  result  that  he  proved  Carlyle  's  account  to  be  entirely 
inaccurate,  and  his  indictment  against  Louis  XVI  based 
upon  it  to  be  absurd.  So  far  from  the  King  having  lum- 
bered along  slowly  through  the  night  in  Mme.  Korf's 
coach  tbecause  he  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  make 
his  driver  go  rapidly,  Browning  found  that  the  journey 
was  made  in  remarkably  quick  time. 
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December  3. 

Breakfasting  with  Sedley  Taylor,  I  met  Professor 
Stuart,  M.P.,  who  thinks  a  great  liberal,  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  the  English  constitution  will  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  fifty  years.  Thence  walked  with  Tay- 
lor to  Newnham  College,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
received  by  Miss  Gladstone,  daughter  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  shown  all  about  the  place.  We  were  also  cor- 
dially received  by  Miss  Clough,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  two  American  girls,  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  other  from  California.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  since  my  former  visit  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Thence  to  Jesus  College 
chapel  and  saw  William  Morris 's  stained  glass,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  modem  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
me. 

December  4. 

Visited  St.  John's,  St  Peter's,  and  other  colleges;  in 
the  afternoon  saw  the  eight-oared  boats  come  down  the 
river  in  fine  style ;  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  an- 
nuial  ** audit  dinner''  at  Trinity  College,  the  number  of 
visitors  in  the  magnificent  hall  being  very  large.  I  found 
myself  between  the  vice-master.  Trotter,  and  Professor 
Humphrey,  the  distinguished  surgeon.  The  latter  thought 
Vienna  had  shot  ahead  of  Berlin  in  surgery,  though  he 
considered  Billroth  too  venturesome,  and  praised  recent 
American  works  on  surgery,  but  thought  England  was 
still  keeping  the  lead.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came 
a  curious  custom.  Two  servants  approached  the  vice- 
master  at  the  head  of  the  first  table,  laid  down  upon 
it  a  narrow  roll  of  linen,  and  then  the  guests  rolled  this 
along  by  pushing  it  from  either  side  until,  when  it  had 
reached  the  other  end,  a  strip  of  smooth  linen  was  left 
along  the  middle  of  the  whole  table.  Then  a  great  silver 
dish,  with  ladles  on  either  side,  and  containing  some 
sort  of  fragrant  fluid,  was  set  in  front  of  the  vice-master, 
upon  the  narrow  strip  of  linen  which  had  formed  the  roll, 
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and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  at  each  of  the  othei 
tabled.  The  vice-master  having  then  filled  a  large  glass 
at  his  side  from  the  dish,  and  I,  at  his  suggestion,  having 
done  the  same,  the  great  dish  was  pushed  down  the  table 
to  guest  after  guest,  each  following  our  example.  Wait- 
ing to  see  what  was  to  follow,  J  presently  observed  a 
gentleman  near  me  dipping  his  napkin  into  his  glass  and 
vigorously  scrubbing  his  face  and  neck  with  it,  evidently 
to  cool  himself  off  after  dinner;  this  was  repeated  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness  by  others  present;  and  then 
came  a  musical  grace  after  meat— the  non  nobis,  Domine 
—wonderfully  given  by.  the  choir.  In  the  combination 
room,  afterward,  I  met  most  agreeably  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
M.P*,  a  nephew  of  Macaulay,  who  has  written. an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  uncle. 

December  6. 

Dined  at  Trinity  College  as  the  guest  of  Aldis  Wright, 
and  met  a  number  of  interesting  men,  among  them  Ma- 
haflfy,  the  eminent  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Both  he  and  Wright  told  excellent  stories. 
Among  those  of  the  latter  was  one  of  a  Scotchwoman  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  change  made  by  the  revisers  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,— -namely,  **and  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one,''— said,  *'I  doot  he  '11  be  sair  uplifted."  Ma- 
haflfy  gave  droll  accounts  of  Whately,  Archbishx>p  of  Dub- 
lin. One  of  these  had  as  its  hero  a  country  clergyman 
who  came  to  ask  Whately  for  a  living  which  had  just 
become  vacant.  The  archbishop,  thinking  to  have  a  little 
fun  with  his  guest,  said,  **0f  course,  first  of  all,  I  must 
know  what  your  church  politics  are :  are  you  an  attitudi- 
narian,  a  latitudinarian,  or  a  platitudinarian?"  To  which 
the  parson  replied,  **  Thank  God,  your  Grace,  I  am  not  an 
Arian  at  all  at  all,  if  that  's  what  ye  mane."  The  point 
of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  among  the  charges,  con- 
stantly made  by  the  High-church  party  against  Whately 
was  that  of  secret  Unitarianism.  But  the  reply  jbo  aimused 
Whately  that  he  bestowed  the  living  on  the  old  parson  at 
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onee.  Mahatfy  also  said  that  when  Archbishop  Trench, 
who  was  a  man  exceedingly  mindful  of  the  proprieties  of 
life,  arrived  in  Dublin  4ie  assured  Mahaffy  that  he  in- 
tended to  follow  in  all  things  the  example  of  his  eminent 
predecessor,  whereupon  Mahaffy  answered,  ^'Should  your 
Grace  d6  so,  you  will  in  summer  frequently  sit  in  your 
shirt  sleeves  on  the  chains  in  front  of  your  palace,  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe. ' ' 

Some  one  capped  this  with  a  story  that,  on  a  visitor 
once  telling  Whately  how  a  friend  of  his  in  a  remote  p^rt 
of  Ireland  had  such  confidence  in  the  people  about  him 
that  he  never  locked  his  doors,  the  archbishop  quietly 
replied,  **Some  fine  morning,  when  your  friend  wakes, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  the  only  spoon  left  in  the  house. ' ' 

December  7. 

For  several  days  visiting  attractive  places  in  London. 
Of  most  interest  to  me  were  talks  with  Lecky,  the  his- 
torian. He  especially  lamented  Goldwin  Smith's  expatri- 
ation, and  referred  to  his  admirable  style,  though  regret- 
ting his  lack  of  continuity  in  historical  work.  Though  an 
Irishman  devoted  most  heartily  to  Ireland,  Lecky  thought 
Gladstone's  home  rule  policy  suicidal.  On  my  telling 
him  of  Oscar  Browning's  study  of  Louis  XVI 's  flight  to 
Varennes,  he  stood  up  for  Carlyle's  general  accuracy. 
He  liked  Sir  Henry  Maine's  book,  but  was  surprised  at 
so  much  praise  for  **The  Federalist,"  since  he  thought 
Story's  ** Commentaries"  much  better.  He  thought  Dra- 
per's **  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope" showed  too  much  fondness  for  very  large  gener- 
alizations. He  liked  Hildreth's  **  History  of  the  United 
States"  better  than  Bancroft's,  and  I  argued  against 
this  view.  He  praised  Buckle's  style,  and  when  I  asked 
him  regarding  his  own  ** Eighteenth  Century,"  he  said 
it  was  to  be  longer  than  he  had  expected.  As  to  his 
''European  Morals,"  he  said  that  it  must  be  recast  be- 
fore it  could  be  continued.  Returning  to  the  subject  of 
home  rule  in  Ireland,  he  said  it  was  sure  to  lead  to 
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man  Parliament,  and  Lord  Acton  (since  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Cambridge),  all  interesting  men, 
but  the  latter  peculiarly  so:  the  nearest  approach  to 
omniscience  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Theodore  Parker.  Another  person  who  especially  at- 
tracted me  was  Sir  Charles  Murray,  formerly  British 
minister  at  Lisbon  and  Dresden.  His  first  wife  was  an 
American,— Miss  Wadsworth  of  GI;eneseo,— and  he  had 
traveled  much  in  America— once  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks  with  Governor  Seymour  of  Npw  York,  of  whom 
he  spoke  most  kindly.  Discussing  the  Eastern  Question, 
he  said  that  any  nation,  except  Russia,'  idight  have  Con- 
stantinople; he  gave  reminiscences  of  old  King  Johp  of 
Saxony,  who  was  very  scholarly,  but  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  a  king.  Most  charming  of  all  were  his  remi- 
niscences of  Talleyrand.  The  best  things  during  my  stay 
were  my  walks  and  talks  with  Lord  Acton,  who  wa«  full 
of  information  at  first  hand'  regarding  Gladstone  and 
other  leaders  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continetit,  Al- 
though a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  highly  of  Fraser,  late 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Manchester.  As  to  AmerioanB,  he 
had  known  Charles  Sumner  in  America,  but  had  not 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  evidently  thinking  that  the 
senator  orated  too  much;  he  had  witli  hira  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  selected,  doubtless,  from  his  two  large 
libraries,  in  London  and  in  the* Tyrol,  and  with  this  he 
astonished  one  as  does  a  juggler  who,  from  a  jingle  small 
bottle,  pours  out  any  kind  of  wine  demanded.  For  ex- 
ample, one  day,  Bunsen,  Bryce,  and  myself  being  with 
him,  the  first-named  said  something  regarding  a  curious 
philological  tract  by  Bemays,  put  fortli  when  Bunsen 
was  a  student  at  Gottingen,  but  now  entirely  out  of  print 
At  this  Lord  Acton  went  to  otie  of  his  shelves,  took  -down 
this  rare  tract,  and  handed  it  to  u$.  So,  too,  during 
one  of  our  walks,  the  talk  happening  to  fall  .upon  one  of 
my  heroes,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  I  asked  how  it  was  that, 
while  in  the  old  church.  6n  the  Lagoon  at  Venice  I  had 
at  three  different  visits  sought  Sarpi 'b  gijave  m  yain,  I 


CHAPTER  LIII 

FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  SWITZERLAND- 1886 -1887 

NEW  YEAR 'S  day  of  1886  found  my  wife  and  my- 
self again  in  Paris ;  and,  during  our  stay  of  nearly 
a  fortnight  there,  we  met  various  interesting  persons— 
among  them  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  at  that 
post,  whom  I  had  last  seen,  over  thirty  years  before,  when 
we  crossed  the  ocean  together— he  then  going  as  minis- 
ter to  China,  and  I  as  attache  to  St.  Petersburg.  His 
discussions  both  of  American  and  French  politics  were 
interesting;  but  a  far  more  suggestive  talker  was  Mme. 
Blaze  de  Bury.  Though  a  Frenchwoman,  she  was  said 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Lord  Brougham;  his  portrait  hung 
above  her  chair  in  the  salon,  and  she  certainly  showed 
a  versatility  worthy  of  the  famous  philosopher  and  states- 
man, of  whom  it  was  said,  when  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, that  if  he  only  knew  a  little  law  he  would  know  a 
little  of  everything.  She  apparently  knew  not  only  every- 
thing, but  everybody,  and  abounded  in  revelations  and 
prophecies. 

On  the  way  from  Paris  to  the  Riviera  we  encountered 
at  Lyons  very  cold  weather,  and,  giving  my  wraps  to  my 
wife,  I  hurried  out  into  the  station  in  the  evening,  bought 
of  a  news- vender  a  mass  of  old  newspapers,  and,  having 
swathed  myself  in  these,  went  through  the  night  comfort- 
ably, although  our  coupe  was  exposed  to  a  most  piercing 
wind. 

Arriving  at  Cannes,  we  found  James  Bryce  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  Baron  George  von  Bunsen  of  the  Ger- 
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thereupon  to  the  CongregatioBy  which  then  allows  or  con- 
demns them,  as  may  seem  best;  and  I  marveled  much 
when,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  sent  me  specimens 
of  such  original  reports  on  various  books. 

He  agreed  with  me  that  the  papal  condemnation  of 
Victor  Hugo's  **Les  Miserables"  was  a  mistake  as  a 
matter  of  policy— as  great  a  mistake,  indeed,  as  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  condemnations  had  been.  Of 
Pope  Leo  XHI  he  spoke  with  respect,  giving  me  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  liberal  concessions  made  by  him  at  the 
Vatican  library,  so  that  it  is  now  freely  opened  to  Protes- 
tants, whereas  it  was  formerly  kept  closely  shut  At  a 
later  period  this  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff,  the  eminent  Protestant  church  historian,  who  told 
me  that  formerly  at  the  Vatican  library  he  was  only 
allowed,  as  a  special  favor,  to  look  at  the  famous  Codex, 
with  an  attendant  watching  him  every  moment;  whereas 
after  Pope  Leo  XIII  came  into  control  he  was  permitted 
to  study  the  Codex  and  take  notes  from  it  at  his  ease. 

In  another  of  his  walks  Lord  Acton  discussed  Glad- 
stone, whom  he  greatly  admired,  but  pointed  out  some 
curious  peculiarities  in  the  great  statesman  and  church- 
man,—among  these,  that  he  worshiped  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  detested  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam III. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  little  dinners  on  Satur- 
day evenings  at  the  Cercle  Nautique,  at  which  I  found 
not  only  Lord  Acton,  but  Sir  Henry  Keating,  a  retired 
English  judge;  General  Palfrey,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  our  Civil  War;  and  a  few  other  good  talkers. 
At  one  of  these  dinners  Sir  Henry  started  the  question: 
**Who  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  T'  Lord 
Acton  gave  very  interesting  arguments  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon, while  I  did  my  best  in  favor  of  Caesar;  my  argu- 
ment being  that  the  system  which  Caesar  founded  main- 
tained the  Roman  Empire  during  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  death;  that  its  fundamental  ideas  and 
features  have  remained  effective  in  various  great  nations 
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until  the  present  day;  and  that  they  have  in  our  own 
century  shown  themselves  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
Lord  Acton  insisted  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  processes  of  CaBsar's  mind;  that  we  know  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  only  two  ancients,  Socrates  and  Cicero; 
that  possibly,  if  we  knew  more  of  Shakspere's  mental 
processes,  the  preeminence  might  be  claimed  for  him, 
but  that  we  know  nothing  of  them  save  from  his  writ- 
ings; while  we  know  Napoleon's  thoroughly  from  the 
vast  collections  of  memoirs,  state  papers,  orders,  conver- 
sations, etc.,  as  well  as  in  his  amazing  dealings  with  the 
problems  of  his  time;  that  the  scope  and  power  of  Na- 
poleon's mental  processes  seem  almost  preternatural, 
and  of  this  he  gave  various  remarkable  proofs.  He  ar- 
gued that  considerations  of  moral  character  and  aims, 
as  elements  in  greatness,  must  be  left  out  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion; that  the  intellectual  processes  and  their  results 
were  all  that  we  could  really  estimate  in  comparing  men. 
Sir  Henry  Keating  observed  that  his  father,  an  oflScer  in 
the  British  army,  was  vastly  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  whereupon  Lord  Acton  re- 
marked that  Thiers  acknowledged  to  Guizot,  who  told 
Lord  Acton,  that  Napoleon  was  *'un  scelerat."  That 
seemed  to  me  a  rather  strong  word  to  be  used  by  a  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  revive  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Lord  Aeton  also  quoted  a  well-authenticated  story- 
vouched  for  by  two  persons  whom  he  named,  one  of  them 
being  the  Count  de  Flahaut,  who  was  present  and  heard 
the  remark— that  when  the  imperial  guards  broke  at 
Waterloo,  Napoleon  said,  **It  has  always  been  so  since 
Crecy. ' ' 

Toward  the  end  of  February  we  went  on  to  Florence, 
and  there  met,  frequently,  Villari,  the  historian;  Man- 
tegazzi;  and  other  leading  Florentines.  Mention  being 
made  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Curci,  who  had  rebelled 
against  what  he  considered  the  fatal  influence  of  Jesuit- 
ism on  the  papacy,  Villari  thought  him  too  scholastic  to 
have  any  real  influence.    Of  Settembrini  he  spoke  highly 
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as  a  noble  character  and  valuable  critic,  though  with  no 
permanent  place  in  Italian  literature.  He  excused  the 
tardiness  of  Italians  in  putting  up  statues  to  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Pra  Paolo  Sarpi,  since  they  had  so  many  other 
recent  statues  to  put  up.  As  I  look  back  upon  this  con- 
versation, it  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  both  these  statues— that  of  Bruno,  on  the  place  in 
Rome  where  he  was  burned  alive,  and  that  of  Sarpi,  on  the 
place  in  Venice  where  the  assassins  sent  by  Pope  Paul  V 
left  him  for  dead. 

Early  in  March  we  arrivdd  in  Naples,  going  piously 
through  the  old  sights  we  had  seen  several  times  before. 
Revisiting  Amalfi,  I  saw  the  archbishop  pontificating  at 
the  cathedral  i  he  was  the  finest-looking  prelate  I  ever 
saw,  reminding  me  amazingly  of  my  old  professor,  Silli- 
man  of  Yale.  Then,  during  the  stay  of  some  weeks  in 
Sorrento,  I  took  as  an  Italian  teacher  a  charming  old 
padre,  who  read  his  mass  every  morning  in  one  of  the 
churches  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  literature. 
He  was  at  heart  liberal,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  famous  **  Politico-Philosophical  Cate- 
chism," adopted  by  Archbishop  Apuzzo  of  Sorrento, 
than  which,  probably,  nothing  more  defiant  of  moral  prin- 
ciples was  ever  written.  The  archbishop  had  been  made 
by  **King  Bomba''  tutor  to  his  son,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  young  man  was  finally  kicked  ignominiousty  off  his 
throne,  and  his  country  annexed  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
This  catechism,  written  years  before  by  the  elder  Leo- 
pardi,  but  adopted  and  promoted  by  the  archbishop,  was 
devoted  to  maintaining  the  righteousness  of  all  thttt  sys- 
tem of  extreme  despotism,  oath-breaking,  defiance  of  na- 
tional sentiment,  and  violations  of  ordinary  deeeiicy, 
which  had  made  the  kingdom  of  Naples  a  byword  during 
so  many  generations.  Therein  patriotism  was  proved  to 
be  a  delusion;  popular  education  an  absurdity;  obser- 
vtance  of  the  monarch 's  sworn  word  opposition  to  divine 
law;  a  constitution  a  mere  plaything  in  the  monarch's 
hands;   the  Bible  is  steadily  quoted  in  behalf  of  **^the 
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right  diving  of  kings  to  govern  wrong";  and  all  ibis  with 
a  mixture  of  cynicism  and  unctuousness  which  makes  this 
catechism  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  works  of 
mo^erp  times. 

At  this  time  I  made,  an  interesting  acquaintance  with 
Francis  Oalton,  the  eminent  English  authority  on  hered- 
ity.  Discussing  dreams,  he  told  me  a  story  of  a  lady 
who  said  that  she  knew  that  dreams  came  true;  for  she 
dreamed  once  that  the  number  3  drew  a  prize  in  the 
lottery,  and  again  that  the  number  8  drew  it ;  and  so,  she 
said,  *  *  I  multiplied  them  together,  3X8  =27,  bought  a 
ticket  bearing  the  latter  number,  and  won  the  prize. ' ' 

Very  interesting  were  my  meetings  with  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  author.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
bis  villa  and  surroundings,  and  his  accounts  of  Italian 
life  were  fascinating,  as  one  would  expect  after  reading 
his  novels.  Another  new  acquaintance  was  Mr.  Mayall, 
an  English  microscopist ;  he  gave  me  accounts  of  his  visit 
to  the  Louvre  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who,  after  looking 
steadily  at  the  ^^  Immaculate  Conception  "  of  Murillo,  said, 
^ '  I  cannot  like  a  painted  figure  that  has  no  visible  means 
of  support." 

On  my  return  northward  I  visited  the  most  famous  of 
Christian  monasteries,— the  cradle  of  the  Benedictine 
order,— Monte  Cassino,  and  there  met  a  young  English 
novice,  who  introduced  me  to  various  Benedictine  fa- 
thers, especially  sundry  Germans  who  were  decorating 
with  Byzantine  figures  the  lower  story,  near  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict.  At  dinner  the  young  man  agreed  with  me 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  Benedictine  college  at 
Oxford,  but  thought  that  any  college  established  there 
inust.  be  controlled  by  the  Jesuit  order.  He  professed 
respect  for  the  Jesuits,  but  evidently  with  some  mistrust 
of  their  methods.  On  my  asking  if  he  thought  he  could 
bear  the  severe  rule  of  his  order,  especially  that  of  ris- 
ing about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retiring  early 
in  the  evening,  he  answered  that  formerly  he  feared  that 
lie  (5ould  not,  but  that  now  he  believed  he  could.    On  my 
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tentative  suggestion  that  he  come  and  establish  a  Bene- 
dictine convent  on  Cayuga  Lake,  he  told  me  that  he  should 
probably  be  sent  to  Scotland. 

The  renowned  old  monastery  seems  to  be  mindful  of 
its  best  traditions,  for  it  has  established  within  its  walls 
an  admirably  equipped  printing-house,  in  which  I  was 
able  to  secure  for  Cornell  University  copies  of  various 
books  by  learned  Benedictines— some  of  them,  by  the 
beauty  of  their  workmanship,  well  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  formerly  came 
from  the  Scriptoria. 

At  Rome  I  was  taken  about  by  Lanciani,  the  eminent 
archaeologist  in  control  of  the  excavations,  who  showed 
me  beautiful  things  newly  discovered  and  now  kept  in 
temporary  rooms  near  the  Capitol.  To  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authentic  bust  of  Ci- 
cero dating  from  his  time ;  but  this  was  afterward  denied 
by  Story,  the  American  sculptor,  who  pointed  out  to  me 
a  cast  of  one  in  his  studio.  Story  spoke  gloomily  of  the 
condition  of  Italy,  saying  that  formerly  there  were  no 
taxes,  but  that  now  the  taxes  are  crushing.  He  added 
that  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  present  Pope  was 
that,  during  the  cholera  at  Naples,  he  remained  in  Rome, 
while  King  Humbert  went  immediately  to  that  city, 
visited  the  hospitals,  cheered  the  cholera-stricken,  com- 
forted them,  and  supplied  their  wants. 

On  Easter  Sunday  I  saw  Cardinal  Howard  celebrate 
high  mass  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had  been  an  English 
guardsman,  was  magnificently  dressed,  and  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  proud  prelate.  The  audience  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  altar  were  none  too  reverential, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  were  walking  about  and 
talking  as  if  in  a  market;  all  of  this  irreverence  remind- 
ing me  of  the  high  mass  which  I  had  seen  celebrated  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  at  the  same  altar  on  Easter  day  of  1856. 

Calling  on  the  former  prime  minister,  Minghetti,  who 
had  been  an  associate  of  Cavour,  I  found  hitn  very  inter- 
esting, as  was  also  Sambuy,  senator  of  fhe  kingdom  and 
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syndic  of  Turin,  who  was  with  him.  Minghetti  said  that 
the  Italian  school  system  was  not  yet  satisfactory,  though 
young  men  are  doing  well  in  advanced  scientific,  mathe^ 
matical,  historical,  and  economic  studies.  On  my  speak- 
ing of  a  statistical  map  in  my  possession  which  revealed 
the  enormous  i>ercentage  of  persons  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  in  those  parts  of  Italy  most  directly  under 
the  influence  of  the  church,  he  said  that  matters  were 
slowly  improving  under  the  new  regime.  He  spoke  with 
respect  of  Leo  XIII,  saying  that  he  was  not  so  bitter  in 
his  utterances  against  Italy  as  Pius  IX  had  been.  Dis- 
cussing Bismarck  and  Cavour,  he  said  that  both  were 
eminently  practical,  but  that  Cavour  adhered  to  certain 
principles,  such  as  free  trade,  freedom  of  the  church,  and 
the  like,  whereas  Bismarck  was  wont  to  take  up  any 
principle  which  would  serve  his  temporary  purpose. 
Minghetti  hoped  much,  eventually,  from  Cavour 's  idea 
of  toleration,  and  spoke  with  praise  of  the  checks  put 
by  the  American  Constitution  on  unbridled  democracy, 
whereupon  I  quoted  to  him  the  remark  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour in  New  York,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  the  effect  that 
the  merit  of  our  Constitution  is  not  that  it  promotes 
democracy,  but  that  it  checks  it  Minghetti  spoke  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  book  on  **Free  Government"  with  much 
praise;  in  spite  of  its  anti-democratic  tendencies,  it  had 
evidently  raised  his  opinion  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. He  also  praised  American  scientific  progress. 
Sambuy  said  that  the  present  growth  of  the  city  of  Rome 
is  especially  detested  by  the  clergy,  since  it  is  making  the 
city  too  large  for  them  to  control ;  that  their  bitterness  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  clearly  see  that,  no 
matter  what  may  happen,— even  if  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
were  to  be  destroyed  to-morrow,— it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  old  r^me  of  Pope,  cardinals,  and 
priests  ever  again  to  govern  the  city;  that  with  this  in- 
crease of  the  population,  and  its  long  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power,  the  resumption  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope 
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is  an  utter  impossibility ;  that  even  if  revolution  or  an- 
archy came,  the  people  would  never  again  take  refuge 
under  the  papacy. 

Very  interesting  were  sundry  gatherings  at  the  rooms 
of  Story,  the  sculptor.  Meeting  there  the  Brazilian  min* 
ister  at  the  papal  court,  I  was  amazed  by  his  statements 
regarding  the  rules  restricting  intercourse  between  diplo^ 
matists  accredited  to  the  Vatican  and  those  accredited 
to  the  Quirinal;  he  said  that  although  the  minister 
from  his  country  to  the  Quirinal  was  one  of  his  best 
friends,  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
him. 

The  American  minister.  Judge  Stallo^of  Cincinnati, 
seemed  to  me  an  admirable  man,  in  spite  of  the  stories 
circulated  by  various  hostile  cliques.  At  the  house  of  the 
British  ambassador  Stallo  spoke  in  a  very  interesting  way 
of  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  as  far  above  his  fellows  aiid  ca- 
pable of  making  a  great  pope.  The  political  difficulties 
in  Italy,  he  said,  were  very  great,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Dining  with  him,  I  met  my  old  friend 
Hoffmann,  rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  num- 
ber of '  eminent  Italian  men  of  science,  senators,  and 
others. 

At  the  house  of  Dr.  Nevin,  rector  of  the  American 
Episcopal  church,  I  met  the  Dutch  minister,  who  corrobo- 
rated my  opinion  that  the  British  parliamentary  system 
generally  works  badly  in  the  Continental  countries,  since 
it  causes  constantly  recurring  changes  in  ministers,  and 
prevents  any  proper  continuity  of  state  action,  and  he 
naturally  alluded  to  the  condition  of  things  in  France 
as  an  example. 

Among  other  interesting  people,  I  met  the  abbot  of  St. 
Paul  Outside  the  Walls,  to  whom  Lord  Acton,  in  re- 
sponse t6  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  sudi  a 
thing  as  a  'beamed  Benedictine"  extant,  had  given  me 
a  letter  of  introduction.  The  good  abbot  turned  out  to 
be  an  Irishman  with  some  of  the  more  interesting  pecu- 
liarities of  his  race ;  but  his  conversation  was  more  vivid 
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than  illuminathig.  He  had  reviewed  various  books  for  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  one  of  these,  a  book  which  I 
had  just  bought,  beinij  on  ' '  The  Architecture  of  St  John 
Lateran."  -  He  held  a  position  in  the  Propaganda,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  his  minute  knowledge  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  being  then  unde< 
cided  as  to  whether  a  new  bishopric  for  central  New  York 
was  to  be  established  at  Utica  or  Syracuse,  he  discussed 
both  plac^  with  much  minute  knowledge  of  their  claims 
and  of  the  people  residing  in  them.  I  put  in  the  best 
word  I  could  for  Syracuse,  feeling  that  if  a  bishopric  was 
to  be  established,  that  was  the  proper  place  for  it;  and 
afterward  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  leal*ning  that  the 
bishop  had  been  placed  there.  The  abbot  had  known  Sec- 
retary Seward  and  liked  him. 

Leaving  Rome  in  May,  we  made  visits  of  deep  interest 
to  Assisi,  Perugia,  Orvieto,  and  other  historic  towns, 
and^  arriving  at  Flor^ce  again,  saw  something  of  society 
in  that  city.  Count  de  Qubernatis,  the  eminent  sdiolar, 
who  had  just  returned  from  India,  was  eloquent  in  praise 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  which,  of  all  buildings  in  the  world, 
is  the  one  I  most  desire  to  see.  He  thinks  that  the  stories 
regarding  juggling  in  India  have  been  marvelously  de^ 
veloped  by  transmission  from  East  to  West;  that  grow- 
ing the  mango,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  a  very  poor 
trick,  as  is  also  the  crushing,  killing,  and  restoration  to 
life  of  a  boy  under  a  basket;  that  these  marvels  are 
not  at  all  what  the  stories  report  them  to  be;  that  it  is 
simply  another  case  of  the  rapid  growth  of  legends  by 
transmission.  He  said  that  hatred  for  England  remains 
deep  in  India,  and  that  caste  spirit  is  very  little  altered, 
his  own  servant,  even  when  very  thirsty,  not  daring  to 
drink  from  a  bottle  which  his  master  had  touched. 

Dining  with  Count  Ressi  at  his  noble  villa  on  the  slope 
toward  Piesole,  I  noted  various  delicious  Italian  wines 
upon  the  table,  but  the  champagne  was  what  is  known 
Bs  '^Pleasant  Valley  Catawba,"  from  Lake  Keuka  in 
western  New  York,  which  the  count,  during  his  journey 
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to  Niagara,  bad  found  so  good  that  he  had  shipped  a 
quantity  of  it  to  Florence. 

A  very  interesting  man  I  found  in  the  Marquis  Alfieri 
Sostegno,  vice-president  of  the  Senate,— a  man  noted  for 
his  high  character  and  his  writings.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  new  *' School  for  Political  and  Social  Studies," 
and  gave  me  much  information  regarding  it.  His  fam* 
iiy  is  of  mediaeval  origin,  but  he  is  a  liberal  of  the  Cavour 
sort.  Preferring  constitutional  monarchy,  but  thinking 
democracy  inevitable,  he  asks,  *' Shall  it  be  a  democracy 
like  that  of  France,  excluding  all  really  leading  men 
from  power,  or  a  democracy  influenced  directly  by  its 
best  menf"  In  his  school  he  has  attempted  to  train 
young  men  in  the  practical  knowledge  needed  in  public 
affairs,  and  hopes  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  inevi- 
table future.  This  college  has  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  local  universities,  but  is  making  its  way. 

Another  man  of  the  grand  old  Italian  sort  was  Peruzzi, 
syndic  of  Florence,  a  former  associate  of  Cavour,  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Italy.  Calling  for  me  with 
two  other  senators,  he  took  me  to  his  country  villa,  which 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  over  four 
hundred  years,  and  there  I  dined  with  a  very  distin- 
guished company.  Everything  was  large  and  patri- 
archal, but  simple.  The  discussions,  both  at  table  and 
afterward,  as  we  sat  upon  the  terrace  with  its  wonder- 
ful outlook  over  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Tuscany, 
mainly  related  to  Italian  matters.  All  seemed  hopeful 
of  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  clerical  difficulty.  Most 
interesting  was  his  wife.  Donna  Emilia,  well  known  for 
her  brilliant  powers  of  discussion  and  her  beautiful 
qualities  as  a  hostess  both  at  the  Peruzzi  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  in  this  villa,  where  one  meets  men  of  light 
and  leading  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

From  Florence  we  went  on  to  the  Italian  lakes,  staying 
especially  at  Baveno,  Lugano,  and  Cadenabbia.  Espe- 
cially interesting  to  me  were  the  scenes  depicted  in  the 
first  part  of  Manzoni's  **Proraessi  Sposi.^'    An  eminent 
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Italian  told  me  at  this  time  that  Manzoni  never  forgave 
himself  for  his  humorous  delineations  of  the  priest  Don 
Abbondio,  who  figures  in  these  scenes  after  a  somewhat 
undignified  fashion.  Interesting  also  was  a  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Bosmini,  with  its  portrait-statue  by  Vela, 
in  the  monastery  looking  over  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Thence  by  the  St.  Gotthard 
to  Zurich,  where  we  visited  my  old  colleague,  Colonel 
Roth,  the  Swiss  minister  at  Berlin.  Very  simple  and 
charming  was  his  family  life  at  Teufen.  In  the  library 
I  noticed  a  curious  shield,  and  upon  it  several  swords, 
each  with  an  inscription;  and,  on  my  asking  regarding 
them,  I  was  told  that  they  were  the  ojficial  swords  of  Colo- 
nel Both's  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and 
himself,  each  of  whom  had  been  Landamman  of  the  can- 
ton. He  told  me  that  as  Landamman  he  presided  from 
time  to  time  over  a  popular  assembly  of  several  thousand 
people;  that  it  was  a  republic  such  as  Bouss^iu  advo- 
cated,—all  the  people  coming  together  and  voting,  by 
' '  yes ' '  and  *  *  no  "  and  showing  of  hands,  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Landamman  and  his  council.  Driving  through  thle 
canton,  I  found  that,  while  none  of  the  people  were  rich, 
few  were  very  poor,  and  that  the  Catholic  was  mudi  be- 
hind the  Protestant  part  in  thrift  and  prosperity. 

My  love  for  historical  studies  interested  me  greatly 
in  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall.  The  mediaeval  build- 
ings are  virtually  gone,  and  a  mass  of  rococo  construc- 
tions have  taken  their  place.  Gone,  too,  in  the  main, 
is  the  famous  library  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  eminent 
historian  and  archivist,  Henne  Am  Bhyn,  showed  me  the 
ancient  catalogue  dating  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  old  manuscripts  referred  to  in  it, 
which  have  done  duty  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Then  followed  my  second  visit  to  the  Engadine,  reached  by 
two  days '  driving  in  the  mountains  from  Coire ;  and  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  St.  Moritz  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
interesting  people,— -among  them  Admiral  Irvine  of  the 
British  navy.     Speaking  of  the  then  recent  sinking  of 
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the  Ounarder  Oregon,  he  topressed  the  opinion  that  a 
sqnadron  of  seveD-huiidred-ton  vessels  with  beaks  could 
best  defend  a  harbor  from  ironclads ;  and  in  support  of 
this  contention  he  cited  an  experience  of  his  own  as 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  beak  in  naval  warfare.  A 
few  years  before  he  had  anchored  in  the  Piraeua,  his  ship, 
an  ironclad,  having  a  beak  projecting  from  the  bow, 
of  course  under  water.  Noticing  a  Greek  brig  nearing 
him,  he  made  signals  to  her  tx>  keep'  well  off ;  but  the 
captain  of  the  brig^  resenting^  this  interferencei  and  keep- 
ing  straight  on,  endeavored  to  pass,  at  a  distance  which, 
no  doubt,  seemed  to  him  perfectly  safe,  in  front  of  the 
bows  of  the  ironclad.  The  admiral  said  that  i^t  the 
slightest  shock  was  felt  on  board  his  own  vessel ;  but  the 
brig  sank  almost  immediately.  She  had  barely  grazed 
the  end  of  the  beak.  At  another  time  the  admiral  spoke 
of  the  advance  of  the  British  fleet,  in  which  he  held  a 
command,  upon  Constantinople  in  1878.  The  British 
Q-overmnent  supposed  that  the  Turks  had  virtually  goi^ 
over  to  the  Russians,  vsoA  the  first  order  was  to  take 
the  Turkish  fortresses  at  Constantinople  immediately; 
but  this  order  was  afterward  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
at  issue  was  settled  in  the  ensuing  European  conference. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  at  this  Alpine  resort  my  old 
friend  Story  the  sculptor.  He  gave  us*a  comical  account 
of  the  presentation  at  the  Vatican  of  Mr.  George  Peabody 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  of  Boston.  Referring  to  Mr.  Peabody 's 
munificence  to  various  institutions  for  aiding  the  needy, 
and  especially  orphans-,  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  a  pleasant  vein, 
presented  his  friend  to  Pope  Piils  IX  aa  a  gentleman  who, 
though  unmarried,  had  hundreds  of  children ;  whereupoox 
the  Pope,  taking  him  literally,  held  up  his  hands  and  bh- 
%w&reA,^^Fidoncl  fidoncT^ 

Our  stay  at  St.  Maritz  was  ended  by  a  severe  snow- 
stoihii  early  in  August.  That  was  too  nmch.  I  bad  left 
America  mainly  to  escape  snow ;  my  traveling  all  this  dis  - 
tance  was  certainly  liot  for  the  purpose  of  finding  it 
again )  and  so,  having  hugged  the  stove  for  a  day  (ft 
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two,  I  decided  to  return  to  a  milder  climate.  Passing  by 
Vevey,  we  visited  our  friends  the  Brunnows  at  their  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  where  my  old 
president  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Tappan, 
had  died,  and  it  was  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that 
I  visited  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  hard  by. 

Stopping  at  Geneva  over  Sunday,  I  observed  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Calvin's  old  church,  that  the  ser- 
mon and  service  carefully  steered  clear  of  the  slightest 
Trinitarian  formula,  as  did  the  churches  in  Switzerland 
generally.  Considering  that  Calvin  had  burned  Servetus 
in  that  very  city  for  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  this  omission  would  seem  enough  to  make  that 
stern  reformer  turn  in  his  grave.  Returning  to  Paris, 
I  again  met  Lecky,  who  was  making  a  short  visit  to  the 
French  capital,-  and,  as  we  were  breakfasting  together, 
Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  being  present,  our  conversation 
fell  on  Parisian  mobs.  She  insisted  that  the  studied  m^ 
action  of  the  papal  nuncio  during  the  Commune  caused 
the  murder  of  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
hated  by  the  extreme  clerical  party  on  account  of  his 
coolness  toward  infallibility  and  sundry  other  dogmas 
advocated  by  the  Jesuits.  Lecky  thought  Lord  Acton's 
old  article  in  the  ** North  British  Review"  the  best 
statement  yet  made  on  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
The  discussion  having  veered  toward  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, which  was  even  then  rising,  Lecky  said  that  Shak- 
spere  probably  never  saw  a  Jew— that  Jews  were  not 
allowed  in  England  in  his  time,  the  only  exceptions  being 
Queen  Elizabeth's  physician  and,  perhaps,  a  few  others. 

Dtiring  the  latter  part  of  September  I  started  on  an 
architectural  tour  through  the  east  of  France,  and  was 
more  than  ever  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  all  I  found 
at  Soissons,  Laon,  Chalons,  Troyes,  and  Rheims,  the 
cathedral  at  the  latter  place  seeming  even  more  grand 
than  when  I  last  saw  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to.  de- 
cide finally  which  is  the  more  noble— Amiens  or  Rheims; 
my  temporary  decision  being  generally  in  favor  of  that 
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one  of  the  two  which  I  have  seen  last.  But  I  found  in- 
iquity triumphant:  the  ** restorers"  had  been  at  work, 
and  had  apparently  done  their  worst.  A  great  scaffold- 
ing covered  the  superb  rose-window  of  the  west  front, 
perhaps  tiie  finest  of  its  kind  in  Christendom,  and,  m 
a  little  book  published  by  one  of  the  canons,  I  soon 
learned  the  reason.  It  appears  that  the  architect  super- 
intending the  ^ '  restoration "  had  dug  a  deep  well  at  one 
corner  of  one  of  the  massive  towers  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  foundations;  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
fill  this  well ;  and  that,  during  the  winter,  the  water  from 
the  roofs,  having  come  down  into  it  and  frozen,  had  up- 
heaved  the  tower  at  one  comer,  with  the  result  of  crum- 
bling and  cracking  this  immense  window  adjacent. 

At  Troyes  it  was  hardly  better.  It  is  a  city  which 
probably  never  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  yet 
here  are  four  of  the  most  magnificent  architectural  mon- 
uments in  Europe.  But  the  work  wrought  upon  them 
under  the  pretext  of  *  *  restoration ' '  was  no  less  atrocious 
than  that  upon  the  cathedral  at  Bheims,  and  of  this  I 
have  given  an  example  elsewhere.^ 

Continuing  my  way  homeward,  I  stopped  a  few  days 
in  London.  From  my  diary  I  select  an  account  of  the 
sermon  preached  in  one  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city  by  Dr.  Temple,— then  bishop  of  London,  but  later 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,— before  the  lord  mayor,  lady 
mayoress,  and  other  notable  people.  The  sermon  was  a 
striking  exhibition  of  plain  common  sense,  without  one 
particle  of  what  is  generally  known  as  spirituality.  The 
text  was,  * '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give, ' '  and  the 
argument  simply  was  that  the  congregation  worshiping 
in  that  old  church  had  received  all  its  privileges  from 
contributions  made  centuries  before,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  duty,  in  their  turn,  to  contribute  money  for  new 
congregations  constantly  arising  in  the  new  population 
of  London.  Of  spiritual  gifts  to  be  acknowledged  no- 
thing was  said.    In  the  afternoon  took  tea  with  Le<^, 

1  See  Chapter  XXI,  p.  876. 
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and  on  my  referring  to  Earl  Russell,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  wonderful  in  getting  at  the  center  of  an  argument. 
Of  Carlyle  he  said  that  he  knew  him  in  his  last  days  in- 
timately, often  walking  with  him ;  but  that  his  mind  failed 
him  sadly ;  that  the  last  thing;  Lecky  read  him  was  a  se- 
lection from  Bums's  letters;  and  that  Carlyle,  when  left 
to  himself,  often  toned  down  his  harsh  judgments  of  men. 
At  his  funeral,  in  Scotland,  Lecky  was  present,  and, 
judging  from  his  account,  it  was  one  of  the  most  dismal 
things  ever  known.  Speaking  of  America,  Lecky  said 
that  Carlyle  was  really  deeply  attached  to  Emerson ;  and 
he  added  that  Dean  Stanley,  on  his  return  from  America, 
told  him  that  the  best  things  he  found  there  were  the 
private  libraries,  and  the  worst  the  newspapers.  Lecky 
thought  Americans  more  prone  to  give  themselves  up 
to  a  purely  literary  life  than  are  the  English,  and  cited 
Prescott,  Irving,  and  others.  He  spoke  of  **The  Club/' 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  that  to  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,*  and  Goldsmith  belonged ; 
its  members  dine  together  every  fortnight;  one  black 
ball  excludes.  Speaking  of  Gladstone,  he  thought  that 
he  had  greatly  declined  as  a  speaker  of  late  years,  and 
that  no  one  had  had  such  power  in  clouding  truth  and  ob- 
scuring a  fact. 

Returning  to  America,  I  again  settled  in  my  old  quar- 
ters at  Cornell  University,  hoping  to  devote  myself  quietly 
to  the  work  I  had  in  hand.  My  old  home  on  the  campus 
had  an  especial  charm  for  me,  and  I  had  begun  to  take 
up  the  occupations  to  which  I  purposed  to  devote  the  rest 
of  my  life,  when  there  came  upon  me  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities— the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
my  main  inspiration  and  support  in  all  difficulties,  cares, 
and  trials.  For  the  time  all  was  lost.  In  all  calamities 
hitherto  I  had  taken  refuge  in  work ;  but  now  there  seemed 
no  motive  for  work,  and  at  last,  for  a  complete  change 
of  scene,  I  returned  to  Europe,  determined  to  give,  my- 
self to  the  preparation  of  my  **  History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology. ' ' 


CHAPTER  LIV 

EGYPT,  GREECE,  AND  TURKEY —1888-1889 

WHILE  under  the  influence  of  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  has  ever  darkened  my  life,  there  came  to  me 
a  calamity  of  a  less  painful  sort,  yet  one  of  the  most 
trying  that  I  have  ever  known.  A  long  course  of  mis- 
taken university  policy,  which  I  had  done  my  best  to 
change,  and  the  consequences  of  which  I  had  especially 
exerted  myself  to  avert,  at  last  bore  its  evil  fruit.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  1888,  I  was  present  at  the  session  of  the 
Court  of  Apt)eals  at  Saratoga,  and  there  heard  the  ar- 
gument in  the  suit  brought  to  prevent  the  institution 
from  taking  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Wiilard  Fiske.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  library  for  which  it  provided 
as  the  culminating  event  in  my  administrsltion,  and,  in- 
deed, as  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  Ainerican  schol- 
arship. Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  had 
so  splendid  a  bequest  been  made  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
as  I  heard  the  argument  I  was  satisfied  that  our  cause 
was  lost,— and  simply  from  the  want  of  effective  cham- 
pions; that  this  great  opportunity  for  the  institution 
which  I  loved  better  thatt  my  life  had  passed  from  us 
during  my  lifetime,  at  least;  and  then  it  was  that  I  deter- 

* 

mined  to  break  from  my  surroundings  for  a  time,  and 
to  seek  new  scenes  which  might  do  something  to  change 
the  curretit  of  my  thoughts.  '   ' 

At  the  end  of  June,  taking  with  me  my  nephew,  a  bright 
and  active  college  youth,  I  sailed  for  Gfladgow,  and,  re- 
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visiting  the  scenes  made  beautiful  to  me  by  Walter  Seott, 
I  ^as  at  last  able  to  think  of  something  beside  the  sor- 
row and  disappointment  whieh  had  beset  me^.  Memorable 
to  me  still  is  a  sermon  heard  at  the  old  Church  of  St. 
Giles,  in  Edinburgh.  The  text  was,  *  *  He  wist  not  that 
his  face  shone, ' '  and  the  argument,  while  broad  and  lib- 
eral, was  deeply  religious.  One  thought  struck  me  for- 
cibly. The  preacher  likened  theological  controversies  to 
storms  on  the  coast  which,  result  only  in  heaps  of  sand^ 
while  he  compared  religious  influences  to  the  dew  and 
gejitle  rains  whieh  beautify  the  earth  and  fructify  it- 
Healing  in  their  influences  upon  me  were  visits  to  the 
eatfiedral  towns  between  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
atmosphere  of  Durham,  York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Peter- 
borough, aided  to  lift  me  out  of  my  depression.  In  each 
I  stayed  long  enough  to  attend  the  cathedral  service 
•and  to  enjoy  the  architecture,  the  tnusic^  and  my  recol- 
lections of  previous  visits.  At  Lichfield  Cathedral  I 
heard  Baches' ** Easter  Hymn"  given  beautiiPuUy,— and 
it  was  needed  to  make  up  for  the  sermon  of  a  colonial 
bishop  who,  having  returned  to  England  after  a  long 
stay  in  his  remote  diocese,  was  fearfully  depressed  by 
the'  liberal  tendencies  of  English  theology.  His  discourse 
was  one  long  diatribe  against  the  tendency  in  England 
toward  broad-churchmanship.  One  passage  had  rather 
a  comical  effect.  He  told,  pathetically,  the  story  of  a 
sei^vant-girl  waiting  on  the  table  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  after  hearing  the  clergymen  present 
dealing  somewhat  freely  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, rushed  out  into  the  passage  and  recited  loudly  the 
Nicene  Creed  to'  strengthen  her  faith.  I,  too,  felt  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  strengthen  mine  after  this 
tirade,  and  fortunately  strolled  across  the  meadows  to 
the  little  Church  of  St.  Chad,  and  there  took  part  in  a 
lovely  **'Flower  Service,"  ended  by  a  very  sweet,  kindly 
sermon  to  the  children  from  the  fatherly  old  rector  of 
the  parish.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way,  and  it 
took  the  taste  of  the  morning  sermon  out  of  my  mouth. 
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Of  various  experiences  in  London,  the  one  of  most  in- 
terest to  me  was  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  Irish  Home  Rulers  were  attempting  to  bait  Mr:  Bal- 
four, the  government  leader.  One  after  another  they 
arose  and  attacked  him  bitterly  in  all  the  moods  and 
tenses,  with  alleged  facts,  insinuations,  and  denunciations. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  his  way  of  taking  it  all. 
He  sat  quietly,  looking  at  his  enemies  with  a  placid  smile, 
and  then,  when  they  were  fully  dom^,  rose,  and  before  he 
had  spoken  five  minutes  his  reply  had  the  effect  of  a  mus- 
ket-shot upon  a  bubble.  It  was  evident  that  these  pa- 
triots were  hardly  taken  seriously  even  by  their  own  side, 
and,  in  fact,  did  not  take  themselves  seriously.  I  then 
realized  as  never  before  the  real  reasons  why  the  ora- 
torical and  other  demonstrations  of  Irish  leaders  have 
accomplished  so  little  for  their  country. 

A  Liberal  political  meeting  in  Holbom  also  interested 
me.  The  main  speaker  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Earl  Compton,  who  was  standing  for  Par- 
liament. His  speech  was  all  good,  but  its  best  point  was 
his  answer  to  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Thiat  would  seem  a  trying  question  to  the  heir 
of  a  marquisate;  but  he  answered  instantly  and  calmly: 
**As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  better  try  first  to  mend  it, 
and,  if  we  cannot  mend  it,  end  it. ' ' 

He  was  followed  by  a  Home  Buler,  Father  McFadden, 
whose  speech,  being  simply  anti-British  rant  from  end 
to  end,  must  have  cost  many  votes;  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  his  bishop  recalled 
him  to  Ireland. 

Very  pleasing  to  me  were  sundry  excursions.  At 
Rugby  I  was  intensely  interested  in  the  scenes  of  Ar- 
nold's activity.  He  had  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
my  own  life,  and  a  new  inspiration  came  amid  the  scenes 
so  familiar  to  him,  and  especially  in  the  chapel  where  he 
preached. 

Visiting  some  old  friends  in  Hampshire,  I  drove  with 
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them  to  Selborne,  stood  by  the  grave  of  Gilbert  White, 
and  sat  in  his  charming  old  house  in  that  beautiful  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Most  soothing  in  its  effect  upon  me  was  a  visit  to  Stoke 
Pogis  churchyard  and  the  grave  of  Thomas  Gray.  The 
** Elegy''  has  never  since  my  boyhood  lost  its  hold  upon 
me,  and  my  feelings  of  love  for  its  author  were  deepened 
as  I  read  the  inscription  placed  by  him  upon  his  mother 's 
monument : 

**The  tender  mother  of  many  children,  only  one  of 
whom  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  her." 

A  Sunday  afternoon  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery,  with 
a  visit  to  the  graves  of  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hood,  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  roused  thoughts  on  many  things. 

Somewhat  later,  revisiting  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips  's 
"Bungalow"  at  Brighton,  I  met  at  his  table  the  most 
bitter  and  yet  one  of  the  most  just  of  all  critics  of  Car- 
lyle  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  spoke  especially  of 
Carlyle's  treatment  of  his  main  historical  authorities,— 
many  of  them  admirable  and  excellent  men, —and  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  Carlyle,  having  used  the  results  of  the 
life-work  of  these  scholars,  then  enjoyed  pouring  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  over  them;  he  also  referred  to  Car- 
lyle's  address  to  the  Scotch  students,  in  which  he  told 
them  to  study  the  patents  of  nobility  for  the  deeds  which 
made  the  nobility  of  England  great,  but  did  not  reveal 
to  them  the  fact  that  the  expressions  in  these  patents 
were  stereotyped,  and  the  same,  during  many  years,  for 
men  of  the  most  different  qualities  and  services. 

Running  up  to  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two,  and  din- 
ing with  Oscar  Browning  at  King's  College,  I  after- 
ward saw  at  his  rooms  a  collection  of  intensely  interest- 
ing papers,  and,  among  others,  reports  of  British  spies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America.  Very  curi- 
ous, among  these,  was  a  letter  from  the  British  minister 
at  Berlin  in  those  days,  who  detailed  a  burglary  which 
he  had  caused  in  that  capital  in  order  to  obtain  the  papers 
of  the  American  envby  and  copies  of  American  de- 
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spatahes.  The  correapondenee  also  showed  that  Freder- 
ick the  Oreat  was  much  vexed  at.  the  whole  matter ;  that 
the  British  ministry  at  home  thought  thjeir  envoy  too 
enterprising;  that  he  came  near  resigning;  but  that  the 
whole  matter  finally  blew  over.  .Thds  was  brought  back 
to  me  somewhat  later  at  a  dinner  of  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society,  where  the  president,  Lord  Aberdare,  recalled 
a  story  beiaring  on  this  matter.  It  was  that  Frederick 
the  Great  and  the  British  minister  at  his  court  greatly 
disliked  each  other,  and  that  on  their  meeting  one  day  the 
old  King  asked,  '^'Wbo  is  this  Hyder  All  who  is  making 
you  British  so  much  trouble  in  India!"  to  which  the  bold 
Briton  answered:  ''Sire,  he  is  only  an  old  tyrant  who, 
after  robbing  his  neighbors,  is  now  falling  into  his  do- 
tage" (^^/Sire,  ce  fv'est  qu'im  vieiuv  tyran^qui,  apres  avoir 
piUe  ses  voisins,  commence  &  radoter"). 

Having  made  with  my  nephew  a  rapid  excursion  on 
the  CojDtinent,  up  the  Rhijae,  and  as  far  as  Munich,  I  re- 
turned to  see  him  off  .on  his  return  journey  to  America, 
and  then  settled  down  for  several  weeks  in  London.  It 
was  in  the  early  autumn.  Parliament  had  adjourned,  most 
people  of  note  had  left  town,  and  I  was  left  to  myself  as 
completely  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  >  depths  of  a  forest 
Looking  out  over  Trafalgar  Square  from  my  pleasant 
rooms  at  Morley  's  Hotel,  with  all  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  a  great  city  going  on  beneath  my  window,  I  was  sim- 
ply a  hermit,  and  now  found  myself  able  to  resume  the 
work  which  for  so  many  years  had  occupied  my  leisure. 
At  the  British  Museum  I  enjoyed  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities there  given  for  investigation;  and  there,  to6,  I 
found  an  admirable  helper  in  certain  lines  of  work— my 
friend  Professor  Hudson^  since  of  Stanford  University, 
California. 

The  only  place  where  I  was  at  all  in  touch  with  the 
outside  world  was  at  the  Athenseum  Club ;  but  the  main 
attraction  there  waiS' the  library. 

Now  came  a  sudden  change  in  all  my  plans.  My 
health  having  weakened  somewhat  under  the  influence 
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of '  tliis  rather  sedentary  life  in  the  London  fog,  I  con« 
stilted  iwo  eminent  physicians,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and 
Sir  Morell  Madcenzie,  and  each  advised  and  even  urged 
me  to  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt»  Shortly  came  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Professor  Willard  Fiske,  at  Florence, 
saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  with  me.  This  was 
indeed  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  he  had  visited  Egjrpt 
again  and  again,  and  was;  not  only  the  best  of  guides,  but 
the  most  charming  of  companions.  My  decision  was 
instantly  taken,  and,  having  :finished  one  or  two  chapters 
of  my  book,  I  left  London  and,  by  the  way  of  the  St 
Gotthard,  soon  reached  Florence.  Thence  to  Rome,  Na- 
ples, and,  after  a  charming  drive,  to  Gastellammare,  Sor- 
rento, Amalfi,  and  Salerno,  whence  we  went  by  rail  to 
Brindisi,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1889. 

Now  came  a  new  chapter  in  my  life.  '  This  journey  in 
the  Bast,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  my  thinking.  I  became  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  continuity  of  historical  causes,  and  real- 
ized more  and  more  how  easily  and  naturally  have  grown 
the  myths  and  legends  which  have  delayed  the  unbiased 
observation  of  human  events  and  the  scientific  inviasti- 
gation  of  natural  laws*  i  On  a  Nile  boat  for  many  weeks, 
with  scholars  of  high  character,  and  with  an  excellent 
library  about  mie,  I  found  not  only  a  refuge  from  trouble 
and  sorrow,  but  a  portal  to  new  and  most  fascinating 
studies. 

Nor  'was  it  only  the  life  of  old  Egypt  which  interested 
me:  the  scenes  in  modem  Eastern  life  also  gave  a  needed 
change  in  my  environment  At  Cairo,  in  th€l  bazaar, 
in  contact  with  ^the  daily  life,  which  seemed  like  a  chapter 
out  of  the  ^* Arabian  Nights,"  and  also  in  the  modern 
part  of  the  city,  in  contact  with  the  newer  life  of  Egypt, 
among  Englisli  and  Egyptian  functionaries,  there  was 
ooG[istant  stimulus  to  fruitful  trains  of  tbou^t. 

For  our  journey  of  five  weeks  upon  the  Nile  we  had 

what  was  called  a  *^ special  steamer,*'  the  Sethi;  and 
n.-28 
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for  our  companions,  some  fourteen  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish—all on  friendly  terms.  Every  day  came  new  sub- 
jects of  thought,  and  nearly  every  waking  moment  came 
some  new  stimulus  to  observation  and  reflection. 

Deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  is  the  account  given  me 
by  Brugsch  Bey,  assistant  director  of  the  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum, of  the  amazing  find  of  antiquities  two  or  three 
years  before— perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  ever 
made  in  archaeology.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  museum 
authorities  had  for  some  time  noted  that  tourists  com- 
ing down  the  river  were  bringing  remarkably  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  workmanship ;  and  this  led  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  Arabs  about  the  first  cataract  had  dis- 
covered a  new  tomb.  For  a  long  time  nothing  definite 
could  be  found;  but,  at  last,  vigorous  measures  having 
been  taken,— measures  which  Brugsch  Bey  did  not  ex- 
plain, but  which  I  could  easily  understand  to  be  the  time- 
honored  method  of  tying  up  the  principal  functionaries 
of  the  region  to  their  palm-trees  and  whipping  them  until 
they  confessed,— the  discovery  was  revealed,  and  Brugsch 
Bey,  having  gone  up  the  Nile  to  the  place  indicated,  was 
taken  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  well;  and,  having  been 
let  down  into  it  by  ropes,  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  ar- 
tifiicial  cavern,  not  beautified  and  adorned  like  the  royal 
tombs  of  that  region,  but  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock.  It 
was  filled  with  sarcophagi,  and  at  first  sight  of  them  he 
was  almost  paralyzed.  For  they  bore  the  names  of  sev- 
eral among  the  most  eminent  early  sovereigns  and  mem- 
bers of  sovereign  families  of  the  greatest  days  of  I^ypt 
The  first  idea  which  took  hold  of  Brugsch 's  mind  while 
stunned  by  this  revelation  was  that  he  was  dreaming; 
but,  having  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  was  awake, 
he  then  thought  that  he  must  be  in  some  state  of  hallu- 
cination after  death— that  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  life, 
and  that  his  soul  was  wandering  amid  shadows.  But 
this,  too,  he  soon  found  unlikely.  Then  came  over  him 
a  sense  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  discovery 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne.    He  could  stay  in  the  cavern 
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no  longer;  and,  having  gone  to  the  entrance  of  the 
well  and  signaled  to  the  men  above,  he  was  drawn  up, 
and,  arriving  at  the  surface,  gasped  ont  a  command  to 
them  all  to  leave  him.  He  then  sat  down  in  the  desert 
to  secure  the  calm  required  for  further  thought;  and, 
finally,  having  become  more  composed,  returned  to  the 
work,  and  the  mummies  of  Rameses  the  Great  and  of 
the  other  royal  personages  were  taken  from  their  tem- 
porary home,  carried  down  the  river,  and  placed  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  I 
had  passed  a  day  with  the  Egyptian  minister  of  public 
instruction,  Artin  Pasha,  at  the  great  technical  school 
of  Cairo,  which,  under  the  charge  of  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  is  training  admirably  a  considerable  number 
of  Egyptians  in  various  arts  applied  to  industry;  and, 
at  luncheon,  I  had  noticed  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  representing  him  as  most  com- 
manding in  manner— over  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  a 
gorgeous  uniform.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went 
to  dine  with  the  Khedive,  and,  entering  the  reception- 
rooms,  found  a  large  assemblage,  and  was  welcomed  by 
a  kindly  little  man  with  a  pleasant  face,  ahd  in  the  plain- 
est of  uniforms,  who,  as  I  supposed,  was  the  prime  min- 
ister, Riaz  Pasha.  His  greeting  was  cordial,  and  we  were 
soon  in  close  conversation,  I  giving  him  especially  the 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  school,  asking  ques- 
tions and  making  suggestions.  He  entered  very  heartily 
into  it  all,  and  detained  me  long,  I  wondering  constantly 
where  the  Khedive  might  be.  Presently,  the  great  doors 
having  been  flung  open  and  dinner  annoimced,  each  gen- 
tleman hastened  to  the  lady  assigned  him,  and  all  marched 
out  together,  my  thought  being,  *  *  This  is  the  Oriental  way 
of  entertaining  strangers ;  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  the  sov- 
ereign on  his  throne  at  the  table."  But,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  first  place  at  the  table  was  taken  by  the  unas- 
suming little  man  with  whom  I  had  been  talking  so  freely. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  abashed,  though  the  mistake 
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was  a  very  natural  one.  The  factwaa  that  I  had  be^i  com- 
pletely under  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  ideal- 
ized portrait  of  the  Khedive  at  the  technical  school,  and 
the  thought  had  never  entered  my  mind  that  the  real 
Khedive  might  be  physically  far  inferior  to  the  ideal. 
But.no  ha.rm  was.  done ;  for,  after  dinner,  he  came  to  me 
again  and  renewed  the  conversation  with  especial  cor- 
diality. I  also  had  a  loBg- talk  with  the. real  Riaz,  and 
found  him  intelligent  and  broad-minded  One  thing  he 
said  amused  me.  It  was  that  he  especially  liked  to  wel- 
come wi\m<erican$^  because,  they  were  not  seeking  to  exploit 
the  country.  ..  ' 

In  Cairo  and  Alexandria  I  enjoyed  meeting  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  missdonaries, ---among  them  my  old  Tale 
friend  Dr.  Henry  Jessup,  who  has  for  so  many  years 
rendered  admirable  services  at  Beyrout;  but  the  most 
noteworthy  thing  was  a  lecture  which  I  heard  from  Dr. 
Grant,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  physician  connected  with 
the  mission.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian  Trini- 
ties. The  doctor  e;xplained  them,  as  well  as  the  Trimurtis 
of  India,  by  expressing  his  belief  that  cwhen  the  Almighty 
came  down  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  refresh  himself  by 
walking  and  talking  with  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  revealed  to  the  man  he  had  made  some  of  the  great 
mysteries  Qf  the  divine  existence,  and  that  these  had 
** leaked  out''  to  men  who  took  them  into' other  countries, 
and  there  taught  them! 

I  also  found  at  Cairo  another .  especially ,  interesting 
man  of  a  very  different  sorty  an  Armenian,;  Mr.  Nimr; 
and,,  on  visiting  him,  was  amazed  to  iBud  in  his  library 
a  large  collection  of  English  and  French  books,  scientific 
and  literary-r^among  them  .the: /'New  York  Scientific 
Monthly  "  containing  my  own  articles,  which  he  had  done 
m«e  the  honor  to  read.  I  found  that  he  had  been,  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  professor  at  the  college  established  by 
the  American  Protestant  missionaries  at  Beyrout;  but 
that  he  and  several  others  who  had  come  to  adopt  the 
Darwinian  ihypothesi^  were  on  that  account  turned  out 
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of  their  situations,  and  that  he  had  taken  refiige  in  Cairo, 
where  he  was  publishing,  in  Arabic,  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  weekly 'literal^  magawne,  and  a^  monthly  scientific  jour- 
nal, I  was  much  struck  by  one  remark  of  his— which 
was,  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  East,  as  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing Christians  and  Mohammedans  together  under  the 
same  roof*  for  inutual  help,  with  the  feelings  that  they 
were  children  of  the  same  Qod.  He  told  me  that  the  worst 
Opposition  he  had  inetcame  from  a  very  excellent  Protest 
tant  missidnai^,  who  had  publicly  insisted  that  the  Qod 
worshiped  by  the  Mohammedanis  was  not  the  God  wor- 
shiped by .  Christians.  This  reminded  me  of  a  sermon 
which  one  of 'my  friends 'heard  in-  Stirasburg  Cathedral, 
in  which  a*  priest,  reproving  bis  Catholic  hearers  for  en- 
tering into  'any  relations  with  Protestants,  especially  op- 
posed the*  idea  that  they  wdrshiped  the  same  God,  and 
insisted  tliat  the  God  of  tlie  Catholics  and  the  Gt>d  of 
the*  Protestants  are  two  different  beings. 

Among  the  things  which  gave  me  a  real  enjoyment  at 
this  period,  and  aided  to  revive  my  interest  in  the  world 
about  me,  was  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  Cairo  and 
its  neighborhood.  Nothing  could  be,  in  its  way,  more 
beautiful.  I  had  never  before  realized  how  much  beauty 
is  obtainable  under  the  limitations  of  Mohammedanism; 
the  exquisite  tracery  and  fretwork  of  the  Saracenic  pe- 
riod were  a  constant  joy  to  me,  and  happily,  as  there  had 
been  no  '* restorers,'^  everything  remained  as  it  had  left 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it 

In  this  older  architecture  a  thousand  things  interested 
kne;  but  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  by  the  tombs 
at  Beni  "Hassan,  as  >showing'  the  historical  linking  to- 
gether of  human  ideastboth  in  .art  and  science— the  de^- 
velopment  of  one  piefriod  oiit  of  another.  Up  to  the  time 
of  my  seeing  them  I  had  su'pjwsed  that  the  Doric  arbhi- 
tecfai^  of  Greece,  and"  especially  the  Doric  column,  was 
of' Greek  creation;  now! I  saw  the  proof  that  it  was 
evolved  out  of  an  earlier  foffm  upon  the  lower  Nile,  which 
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had  itself,  doubtless,  been  developed  out  of  forms  yet 
earlier. 

At  one  thing  I  was  especially  surprised.  I  found  that, 
excellent  as  are  our  missionaries  in  those  regions,  their 
^ork  has  not  at  all  been  what  those  who  send  them  have 
supposed.  No  Mohammedan  converts  are  made.  Indeed, 
should  the  good  missionaries  at  Cairo  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  in  the  spacious  quarters  for  which  they  are  so 
largely  indebted  to  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  and  find  that 
they  had  converted  a  Mohammedan,  they  would  be  filled 
with  consternation.  They  would  possibly  be  driven  from 
the  country.  The  real  Mohammedan  cannot  be  con- 
verted. There  were,  indeed,  a  few  persons,  here  and 
there,  claiming  to  be  converted  Jews  or  Mohanunedans ; 
but  we  were  always  warned  against  them,  even  by  Chris- 
tians, as  far  less  trustworthy  than  those  who  were  true 
to  their  original  faith.  Whatever  good  is  done  by  the 
missionaries  is  done  through  their  schools,  to  which  come 
many  children  of  the  Copts,  with  perhaps  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Mohammedans  desirous  of  learning  English ;  and 
the  greatest  of  American  missionary  successes  is  doubt- 
less Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  which  has  certainly 
done  a  very  noble  Work  among  the  more  gifted  young 
men  of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Several  times  I  attended  service  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Cairo,  and  found  it  hard,  unattractive, 
and  little  likely  to  influence  any  considerable  number  of 
persons,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Christian.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  preachers,  as  a  rule,  were  entirely  out  of 
the  current  of  modem  theological  and  religious  thought 
and  that  even  the  best  and  noblest  of  them  represented 
ideas  no  longer  held  by  their  leading  coreligionists  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Egypt,  we  left  Alex- 
andria for  Athens,  where  I  enjoyed, '  during  a  consid- 
erable stay,  the  advantages  of  the  library  at  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology,  and  the  companionship  of  my 
friend  Professor  Waldstein,  now  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
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sity.  Very  delightful  also  were  excursions  with  my  old 
Yale  companion,  Walker  Fearne,  our  minister  in  Greece, 
and  his  diarming  family,  to  the  Acropolis,  the  Theater 
of  Dionysus,  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  Megara,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  An  especial  advantage  we  had  in  the 
companionship  of  Professor  Mahafify  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whose  comments  on  all  these  places  were  most 
suggestive. 

Very  interesting  to  ms  was  an  interview  with  Tricou- 
pis,  the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  His  talk  on  the 
condition  of  things  in  Greece  was  that  of  a  broad-minded 
statesman.  Speaking  of  the  relations  of  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  state,  he  said  th-at  the  church  ihad  kept 
the  language  and  the  nationality  of  the  people  alive  dur* 
ing  the  Turkish  occupation,  but  that,  in  spite  of  its  ser^ 
vices,  it  had  never  been  allowed  to  domineer  over  the 
country  politically;  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  push- 
ing  railway  communications  into  Europe,  and  lamented 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  by  Turkey.  His  remir- 
niseences  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Dallas,  whom  he  had 
formerly  known  at  the  Court  of  St  James  during  his 
stay  as  minister  in  London,  were  especially  interesting. 

The  most  important  ** function"  I  saw  was  the  sol- 
emn **Te  Deum"  at  the  cathedral  on  the  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  the  King,  Queen,  and  court  being 
present ;  but  I  was  less  impressed  by  their  devotion  than 
by  the  irreverence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  walked  about  in 
the  church  with  their  hats  on  their  heads.  As  to  the 
priests  who  swarmed  about  us  in  their  Byzantine  cos- 
tumes and  long  hair,  I  was  reminded  of  a  sententious 
Moslem  remark  regarding  them:  '^Much  hair,  little 
brains. ' ' 

On  Good  Friday  I  visited  Mars  Hill  and  mused  for  an 
hofur  over  what  has  come  from  the  sermon  onoe  preached 
there. 

Toward  the  end  of  April  we  left  the  Pirasus,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  ^gean  on  a  most  beautiful  day,  ar- 
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rived  in  Constantinople,  where  I  made  ihe  aoqnaintance 
of  Mr.  Straus,  our  minister  at  that  capital.  Thus  began 
a  friendship  which  I  have  ever  since  greatly  prized.  Mr. 
Straus  introduced  me  to  two  of  the  most  interesting 
men  I  have  ever  met ;  the  first  of  these  being  Hamdi  Bey, 
director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
Meeting  him  at  Mr:  Strau&'s  table  and  in  his  own  house, 
I  heard  him  discuss  sundry  questions  relating  to  modern 
art— better,  in  some  respects,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  known.  Never  have  I  heard  more  admirably 
discriminating  judgments  upon  virions  modem  schools 
of  painting  than  those  which  he  then  gave  me. 

The  other  person  to  whom  Mr.  Straus  introduced  me 
was  the  British  ambassador,  Sir  William  White,  who 
was  very  hospitable,  and  revealed  to  me  much  in  life  and 
literature.  One  thing  especially  surprised  me— namely, 
that  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Kenan's  writings,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader. 
Here,  too,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  diploipatic  corps  whom  I  had  met  elsewhere. 
Curious  was  an  evening  visit  to  the  Russian  Embassy, 
Mrs.  Straus  being  carried  in  a  sedan-chair,  her  husband 
walking  beside  her  in  evening  dress  at  one  door,  I  at 
the  other,  and  a  kavass,  with  drawn  sword,  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

While  the  Mohammedan  history  revealed  in  Constan- 
tinople gave  me  frequent  subjects  of  thought,  I  was  moro 
constantly  carried  back  to  the  Byzantine  period.  For 
there  was  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  I  No  edifice  has  ever 
impressed  me  more;  indeed,  in  many  respects,  none  has 
ever  impressed  me  so  much.  Bearing  in  mind  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  architecture,  it  is  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting church  in  the  world.  Though  smaller  than  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  vastly  more  impressive.  Taking 
into  account  the  view  as  one  enters,  embracing  the  lofty 
vaults  retreating  on  all  sides,  the  arches  springing  above 
our  heads,  and,  crowning  all,  the  dome,  which  opens 
fully  upon  the  sight  immediately  upon  passing  the  door- 
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way,  it  is  certainly  the  most  overpowering  of  Christian 
churches.  Gibhon's  pictures  thronged  upon  me,  and  very 
vividly,  as  I  visited  the  ground  where  formerly  stood 
the  Great  Circus,  and  noted  the  remains  of  monuments 
where  the  *' Blues"  and  ''Greens''  convulsed  the  city  with 
their  bloody  faction  fights,  and  where  squabbling  Chris- 
tian sects  prepared  the  way  for  that  Turkish  dominion 
which  has  now  burdened  this  weary  earth  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years. 

Prom  Constantinople,  by  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  Munich^ 
Ulm,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  Paris,  stopping  in 
each  of  these  cities,  mainly  for  book-hunting.  At  Munich 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Royal  Library,  where 
various  rare  works  relating  to  the  bearing  of  theology 
on  civilization  were  placed  at  my  disposal ;  and  at  Frank- 
fort added  largely  to  my  library— especially  mono- 
graphs on  Egypt  and  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ages. 

At  Paris  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  in  full  blast.  As 
to  the  American  exhibit,  there  were  some  things  to  be 
lamented.  Our  ''commission  of  experts"  was  in  part 
remarkably  well  chosen ;  among  them  being  a  number 
of  the  best  men  in  their  departments  that  America  has 
produced;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  who 
had  evidently  been  foisted  upon  the  President  by  politi- 
cians in  remote  States— so-called  "  experts,"  yet  as  un- 
fit as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  human  beings  to  be. 
One  of  these,  who  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
important  American  departments,  was  utterly  helpless. 
Day  in  and  day  out,  he  sat  in  a  kind  of  daze  at  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters,  doing  nothing— indeed,  evidently  in- 
capable of  doing  anything.  One  or  two  of  his  associates, 
as  well  as  sundry  Frenchmen,  asked  me  to  aid  in  getting 
his  department  into  some  order;  and  this,  though  greatly 
pressed  for  time,  I  did,— devoting  to  the  task  several 
days -which  I  could  ill  afford. 

Very  happy  was  I  over  one  improvement  which  the 
United  States  had  made  since  the  former  exposition,  at 
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which  I  had  myself  been  a  commissioner.  Then  all  la- 
mented and  apologized  for  the  condition  of  the  Amen* 
can  Art  Gallery ;  now  there  was  no  need  either  of  lamen- 
tation or  apology,  for  there,  in  all  their  beauty,  were 
portraits  by  Sargent,  and  Gari  Melchers's  picture  of  **A 
Communion  Day  in  Holland"— the  latter  touching  the 
deep  places  of  the  human  heart.  As  I  was  sitting  before 
it  one  day,  an  English  gentleman  came  with  his  wife  and 
sat  beside  me.  Presently  I  heard  him  say:  **0f  all  the 
pictures  in  the  entire  exposition,  this  takes  the  strongest 
hold  upon  me."  Many  other  American  pictures  were 
also  objects  of  pride  to  us.  I  found  our  minister,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  very  hospitable,  and  at  his  house  became 
acquainted  with  various  interesting  Americans.  At 
President  Camot's  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee 
I  also  met  several  personages  worth  knowing,  and 
among  them,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  Senator  John 
Sherman. 

During  this  stay  in  Paris  I  took  part  in  two  commem- 
orations.   First  came  the  Fourth  of  July,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  old  custom  which  I  had  known  so  well 
in  my  student  days,  the  American  colony  visited  the 
cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  and  laid^  wreaths  upon  the 
tomb  of  Lafayette,— the  American  band  performing  a 
dirge,  and  our  marines  on  duty  firing  a  farewell  volley. 
It  was  in  every  way  a  warm  and  hearty  tribute.    A  week 
later  was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Camille  Desmou- 
lins  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,— this  being  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which,  in  that 
garden,— and,  indeed,  on  that  spot,  before  the  Cafe  Foy,— 
he  had  roused  the  mob  which  destroyed  the  Bastille  and 
begun  the  whirlwind  which  finally  swept  away  so  much 
and  so  many,  including  himself  and  his  beloved  Lucille. 
Poor- Camille,  orating,  gesticulating,  and  looking  for  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  was  one  of  the  little  great 
men  so  important  at  the  beginning  of  revolutions  and 
so  insignificant  afterward.    It  was  evident  that,  in  spite 
of  the  old  legends  regarding  him,  the  French  had  ceased 
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to  care  for  him ;  I  was'  surprised  at  the  small  number 
present,  and  at  the  languid  interest  even  of  these. 

Among  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  this  period 
are  my  walks  and  talks  with  my  old  Yale  and  Paris  stu- 
dent friend  of  nearly  forty  years  before,  Randall  Gib- 
son, who,  having  been  a  general  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, was  now  a  United  States  senator  from  Louisiana. 
"Revisiting  our  old  haunts,  especially  the  Sorbonne,  the 
Pantheon,  St.  Sulpice,  and  other  monuments  of  the  Latin 
Quarter,  we  spoke  much  of  days  gone  by,  he  giving  me 
most  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  Civil  War  period 
as  seen  from  the  Southern  side.  One  or  two  of  the  things 
he  told  me  are  especially  fastened  in  my  mind.  The  first 
was  that  as  he  sat  with  other  oflScers  over  the  camp-fire 
night  after  night,  discussing  the  war  and  their  hopes 
regarding  the  future,  all  agreed  that  when  the  Confed- 
eracy obtained  its  independence  there  should  be  no 
*  *  right  of  secession ' '  in  it.  But  what  interested  me  most 
was  the  fact  that  he,  a  Democratic  senator  of  the  United 
States,  absolutely  detested  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  above 
all  things,  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  Jefferson 
the  real  source  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. Gibson  was  a  typical  Kentucky  Whig  who,  in 
the  Civil  War,  went  with  the  South  from  the  force  of 
family  connections,  friendships,  social  relations,  and  the 
like,  but  who  remained,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  from  first 
to  last,  deeply  attached  to  the  Union. 

Leaving  Paris,  we  went  together  to  Homburg,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Henry  S.  Sanford,  our  minister  at  Belgium 
during  the  Civil  War,  one  of  Secretary  Seward's  fore- 
most agents  on  the  European  continent  at  that  period. 
His  accounts  of  matters  at  that  time,  especially  of  the 
doings  of  sundry  emissaries  of  the  United  States,  were 
all  of  them  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly 
amusing.  At  Homburg,  too,  I  found  my  successor  in 
the  legation  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Pendleton,  who,  though  his 
mind  remained  clear,  was  slowly  dying  of  paralysis. 

Thence  with  Gibson  and  Sanford  down  the  Rhine  to 
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Mr.  Sanford's  country-seat  in  Belgium.  It  was  a  most 
beautiful  place,  a  lordly  chateau,  superbly  built,  fitted, 
and  furnished,  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  a  »oore 
of  guests,  and  yet  the  rent  he  paid  for  it  was  but  six  huji- 
dred  dollars  a  year;  It  had  been  built  by  a  prince  at 
such  cost  that  he  himself  could  not  afford  to  live  in  it, 
and  was  obliged  to  rent  it  for  what  he  could  get  Thence 
we  made  our  way  to  London  and  New  York. 


CHAPTER  LV 

MEXICO,  CALIFORNIA,  SCANDINAVIA,  RUSSIA,  ITALY, 
LONDON,  AND  BERLIN —1892-1897 

» 

ARRIVING  at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  I  was 
^  soon  settled  at  my  a<!customed  work  in  the  univer^ 
sity,— devoting  myself  to  netr  chapters  of  my  book  and 
to  sundry  cdurses  of  lectures.  Early  in  the  following 
yeai- 1  began  a  course  before  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  my  stay  in  Philadelphia  was  rendered  very 
agreeable  by  variohs  new  acquaintances.  Interesting  to 
me  was  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  Dr.  Ryan.  Din- 
ing in  his  company,  I  referred  admiringly  to  his  cathe- 
dral, which  I  had  recently  visited,  but  spoke  of  what 
seemed  to  me  the  defective  mode  of  placing  the  dome 
upon  the  building;  whereupon  he  made  one  of  the  most 
tolerable  Latin  puns  I  have  ever  heard,  saying  that  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  both  the  nave  and  the  dome  his 
predecessors  were  hampered  by  lack  of  money,— that,  in 
fact,  they  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  res  cmgustte  donm. 
Interesting  also  tvas  attendance  upon  the  conference  at 
Lake  Mohonk,  which  brought  together  a  large  body  of 
leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the 
freediaen  and  Indians.  The  president  of  the  conference, 
Mr.  Hayes,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
had  known  well  in  former  days,  when  I  served  under 
him  as  minister  to  Germany,  and  the  high  opinion  I  had 
then  formed  of  him  was  increased  as  I  heard  him  dis- 
cuss^ the  main  questions  before  the  conference.  It  was 
the  fashion  at  one  time  among  blackguards  and  cynics  of 
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both  parties  to  sneer  at  him,  and  this,  doubtless,  produced 
some  effect  on  the  popular  mind;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust:  rarely  have  I  met  a  man  in  our  own  or 
any  other  country  who  has  impressed  me  more  by  the 
qualities  which  a  true  American  should  most  desire  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States ;  he  had  what  our  coun- 
try needs  most  in  our  public  men— sobriety  of  judgment 
united  to  the  power  of  calm,  strong  statement. 

The  two  following  years,  1890-1891,  were  passed  mainly 
at  Cornell,  though  with  excursions  to  yarious  other  in- 
stitutions where  I  had  been  asked  to  give  addresses  or 
lectures;  but  in  February  of  1892,  having  been  invited 
to  lecture  at  Stanford  University  in  California,  1  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  become  one 
of  the  guests' going  in  his  car  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  way 
of  Mexico.  Our  party  of  eight,  provided  with  cook,  ser- 
vants, and  every  comfort,  traveled  altogether  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles— first  through  the  Central  and 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  beyond,  then  by  a  series  of  zigzag  excursions  from 
lower  California  to  the  northern  limits  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  finally  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
imd  the  canons  of  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver. 
Thence  my  companions  went  East  and  I  returned  alone 
to  Stanford  to  give  my  lectures.  During  this  long  ex- 
cursion I  met  many  men  who  greatly  interested  me,  and 
especially  old  students  of  mine  whom  I  found  everjrwhere 
doing  manfully  the  work  for  which  Cornell  had  aided 
to  fit  them.  Never  have  I  felt  more  fully  repaid  for  any 
labor  and  care  I  have  ever  given  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  university.  Arriving  in  the  city  of 
Mexico^  I  said  to  myself,  **Here  certainly  I  shall  not  meet 
any  more  of  my  old  Cornellians";  but  hardly  was  I  set- 
tled in  my  room  when  a  card  came  up  from  one  of  them, 
and  I  soon  learned  that  he  was  doing  honor  to  the  Sib- 
ley College  of  the  university  by  superintending  the  erec- 
tion of  the  largest  printing-press  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  Mexico.    The  Mexican  capital  interested  me 
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greatly.  The  cathedral,  which,  up  to  that  time,  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  debased  rococo  style,  I  found  to  be  of  a 
simple,  noble  Renaissance  character,  and  of  real  dignity- 
Being  presented  to  the  President,  Porfirio  Diaz,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  quiet  strength  and  self-posses- 
sion,  and  then  understood  for  the  first  time  what  had 
wrought  so  beneficent  a  change  in  his  country.  His  min- 
isters also  impressed  me  favorably,  though  they  were  evi- 
dently overshadowed  by  so  great  a  personality.  One  de- 
tail struck  me  as  curious :  the  room  in  which  the  President 
received  us  at  the  palace  was  hung  round  with  satin 
draperies  stamped  with  the  crown  and  cipher  of  his  pre- 
decessor—the ill-fated  Emperor  Maximilian. 

California  was  a  great  revelation  to  me.  We  arrived 
just  at  the  full  outburst  of  spring,  and  seemed  to  have 
alighted  upon  a  new  planet.  Strong  and  good  men  I 
found  there,  building  up  every  sort  of  worthy  enterprise, 
and  especially  their  two  noble  universities,  one  of  whfch 
was  almost  entirely  oflScered  by  Cornell  graduates.  To 
this  institution  I  was  attached  by  a  special  tie.  At  vari- 
ous^ times  the  founders.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford, 
had  consulted  me  on  problems  arising  in  its  development; 
they  had  twice  visited  me  at  Cornell  for  the  purpose  of 
more  full  discussion,  and  at  the  latter  of  the  two  visits 
had  urged  me  to  accept  its  presidency.  This  I  had  felt 
obliged  to  decline.  I  said  to  them  that  the  best  years  of 
ray  life  had  been  devoted  to  building  up  two  universities,— 
Michigan  and  Cornell,— and  that  not  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Pacific  coast  would  tempt  me  to  begin  with  another; 
that  this  feeling  was  not  due  to  a  wish  to  evade  any  duty, 
but  to  a  conviction  that  my  work  of  that  sort  was  done, 
and  that  there  were  others  who  could  continue  it  far 
better  than  I.  It  was  after  this  conversation  that,  on 
their  asking  whether  there  was  any  one  suitable  within 
my  acquaintance,  I  answered,  **6o  to  the  University  of 
Indiana;  there  you  will  find  the  president,  an  old  stu- 
dent of  mine,  David  Starr  Jordan,  one  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  the  country,  possessed  of  a  most  charm* 
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ing  power  of  literary  expression,  with  a  remarkable  abil- 
ity in  organization,  and  blessed  with  good,  sound  sense. 
Call  him/'  They  took  my  advice,  called  Dr.  Jordan,  and 
I  found  him  at  the  university.  My  three  weeks'  stay  in- 
terested me  more  and  more.  Evening  after  evening  I 
walked  through  the  cloisters  of  the  great  quadrangle,  ad- 
miring the  solidity,  beauty,  and  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  buildings,  and  enjoying  their  lovely  surroundings 
and  the  whole  charm  of  that  California  atmosphere. 

The  buildings,  in  simplicity,  beauty,  and  fitness,  far 
surpassed  any  others  which  had  at  that  time  been  erected 
for  university  purposes  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  feel 
sure  that  when  the  entire  plan  is  carried  out,  not  even 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  will  have  anything  more  beautiful. 
President  Jordan  had  more  than  fulfilled  my  prophecies, 
and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  see  at  their  daily  work  the 
faculty  he  had  called  together.    The  students  also  greatly 
interested  me.     When  it  was  first  noised  abroad  that 
Senator  Stanford  was  to  found  a  new  university  in  Cali- 
fornia, sundry  Eastern  men  took  a  sneering  tone  and 
said,  *'What  will  it  find  to  do?    The  young  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  are  as  yet  fit  to  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  are  very  few;  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  is  already 'languishing  for 
want  of  students. ' '    The  weakness  of  these  views  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that,  at  this  hour,  each  of  these  universities  has 
nearly  three  thousand  undergraduates.    The  erection  of 
Stanford  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  State  University, 
and  both  are  doing  noble  work,  not  only  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  for  the  whole  country.    One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy things  in  the  history  of  American  university  edu- 
cation thus  far  is  the  fact  that  the  university  buildings 
erected  by  boards  of  trustees  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have,  almost  without  exception,  proved  to  be  mere  jumbles 
of  mean  materials  in  incongruous  styles;  but  to  thismle 
there  have  been,  mainly,  two  noble  exceptions:  one  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  eye  of  Thomas  JeflFerson,  and  the  other 
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in  these  buildingfl  at  Palo  Alto,  planned  and  executed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford.  These 
two  groups,  one  in  Virginia  and  one  in  California,  with, 
perhaps,  the  new  university  buildings  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  are  almost  the  only  homes  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  really  satisfactory  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

The  ''City  of  the  Saints,''  which  I  saw  on  my  way, 
had  much  interest  for  me.  I  collected  while  there  every- 
^thing  possible  in  the  way  of  publications  bearing  on  Mor- 
monism,  beginning  with  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of 
the  ' '  Book  of  Mormon ' ' ;  but  nothing  that  I  could  find  in 
any  of  these  publications  indicated  any  considerable  intel- 
lectual development,  as  yet. 

More  encouraging  was  a  rapid  visit,  on  my  way  home, 
to  the  Chicago  Exposition  buildings,  which,  though  not  yet 
fully  completed,  were  very  beautiful ;  and  still  more  plea-, 
sure  came  from  a  visit  to  the  new  University  of  Chicago^, 
which  was  evidently  beginning  a  most  important  work  for 
Americap  civilization.  Its  whole  plan  is  remarkably  well 
conceived,  and  with  the  means  that  it  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing, due  to  the  public  spirit  of  its  main  benefactor  and  a 
multitude  of  others  hardly  second  to  him  in  the  importance 
of  their  gifts,  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  great  influence, 
especially  throughout  the  Northwestern  States.  First  of 
all,  it  will  do  much  to  lift  the  city  in  which  it  stands  out  of 
its  crude  materialism  into  something  higher  and  better. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  its  buildings  are  worthy  of  it : 
they  seem  likely  to  form  a  fourth  in  the  series  of  fit  homes 
for  great  centers  of  advanced  education  in  the  United 
States,— Virginia,  Stanford,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  the  others. 

Having  returned  to  Cornell,  I  went  on  quietly  with  my 
work  until  autumn,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  received  no- 
tice that  the  President  had  appointed  me  minister  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November  I  arrived  at  my 
post  in  that  capital.  Of  my  experience  as  minister  I  have 
spoken   elsewhere,  but  have  given  no  account  of  two 
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journeys  which  interested  me  at  that  period.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  voyage 
of  a  day  and  night  across  the  Baltic  through  the  Aland 
Islands  was  like  a  dream,  the  northern  twilight  making 
night  more  beautiful  than  day,  and  the  approach  to  the 
Swedish  capital  being,  next  to  the  approaches  to  Con- 
stantinople and  to  New  York,  the  most  beautiful  I  know. 

Very  instructive  to  me  was  a  visit  to  Upsala— espe- 
cially to  the  university  and  cathedral.  As  to  the  former, 
the  *  *  Codex  of  Ulfilas, ' '  in  the  library,  which  I  had  long 
desired  to  see,  especially  interested  me ;  and  visits  to  the 
houses  of  the  various  ** nations''  showed  me  that  out 
of  the  social  needs  of  Swedish  students  in  the  middle 
ages  had  been  developed  something  closely  akin  to  the 
fraternity  houses  which  similar  needs  have  developed 
in  our  time  at  American  universities.  The  cathedral, 
containing  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Linnseus, 
was  fruitful  in  suggestions.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
I  was  at  that  time  finishing  my  chapter  entitled  ''From 
Creation  to  Evolution,"  and  had  been  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  conceptions  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  a  work  done  by  an  individual 
in  human  form,  laboring  with  his  hands  during  six  days, 
and  taking  needed  rest  on  the  seventh ;  and  here  I  found, 
at  the  side  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  a  delightfully  naive 
mediaeval  representation  of  the  whole  process,— a  series 
of  medallions  representing  the  Almighty  toiling  like  ai> 
artisan  on  each  of  the  six  days  and  reposing,  evidently 
very  weary,  on  the  seventh. 

The  journey  across  Sweden,  through  the  canals  and 
lakes,  was  very  restful.  At  Christiania  Mr.  Gade,  the 
American  consul,  who  had  served  our  country  so  long 
and  so  honorably  in  that  city,  took  me  under  his  guid- 
ance during  various  interesting  excursions  about  the 
fiords.  At  Gothenburg  I  took  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tion  regarding  their  system  of  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  ever  obtained* 
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The  whole  old  system  of  saloons,  gin-shops,  and  the  like, 
with  their  allurements  to  the  drinking  of  adulterated  al- 
cohol, had  been  swept  away,  and  in  its  place  the  govern- 
ment had  given  to  a  corporation  the  privilege  of  selling 
pure  liquors  in  a  restricted  number  of  decent  shops,  un- 
der carefully  devised  limitations.  First,  the  liquors  must 
be  fully  tested  for  purity;  secondly,  none  could  be  sold 
to  persons  already  under  the  influence  of  drink ;  thirdly, 
no  intoxicant  could  be  sold  without  something  to  eat  with 
it,  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  being  thus  miti- 
gated. These  and  other  restrictions  had  reduced  the 
drink  evil,  as  I  was  assured,  to  a  minimum.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  provision  in  the  whole  system  was  that 
the  company  which  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  was 
not  allowed  to  declare  a  dividend  greater  than,  I  believe, 
six  per  cent.;  everjihing  realized  above  this  going  into 
the  public  treasury,  mainly  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
result  of  this  restriction  of  profits  was  that  no  person 
employed  in  selling  ardent  spirits  was  under  the  slight- 
est temptation  to  attract  customers.  Each  of  these  sell- 
ers was  a  salaried  oflScial  and  knew  that  his  place  de- 
pended on  his  adhering  to  the  law  which  forbade  him 
to  sell  to  any  person  already  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
or  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  sales;  and  the  whole 
motive  for  making  men  drunkards  was  thus  taken  away. 

I  was  assured  by  both  the  American  and  British  con- 
suls, as  well  as  by  most  reputable  citizens,  that  this  sys- 
tem had  greatly  diminished  intemperance.  Unfortunately, 
since  that  time,  fanatics  have  obtained  control,  and  have 
passed  an  entirely  **  prohibitory '  ^  law,  with  the  result,  as 
I  understand,  that  the  community  is  now  discovering 
that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  and  that  the  worst 
kinds  of  liquors  are  again  sold  by  men  whose  main  mo- 
tive is  to  sell  as  much  as  possible. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  my  visit  to  Norway  was 
Throndheim.  With  my  passion  for  Gothic  architecture, 
the  beautiful  little  cathedral,  which  the  authorities  were 
restoring  judiciously,  was  a  delight,  and  it  was  all  the 
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more  interesting  as  containing  one  of  those  curiosities 
of  human  civilization  which  have  now  become  rare.  In 
one  comer  of  the  edifice  is  a  *  *  holy  well,  *  *  the  pilgrimages 
to  which  in  the  middle  ages  were,  no  doubt,  a  main  source 
of  the  wealth  of  the  establishment.  The  attendant  shows, 
in  the  stonework  close  to  the  well,  the  end  of  a  tube  coming 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cathedral;  and  through  this 
tube  pious  monks  in  the  middle  ages  no  doubt  spoke  oracu- 
lar words  calculated  to  enhance  the  authority  of  the  saint 
presiding  over  the  place.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  thing 
which  one  sees  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and 
the  zeal  which  created  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  that 
to-day  originates  the  sacred  fire  which  always  comes 
down  from  heaven  on  Easter  day  into  the  Greek  church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius  in  the  cathedra]  at  Naples,  and  sundry  camp- 
meeting  utterances  and  actions  in  the  United  States. 

Sweden  and  Norway  struck  me  as  possessing,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  satisfactory  civilization  of  modem 
times.  With  a  monarchical  figurehead,  they  are  really  a 
republic.  Here  is  no  overbearing  plutocracy,  no  squalid 
})0vcrt>%  an  excellent  system  of  education,  liberal  and 
practical,  from  the  local  school  to  the  university,  a  popn- 
lation,  to  all  appearance,  healthy,  thrifty,  and  comfort- 
able. 

And  yet  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  re- 
sources of  human  folly  are  illimitable.  A  large  party 
in  Norway  urges  secession  from  Sweden,  and  both  re- 
main divided  from  Denmark,  though  tlie  three  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  of  the  same  race,  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  early  historical  traditions.  And  close  beside 
them  looms  up,  more  and  more*  portentous,  the  Russian 
colossus,  which,  having  trampled  Swedish  Finland  under 
its  feet,  is  looking  across  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
toward  the  good  harbors  of  Norway,  just  opposite  Great 
Britain.  Russia  has  declared  the  right  of  her  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  people  to  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Pacific ;  why  shall  she  not  assert,  with  equal  cogency, 
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the  rig^t  of  these  millions  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  At- 
lantic! Why  should  not  these  millions  own  a  railway 
across  Scandinavia,  and  a  suitable  territory  along  the 
line;  and  then,  logically,  all  the  territory  north,  and  ias 
much  as  she  needs  of  the  territory  south  of  the  line  I  The 
northern  and,  to  some  extent,  the  middle  regions  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  would  tiius  come  under  the  sway  of  a  czar 
in  St.  Petersburg,  represented  by  some  governor-general 
like  those  who  have  been  trying  to  show  to  the  Scandi- 
navians of  Finland  that  newspapers  are  useless,  petitions 
inadmissible,  constitutions  a  fetish,  banishment  a  bleas-r 
ing,  and  the  use  of  their  native  language  a  superfluity* 
The  only  sad  thing  in  this  fair  prospect  is  that  it  is  not 
the  objurgatory  Bjornson,  the  philosophic  Ibsen,  and  the 
impulsive  Nansen,  with  their  compatriots,  now  groaiodng 
under  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '* Swedish  tyranny," 
who  would  enjoy  this  Russian  liberty,  but  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children. 

At  Cojpenhagen  I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  Eth- 
nographic Museum,  which,  by  its  display  of  th«  gradual 
uplifting  of  Scandinavian  humanity  from  prehistoric 
times,  has  so  strongly  aided  in  enforcing  on  the  world 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  * '  rise  of  man, ' '  and  in  bring- 
ing to  naught  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  **fall  of 
man. ' ' 

A  short  stay  at  Moscow  added  to  my  Russian  points  of 
view,  it  being  my  second  visit  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Although  the  city  had  spread  largely,  there 
was  very  little  evidence  of  real  progress:  everywhere 
were  filth,  fetishism,  beggary,  and  reaction.  The  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  II,  the  great  emancipator,  stood  in  the 
Kremlin,  half  finished ;  it  has  since,  I  am  glad  to  learn, 
been  completed;  but  this  has  only  been  after  long  and 
slothful  delays,  and  the  statue  in  St.  Petersburg  has  not 
even  been  begun.  It  is  well  understood  that  one  cause 
of  this  delay  has  been  the  reluctance  of  the  reactionary 
leaders  in  the  empire  to  glorify  so  radical  a  movement 
as  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
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I  had  one  cnrious  experience  of  Muscovite  ideas  of 
trade*  Moscow  is  one  of  the  main  centers  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  church  bells  in  which  the  Russian  peasant 
takes  such  delight ;  and,  being  much  interested  in  campa- 
nology, I  visited  several  of  the  principal  foundries,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  size  and  workmanship  of  many 
specimens.  Walking  one  morning  to  the  Kremlin,  I  saw 
at  the  agency  of  one  of  these  establishments  a  bell  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  most  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  such  a  beautiful  example  of  the  best  that 
Russians  can  do  in  this  respect  that  I  went  in  and  asked 
the  price  of  it.  The  price  being  named,  I  said  that  I 
would  take  it.  Thereupon  consternation  was  evident  in 
the  establishment,  and  presently  the  head  of  the  con- 
cern said  to  me  that  they  were  not  sure  that  they  wished 
to  sell  it.  But  I  said,  **You  have  sold  it;  I  asked  you 
what  your  price  was,  you  told  me,  and  I  have  bought  it." 
To  this  he  demurred,  and  finally  refused  altogether  to 
sell  it.  On  going  out,  my  guide  informed  me  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake;  that  I  was  myself  the  cause  of 
the  whole  trouble;  that  if  I  had  oflFered  half  the  price 
named  for  the  bell  I  should  have  secured  it  for  two  thirds ; 
but  that,  as  I  had  offered  the  entire  price,  the  people  in 
the  shop  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
worth  more  than  they  had  supposed,  that  I  had  detected 
values  in  it  which  they  had  not  realized,  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  me  pay  more  for  it  than  the  price  they 
had  asked.  The  result  was  that,  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
a  compromise  having  been  made,  I  bought  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  library  of  Cornell  University,  where  it  is  now  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stay  in  Moscow 
was  my  intercourse  with  Tolstoi,  and  to  this  I  have  de- 
voted a  separate  chapter.* 

One  more  experience  may  bfe  noted.  In  coming  and 
going  on  the  Moscow  railway  I  found,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  that  governmental  control  of  railways  does 

1  See  Chapter  XXXVII. 
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not  at  all  mean  better  accommodations  or  lower  fares  than 
when  such  works  are  under  individual  control.  The 
prices  for  travel,  as  well  as  for  sleeping-berths,  were 
much  higher  on  these  lines,  owned  by  the  govei:nment, 
than  on  any  of  our  main  trunk-lines  in  America,  which 
are  controlled  by  private  corporations,  and  the  accom- 
modations were  never  of  a  high  order,  and  sometimes 
intolerable. 

During  this  stay  in  Russia  my  sympathies  were  en- 
listed for  Finland ;  but  on  this  subject  I  have  spoken  fully 
elsewhere.* 

Having  resigned  my  position  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Oc- 
tober of  1894,  the  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to 
go  with  my  family  to  Italy  for  the  winter;  and  several 
months  were  passed  at  Florence,  where  I  revised  and 
finished  the  book  which  had  been  preparing  during  twenty 
years.  Then  came  a  rapid  run  to  Rome  and  through 
southern  Italy,  my  old  haunts  at  Castellammare,  Sorren- 
to, and  Amalfi  being  revisited,  and  sundry  new  excursions 
made.  Among  these  last  was  one  to  Palermo,  where  I 
visited  the  Church  of  St.  Josaphat.  This  edifice  greatly 
interested  me  as  a  Christian  church  erected  in  honor  of 
a  Christian  saint  who  was  none  other  than  Buddha.  The 
manner  in  which  the  founder  of  that  great  world-religion 
which  preceded  our  own  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
saint  and  solemnly  proclaimed  as  such  by  a  long  series 
of  popes,  from  Sixtus  V  to  Pius  IX,  inclusive,  by  virtue 
of  their  infallibility  in  all  matters  relating  to  faith  and 
morals,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  things 
in  all  history .2 

At  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  this  church ;  but, 
finally,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  the  Commendatore  Marzo,  canon  of  the  Cappella 
Palatina  and  director  of  the  National  Library  at  Palermo, 
he  kindly  took  me  to  the  place.    Over  the  entrance  were 

1  See  Chapter  XXXIV. 

'  A  full  acconnt  of  this  conversion  of  Buddha  (Bodisat)  int^o  St.  Josaphat 
is  given,  with  auMiorities,  etc.,  jn  my  **  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology,*'  Vol  II,  pp.  381  et  seq. 
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the  words,  **Divo  Josaphat";  within,  occupying  one  of 
the  places  of  highest  honor,  was  an  altar  to  the  saint, 
and  above  it  a  statue  representing  him  as  a  young  prince 
wearing  a  crown  and  holding  a  crucifix.    By  permission 
of  the  authorities  I  was  allowed  to  send  a  photographer, 
who  took  a  negative  for  me.    A  remark  of  the  Commen- 
datore  Marzo  upon  the  subject  pleased  me  much.    When, 
one  day,  after  showing  me  the  treasures  of  his  great 
library,  he  was  dining  with  me,  and  I  pressed  him  for 
particulars  regarding  St.  Josaphat,  he  answered,  *'He 
cannot  be  the  Jehoshaphat  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  he 
is  represented  as  a  very  young  man,  and  contemplating 
a  crucifix:  i  molto  misterioso.'*    It  was,  after  all,  not  so 
very  mysterious;  for  in  these  later  days,  now  that  the 
**Life  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,"  which   dates  from 
monks  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  has  been  compared 
with  the  *  *  Life  of  Buddha, ' '  certainly  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  constant  coincidence  in  details,  and 
even  in  phrases,  puts  it  beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
St.  Josaphat  and  Buddha  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Very  suggestive  to  thought  was  a  visit  to  the  wonder- 
ful cathedral  of  Monreale,  above  Palermo ;  for  here,  at 
thi«  southern  extreme  of  Europe,  I  found  a  conception 
of  the  Almighty  as  an  enlarged  human  being,  subject  to 
human  weakness,  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  sculp- 
tures upon  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  at  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe.  The  whole  interior  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
is  covered  with  a  vast  sheet  of  mosaics  dating  from  about 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  one  series  of  these,  repre- 
senting the  creation,  the  Almighty  is  shown  as  working, 
day  after  day,  like  an  artisan,  and  finally,  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  **  resting,  "—seated  in  almost  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  **  weary  Mercury"  of  classic  sculpture,  with  a  marked 
expression  of  fatigue  upon  his  countenance  and  in  the 
whole  disposition  of  his  body.^ 

During  this  journey,  having  revisited  Orvieto,  Perugia, 

'  I  have  given  a  more  full  diaeussion  of  this  subject  in  my  "  History 
of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,"  Vol.  I,  p,  3. 
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and  Assisiy  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  again  enjoyed 
the  society  of  my  old  friends,  Professor  Willard  Fiske, 
Professor  Villari,  with  his  accomplished  wife,  and  Judge 
Stallo,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Rome. 

The  great  event  of  this  stay  was  an  earthquake.  Seated 
on  a  pleasant  April  evening  in  my  rooms  at  the  house 
built  by  Adolphus  Trollope,  near  the  Piazza  dell' Inde-' 
pendenza,  1  heard  what  seemed -at  first  the  rising  bf  a 
storm;  then  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind;  then,  as  it 
grew  stronger,  apparently  the  gallop  of  a  corps  of  ear- 
airy  in  the  neighboring  avenue ;  but,  almost  instantly,'  it 
seemed  to  change  into  the  onrush  of  a  corps  of  artillery, 
and,  a  moment  later,  to  strike  the  house,  lifting  its  foun- 
dations as  if  by  some  mighty  hand,  and  swaying  it  to  and 
fro,  everything  creaking,  groaning,  rattling,  and  seeming 
likely  to  fall  in  upon  us.  This  movement  to  and  fro,  with 
crashing  and  screaming  inside  and  outside  the  house, 
eontinuedy  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  twenty  minutes — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  lasted  hardly  seven  seconds;  but 
certainly  it  was  the  longest  seven  seconds  I  have  ever 
knov^n.  At  the  first  uplift  of  the  seismic  wave  my  wife 
and  I  rose  from  our  seats,  I  saying,  *' Stand  perfectly 
still. '*  Thenceforward,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
of  us  until  all  was  over;  but  many  thoughts  came,— the 
dominant  feeling  being  a  sense  of  our  helplessness  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  powers  of  nature.  Neither  of 
us  had  any  hope  of  escaping  alive;  but  we  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  thinking  each  moment  would  be 
the  last.  As  I  look  back,  our  resignation  and  perfect 
quiet  still  surprise  me.  That  room,  at  the  corner  of  tlie 
Villino  Trollope,  which  an  ill-founded  legend  makes  the 
place  where  George  Eliot  wrote  ^•Romola,^'  is  to  me 
sacred,  as  the  place  where  we  two  passed  *'from  death 
unto  life.'* 

Nearly  all  that  night  we  remained  near  the  doors  of 
the  house,  ready  to  escape  any  new  shocks ;  but  only  one 
or  two  came,  and  those  very  light.  Crowds  of  the  popu- 
lation remained  out  of  doors,  many  dwellers  in  hotels 
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taking  refuge  in  carriages  and  cabs,  and  staying  in  them 
through  the  night. 

Next  morning  I  walked  forth  to  find  what  had  hap- 
pened,—first  to  the  cathedral,  to  see  if  anything  was 
left  of  Giotto's  tower  and  Brunelleschi's  dome,  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  found  them  standing;  but,  as  I  entered  the  vast 
'building,  I  saw  one  of  the  enormous  iron  bars  which  take 
the  thrust  of  the  wide  arches  of  the  nave  pulled  apart 
and  broken  as  if  it  had  been  pack-thread;  there  were 
also  a  few  cracks  in  one  of  the  piers  supporting  the  dome, 
but  all  else  was  as  before. 

At  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  a  crowd  of  people  were  examin- 
ing sundry  crevices  which  had  been  made  in  its  mighty 
walls:  and  at  various  villas  in  the  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  road  to  San  Miniato,  I  found  that  the 
damage  had  been  much  worse.  A  part  of  the  tower  of 
one  villa,  occupied  by  an  English  lady  of  literary  distinct 
tion,  had  been  thrown  down,  crashing  directly  through 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  but  causing  no  loss  of  life ;  the 
villa  of  Judge  Stallo,  at  the  Porta  Romana,  was  so 
wrecked  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  in  the  house 
of  another  friend  a  heavy  German  stove  on  the  upper 
floor,  having  been  thrown  over,  had  come  down  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  main  parlor,  crashing  through  the  grand 
piano,  and  thence  into  the  cellar,  without  injury  to  any 
pjerson.  One  of  the  professors  whom  I  afterward  met 
told  me  that  he  was  giving  a  dinner-party  when,  suddenly, 
the  house  was  lifted  and  shaken  to  and  fro,  the  chandeliers 
swinging,  broken  glass  crashing,  and  the  ladies  scream- 
ing, and,  in  a  moment,  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  gave 
way,  but  fortunately  fell  outward,  so  that  the  guests 
scrambled  forth  over  the  ruins,  and  passed  the  night  in 
the  garden.  Perhaps  the  worst  damage  was  wrought  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Certosa,  where  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  work  was  irreparably  injured. 

It  was  very  difficult  next  morning  to  get  any  real  in- 
formation from  the  newspapers.  They  claimed  that  but 
three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  city:  it  was  clearly 
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thought  best  to  minimize  the  damage  done,  lest  the  stream 
of  travel  might  be  seared  away.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
that  we  should  never  know  fully  what  had  occurred  until 
we  received  the  American  papers ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
several  weeks  afterward  a  Califomian  showed  me  a 
very  full  and  minute  account  of  the  whole  calamity,  with 
careful  details,  given  in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  a  San 
Francisco  newspaper  on  the  very  morning  after  the 
earthquake. 

On  the  way  to  America  I  passed  a  short  time,  during 
the  month  of  June,  in  London,  meeting  various  interest- 
ing people,  a  most  pleasant  occasion  to  me  being  a  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  American  minister,  at  which 
I  met  my  classmate  Wayne  MacVeagh,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  minister  to  Constantinople, 
and  ambassador  to  Rome,  full,  as  usual,  of  interesting 
reminiscence  and  witty  suggestion.  Very  interesting  also 
to  me  was  a  talk  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent 
pre*Raphaelite  artist.  He  told  me  much  of  Tennyson, 
dwelling  upon  his  morbid  fear  that  people  would  stare 
at  him.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
Buskin  at  Venice,  when  Buskin  took  Hunt  to  task  for 
not  having  come  to  see  him  more  frequently  in  London ; 
to  which  Hunt  replied  that,  for  one  reason,  he  was  very 
busy,  and  that,  for  another,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  classed 
with  the  toadies  who  swarmed  about  Buskin.  Whereupon 
Buskin  said  that  Hunt  was  right  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  people  about  him.  Hunt  also  spoke 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  his  beautiful  picture,  *  *  The  Light 
of  the  World. ' '  From  him,  or  from  another  source  about 
that  time,  I  learned  that  formerly  the  Keble  College  peo- 
ple had  made  much  of  it ;  but  that,  some  one  having  inter- 
preted the  rays  passing  through  the  different  openings 
of  the  lantern  in  Christ's  hand  as  typifying  truth  shining 
through  different  religious  conceptions,  the  owners  of  the 
picture  distrusted  it,  and  had  recently  refused  to  allow  its 
exhibition  in  London. 

It  surprised  me  to  find  Holman  Hunt  so  absorbed  in 
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his  own  art  that  he  apparently  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
that  of  other  European  masters,— nothing  of  Ptivis  de 
Chav&nnes  at  Paris ;  nothing  of  Menzel,  Knaus,  and  Wer- 
ner at  Berlin. 

Having  returned  to  America,  I  was  soon  settled  in  my 
old  homestead  at  Cornell,— as  I  supposed  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  Very  delightful  to  me  during  this  as  Well  as 
other  sojourns  at  Cornell  after  my  presidency  were  sun- 
dry visits  to  American  universities  at  which  I  was  asked 
^to  read  papers  or  make  addresses*  Of  these  I  may 
mention  Harvard,  Yale,  and  thfe  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  at  each  of  which 
I  addressed  bodies  of  students  on  subjects  which  seemed 
to  me  important,  among  these  '*The  Diplomatic  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,"  ** Democracy  and  Education," 
''Evolution  vs.  Revolution  in  Politics,"  and  *'The  Prob- 
lem of  High  Crime  in  the  United  States."  To  me,  as  an 
American  oitizen  earnestly  desiriiig  a  noble  future  for 
my  country,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  pleasures  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  l^rge  audiences  of  vigorous  young 
men  and  women,  and,  above 'all,  at  the  State  universitied 
of  the  West,  which  are  to  act  so  powerfully  through  so 
many  channels  of  influence  in  this  new  century.  The 
last  of  the  subjects  above-named  interested  me  painfully, 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  it  to  large  general  audiences, 
and  not  infrequently  to  the  congregations  of  churches.  I 
had  become  convinced  that  looseness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  criminal  law  is  one  of  the  more  serious  dan- 
gers to  American  society,  and  my  earlier  studies  in  this 
field  were  strengthened  by  my  observations  ih  the  com- 
munities I  had  visited  during  the  long  journey  through 
our  Southern  and  Pacific  States,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.    Of  this  I  shall  speak  later. 

Returning  to  Washington  in  February  of  1897, 1  joined 
the  Venezuela  Commission  in  presenting  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  ended  my  dtitied 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Of  my  con- 
nection with  the  political  campaign  of  1896  I  have  spoken 
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elsewhere.  In  May  of  1897,  having  been  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  ambassador  to  Berlin,  T  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  my  journeys  since  that  time  have  consisted 
mainly  of  excursions  to  interesting  historical  localities 
in  Germany,  with  several  short  vacations  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  northern  Italy;  upon  the  Riviera,  and  in 
America. 


PART  VII 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECOLLECTIONS 


CHAPTER  LVI 

THE  CARDIFF  GIANT:  A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HUMAN  FOLLY  — 1869-1870 

THE  traveler  from  New  York  to  Niagara  by  the  north- 
ern route  is  generally  disappointed  in  the  second 
half  of  his  journey.  During  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day, 
moving  rapidly  up  the  valleys,  first  of  the  Hudson  and 
next  of  the  Mohawk,  he  passes  through  a  succession  of 
landscapes  striking  or  pleasing,  and  of  places  interesting 
from  their  relations  to  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
wars.  But,  arriving  at  the  middle  point  of  his  journey,— 
the  head  \^aters  of  the  Mohawk,— a  disenchantment  be- 
gins; Thenceforward  he  passes  through  a  country  tame, 
monotonous,  and  with  cities  and  villages  as  uninterest- 
ing in  their  appearance  as  in  their  names ;  the  latter  be- 
ing taken,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason,  from  the 
classical  dictionary  or  the  school  geography. 

And  yet,  during  all  that  second  half  of  his  excursion, 
he  is  passing  almost  within  musket-shot  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Northern  States,— the  lake 
country  of  central  and  western  New  York. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  valleys  running  from 
south  to  north,  and  lying  generally  side  by  side,  eadi 
with  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Some,  like  the  Oneida  and  the 
Genesee,  are  broad  expanses  under  thorough  cultivation ; 
others,  like  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  show  sheets  of  water 
long  and  wide,  their  shores  sometimes  indented  with 
gkhs  and  gorges,  and  sometimes  rising  with  pleasant 
slopes  to  the  wooded  hills;  in  others  still,  as  the  Caze- 
novia,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Keuka,  and  Canandaigua, 
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smaller  lakes  are  set,  like  gems,  among  vineyards  and 
groves;  and  in  others  shimmering  streams  go  winding 
through  corn-fields  and  orchards  fringed  by  the  forest. 

Of  this  last  sort  is  the  Onondaga  valley.  It  lies  just  at 
the  center  of  the  State,  and,  although  it  has  at  its  northern 
entrance  the  most  thriving  city  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  it  preserves  a  remarkable  character  of  i)eaceful 
beauty. 

It  is  also  interesting  historically.  Here  was  the  seat— 
the  **long  house*'— of  the  Onondagas,  the  central  tribe 
of  the  Iroquois ;  here,  from  time  immemorial,  were  held 
the  councils  which  decided  on  a  warlike  or  peaceful  policy 
for  their  great  confederation;  hither,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  came  the  Jesuits,  and  among  them  some  who 
stand  high  on  the  roll  of  martyrs;  hither,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  came  Chateaubriand,  who 
has  given  in  his  memoirs  his  melancholy  musings  on  the 
shores  of  Onondaga  Lake,  and  his  conversation  with  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Onondaga  tribe ;  hither,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  came  the  companion  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  who  has  given  in  his 
letters  the  thoughts  aroused  within  him  in  this  region, 
made  sacred  to  him  by  the  sorrows  of  refugees  from  the 
French  Revolution. 

It  is  a  land  of  peace*  The  remnant  of  the  Indians  live 
quietly  upon  their  reservation.  Christians  and  pagans 
uniting  harmoniously,  on  broad-church  principles,  in  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
dog  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  surrounding  farmers  devote  themselves  in  peace 
to  their  vocation.  A  noted  academy,  which  has  sent  out 
many  of  their  children  to  take  high  places  in  their  own 
and  other  States,  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and 
little  red  school-houses  are  suitably  scattered.  Cling- 
ing to  the  hills  on  either  side  are  hamlets  like  Onondaga, 
Pompey,  and  Otisco,  which  in  summer  remind  one  of  the 
villages  upon  the  lesser  slopes  of  the  Apennines.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  typical  American  popula- 
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tion  of  the  best  sort— the  sort  which  made  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believe  in  democracy.  It  is  largely  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  with  a  free  admixture  of  the  better  sort 
of  more  recent  immigrants.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  dur- 
ing several  years,  to  know  many  of  these  dwellers  in 
the  valley,  and  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  their  favor 
by  the  fact  that  in  my  early  days  they  listened  very  le- 
niently to  my  political  and  literary  addresses,  and  twice 
sent  me  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  with  a  large  majority. 

But  truth,  even  more  than  friendship,  compels  this 
tribute  to  their  merits.  Good  influences  have  long  been 
at  work  among  them :  in  the  little  cemetery  near  the  val- 
ley church  is  the  grave  of  oiie  of  their  early  pastors,— a 
quiet  scholar, —the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  who  edited  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  published  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  known  one  of  these  farmers,  week  after  week, 
during  the  storms  of  a  hard  winter,  drive  four  miles  to 
bbirow  a  volume  of  Scott's  novels,  and,  what  is  better, 
drive  four  miles  each  week  to  return  it.  They  are  a  peo- 
ple who  read  and  think,  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  in  the 
long  run,  to  take  the  sensible  view  of  any  question. 

They  have  done  more  than  read  and  think.  They  took  a 
leading  part  in  raising  regiments  and  batteries  for  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  stalwart  sons  went  valiantly  forth 
as  volunteers.  The  Onondaga  regiments  distinguished 
themselves  on  many  a  hard-fought  field;  they  learned 
what  war  was  like  at  Bull  Run,  and  used  their  knowledge 
to  good  purpose  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Five  Forks,  and 
Gettysburg.  Typical  is  the  fact  that  one  of  these  regi- 
ments was  led  by  a  valley  schoolmaster,— a  man  who, 
having  been  shot  through  the  body,  reported  dead,  and 
honored  with  a  public  commemoration  at  which  eulo- 
gies were  delivered  by  various  persons,  including  my- 
self, lived  to  command  a  brigade,  to  take  part  in  the 
** Battle  of  the  Clouds,"  where  he  received  a  second 
wound,  and  to  receive  a  third  wound  during  the  march 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
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Best  of  all,  after  the  war  the  surviving  soldiers  re- 
turned, went  on  with  their  accustomed  vocations,  and  al] 
was  quiet  as  before. 

But  in  the  autumn  ^  of  1869  this  peaceful  region  was  in 
commotion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Strange  reports 
echoed  from  farm  to  farm.  It  was  noised  abroad  that  a 
great  stone  statue  or  petrified  giant  had  been  dug  up 
near  the  little  hamlet  of  Cardiff,  almost  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley;  and  soon,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  crops  were  not  yet  gathered  in,  and  the  elections  not 
yet  over,  men  and  women  and  children  were  hurrying 
from  Syracuse  and  from  the  farm-houses  along  the  val- 
ley to  the  scene  of  the  great  discovery. 

I  had  been  absent  in  a  distant  State  for  some  weeks, 
and,  on  my  return  to  Syracuse,  meeting  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens,  a  highly  respected  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  formerly  a  county  judge,  I  asked 
him,  in  a  jocose  way,  about  the  new  object  of  interest, 
fully  expecting  that  he  would  join  me  in  a  laugh  over  the 
whole  matter;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  became  at  once 
very  solemn.  He  said,  ^^I  assure  you  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing,  indeed; 
there  is  no  question  that  an  amazing  discovery  has  been 
made,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  down  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it  ^' 

Next  morning,  my  brother  and  myself  were  speeding, 
after  a  fast  trotter  in  a  light  buggy,  through  the  valley 
to  the  scene  of  the  discovery;  and  as  we  went  we  saw 
more  and  more,  on  every  side,  evidences  of  enormous 
popular  interest.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  buggies, 
carriages,  and  even  omnibuses  from  the  city,  and  with 
lumher*wagons  from  the  fanns— all  laden  with  passen- 
gers. In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  Newell  farm, 
and  found  a  gathering  which  at  first  sight  seemed  like  a 
county  fair.  In  the  midst  was  a  tent,  and  a  crowd  was 
pressing  for  admission.  Entering,  we  saw  a  large  pit  or 
grave,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  perhaps  five  feet  below 
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th^  stirface,  an  enormous  figure,  apparently  of  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone.  It  was  a  stone  giant,  with  massive 
features,  the  whole  body  nude,  the  limbs  contracted  as 
if  in  agony.  It  had  a  color  as  if  it  had  lain  long  in  the 
earth,  and  over  its  surface  were  minute  punctures,  like 
pores.  An  especial  appearance  of  great  age  was  given 
it  by  deep  grooves  and  channels  in  its  under  side,  ap- 
parently worn  by  the  water  which  flowed  in  streams 
through  the  earth  and  along  the  rock  on  which  the  figure 
rested.  Lying  in  its  grave,  with  the  snbdued  light  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  falling  upon  it,  and  with  the  limbs 
contorted  as  if  in  a  death  struggle,  it  produced  a  most 
weird  effect.  An  air  of  great  solemnity  pervaded  the 
place.    Visitors  hardly  spoke  above  a  whisper. 

Coming  out,  I  asked  some  questions,  and  was  told  that 
the  farmer  who  lived  there  had  discovered  the  figure 
when  digging  a  well.  Being  asked  my  opinion,  my  an- 
swer was  that  the  whole  matter  was  undoubtedly  a  hoax ; 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  dig  a 
well  in  the  spot  where  the  figure  was  found ;  that  it  was 
convenient  neither  to  the  house  nor  to  the  bam;  that 
there  .was  already  a  good  spring  and  a  stream  of  water 
running  conveniently  to  both ;  that,  as  to  the  figure  itself, 
it  certainly  could  not  have  been  carved  by  any  prehistoric 
race,  since  no  part  of  it  showed  the  characteristics  of  any 
such  early  work;  that,  rude  as  it  was,  it  betrayed  the 
qualities  of  a  modem  performance  of  a  low  order. 

Nor  could  it  be  a  fossilized  human  being ;  in  this  all 
scientific  observers  of  any  note  agreed.  There  was  ample 
evidence,  to  one  who  had  seen  much  sculpture,  that  it 
WBS  carved,  and  that  the  man  who  carved  it,  though  by 
no  means  possessed  of  genius  or  talent,  had  seen  casts, 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  noted  sculptures!  The 
ftgtrre,  in  size,  in  massiveness,  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
li^bs,  and  in  its  roughened  surface,  vaguely  reminded 
oSafe'of  Michelangelo 's  *  *  Night  and  Morning. ' '  Of  course, 
the  difference  between  this  crude  figure  and  those  great 
Medicean  statues  ^as  infinite;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  the  man  who  had  carved  thiB  figure  must  have  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  those. 

It  was  also  clear  that  the  figure  was  neither  intended  to 
be  considered  as  an  idol  nor  as  a  monumental  statue. 
There  was  no  pedestal  of  any  sort  on  which  it  could  9tand, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  limbs  and  their  contortions 
were  not  such  as  any  sculptor  would  dream  of  in  a  figure 
to  be  set  up  for  adoration.  That  it  was  intended  to  be 
taken  as  a  fossilized  giant  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  as  nearly  like  a  human  being  as  the  limited 
powers  of  the  stone-carver  permitted,  and  that  it  was 
covered  with  minute  imitations  of  pores. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  scientific  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  the  work  was  very  generally  accepted 
as  a  petrified  human  being  of  colossal  size,  and  became 
known  as  **the  CardiflF  Giant. '^ 

One  thing  seemed  to  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  its 
antiquity,  and  I  felt  bound  to  confess,  to  those  who  asked 
my  opinion,  that  it  puzzled  me.  This  was  the  fact  that 
the  surface  water  flowing  beneath  it  in  its  grave  seemed 
to  have  deeply  grooved  and  channeled  it  on  the  under 
side.  Now  the  Onondaga  gray  limestone  is  hard  and 
substantial,  and  on  that  very  account  used  in  the  locks 
upon  the  canals :  for  the  running  of  surface  water  to  wear 
such  channels  in  it  would  require  centuries. 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  figure  was  a  hoax  various 
arguments  were  used.  It  was  insisted,  first,  that  the 
farmer  had  not  the  ability  to  devise  such  a  fraud;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  not  the  means  to  execute  it ;  third,  that 
his  family  had  lived  there  steadily  for  many  years,  and 
were  ready  to  declare  under  oath  that  they  had  never 
seen  it,  and  had  known  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally discovered;  fourth,  that  the  neighbors  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  it ;  fifth,  that  it  was  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  mass  of  stone  could  have  been  brought 
and  buried  in  the  place  without  some  one  finding  it  out; 
sixth,  that  the  grooves  and  channels  worn  in  it  by  the 
surface  water  proved  its  vast  anti^iuity. 
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To  these  considerations  others  were  soon  added.  Es- 
pecially interesting  was  it  to  observe  the  evolution  of 
myth  and  legend.  Within  a  week  after  the  discovery, 
full-blown  statements  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the 
neighboring  Indians  had  abundant  traditions  of  giants 
who  formerly  roamed  over  the  hills  of  Onondaga;  and, 
finally,  the  circumstantial  story  was  evolved  that  an 
Onondaga  squaw  had  declared,  **in  an  impressive  man- 
ner,'^ that  the  statue  *'is  undoubtedly  the  petrified  body 
of  a  gigantic  Indian  prophet  who  flourished  many  cen- 
turies ago  and  foretold  the  coming  of  the  palefaces,  and 
who,  just  before  his  own  death,  said  to  those  about  him 
that  their  descendants  would  see  him  again.  * '  *  To  this 
were  added  the  reflections  of  many  good  people  who 
found  it  an  edifying  confirmation  of  the  biblical  text, 
** There  were  giants  in  those  days.''  There  was,  indeed, 
an  undercurrent  of  skepticism  among  the  harder  heads 
in  the  valley,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  region 
at  large  was  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
the  object  was  a  fossilized  human  being— a  giant  of 
** those  days."  Such  was  the  rush  to  see  the  figure  that 
the  admission  receipts  were  very  large ;  it  was  even  stated 
that  they  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  upon  three  millions 
of  dollars,  and  soon  came  active  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region  who  proposed  to  purchase  the  figure  and  ex- 
hibit it  through  the  country.  A  leading  spirit  in  this 
'* syndicate"  deserves  mention.  He  was  a  horse-dealer 
in  a  large  way  and  banker  in  a  small  way  from  a  village 
in  the  next  county,— a  man  keen  and  shrewd,  but  merci- 
ful and  kindly,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  from  abject 
poverty,  and  whose  fundamental  principle,  as  he  asserted 
it,  was  **Do  unto  others  as  they  would  like  to  do  unto 
you,  and— do  it  fust."^  A  joint-stock  concern  was 
formed  with  a  considerable  capital,  and  an  eminent  show- 
man, '* Colonel"  Wood,  employed  to  exploit  the  wonder, 

»  See  "The  Cardiff  Giant  Humbug,"  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1870,  p.  13. 

<  For  a  picture,  both  amusing  and  pathetic,  of  the  doings  of  this  man,  and 
also  of  life  in  the  central  New  York  villages,  see  "  David  Harum,^'  a  novel  by 
E.  N.  Westcott,  New  York,  1898. 
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A  week  after  my  first  visit  I  again  went  to  the  place,  by 
invitation.  In  the  crowd  on  that  day  were  many  men  of 
light  and  leading  from  neighboring  towns,— among  them 
some  who  made  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge.  The 
figure,  lying  in  its  grave,  deeply  impressed  all ;  and  as  a 
party  of  us  came  away,  a  very  excellent  doctor  of  divinity, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Syracuse,  said 
very  impressively,  **Is  it  not  strange  that  any  human 
being,  after  seeing  this  wonderfully  preserved  figure, 
can  deny  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  refuse  to  believe, 
what  is  so  evidently  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  a  fossilized 
human  being,  perhaps  one  of  the  giants  mentioned  in 
Scripture?" 

Another  visitor,  a  bright-looking  lady,  was  heard  to 
declare,  '^Nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  make  me  believe 
that  he  was  not  once  a  living  being.  Why,  you  can  see  the 
veins  in  his  legs. ' '  * 

Another  prominent  clergyman  declared  with  ex  ca- 
thedra emphasis:  **This  is  not  a  thing  contrived  of  man, 
but  is  the  face  of  one  who  lived  on  the  earth,  the  verv 
image  and  child  of  God. ' '  *  And  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
most  important  daily  papers  of  the  region  dwelt  on  the 
*' majestic  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  figure,*'  and 
added,  **It  is  not  unsafe  to  affirm  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  who  have  seen  this  wonder 
have  become  immediately  and  instantly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  object  not 
made  by  mortal  hands.  ...  No  piece  of  sculpture  ever 
produced  the  awe  inspired  by  this  blackened  form.  .  .  . 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  living  sculptor  can  be  pro- 
duced who  will  say  that  the  figure  was  conceived  and 
executed  by  any  human  being. ' '  * 

The  current  of  belief  ran  more  and  more  strongly,  and 
soon  embraced  a  large  number  of  really  thoughtful  peo- 
ple.   A  week  or  two  after  my  first  visit  came  a  deputa- 

1  See  Letter  of  Hon.  Gralusha  Parsons  ia  the  Port  Bodge  Pamphlet. 
*  See  Mr.  Stoekbridge's  article  in  the  "  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  June, 
1878. 
»  See  '*The  American  Goliatli,"  Syracuse,  1869,  p.  16. 
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tioB  of  regents  of  the  State  University  from  Albany,  in- 
cluding especially  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  secretary,  a  man 
of  large  educational  experience,  and  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  scientific  world  than  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  State 
geologist,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  American  paleon* 
tologist  of  that  period. 

On  their  arrival  at  Syracuse  in  the  evening,  I  met 
them  at  their  hotel  and  discussed  with  them  the  subject 
which  so  interested  us  all,  urging  them  especially  to  be 
cautious,  and  stating  tiiat  a  mistake  might  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  regents,  and  to  the 
proper  standing  of  scientific  men  and  methods  in  the 
State ;  that  if  the  matter  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fraud, 
and  such  eminent  authorities  should  be  found  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  it,  there  would  be  a  guffaw 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  at  the  expense 
of  the  men  intrusted  by  the  State  with  its  scientific  and 
educational  interests.  To  this  the  gentlemen  assented, 
and  next  day  they  went  to  Cardiff.  They  came ;  they  saw ; 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  being  conquered.  Luckily 
they  did  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  idea  that  the  statue 
was  a  petrifaction,  but  Professor  Hall  was  induced  to 
say:  **To  all  appearance,  the  statue  lay  upon  the  gravel 
when  the  deposition  of  the  fine  silt  or  soil  began,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  the  forests  have  grown  for  succeed- 
ing generations.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and,  although  not 
dating  back  to  the  stone  age,  is,  nevertheless,  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  archaeologists. ^'^ 

At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  ever  been  more  discour- 
aged as  regards  the  possibility  of  making  right  reason 
prevail  among  men. 

As  a  refrain  to  every  argument  there  seemed  to  go 
jeering  and  sneering  through  my  brain  Schiller's  famous 
line: 

"  AgftiAst  stupidity  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  valn."^ 

^  See  his  letter  of  October  23,  1869,  in  the  Syracuse  papers. 
2  **Mit  der  Dninmheit  k^mpfen  Gdtter  selbst  vergebens.''    JuiMjfrau  von 
Orleatutj  Act  III,  scene  6. 
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There  seemed  no  possibility  even  of  suspending  the 
judgment  of  the  great  majority  who  saw  the  statne.  As 
a  rule,  they  insisted  on  believing  it  a  '* petrified  giant," 
and  those  who  did  not  dwelt  on  its  perfections  as  an 
ancient  statue.  They  saw  in  it  a  whole  catalogue  of  fine 
qualities ;  and.  one  writer  went  into  such  extreme  ecstatics 
that  he  suddenly  realized  the  fact,  and  ended  by  saying, 
**but  this  is  rather  too  high-flown,  so  I  had  better  con- 
clude." As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  was  wretchedly 
defective  in  proportion  and  features;  in  every  charac- 
teristic of  sculpture  it  showed  itself  the  work  simply  of 
an  inferior  stone-carver. 

Dr.  Boynton,  a  local  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  gave 
it  the  highest  praise  as  a  work  of  art,  and  attributed  it 
to  early  Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  come  into  that  re- 
gion about  two  hundred  years  before.  Another  gentle- 
man, who  united  the  character  of  a  deservedly  beloved 
pastor  and  an  inspiring  popular  lecturer  on  various 
scientific  topics,  developed  this  Boynton  theory.  He  at- 
tributed the  statue  to  **a  trained  sculptor  .  .  .  who  had 
noble  original  powers;  for  none  but  such  could  have 
formed  and  wrought  out  the  conception  of  that  stately 
head,  with  its  calm  smile  so  full  of  mingled  sweetness 
and  strength."  This  writer  then  ventured  the  query, 
**Was  it  not,  as  Dr.  Boynton  suggests,  some  one  from 
that  French  colony,  .  .  .  some  one  with  a  righteous 
soul  sighing  over  the  lost  civilization  of  Europe,  wearj' 
of  swamp  and  forest  and  fort,  who,  finding  this  block 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  solaced  the  weary  days  of 
exile  with  pouring  out  his  thought  upon  the  stonet"* 
Although  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  the 'State  had 
utterly  refused  to  pronounce  the  figure  anything  beyond 
a  poor  piece  of  carving,  these  strains  of  admiration  and 
adoration  continued 

There  was  evidently  a  **  joy  in  believing"  in  the  marvel, 
and  this  was  increased  by  the  peculiarly  American  su- 
perstition that  the  correctness  of  a  belief  is  decided  by 

1  See  the  Syracuse  daily  papers  as  above. 
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the  number  of  people  who  can  be  induced  to  adopt  it— 
that  truth  is  a  matter  of  majorities.  The  current  of  cre- 
dulity seemed  irresistible. 

Shortly  afterward  the  statue  was  raised  from  its  grave, 
taken  to  Syracuse  and  to  various  other  cities,  especially 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  each  place  exhibited  as 
a  show. 

As  already  stated,  there  was  but  one  thing  in  the  figure, 
as  I  had  seen  it,  which  puzzled  me,  and  that  was  the 
grooving  of  the  under  side,  apparently  by  currents  of 
water,  which,  as  the  statue  appeared  to  be  of  our  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  would  require  very  many  years. 
But  one  day  one  of  the  cool-headed  skeptics  of  the  val- 
ley, an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  came  to.  me,  and  with 
an  air  of  great  solemnity  took  from  his  pocket  an  ob- 
ject which  he  carefully  unrolled  from  its  wrappings,  and 
said,  **  There  is  a  piece  of  the  giant.  Careful  guard  has 
been  kept  from  the  first  in  order  to  prevent  people  touch- 
ing it ;  but  I  have  managed  to  get  a  piece  of  it,  and  here 
it  is.*'  I  took  it  in  my  hand,  and  the  matter  was  made 
clear  in  an  instant.  The  stone  was  not  our  hard  Onon- 
daga gray  limestone,  but  soft,  easily  marked  with  the 
finger-nail,  and^  on  testing  it  with  an  acid,  I  found  it, 
not  hard  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  soft,  friable  sulphate 
of  lime— a  form  of  gypsum,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

A  healthful  skepticism  now  began  to  assert  its  rights. 
Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  appeared  upon  the  scene.  For- 
tunately, he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  paleontologists,  but,  unlike  most  who  had  given  an 
opinion,  he  really  knew  something  of  sculpture,  for  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  best  galleries  of  the  Old 
World.  He  examined  the  statue  and  said,  *  *  It  is  of  very 
recent  origin,'  and  a  most  decided  humbug.  .  .  .  Very 
short  exposure  of  the  statue  would  suffice  to  obliterate 
all  trace  of  tool-marks,  and  also  to  roughen  the  polished 
surfaces,  but  these  are  still  quite  perfect,  and  hence  the 
giant  must  have  been  very  recently  buried.  ...  I  am 
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surprised  that  any  scientific  observers  should  not  have 
at  once  detecte<^  the  unmistakable  evidence  against  its 
antiquity."  * 

Various  suspicious  circumstances  presently  became 
known.  It  was  found  that  Farmer  Newell  had  just  re- 
mitted to  a  man  named  Hull,  at  some  place  in  the  West, 
several  thousand  dollars,  the  result  of  admission  fees  to 
the  booth  containing  the  figure,  and  that  nothing  had 
come  in  return.  Thinking  men  in  the  neighborhood  rea- 
soned  that  as  Newell  had  never  been  in  condition  to  owe 
any  human  being  such  an  amount  of  money,  and  had  re- 
ceived nothing  in  return  for  it,  his  correspondent  had, 
not  unlikely,  something  to  do  with  the  statue. 

These  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  The  neighbor- 
ing farmers,  who,  in  their  quiet  way,  kept  their  eyes 
open,  noted  a  tall,  lank  individual  who  frequently  visited 
the  place  and  seemed  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
Farmer  Newell.  Soon  it  was  learned  that  this  stranger 
was  the  man  Hull,— Newell's  brother-in-law,— the  same 
to  whom  the  latter  had  made  the  large  remittance  of  ad- 
mission money.  One  day,  two  or  three  farmers  from  a 
distance,  visiting  the  place  for  the  first  time  and  seeing 
Hull,  said,  **Why,  that  is  the  man  who  brought  the  big 
box  down  the  valley. ' '  On  being  asked  what  they  meant, 
they  said  that,  being  one  evening  in  a  tavern  on  the  valley 
turnpike  some  miles  south  of  Cardiff,  they  had  noticed 
under  the  tavern  shed  a  wagon  bearing  an  enormous  box ; 
and  when  they  met  Hull  in  the  bar-room  and  asked  about 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  some  tobacco-cutting  machinery 
which  he  was  bringing  to  Syracuse.  Other  farmers,  who 
had  seen  the  box  and  talked  with  Hull  at  different  places 
on  the  road  between  Binghamton  and  Cardiff,  made  simi- 
lar statements.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  no  such  box 
had  passed  the  toll-gates  between  Cardiff  'and  Syracuse, 
and  proofs  of  the  swindle  began  to  mature. 

But  skepticism  was  not  well  received.    Vested  interests 

1  See  Professor  Marsh's  letter  in  the  "  Syriiciifle  Daily  Journal," 

November  30,  1869. 
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had  accrued,  a  considerable  number  of  people,  most  of 
them  very  good  people,  had  taken  stock  in  the  new  en- 
terprise, and  anything  which  discredited  it  was  unwel- 
come to  them. 

It  was  not  at  all  that  these  excellent  people  wished  to 
countenance  an  imposture,  but  it  had  become  so  entwined 
with  their  beliefs  and  their  interests  that  at  last  they 
came  to  abhor  any  doubts  regarding  it.  A  pamphlet, 
**The  American  Goliatli,"  was  now  issued  in  behalf  of  the 
wonder.  On  its  title-page  it  claimed  to  give  the  **  His- 
tory of  the  Discovery,  and  the  Opinions  of  Scientific  Men 
thereon."  The  tone  of  the  book  was  moderate,  but  its 
tendency  was  evident.  Only  letters  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles exciting  curiosity  or  favoring  the  genuineness  of 
the  statue  were  admitted;  adverse  testimony,  like  that 
of  Professor  Marsh,  was  carefully  excluded. 

Before  long  the  matter  entered  into  a  comical  phase. 
Bamum,  King  of  Showmen,  attempted  to  purchase  the 
** giant,"  but  in  vain.  He  then  had  a  copy  made  so  nearly 
resembling  the  original  that  no  one,  save,  possibly,  an 
expert,  could  distinguish  between  them.  This  new  statue 
was  also  exhibited  as  **the  Cardiff  Giant, "  and  thencefor- 
ward the  credit  of  the  discovery  waned. 

The  catastrophe  now  approached  rapidly,  and  soon 
aifedavits  from  men  of  high  character  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois established  the  fact  that  the  figure  was  made  at  Fort 
Dodge,  in  Iowa,  of  k  great  block  of  gypsum  there  found ; 
that  this  bloc*k  was  transported  by  land  to  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Boone,  which  was  about  forty-five  miles 
distant;  that  on  the  way  the  wagon  conveying  it  broke 
down,  and  that  as  no  other  could  be  found  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  whole  weight,  a  portion  of  the  block  was  cut 
off;  that,  thus  diminished,  it  was  taken  to  Chicago,  where 
a  German  stone-carver  gave  it  final  shape;  that,  as  it 
had  been  shortened,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  up  the  lower 
limbs,  thus  giving  it  a  strikingly  contracted  and  agonized 
appearance ;  that  the  under  side  of  the  figure  was  grooved 
and  channeled  in  order  that  it  should  appear  to   be 
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wasted  by  age ;  that  it  was  then  dotted  or  pitted  over  with 
minute  pores  by  means  of  a  leaden  mallet  faced  with 
steel  needles ;  that  it  was  stained  with  some  preparation 
which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  great  age;  that  it  was 
then  shipped  to  a  place  near  Binghamton^  New  York,  and 
finally  brought  to  Cardiff  and  there  buried.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  that  Hull,  in  order  to  secure  his  brother-in- 
law,  Farmer  Newell,  as  his  confederate  in  burying  the 
statue,  had  sworn  him  to  secrecy ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
family  might  testify  that  they  had  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  the  statue  until  it  had  been  unearthed,  he 
had  sent  them  away  on  a  little  excursion  covering  the 
time  when  it  was  brought  and  buried.  All  these  facts 
were  established  by  affidavits  from  men  of  high  character 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  various 
Onondaga  farmers  and  men  of  business,  and,  finally,  by 
the  admissions  and  even  boasts  of  Hull  himself. 

Against  this  tide  of  truth  the  good  people  who  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  statue— those  who  had  vested 
interests  in  it,  and  those  who  had  rashly  given  solemn 
opinions  in  favor  of  it— struggled  for  a  time  desperately. 
A  writer  in  the  * '  Syracuse  Journal ' '  expressed  a  sort  of 
regretful  wonder  and  shame  that  ^Hhe  public  are  asked 
to  overtiirow  the  sworn  testimony  of  sustained  witnesses 
corroborated  by  the  highest  scientific  authority ''—the 
only  sworn  witness  being  Farmer  Newell,  whose  testi- 
mony was  not  at  all  conclusive,  and  the  highest  scientific 
authority  being  an  eminent  local  dentist  who,  early  in 
his  life,  had  given  popular  chemical  lectures,  and  who  had 
now  invested  money  in  the  enterprise. 

The  same  writer  referred  also  with  awe  to  **  the  men 
of  sense,  property,  and  character  who  own  the  giant  and 
receive  whatever  revenue  arises  from  its  exhibition"; 
and  the  argument  culminated  in  the  oracular  declaration 
that  *  *  the  operations  of  water  as  testified  and  interpreted 
.by  science  cannot  create  falsehood. ' '  * 

1  See  letter  of  " X "  in  the  "Syracuse  Journal,"  republiBhed  in 
the  Fort  Dodge  Pamphlet,  pp.  15  and  16. 
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But  all  this  pathetic  eloquence  was  in  vain.  Hull,  the 
inventor  of  the  statue,  having  realized  more  money  from 
it  than  he  expected,  and  being  sharp  enough  to  see  that 
its  day  was  done,  was  evidently  bursting  with  the  desire 
to  avert  scorn  from  himself  by  bringing  the  laugh  upon 
others,  and  especially  upon  certain  clergymen,  whom,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  he  greatly  disliked.  He  now  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  thing  was  a  swindle,  and  gave 
details  of  the  way  in  which  he  came  to  embark  in  it. 
He  avowed  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  Methodist  revivalist  in  Iowa;  that,  being 
himself  a  skeptic  in  religious  matters,  he  had  flung  at 
his  antagonist  'Hhose  remarkable  stories  in  the  Bible 
about  giants ' ' ;  that,  observing  how  readily  the  revivalist 
and  those  with  him  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  giants, 
it  then  and  there  occurred  to  him  that,  since  so  many 
people  found  pleasure  in  believing  such  things,  he  would 
have  a  statue  carved  out  of  stone  which  he  had  found 
in  Iowa  and  pass  it  off  on  them  as  a  petrified  giant.  In 
a  later  conversation  he  said  that  one  thing  which  decided 
him  was  that  the  stone  had  in  it  dark-colored  bluish 
streaks  which  resembled  in  appearance  the  veins  of  the 
human  body.  The  evolution  of  the  whole  affair  thus  be- 
came clear,  simple,  and  natural. 

Up  to  this  time,  Huirs  remarkable  cunning  had  never 
availed  him  much.  He  had  made  various  petty  inven- 
tions, but  had  realized  very  little  from  them;  he  had 
then  made  some  combinations  as  regarded  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  referring  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco, and  these  had  only  brought  him  into  trouble  with 
the  courts;  but  now,  when  the  boundless  resources  of 
human  credulity  were  suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  the 
revivalist,  he  determined  to  exploit  them.  This  evolution 
of  his  ideas  strikingly  resembles  that  through  which  the 
mind  of  a  worthless,  shiftless,  tricky  creature  in  western 
New  York— Joseph  Smith— must  have  passed  forty  years 
before,  when  he  dug  up  **the  golden  plates^'  of  the  ''Book 
of  Mormon,"  and  found  plenty  of  excellent  people  who 
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rejoiced  in  believing  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding's  bibli- 
cal novel  was  a  new  revelation  from  the  Almighty. 

The  whole  matter  was  thus  fully  laid  open,  and  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  thenceforward  no 
human  being  would  insist  that  the  stone  figure  was  any- 
thing but  a  swindling  hoax. 

Not  so.  In  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  was  a  solemn,  quiet,  semi- 
jocose,  semi-melancholic  resident  graduate— Alexander 
McWhorter.  I  knew  him  well.  He  had  embarked  in  va- 
rious matters  which  had  not  turned  out  satisfaetorilv. 
Hot  water,  ecclesiastical  and  social,  seemed  his  favorite 
element.^  He  was  generally  believed  to  secure  most  of 
his  sleep  during  the  day,  and  to  do  most  of  his  work 
during  the  night;  a  favorite  object  of  his  study  being 
Hebrew.  Various  strange  things  had  appeared  from  his 
pen,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  little  book  entitled,  ''Tab- 
veh  Christ,"  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
that  .the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  entangled 
in  the  consonants  out  of  which  former  scholars  made  the 
word  '* Jehovah,"  and  more  recent  scholars  '*Yahveh"; 
that  this  word,  in  fact,  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.* 

He  now  brought  his  intellect  to  bear  upon  '*the  Cardiff 
Giant,"  and  soon  produced  an  amazing  theory,  develop- 
ing it  at  length  in  a  careful  article.^ 

This  theory  was  simply  that  the  figure  discovered  at 
Cardiff  was  a  Phenician  idol;  and  Mr.  McWhorter  pub- 
lished, as  the  climax  to  all  his  proofs,  the  facsimile  and 
translation  of  an  inscription  which  he  had  discovered 
upon  the  figure— a  '* Phenician  inscription,"  which  he 
thought  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person 
open  to  conviction. 

1  The  main  evidence  of  thift  \h  to  be  found  in  **  Truth  Stranger  Than  Ac- 
tion :  A  Narrative  of  Recent  Tran«aetion8  involvinjc  Inquiries  in  Regard  to 
the  PrinoipleR  of  Honor^  Truth,  and  Jnstioe/ which  Obtains  in  a  Distxnguished 
Americai^  University,"  by  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  New  York,  1850. 

*  See  **  Yah  veh  Christ,  or  the  Memorial  Name,"  by  A.  McWhorter,  Boston, 
1857. 

3  See  McWhorter,  "Tammuz  and  the  Mound-builders,"  in  the  ^'Galaxv,** 
July,  1872. 
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That  the  whole  thing  had  been  confessed  a  swindle  b; 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  with  full  details  as  to  its  origin  and 
development,  seemed  to  him  not  worthy  of  the  slightest 
mention.  Regardless  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  he 
showed  a  pathetic  devotion  to  his  theory,  and  allowed 
his  imagination  the  fullest  play.  He  found,  first  of  all, 
an  inscription  of  thirteen  letters,  "introduced  by  a  large 
cross  or  star— the  Assyrian  index  of  the  Deity."  Before 
the;  last  word  of  the  inscription  he  found  carved  **a 
flower  which  he  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  particular 
deity  Tammuz,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  inscription  a  ser- 
pent monogram  and  symbol  of  Baal. ' ' 

This  inscription  he  assumed  as  an  evident  fact,  though 
no  other  human  being  had  ever  been  able  to  see  it.  Even 
Professor  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  was  unable  to  find  it. 
Dr.  White  was  certainly  not  inclined  to  superficiality  or 
skepticism.  With  **  achromatic  glasses  which  magnifi/ed 
forty-five  diameters"  he  examined  the  "pinholes"  which 
covered  the  figure,  and  declared  that  *  *  the  beautiful  finish 
of  every  pore  or  pinhole  appeared  to  me  strongly  opposed 
to.  the  idea  that  the  statue  was  of  modern  workmanship. ' ' 
He  also  thought  he  saw  the  markings  which  Mr.  McWhor- 
ter  conjectured  might  be  an  inscription,  and  said  in  a 
lettet,  "though  I  saw  no  recent  tool-marks,  I  saw  evir 
dences  of  design  in.  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
markings,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  inscription.'* 
And,  finally,  having  made  these  concessions,  he  ends  his 
long.letter  with  the  very  guarded  statement  that,  "though 
not  fully  decided,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that' the  Onon- 
daga statue  is  of  wcient  origin. "  * 

But  this  mild  statement  did  not  daunt  Mr.  McWhorter. 
Having  calmly  pronounced  Dr.  White  "in  error, '•'  he  pro- 
ceeded with  sublime  disregard  of  every  other  human  be- 
ing.* He  found  that  the  statue  "belongs  to  the  Winged 
o-r '^cherubim'  type";  that  "down  the. left  side  of  the  flg^ 
ure  are  seen  the  outlines  of  folded  wings— even  the  sepa^ 

^  The  italios  are  as  in  the  original. 
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rate  feathers  being  clearly  distinguishable";  that  **the 
left  side  of  the  head  is  inexpressibly  noble  and  majestic," 
and  *' conforms  remarkably  to  the  type  of  the  head  of 
the  mound-builders";  that  "the  left  arm  terminates  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  huge  extended  lion's  paw";  that 
*'the  dual  idea  expressed  in  the  head  is  carried  out  in 
the  figure";  that  **in  the  wonderfully  artistic  mouth  of 
the  divine  side  we  find  a  suggestion  of  that  of  the  Greek 
Apollo."  Mr.  McWhorter  also  found  other  things  that 
no  other  human  being  was  ever  able  to  discern,  and 
among  them  **a  crescent-shaped  wound  upon  the  left 
side,"  ''traces  of  ancient  coloring"  in  all  parts  of  the 
statue,  and  evidences  that  the  minute  pores  .were  made 
by  ** borers."  He  lays  great  stress  on  an  "ancient 
medal"  found  in  Onondaga,  which  he  thinks  belongs  "to 
the  era  of  the  mound-builders,"  and  on  which  he  finds 
a  "circle  inclosing  an  equilateral  cross,  both  cross  and 
circle,  like  the  wheel  of  Ezekiel,  being  full  of  small  circles 
or  eyes."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  "ancient  medal"  was 
an  English  penny,  which  a  street  gamin  of  Syracuse  said 
that  he  had  found  near  the  statue,  and:  the  "equilateral 
cross ' '  was  simply,  the  usual  cross  of  St.  George.  Mr. 
McWhorter  thinks  the  circle  inclosing  the  cross  denotes 
the  "world  soul,"  and  in  a  dissertation  of  about  twenty 
pages  he  discourses  upon  "Baal,"  "Tammuz,"  "King 
Hiram  of  Tyre,"  the  "ships  of  Tarjshish,"  the  "Eluli," 
and  "Atlas,"  with  plentiful  arguments  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  and  among  them  Sanchoniathon, 
Ezekiel,  Plato,  Dr.  Dollinger,  Isaiah,  Melanchthon,  Le- 
normant,  Humboldt,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Don  Do- 
mingo Juarros,— finally  satisfying  himself  that  the  statue 
was  "brought  over  by  a  colony  of  Phenicians,"  possibly 
several  hundred  years  before  Christ.* 

With  the  modesty  of  a  tme  scholar  he  says,  *  *  Whether 
the  final  battle  at  Onondaga  .  .  .  occurred  before  or 
after  this  event  we  cannot  tell " ;  but,  resuming  confidence, 
he  says,  "we  only  know  that  at  some  distant  period  the 

1  See  the  *' Galaxy"  article,  as  above,  pasaim. 
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great  statue,  brought  in  a  'ship  of  Tarshish'  across  the 
sea  of  Atl,  was  lightly  covered  with  twigs  and  flowers, 
and  these  with  gravel."  The  deliberations  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  over  **Bill  Stubbs,  His  Mark"  pale  before 
this;  and  Dickens  in  his  most  expansive  moods  never 
conceived  anything  more  funny  than  the  long,  solemn 
discussion  between  the  erratic  Hebrew  scholar  and  the 
eminent  medical  professor  at  New  Haven  over  the 
*  Spores"  of  the  statue,  which  one  of  them  thought  *Hhe 
work  of  minute  animals, ' '  which  the  other  thought  *  *  elab- 
orate Phenician  workmanship,"  which  both  thought  ex- 
quisite, and  which  the  maker  of  the  statue  had  already 
confessed  that  he  had  made  by  rudely  striking  the  statue 
with  a  mallet  faced  with  needles. 

Mr.  McWhorter's  new  theory  made  no  great  stir  in 
the  United  States,  though  some,  doubtless,  took  comfort 
in  it;  but  it  found  one  very  eminent  convert  across  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  place  where  we  might  least  have  expected 
him.  Some  ten  years  after  the  events  above  sketched, 
while  residing  at  Berlin  as  minister  of  the  United  States, 
I  one  day  received  from  an  American  student  at  the 
University  of  Halle  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  eminent  Dr. 
Schlottmann,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  the  theological 
school  of  that  university,— the  successor  of  Gesenius  in 
that  branch  of  in8truction,~to  write  me  for  information 
regarding  the  Phenician  statue  described  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  McWhorter. 

In  reply,  I  detailed  to  him  the  main  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  as  it  has  been  given  in  this  chapter, 
adding,  as  against  the  Phenician  theory,  that  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  Phenician  remains  had  ever  been  found 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  they 
had  been  found,  this  remote  valley,  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  barred  from  the  coast  by  mountain-ranges, 
forests,  and  savage  tribes,  could  never  have  been  the 
place  chosen  by  Phenician  navigators  for  such  a  deposit; 
that  the  figure  itself  was  clearly  not  a. work  of  early  art, 
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but  a  crude  development  by  an  uncultured  stone-cutter 
out  of  his  remembrance  of  things  in  riiodem.  sculpture ; 
and  that  the  inscription  was  purely  the  creation  of  Mr- 
McWhorter's  imagination. 

In  his  acknowledgment)  my  correspondent  said  that  I 
had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  that  the  giamt 
was  a  swindle;  but  that  he  had  communicated  my  letter 
to  the  eminent  Dr.  Schlettmann,  that  the  latter  avowed 
that  I  had  not  convinced  him,  and  that  he  still  believed 
the  Cardiff  figure  to  be  a  Phenician  statue  bearing  a  most 
important  inscription. 

One  man  emerged  from  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly  supremely  happy:  this  was  Hull,  the  in* 
ventor  of  the  *  *  giant. ' '  He  had  at  last  nmde  some  money, 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  **  smartness, "  and,  what 
probably  pleased  him  best  of  all,  had  revenged  himself 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turk  of  Ackley,  Iowa,  who  by  lung- 
power  had  worsted  him  in  the  argument  as  to  the  giants 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

So  elate  was  he  that  he  shortly  set  about  devising 
another  *' petrified  man*'  which  would  defy  the  world. 
It  was  of  clay  baked  in  a  furnace,  contained  human 
bohes,  and  was  provided  with  **a  tail  and  legs  of  the  ape 
type";  and  this  he  caused  to  be  buried  and  discovered 
in  Colorado.  This  time  he  claimed  to  have  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  former  foes— the  great  Bamum;  and  all' went 
well  until  his  old  enemy,  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale,  ap* 
peared  and  blasted  the  whole  enterprise  by  a  few  minutes 
of  scientific  observation  and  common-sense  discourse. 

Others  tried  to  imitate  Hull,  and  in  1876  one— William 
Ruddock  of  Thornton,  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan -->mdnu- 
factured  a  small  effigy  in  cement,  and  in  due  time  brmight 
about  the  discovery  of  it.  But,  though  several  couiitry 
clergymen  used  it  to  strengthen  their  arguments  as  to  the 
literal,  prosaic  correctness  of  Genesis,  it  proved  a  failure. 
Finally,  in  1889,  twenty  years  after  '*the  Cardiff  Giant'* 
was  devised,  a  *  *  petrified  man ' '  was  found  near  Bathurst 
in  Australia,  brouglit  to  Sydney,  and  exhibited.    Phe  re- 
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suit  was,  in  some  measure,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  fraud.  Excellent  people  found  comfort  in 
believing,  and  sundry  pseudo-scientific  men  of  a  cheap 
sort  thought  it  best  to  pander  to  this  sentiment;  but  a 
well-trained  geologist  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
popular  theory,  and  finally  the  police  finished  the  matter 
by  securing  evidences  of  fraud.* 

To  close  these  annals,  I  may  add  that  recently  the  in- 
ventor of  **the  Cardiff  Giant,"  Hull,  being  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  apparently  in  his  last  illness,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  glory  in  history  which  comes  from  suc- 
oessful  achievement,  again  gave  to  the  press  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  part  in  the  affair,  confirming  what  he  had 
previously  stated,  showing  how  he  planned  it,. executed  it, 
and  realized  a  goodly  sum  for  it;  how  Barnum  wished 
to  purchase  it  from  him;  and  how,  above  all,  he  had  his 
joke  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  though  they  had  man- 
agcjd  to  overcome  him  in  argument^  had  finally  been  ren- 
dered ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  country.^ 

^  F^r  th©  Ruddock  ffiseovery  siee  l>r.  CK  A.  Stodkwelf  in  the  "Popular 
Science  Monthly ''  for  June,  1878.  For  the  Australian  frond  see  the  London 
"  Times  **  of  Aii^st  2,  1889. 

¥  For  Hull's  '* Final  Statement^  see  the  '^Ithaca  Daily  Journal/'  Januarrj 
4,  1898. 
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CHAPTER    LVII 

PLANS  AND  PROJECTS,  EXECUTED  AND  UNEXECUTED— 

1838-1905 

A  MONG  those  who  especially  attracted  my  youthful  ad- 
jlJl  miration  were  authors,  whether  of  books  or  of 
articles  in  the  magazines.  When  one  of  these  personages 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  he  seemed  of  far  greater  stature 
than  the  men  about  him.  This  feeling  was  especially 
developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  household,  where 
scholars  and  writers  were  held  in  especial  reverence,  and 
was  afterward  increased  by  my  studies.  This  led  me  at 
Yale  to  take,  at  first,  much  interest  in  general  literature, 
and,  as  a  result,  I  had  some  youthful  successes  as  a  writer 
of  essays  and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *  *  Yale  Literary 
Magazine ' ' ;  but  although  it  was  an  era  of  great  writers, 
—the  culmination  of  the  Victorian  epoch,— my  love  for 
literature  as  literature  gradually  diminished,  and  in  place 
of  it  came  in  my  young  manhood  a  love  of  historical  and 
other  studies  to  which  literature  was,  to  my  mind,  merely 
subsidiary.  With  this,  no  doubt,  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere  of  Yale  had  much  to  do.  There  was  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  at  that  time,  a  great  difference  as  regarded 
literary  culture.  Living  immediately  about  Harvard  were 
most  of  the  leading  American  authors,  and  this  fact 
greatly  influenced  that  university ;  at  Yale  less  was  made 
of  literature  as  such,  and  more  was  made  of  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end— as  ancillary  in  the  discussion  of  various  mili- 
tant political  questions.  Yale  had  writers  strong,  vigor- 
ous, and  acute :  of  such  were  Woolsey,  Porter,  Bacon,  and 
Bushnell,  some  of  whom,— and,  above  all,  the  last,— had 
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they  devoted  themselves  to  pure  literature,  would  have 
gained  lasting  fame ;  but  their  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  day  was  controlling,  and  literature,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  was  secondary. 

Harvard  undoubtedly  had  the  greater  influence  on  lead- 
ing American  thinkers  throughout  the  nation,  but  much 
less  direct  influence  on  the  people  at  large  outside  of 
Massachusetts.  The  direct  influence  of  Yale  on  affairs 
throughout  the  United  States  was  far  greater;  it  was 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  ev^ery  sort  of  enter- 
prise. Many  years  after  my  graduation  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Yale  alumni  at  Washington,  where  a 
Western  senator,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  an  offhand 
statement  of  the  difference  between  the  two  universities. 
*  *  Gentlemen, ' '  said  the  senator,  *  *  we  all  know  what  Har- 
vard does.  She  fits  men  admirably  for  life  in  Boston 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood;  they  see  little  outside 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  nothing  outside  of  New 
England ;  in  Boston  clubs  they  are  delightful ;  elsewhere 
they  are  intolerable.  And  we  also  know  what  Yale  does : 
she  sends  her  graduates  out  into  all  parts  of  the  land, 
for  every  sort  of  good  work,  in  town  and  country,  even 
to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  nation.  Wherever  you  find 
a  Yale  man  you  find  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
citizens;  who  appreciates  them  and  is  appreciated  by 
them;  who  is  doing  a  man's  work  and  is  honored  for 
doing  it." 

This  humorous  overstatement  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  real  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  uni- 
versities :  the  influence  of  Harvard  being  greater  through 
the  men  it  trained  to  lead  American  thought  from  Boston 
as  a  center ;  the  influence  of  Yale  being  greater  through 
its  graduates  who  were  joining  in  the  world's  work  in  all 
its  varied  forms.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  Harvard  man  which  perhaps  did  most  in  my 
young  manhood  to  make  me  unduly  depreciate  literary 
work.  I  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  Theodore  Parker, 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  and  when  he  poured  contempt 
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over  a  certain  class  of  ineffective  people  as  "weak  and 
literary, ' '  something  of  his  feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
Then,  too,  I  was  much  tinder  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle:  his  preachments,  hortatory  and  objurgatory, 
witty  and  querulous,  that  men  should  defer  work  in  litera- 
ture until  they  really  have  some  worthy  message  to  de- 
liver, had  a  strong  effect  upon  me.  While  I  greatly  ad- 
mired men  like  Lowell  and  Whittier,  who  brought  exqui- 
site literary  gifts  to  bear  powerfully  on  the  struggle 
against  slavery,  persons  devoted  wholly  to  literary  work 
seemed  to  me  akin  to  sugar-bakers  and  confectionery- 
makers.  I  now  know  that  this  view  was  very  inadequate ; 
but  it  was  then  in  full  force.  It  seemed  to  me  more  and 
more  absurd  that  a  man  with  an  alleged  immortal  soul, 
at  such  a  time  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
should  devote  himself,  as  I  then  thought,  to  amusing 
weakish  young  men  and  wom^a  by  the  balancing  of 
phrases  or  the  jingling  of  verses. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  after  leaving  Yale,  whatever  I 
wrote  had  some  distinct  purpose,  with  little,  if  any,  care 
as  to  form.  I  was  greatly  stirred  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  had  also  become 
deeply  interested  in  university  education,  and  most  of 
my  thinking  and  writing  was  devoted  to  these  subjects; 
though,  at  times,  I  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  various 
militant  ideas  that  seemed  to  need  support.  The  lecture 
on  ** Cathedral  Builders  and  Mediaeval  Sculptors,'*  given 
in  the  Yale  chapel  after  my  return  from  Europe,  often 
repeated  afterward  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
widely  circulated  by  extracts  in  newspapers,  though  ap- 
parently an  exception  to  the  rule,  was  not  really  so. 
It  aimed  to  show  the  educational  value  of  an  ethical 
element  in  art.  So,  too,  my  article  in  the  **New  Eng- 
lander''  on  ''Glimpses  of  Universal  History"  had  as  its 
object  the  better  development  of  historical  studies  in  our 
universities.  My  articles  in  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly"— 
on  *  *  Jefferson  and  Slavery, "  on  "  The  Statesmanship  of 
Eichelieu^"  and  on  "The  Development  and  Overthrow  of 
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Serfdom  in  Russia"— all  had  a  bearing  on  the  dbminant 
question  of  slavery,  and  the  same  was  true  of  my  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Yale  on  '' The '  Greatest  Foe  of 
Modem  States."  Whatever  I  wrote  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  especially  my  pamphlet  published. in  Londoin  a$ 
a  reply'tothe^* American  Diary"  of  the  London  ^ ^ Times " 
correspondent,  Dr.  Bussell,  had  a  similar  character.  The 
feeling  grew  upon  me  that  life  in  the  United  States  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ceritury  was  altogether  too 
earnest  for  dievotion  to  pure  literature.  The  same  feeling 
pervaded  my  lectures  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  my 
effort  being  by  means  of  the  lessons  of  history  to  set 
young  men  at  thinking  upon  the  great  political  problems 
of  our  time.  The  first  course  of  these  lectures  was  upon 
the  French  Revolution.  Work  with  reference  to  it  had 
been  a  labor  of  love.  During  my  student  life  in  Paris, 
aif d  at  various  other  times,  I  had  deivoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject,  had  visited  nearly  all  the  places 
most  closely  connected  with  it  iiot  only  in  Paris  but 
throughout  France,  had  .meditated  upon  the  noble  begin^ 
nin^^  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Palace  and  Terinits-conrt 
and  Church  of  St.  Louis  at  Versailles;  at  Lyons,  upon 
the  fusillades;  at  Nantes,  upon  the  noyades;  at  the  Ab- 
•haye,  the  Carmelite  monastery,  the  Barriere  da  Trone, 
and  the  cemetery  of  the  Rue  Picpus  in  Pari^,  upon  the 
Red  Terror ;  at  Nimea  and  Avignon  and  in  La  Vendee, 
tipon  the  White  Terror;  had  collected,  in  all  pdrts  of 
France,  masses  of  books,  manuscripts,  public  documents 
and  illustrated  material  on  the  whole  struggle:  full  sets 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  tfce  Revolutionary  period, 
more  than  seven  thousand  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches^ 
and  other  fligitive  publications,  with  masses  of  paper 
money,  Kjaricatures;  broadsides,  and  the  like,  thus  ^form- 
ing my  library  on  the  Revolution^',  which  has  since  been 
added  to  thait  of  Cornell  Uiliversity.  Based  ^  upon  =  these 
docuT&ients  and  boobs  were  my  lectures  on; the  general 
history  of  France  and  on  the  Revolution  and  EmpiaJe. 
Out  of  this  came  finally  a  shorter  9eries  <)f  lectures  upon 
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which  I  took  especial  pains— namely,  the  **  History  of  the 
Causes  of  the  French  Revolution. ' '  This  part  of  the  whole 
course  interested  me  most  as  revealing  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  democracies  and  throwing  light  upon  many 
problems  which  our  own  republic  must  endeavor  to  solve ; 
and  I  gave  it  not  only  at  Cornell,  but  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and 
Washington.    It  still  remains  in  manuscript :  whether  it 
will  ever  be  published  is  uncertain.    Should  my  life  be 
somewhat  extended,  I  hope  to  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a 
small  volume ;  but,  at  my  present  age  and  with  the  work 
now  upon  me,  the  realization  of  this  plan  is  doubtful. 
Still,  in  any  case,  there  is  to  me  one  great  consolation :  my 
collection  of  books  aided  the  former  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Cornell,  Mr.  Morse  Stevens,  in  preparing  what 
is  unquestionably  the  best  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  the  English  language.    Nor  has  the  collection  been 
without  other  uses.    Upon  it  was  based  my  pamphlet  on 
* '  Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France :  How  It  Came,  What 
It  Brought,  and  How  It  Ended,"  and  this,  being  circu- 
lated widely  as  a  campaign  document  during  two  differ- 
ent periods  of  financial  delusion,  did,  I  hope,  something 
to  set  some  controlling  men  into  fruitful  trains  of  thought 
on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people. 

Another  course  of  lectures  also  paved  the  way  possibly 
for  a  book.  I  have  already  told  how,  during  my  college 
life  and  even  previously,  I  became  fascinated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  This  led  to  further 
studies,  and  among  the  first  courses  in  history  prepared 
during  my  professorship  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  one  upon  the  ** Revival  of  Learning'*  and  the  ''Refor- 
mation in  Germany."  This  course  was  developed  later 
until  it  was  brought  down  to  our  own  times ;  its  continu- 
ance being  especially  favored  by  my  stay  in  Germany,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  minister  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  my  spare  time  at  these  periods  was  given  to  this 
subject,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  1  conceived 
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the  plan  of  a  book  bearing  some  such  name  as ' '  The  Build- 
ing of  the  German  Empire, "  or  '  *  The  Evolution  of  Mod- 
em Germany.  * '  As  to  method,  I  proposed  to  make  it  al- 
most entirely  biographical,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple.  Of  all  histories  that  I  have  known,  those  relating 
to  Germany  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  read.  Events 
in  German  history  are  complicated  and  interwoven,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  by  strug- 
gles between  races,  between  three  great  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church,  between  scores  of  territorial  divisions, 
between  greater  and  lesser  monarchs,  between  states  and 
cities,  between  families,  between  individuals.  Then,  to  in- 
crease the  complication,  the  center  of  interest  is  constantly 
changing,-being  during  one  period  at  Vienna,  during  an- 
other  at  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main,  during  another  at  Berlin, 
and  during  others  at  other  places.  Therefore  it  is  that 
narrative  histories  of  Germany  become  to  most  foreign 
readers  wretchedly  confusing:  indeed,  they  might  well 
be  classed  in  Father  Bouhours's  famous  catalogue  of 
*  *  Books  Impossible  to  be  Bead. '  ^  This  obstacle  to  histori- 
cal treatment,  especially  as  regards  the  needs  of  American 
readers,  led  me  to  group  events  about  the  lives  of  various 
German  leaders  in  thought  and  action— the  real  builders 
of  Germany ;  and  this  plan  was  perhaps  confirmed  by  Car- 
lyle's  famous  dictum  that  the  history  of  any  nation  is  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  made  it.  Impressed 
by  such  considerations,  I  threw  my  lectures  almost  entirely 
into  biographical  form,  with  here  and  there  a  few  histor- 
ical lectures  to  bind  the  whole  together.  Beginning  with 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  Charles  V,  I 
continued  with  Comenius,  Canisius,  Grotius,  Thomasius, 
and  others  who,  whether  born  on  German  soil  or  not,  exer- 
cised their  main  influence  in  Germany.  Then  came  the 
work  of  the  Great  Elector,  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  in  Germany, 
the  reforms  of  Stein,  the  hopeless  efforts  of  Joseph  II  and 
Mettemich  to  win  the  hegemony  for  Austria,  and  the  sue- 
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oessful  efforts  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William  to 
give  it  to  Prussia.  My  own  direct  knowledge  of  Germany 
at  different  dates  during  more  than  forty-five  years,  and 
perhaps  alfio  my  official  and  personal  relations  to  the  two 
personages  last  mentioned,  enabled  me  to  see  some  things 
which  a  man  drawing  his  material  from  books  alone 
would  not  have  seen.  I  have  given  much  of  my  spare  time 
to  this  subject  during  several  years,  and  still  hope,  almost 
against  hope,  to  bring  it  into  book  f  ocm. 

Though  thus  interested  in  the  work  of  a  professor  of 
modem  history,  I  could  not  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  of  practical  questions>  pressing  on  thinking 
men  from  all  sided  and  earnestly  demanding  attention. 

During"  my  State  senatorship  I  had  been  obliged  more 
than  onoe  to'  confess  a  laok^  both  in  myself  and  in  my 
colleagues,  of  much  fundamental  knowledge  especially 
important  to  men  intrusted  with  the  legislation  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  Besides  this,  even  as  far  back  as  my 
Russian  attacheship,  I  had  observed  a  similar  want  of 
proper  equipment  in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  such'subjects  as  international  law, 
political  economy,  modem  history  bearing  on  legislation, 
the  f uiKiamental  principles  of  law  and  administration,  and 
especially  studies  bearing  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
pauperism,  inebriety,  and  drime,  and  on  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  had  been  always  inadequately  provided  for  by 
our  universities,  and  in  most  cas^s  utterly  neglected.  In 
France  and  Germany  I  had  observed  a  better  system,  and, 
especially  at  the  College  de  France,  had  been  interested 
in  the  courses  of  Laboulaye  on  "Comparative  Legis^- 
latioD.''  The  latter  subject,  above  all,  seemed  likely  to 
prove  fruitful  in  the  United  States,  where  not  only  the 
national  Congress' but  over  forty  State  legislatures  are 
trying  in  various  ways,  year  after  year,  to  solve  the  mani- 
fold problems  presented  to  them.  Therefore  it  wte  that, 
while  discharging  my  duties  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Expositibn  of  1878, 1  took  pains  to  secure  informa- 
tion regarding  instruction,  in  various  European  coontries. 
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having  as dt»  object  the  preparation  of  young  m6n  for  the 
civil  land  diploinatic  Service,  Especially  was  I  struck  by 
the  thorough  equipment  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
servioes  given  at  the  newly  established  Ecole  Libre  des 
Soienoes  PoUtiques  at  Paris;  consequently  my  report  as 
oonxmissiotier  was  devoted  to  this  general  subject.  On 
my  return- this  was*  published  under  the  title  of  ^^The 
Provision  for  Higher  Instruction  in  Subjects  bearing 
directly  on  Public  Affairs,"  and  a  portion  of  my  mate- 
rial was  thrown,  at  a  later  day,  into  an  appeal  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  courses  in  history  and  political 
science,  which  took  the  final  form  of  a  commencement 
address  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  great 
Satisfaction  to  me  that  this  publication,  acting  with  other 
forces  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  evidently  useful. 
Nothing  in  the  great  development  of  our  universities 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  centliry  has  been  more 
gratifying  and  full  of  proiiiise  for  the  country  than  the 
increased  •  p^otisiOn  for  instruction  bearing  on  public 
questions^  and  the  increased  interest  in  such  instructiDn 
shown  by  students,  and,  indeed,  by  the  community  at  large^ 
I  may  add  that  of  all  the  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  trui^-^ 
tees  of  Cornell  University  at  my  resignation  of  its:  presi-r 
dency,  there  was  none  which  pleased  me  more  than  th^ 
attachment  of  my  name  to  their  newly  established  College 
of  History  and  Political  Science. 

During  this  same  period  another  immediately  practical 
subject  which  interested  me  was  the  reform  of  the  civil 
Service;  and,  having  spoken  upon  this  at  various  public 
meietings  as  well  as  written  private  letters  to.  various  pubi 
lie  men  in  order  to  keep  them  thinking  upon  it,  I  pub- 
lished in  1882,  in  the. ^ ' North  American  Review,"  an  ar* 
tide  giving  historical  facts  regarding  the  origin,  evolu^ 
tion,  and  results  of  the  spoils  system,  entitled,  ^'Do  the 
Spoils  Belong  to  the  Victor?"  This  brought  upon  me 
a  bitter  perso(nal  attack  from  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thur- 
low  Weed,  who,  far-sighted  and  shrewd  as  he  was,  <30uld 
never  see  how  republican  institutions  could  bl»  made. to 
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work  without  the  anticipation  of  spoils;  but  for  this  I 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  friendship  of  younger 
men  who  are  likely  to  have  far  more  to  do  with  our 
future  political  development  than  will  the  old  race  of 
politicians,  and,  chief  among  these  young  men,  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  was  also  drawn  oflf  to  other 
subjects,  making  addresses  at  various  universities  on 
points  which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  being  one  given  at  Yale,  upon  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  my  class,  entitled,  '*The  Message  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth."  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  laboring 
to  maintain  the  proper  balance  between  the  humanities 
and  technical  studies.  To  the  latter  I  had  indeed  devoted 
many  years  of  my  life,  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
other  side  seemed  to  demand  attention.  This  address, 
though  the  result  of  much  preliminary  meditation,  was 
dictated  in  all  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  Cornell  com- 
mencement week  and  given  in  the  Yale  chapel  the  week 
following.  Probably  nothing  which  I  have  ever  done,  save 
perhaps  the  tractate  on  '^  Paper  Money  Inflation  in 
France, ' '  received  such  immediate  and  wide-spread  recog- 
nition: it  was  circulated  very  extensively  in  the  New 
York  *  *  Independent, ' '  then  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  for 
which  there  was  large  demand,  and  finally,  still  more 
widely,  in  a  cheap  form. 

Elsewhere  in  these  reminiscences  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  evolution  of  my  "History  of  the  Warfare 
of  Science  with  Theology.*'  It  was  growing  in  my  mind 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  my  main  reading,  even  for 
my  different  courses  of  lectures,  had  more  or  less  con- 
nection with  it.  First  given  as  a  lecture,  it  was  then  ex- 
tended into  a  little  book  which  grew,  in  the  shape  of  new 
chapters,  into  much  larger  final  form.  It  was  written 
mainly  at  Cornell  University,  but  several  of  its  chapters 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  one  being  almost  wholly  pre- 
pared on  the  Nile,  at  Athens,  and  at  Munich ;  another  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  during  a  journey  in  the  Scandinavian 
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eotmtries ;  and  other  chapters  in  England  and  France.  At 
last,  in  the  spare  hours  of  my  official  life  at  St.  Petersburg, 
I  made  an  end  of  the  work ;  and  in  Italy,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1894-1895,  gave  it  final  revision. 

For  valuable  aid  in  collecting  materials  and  making 
notes  in  public  libraries,  I  was  indebted  to  various 
friends  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  its  preface;  and, 
above  all,  to  my  dear  friend  and  former  student,  Profes- 
sor George  Lincoln  Burr,  who  not  only  aided  me  greatly  . 
during^  the  latter  part  of  my  task  by  wise  suggestions 
and  cautions,  but  who  read  the  proofs  and  made  the 
index. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  here  that  my  pur- 
pose in  preparing  this  book  was  to  strengthen  not  only 
science  but  religion.  I  have  never  had  any  tendency  to 
scoffing,  nor  have  I  liked  scoffers.  Many  of  my  closest 
associations  and  dearest  friendships  have  been,  and  still 
are,  with  clergymen.  Clergymen  are  generally,  in  our 
cities  and  villages,  among  the  best  and  most  intelUgent 
men  that  one  finds,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  thoughtful  and 
tolerant  old  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  people  best  worth 
knowing.  My  aim  in  writing  was  not  only  to  aid  in  free- 
ing science  from  trammels  which  for  centuries  had  been 
vexatious  and  cruel,  but  also  to  strengthen  religious  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  see  some  of  the  evils  in  the  past 
which,  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  they  ought  to  guard 
against  in  the  future. 

During  vacation  journeys  in  Europe  I  was  led,  at 
various  historical  centers,  to  take  up  special  subjects 
akin  to  those  developed  in  my  lectures.  Thus,  during  my 
third  visit  to  Florence,  having  read  Manzoni's  *'Pro- 
messi  Sposi, ' '  which  still  seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
historical  romance  ever  written,  I  was  greatly  impresl^ed 
by  that  part  of  it  which  depicts  the  superstitions  and  legal 
cruelties  engendered  by  the  plague  at  Milan.  This  story, 
with  Manzoni's  **Colonna  Infame"  and  Cantu's  **Vita  di 
Beccaria, ' '  led  me  to  take  up  the  history  of  criminal  law, 
and  especially  the  development  of  torture  in  procedure 
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and  punishment;  ■  Much  time  during  two  or  three  years 
was  given  to  this  subject,  and  a  winter  at  Stuttgart  in 
1877--1878  was  entirely  devoted  io  it.  In  the  course  of 
these  studies  I  realized  as  never  before  how  much  dog- 
matic theology  and  ecclesiastioism  have  done  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  most  frightful  features  in  penal  law.  I 
found  that  in  Greece  and  Rome^*  before  the  coming  in  of 
Christianity,  torture  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and, 
indeed,  had  been  mainly  abolished ;  but  that  the  doctrine 
in  the  medieeval  dhurch  as  to  *.* Excepted  Cases"— 
namely/ cages  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  regarding  which 
the  theological  dogma  was  developed  that  Satan  would 
exercise  his  powers  to  help  his  votaries-had  led  to  the 
reestablishment  of  a  system  of  torture,  in  order  to  baffle 
and  overcome  .Satan,  far  more  cruel  th«n  any  which  pre- 
vailed under  paganism.  ••      ' 

I  also  found  that,  while  under  the  later  Roman  emper- 
ors and,  in  fact,  down  to  the  complete  supremacy  of  Chris- 
tianity, criminal  procedure  grew  steadHy  more  and  more 
merciful,  as  soon  as  'the-  church!  was  established  in  full 
power  yet  another  theological  doctrine  came  in  with  such 
force  that  it  extended' the  use  of  torture  from  the  **  Ex- 
cited Cases"  named  above  to  all  criminal  procedure, 
and  maintained  it,  in  its  m6st  frightful  form,  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  This  new  doctrine  was  that  since 
the.  Almighty  punishes  his  erring  children  by* tortures  in- 
finite in  cruelty  and  eternal  in  duration,  earthly  author- 
ities may  justly  imitate  this  divine  example  so  far  as  their 
finite  powers  enable  them  to  do  so.  I  found  this  doctrine 
not  only  especially  effective  in  the  mediseval  church,  but 
taking  on  even  more  hideous  characteristics  in  tlie  Protes- 
tant Church,  especially  in  Germany.  On  this  subject  T 
collected  much  material,  some  of  it  very  "interesting  and 
little  known  even  to  historical  scholars^  Of  this  were 
original  editioms  of  the  old'  criminal  ctodes  'of  Borope  and 
Idter  criminal  c6d*s  in  France  and  Germany  down  to  th^ 
Freh(ih  Revolution,  nearly  alll  of  which  wereieikriched  with 
engravings  illustrating  instruments  and  Jirocesses  of  tor- 
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tore.  So,  too,  a  ghastly  light  was  thMvm  into  the  whole 
suhjeotlbjr  tiie  e^^t^cutiof^rs '  tarif]^  iii  the  various  Qenttdn 
Btate^^  es^jiedaHy^  <Jio3^  Uttder  ecclesiastical  <  rale.  One 
of  severil  in  nty  possessiofi,  which  was  published  by  the 
Elector  Archbishop  of » Cologne  in- 1757  and  stamped  with 
the  ardibi»h<[yp^8seal^- specifies  and  satictidns  every  form 
of :  iiBgenious  cruelty  which  one  hUmaii  beiing  can  exerfcise 
upon  another,  and,  opposite  each  of  these  cruelties,  the 
price  iwhich  the  executioner  was  authoriaed**o  receive  for 
administering'  it  Thus,  for  cutting'  off  the  right  hand, 
so  inuoh ;  for*  tearing  out  t^e  iongu4^  ■  so  tauch ;  for  fear* 
ing  the  fflesh'jwith  hot  pincers,  so  mudi;  for  burning  a 
criminal  alive^  so  mjuch-^  and  eo-on*  through  two  foHo 
pages.  MoreOvfer,  1=  had  coHeoted  detetils  of  witchcraft 
condemnations,  which,  d^iring  n}ore  than  a  century,  went 
on  at  the  rate  of  nior^  than  a -thousand  a  year  in  ^Germany 
alone,  and  not  only  printed  bobks  but  the  original  manu- 
script- depositioips  taken  from  the  i  victims  in  the  torture- 
chamber.  Qfii  these -were  the  triar  papers  of  Dietrich 
Flade,  who liad'beeny  toward' the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiiry,  one  of  the  m©8t  ospiinent  m^n  in  easrtem  Germany, 
chief  gustice»af  thespuoviiice  iahd:  rector  of  tile  University 
of  Treves.  Hatibg;  ventured  to  think  witchcraft  a  de- 
lusiooa,  hei  was .  ptit  on  trial  fey  the  archbishop,  tortured 
until  m  his  agony  he  acknowledged  every  impossible  thing 
suggested  to  him,  aiiid  finally  strangled  and  burned.  In 
hisfcase,  ais  in  various  others^  I  harve'the  ipsissima^verba 
of  the  accusers  and  iaceused:  the  original  report  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  scribe  who  was  present  at  the  torture 
aoid.woQte  down  the  ^questions  of  the  judges  and  the  an- 
swers bf.  the:  pkrisonferi    •'  •  1        •  .  •    1      -  .    '•. 

On  this  maiheiial  ^>  based  a  idhort 'Cohrse  of  lectures  on 
**The  Evolutionj  of  Humanity  iaCiTiiatin^  Law,''  and 
hate  irften  thought  of  .throwing  :the8e^int0':tflfe  form'  sof 
a.:Si!na!ll,book.  to/be  Called  ** The. -Warfare  of  Humanity 
witb«Unt*easo»'';  bttt  this  will  i)robabl5^  remain  anoere 
project* . /I  mention  it  here,  hoping- that  some  otheir  per- 
son, with  mofe  deisure^' fwill « sonle  day  properly  present 
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these  faots  as  bearing  on  the  claims  of  theologians  and 
ecclesiastics  to  direct  education  and  control  thought. 

Of  this  period,  too,  were  sundry  projects  for  special 
monographs.  Thus,  during  various  visits  to  Florence, 
I  planned  a  history  of  that  city.  It  had  interested  me  in 
my  student  days  during  my  reading  of  Sismondi's  ^^Bls- 
tory  of  the  Italian  Republics, ' '  and  on  resuming  my  stud- 
ies in  that  field  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  history  of  Florence 
might  be  made,  most  varied,  interesting,  aiMl  instructive. 
It  would  embrace,  of  course,  a  most  remarkable  period  of 
political  development— the  growth  of  a  mediaeval  republic 
out  of  early  anarchy  and  tyranny ;  some  of  the  most  cu- 
rious experiments  in  government  ever  made;  the  most 
wonderful,  perhaps,  of  all  growths  in  art,  literature,  and 
science;  and  the  final  supremacy  of  a  monarchy,  bring- 
ing many  interesting  results,  yet  giving  some  terrible 
warnings.  But  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  saw  that  to 
write  such  a  history  a  man  must  relinqmsh  everything 
else,  and  so  it  was  given  up.  So,  too,  during  various  so- 
joui-ns  at  Venice  my  old  interest  in  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
which  had  been  aroused  during  my  early  professorial  life 
while  reading  his  pithy  and  brilliant  history  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  was  greatly  increased,  and  I  collected  a  con- 
siderable library  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  him  for  American  readers.  This,  of  all  projects 
not  executed,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  me 
to  relyiquish.  My  last  three  visits  to  Venice  have  espe- 
cially revived  my  interest  in  him  and  increased  my  collec- 
tion of  books  regarding  him.  The  desire  to  spread  his 
fame  has  come  over  me  very  strongly  as  I  have  stood  in 
the  council-rooms  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  which  he 
served  so  long  and  so  well;  as  I  have  looked  upon  his 
statue  on  the  spot  where  he  was  left  for  deacl  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Pope  Paul  V;  and  as  I  have  mused  over  his 
grave,  so  long  desecrated  and  hidden  by  monks,  but  in 
these  latter  days  honored  with  an  inscription.  But  other 
work  has  claimed  me,  and  others  must  write  upon  this 
subject.    It  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the 
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interest  of  its  details,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
great  forces  still  at  work  in  the  world.  Strong  men  have 
discussed  it  for  European  readers,  but  it  deserves  to  be 
especially  presented  to  Americans. 

I  think  an  eminent  European  publicist  entirely  right  in 
saying  that  Father  Paul  is  one  of  the  three  men,  since  the 
middle  ages,  who  have  exercised  the  most  profound  influ- 
ence on  Italy;  the  other  two  being  Galileo  and  Machia- 
velli.  The  reason  assigned  by  this  historian  for  this 
judgment  is  not  merely  the  fact  that  Father  Paul  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  whom  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, nor  the  equally  incontestable  fact  that  he  taught 
the  Venetian  Republic— and  finally  the  world— how  to 
withstand  papal  usurpation  of  civil  power,  but  that  by 
his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  showed  *'how 
the  Holy  Spirit  conducts  the  councils  of  the  church'' 
{'^comme  quoi  le  Saint  Esprit  dirige  les  conciles'')} 

Yet  another  subject  which  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
present  was  the  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier— partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  veneration  for  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
and  partly  because  a  collation  of  his  successive  biog- 
raphies so  strikingly  reveals  the  origin  and  growth  of 
myth  and  legend  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  devotion. 
The  project  of  writing  such  a  book  was  formed  in  my 
Cornell  lecture-room  at  the  close  of  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  **  Jesuit  Reaction  which  followed  the  Refor- 
mation." In  the  last  of  these  I  had  pointed  out  the  beauty 
of  Xavier 's  work,  and  had  shown  how  natural  had  been 
the  immense  growth  of  myth  and  legend  in  connection 
with  it.  Among  my  hearers  was  Goldwin  Smith,  and  as 
we  came  out  he  said :  '  *  I  have  often  thought  that  if  any 
one  were  to  take  a  series  of  the  published  lives  of  one  of 
the  great  Jesuit  saints,  beginning  at  the  beginning  and 
comparing  the  successive  biographies  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, century  after  century,  down  to  our  own  time, 
much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  evolution  of  the 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  published  in  the  ^'Atlantic  Monthly'' 

two  historical  essays  upon  Sarpi. 
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miraculous  in  religion.'^  I  wasistFtiek  by  this  idea^  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  of  all  such  examples,  that  of  Fran- 
eis  Xavier  would  be  the  most  fruitful  and  interesting.  For 
we  have,  to  begin  with,  his  own/ letters  .written  from  the 
scene  of  hia  great  misifeionary  labors  in  the  East/  in  which 
no  miracles  appear.  We  have  th*  letters  of'his  associates 
at  that  period,,  in  which  ibere  is  also  no  knowledge  shown 
of  any  miracles  performed  by  hkn^  We  also  have  the 
great  speeches  of  Laynez,  one  of  Xavier ?s  associates, 
who,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  did, his  best  to  promote 
Jesuit  interests,  and  who  yet  showed  no  knowledge  of  any 
miracles  performed  by  Xavier.  We  have  the  vej!y  im- 
portant work  by  Joseph  Aeosta,  the  eminent  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  written  at  a  later  period,  largely  on  the 
conversion  of  the  Indies,  and  especially  on  Xavier  ^s  part 
in  it,  which,  while  accepting,  in  a  perfunctory  way,  the 
attribution  of  miracles  to  Xavier,  giv^  us  reasoning 
which  seems  entirely  to  discredit  them.  Then  we  have 
biographies  of  Xiavier^  published  soon  after  his  death,  in 
which  very  slight  traces  of  tnixacles  begin  to  be  found; 
tbea  other  biographies  later  and  > later,  century  after  cen- 
tury^  in  which  more  and  more  miracles  appear,  and  earlier 
miracles  of  very  simple  cbaractei^  grow  more  and  more 
complex' and  astounding^  until  finally  we  ^ee  him  credited 
with!  a  vast  nund^er  of  the  -mo^  striking  iniraeles  ever 
conceived  of.  In  order  to  develop  the  subject  I  have  ool- 
leeted  books  and  dooumeote  of  every  sort  hearing  upon 
it  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  Iiiave  given  a  brief  sumnlary 
of  the  results  in  my  *  *  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science. ' ' 
But  the  full  development  jof  this  subject,  which  throws 
intei^e  light  upon  the  growth  of  miracles  in  the  biog- 
raphies  of  so  many  benefaotor^g  of  our  r«ee,  must  prob- 
ably he  left  to  others. 

It  shduld  be  treated  with  judicial  fairness.  There 
should  not  be  a  trace  of  prejudice  against  the  ohorch 
Xavier  served.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  who  canon* 
ized  him  was  indeed  eomniitted  to  the  reality  of  miracles 
which  Xavier  certainly  never  performed ;  but  the  church 
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rat  large  cannot  justly  be  blamed  for  this:  it  wbs  indeed 
jooade  the  more  illustrious  by  Xavier's-  great  example. 
The  evil,  if  evil  there  was,  lay  in  biiman  nature,  and  a 
proper  history  of  this  evolution  of  myth  and  legend,  by 
throwing  light  into  one  of  the  strongest  propensities  of 
devout  inindsy  would  give  a  most  valuable  warning  against 
basing  religious  systems  on  miraoulous  olaim;s  which  are 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  discredited-  and 
therefbre  more  and  more  dangeroms  to  any  system  which 
persists  in  using,  them. 

Still  another  project  interested  me;  effort  connected 
with  it  was  a«kind  of  recreation;  this  project  was  formed 
during  my  attache  days  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Governor 
Seymour,  It  was  a  brief  biography  of  Thomas  Jef- 
f erosion.  I  made  some  headway  in  it,  but  was  at  last 
painfully  jeonvineed  that  I  should  never  have  time  to  finish 
it  worthily.  Besides  this,  after  the  Civil  War,  Jefferson, 
though  still  interesting  to  me,  was  by  no  means  so  great 
a  man  in  my  leyes  as  he  had. been;  Perhaps  no  doctrine 
ever  cost  any. other  country  so  dear  as  Jefferson's  pet 
theory  of  State  rights; cost  the  United  States:  nearly  a 
million  of  Hives  lost  ojq  battle-fields,  in  prisons,  and  in 
hospitals ;  neiarly  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars  poured 
into  .gulfs  of.  hatred. 

:  With  another  prbject  I  was  more  fortunate.  In  1875  I 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  bibliographical  introduction  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris's  short  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. This  I  did  with  much  care,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  period  in  .history,  giving  most  interesting  material  for 
study  and  thbughtv  had  -been  much  'dbscured  by  ideots 
drawn  from  trashy  books  instead  of  from  the  really  good 
authorities..  . 

.  Havidg  finished  ithisshprt  bibliography,  it  occurred  to 
me, that  a  much, more  extensive  work,  giving  a  selection  of 
the  best  authorities  on  all  the  main  periods  of  modem  his- 
tory, might  be  useful.  This  I  began,  and  was  deeply  inter- 
^ted  in  it ;  but  here,  as  in  various  other  projects,  the  fates 
were  lagaiii&t  me.    Being  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the 
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French  Exposition,  and  seeing  in  this  an  opportunity  to 
do  other  work  which  I  had  at  heart,  I  asked  my  successor 
in  the  professorship  of  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, who  at  a  later  period  became  my  successor  as  presi- 
dent of  Cornell,  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  to  take  the 
work  off  my  hands.  This  he  did,  and  produced  a  book  far 
better  than  any  which  I  could  have  written.  The  kind 
remarks  in  his  preface  regarding  my  suggestions  I  greatly 
prize,  and  feel  that  this  project,  at  least,  though  I  could 
not  accomplish  it,  had  a  most  happy  issue. 

Another  project  which  I  have  long  cherished  is  of  a 
very  different  sort ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  carry  it  out,  my  hope  is  that  some  other  person  will 
do  so.  For  many  years  I  have  noted  with  pride  the  mu- 
nificent gifts  made  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  noble  history,— pne 
which  does  honor  not  only  to  our  own  country,  but  to 
human  nature.  No  other  country  has  seen  any  munifi- 
cence which  approaches  that  so  familiar  to  Americans. 
The  records  show  that  during  the  year  1903  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  eighty  millions  of  dollars  were  given  by 
private  parties  for  these  public  purposes.  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  a  little  book  based  on  the  history  of  such 
gifts,  pointing  out  the  lines  in  which  they  have  been  most 
successful,  might  be  of  much  use,  and  more  than  once  I 
have  talked  over  with  my  dear  friend  Oilman,  at  present 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington,  the 
idea  of  our  working  together  in  the  production  of  a 
pamphlet  or  volume  with  some  such  title  as, ' '  What  Rich 
Americans  have  Done  and  can  Do  with  their  Money." 
But  my  friend  has  been  busy  in  his  great  work  of  founding 
and  developing  the  university  at  Baltimore,  I  have  been 
of  late  years  occupied  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  so 
this  project  remains  unfulfilled.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  publication  of  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  gifts 
above  referred  to  have  been  wisely  made ;  but  some  have 
not,  and  a  considerable  number  have  caused  confusion  in 
American  education  rather  than  aided  its  healthful  de- 
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velopment.  Many  good  things  have  resulted  from  these 
gifts,  but  some  vastly  important  matters  have  been  ut- 
terly neglected.  We  have  seen  excellent  small  colleges 
transformed  by  gifts  into  pretentious  and  inadequate 
shams  called  ^' universities";  we  have  seen  great  tele- 
scopes given  without  any  accompanying  instruments,  and 
with  no  provision  for  an  observatory ;  magnificent  collec- 
tions in  geology  given  to  institutions  which  had  no  pro* 
fessor  in  that  science;  beautiful  herbariums  added  to 
institutions  where  there  is  no  instruction  in  botany;  pro- 
fessorships  of  no  use  established  where  others  of  the 
utmost  importance  should  have  been  founded ;  institutions 
founded  where  they  were  not  needed,  and  nothing  done 
where  they  were  needed.  He  who  will  write  a  thoughtful 
book  on  this  subject,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  late 
educational  history,  may  render  a  great  service.  As  I 
revise  this  chapter  I  may  say  that  in  an  address  at  Yale  in 
1903,  entitled,  **A  Patriotic  Investment,"  I  sought  to 
point  out  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  rich  men  may 
meet  a  pressing  need  of  our  universities  with  great  good 
to  the  country  at  large.* 

Tet  another  project  has  occupied  much  time  and 
thought,  and  may,  I  hope,  be  yet  fully  carried  out.  For 
many  years  I  have  thought  much  on  our  wretched  legisla- 
tion against  crime  and  on  the  imperfect  administration  of 
such  criminal  law  as  we  have.  Years  ago,  after  compar- 
ing the  criminal  statistics  of  our  own  country  with  those 
of  other  nations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, there  is  more  unpunished  murder  in  our  own  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  civilized  world.  This  condition 
of  things  I  found  to  be  not  unknown  to  others ;  but  there 
seemed  to  prevail  a  sort  of  listless  hopelessness  regarding 
any  remedy  for  it.  Dining  in  Philadelphia  with  my  class- 
mate and  dear  friend  Wayne  MacVeagh,  I  found  beside 
me  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
this  question  of  high  crime  having  been  broached  and  the 

1 8e«  ''A  Patriotic  Investmenty"  New  Haven,  1903. 
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oanses  of  it  discussed,  the  judge  quietly  remarked,  ^  ^  The 
taking  of  life,  after  a  full  and  fair  trial,  as  a  penalty  for 
murder,  seems  to  be  the  only  form  of  taking  life  to  which 
the  average  American  has  any  objection."  Many  of  our 
dealings  with  murder  and  other  high  crimes  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  judge  was,  on  the  whole,  right.  My  main 
study  on  the  subject  was  made  in  1892,  during  a  journey 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  miles  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  his  party  through  the  Middle,  Southern, 
Southwestern,  Pacific,  and  Northwestern  States.  We 
stopped  at  all  the  important  places  on  our  route,  and  at 
vast  numbers  of  unimportant  places ;  at  every  one  of  these 
I  bought  all  the  newspapers  obtainable,  examined  them 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  found  that  the  long 
daily  record  of  murders  in  our  metropolitan  journals  is 
far  from  giving  us  the  full  reality.  I  constiantly  found  in 
the  local  papers,  at  these  out-of-the-way  places,  numerous 
accounts  of  murders  which  never  reached  the  metropoli- 
tan journals.  Most  striking  testimony  was  also  given  me 
by  individuals,— in  one  case  by  a  United  States  senator, 
who  gave  me  the  history  of  a  country  merchant,  in  one  of 
the  Southwestern  States,  who  had  at  different  times  killed 
eight  persons,  and  who  at  his*  last  venture,  endeavoifing  to 
kill  a  man  who  had  vexed  him  in  a  mere  verbal  quarrel, 
had  fired  into  a  lumber-wagon  containing  a  party  coming 
from  church,  and  killed  three  persons,  one  of  them  a  little 
girl.  And  my  informant  added  that  this  murderer  had 
never  been  punished.  In  California  I  saw  walking  jaunt* 
ily  along  the  streets,  and  afterward  discoursing  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, a  man  who,  on  being  cautioned  by  a  policeman 
while  disturbing  the  public  peace  a  year  or  two  before,  had 
simply  shot  the  policeman  dead,  and  had  been  tried  twice, 
but  each  time  with  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Multitudes 
of  other  cases  I  found  equally  bad.  I  collected  a  mass  of 
material  illustrating  the  subject,  and  on  this  based  an 
'  address  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco^  and 
afterward  at  Boston,  New  York,  New  HaVen,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  the  State  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
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jieso^.  My  aim  ^as  f o  arouse  thinking  men  to  the  im-^ 
l)orta&ce  of  tha subject,  and  I  now  hope  to  prepare  a  dis* 
oussion  of  *  \  The  Problem  of  High  Crime, "  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
pfToblem,  the  second  on  its  origin,  and  the  third  on  pos* 
3ible  and  probable  reiliiedies. 

•Of  all  my  projects  for  historical' treatises,  there  are>  two 
which.  I  have  dreamed  of  for  many  years,  hoping  against 
hope  for  their  realization.  I  have  tried  to  induce  some  of 
oux  younger  historical  4)rof essors  to  undertake  them  or  to 
train  up  students  to  undertake  them ;  and,  as  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  I  can  devotd  myself  to  them,  I  now  mention 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  arise  to  do  honor  to 
himsel£  and  to. our  country  by  developing  them. 

Thi  first  of  these  is  a  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  tlie 
^endral  style  of  Robertson's  ** Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Charles  V.'-'  Years  ago,  when  beginning  my  work  as  a 
prof^sor  of  mddermi  history  at  thb  University  of  Midii- 
ga^,  I. felt  grea/tly  thfe  need  for  my  students  of  some  work 
which  should  show  briefly  but  clearly  the  transition  from 
ancient  history  to  modern.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
thestudy.af&e.  minute  details  of  the  mediaeval  period  in 
addition  to  ancient  and  modem  history*  What  is  needed 
for  the  mass  of  thinking  young  men  is  something  which 
shall  show  what  the  work  was  which  was  accomplished 
between;  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  new  beginnings  of 
civilizationi  at  the  Renascence  and  the  Reformation.  For 
this  purpose  Robertson's  work  was'  once  a  master- 
piece. It  has  t^endered  great  services  not  only  in  English* 
speaking  lands,  but  in  others,' by  enabling  thinking  men  to 
see  frow  tiiis  ihodem  world  haa  been  developiBd  out  of  the 
past  and  to  gain  some  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  yet 
nobler  civilization  may  be  developed  out  of  the  present 
Bobertscin  *s  work  still  remains  a  classic,  but  modern  his- 
torical i*esearch '  has  superseded  large  parts  of  it,  and 
what  is  now  heeded  is  a  short  history— of,  say,  three  hun- 
dred-pages— carried  out  on  the  main  lines  of  Robertson, 
taking!  in  succession  the  most  important  subjeicts  in  the 
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evolution  of  mediaeval  history,  discarding  all  excepting 
the  leading  points  in  chronology,  and  bringing  out  clearly 
the  sequence  of  great  historical  causes  and  results  from 
the  downfall  of  Rome  to  the  formation  of  the  great 
modem  states.  And  there  might  well  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  this  what  Robertson  did  not  give— namely, 
sketches  showing  the  character  and  work  of  some  of  the 
men  who  wrought  most  powerfully  in  this  transition. 

During  my  stay  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  I  made 
a  beginning  of  such  a  history  by  giving  a  course  of  lee- 
tures  on  the  growth  of  civilization  in  the  middle  ages, 
taking  up  such  subjects  as  the  downfall  of  Rome,  the  bar- 
barian invasion,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  feudalism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  anti-feudal  effects  of  the  crusades,  the 
rise  of  free  cities,  the  growth  of  law,  the  growth  of  litera- 
ture, and  ending  with  the  centralization  of  monarchical 
power  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  the 
lectures  then  prepared  were  based  merely  upon  copious 
notes  and  given,  as  regarded  phrasing,  extempora- 
neously«  It  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  write  them  out  or  to 
present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  modem  historical  re- 
search ;  but  I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  better  calculated 
to  broaden  the  mind  and  extend  the  horizon  of  historical 
studies  in  our  universities.  Provost  Still6  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  did  indeed  carry  out,  in  part,  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  time  failed  him  for  making  more 
than  a  beginning.  The  man  who,  of  all  in  our  time,  seems 
to  me  best  fitted  to  undertake  this  much  needed  work  is 
Frederic  Harrison.  If  the  general  method  of  Robertson 
were  combined  with  the  spirit  shown  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Harrison's  book  on  **The  Meaning  of  History,*'  the 
resultant  work  would  be  not  only  of  great  service,  but  at- 
tractive to  all  thinking  men. 

.  And,  last  of  all,  a  project  which  has  long  been  one 
of  my  dreams— a  '* History  of  Civilization  in  Spain." 
Were  I  twenty  years  younger,  I  would  gladly  cut  myself 
loose  from  all  entanglements  and  throw  myself  into  this 
wholly.    It  seems  to  me  the  most  suggestive  history  now 
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to  foe  written.  The  material  at  hand  is  ample  and  easily 
accessible.  A  multitude  of  historians  have  made  remark- 
able contributions  to  it,  and  among  these,  in  our  own 
country,  Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Ticknor,  and  Lea;  in 
England,  Froude,  Ford,  Buckle,  and  others  have  given 
many  pregnant  suggestions  and  some  increase  of  know- 
ledge;  Germany  and  France  have  contributed  much  in 
the  form  of  printed  books;  Spain,  much  in  the  publica- 
tion of  archives  and  sundry  interesting  histories  apologiz- 
ing for  the  worst  things  in  Spanish  history ;  the  Nether- 
lands have  also  contributed  documents  of  great  value. 
There  is  little  need  of  delving  among  manuscripts;  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  the  results  are  easily  within 
reach  of  any  scholar.  The  **  History  of  Civilization  in 
Spain"  is  a  history  of  perhaps  the  finest  amalgamation 
of  races  which  was  made  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  of  splendid  beginnings  of  liberty  and  its  noble 
exercise  in  the  middle  ages;  of  high  endeavor; 
of  a  wonderful  growth  in  art  and  literature.  But  it  is 
also  a  history  of  the  undermining  and  destruction  of  all 
this  great  growth,  so  noble,  so  beautiful,  by  tyranny  in 
church  and  state— tyranny  over  body  and  mind,  heart 
and  soul.  A  simple,  thoughtful  account  of  this  evolution 
of  the  former  glory  of  Spain,  and  then  of  the  causes  of 
her  decline  to  her  present  condition,  would  be  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  fruitful  thought  regarding  politics,  religion, 
science,  literature,  and  art.  To  write  such  a  history  was 
the  best  of  my  dreams.  Perhaps,  had  I  been  sent  in  1879 
as  minister  to  Madrid  instead  of  to  Berlin,  I  might  at 
least  have  made  an  effort  to  begin  it,  and,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  might  have  led  other  men  to  continue  it. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  me,  but  I  still  hope  that  our  country 
will  supply  some  man  to  undertake  it.  Whoever  shall 
write  such  a  book  in  an  honest,  broad,  a&d  impartial 
spirit  will  gain  riot  only  honor  for  his  country  and  him- 
self, but  will  render  a  great  service  to  mankind. 

In  closing  this  chapter  on  '*  Plans  and  Projects,  Exe- 
cuted and  Unexecuted, ' '  I  know  well  that  my  confessions 
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will  do  me  no  good  in  the  eyes  of  uiany  who  sbaU  r^ad 
them.    It  will  be  said  that  I  attempted  too  many  things. 
In  mitigation  of  such  a  judgment  I  may  say  that  the  con^ 
ditioDs  of  American  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
just  closed  have  be  to  very  diffeiient  from  those  in  .tnost 
other  countries.     It  has  been  a  building  period,  a  period 
of  reform^  necessitated  by  the  rapid  jg^rowth  of  our  nation 
out  of  earlier  conditions  and  limitations.  •  Every  thiaaking 
man  who  has  felt  any  reoponsibility  has  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  take  ptfrt  in  many  enterprises  o£. various*  sorts: 
necessary  work  has  abound^  and  has  been  absolutely 
forced  upon  him.    It  has  been  a  period  in  which  a  man 
could  not  well  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  dative  case. 
Besides  this,  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  had  much  praeti< 
cal  administrative  work  to  do,  was  plugged  into  the  midst 
of  it  at  two  universities  and  at  various  posts  in  the  diplo- 
m£iti<^  service,  to  say  nothing  of  many  otiier  duties,  so  that 
my  plans  •  were  constantly  interfered  with.    Like  many 
others  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  obey  the  injunction,  **.Do  the  work 
which  lieth  nearest  thee. ' '    It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  when  all  has  been  ready  for  some  work  whioh  I 
greatly  desired  to  do,  and  which  I  hoped  might  be  of  use,  I 
have  been  suddenly  drawn  off  to  official  duties  by  virtually 
an  absolute  command*    Take  two  examples  out  of  many : 
I  had  brought  my  lectures  on  German  history  together, 
had  collected  a  mass  of  material  for  putting  them  into 
final  shape  as  a  ^'History  of  the  Building  of  the  New  Ger- 
many,'' and  had  written  two  chapters,  when  suddenly 
catne  the  summons  from  President  Cleveland  to  take  part 
iii  the  Venezuela  Commission,— a  summon^  which  it  wai« 
iinp6S8ible  to  decline.     For  a  year  this  new  work  forbad" 
a  continuanice  of  the  old  j  and  jtist  as  I  was  again  free 
cam^  the  B^an  effort  to  capture  the  Presidency,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  recited  in  tride*i^read  misery 
at  home  and  in  dishonor  to  the  American  liame  through- 
out the  world.     Most  relnotantlv  then  I  threw  down  mv 
chosen  work  and  devoted  mv  time  to  what  seemed  to*  me 
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to.be  a  political  duty.  Then  followed  my  appointment  to 
the  Berlin  Embassy,  which  could  not  be  declined;  and, 
just  at  the  period  when  1  hoped  to  secure  leisure  at  Berlin 
f  pr  -continuing  the  preparation  of  my  book  on  Germany, 
there  came  duties  at  The  Hague  Conference  which  took 
my  time  for  nearly  a  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  unwise  for  me 
thus  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,--* 'qui  s 'excuse,  s 'ac- 
cuse ' ' ;  but  I  have  something  other  than  excuses  to  make : 
I  may  honestly  plead  before  my  old  friends  and  students 
who  shall  read  this  book  that  my  life  has  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  worthy  work;  that  I  can  look  back  upon  the 
leading  things  in  it  with  satisfaction;  that,  whether  as 
regards  religion,  politics,  education,  or  the  public  service 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  not  a  matter  of  unrelated 
shreds  and  patches,  but  to  have  been  developed  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  well-defined  line  of  purpose.  I  review  the  main 
things  along  this  line  with  thankfulness :  First,  my  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  enabled  me  to  do 
something  toward  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  system 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States ;  next,  my  work 
in  the  New  York  State  Senate,  which  enabled  me  to  aid 
effectively  in  developing  the  school  system  in  the  State, 
in  establishing  a  health  department  in  its  metropolis,  in 
promoting  good  legislation  in  various  fields;  and  in  se- 
curing the  charter  of  Cornell  University;  next,  my  part 
in  founding  Cornell  University  and  in  maintaining  it  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  next,  the  preparation  of  a  book 
which,  whatever  its  shortcomings  and  however  depre- 
cated by  many  good  men,  has,  as  I  believe,  done  service 
to  science,  to  education,  and  to  religion;  next,  many 
speeches,  articles,  pamphlets,  which  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  right  reason  on  political,  financial,  and 
social  questions;  and,  finally,  the  opportunity  given  me 
at  a  critical  period  to  aid  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
good  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
and  in  establishing  the  international  arbitration  tribunal 
of  The  Hague.  I  say  these  things  not  boastingly,  but 
reverently.     I  have  sought  to  fight  the  good  fight ;  I  have 
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sought  to  keep  the  faith,— faith  in  a  Power  in  the  uni- 
verse good  enough  to  make  truth-seeking  wise,  and  strong 
enough  to  make  truth-telling  effective,— faith  in  the  rise 
of  man  rather  than  in  the  fall  of  man,— faith  in  the  grad- 
ual evolution  and  ultimate  prevalence  of  right  reason 
among  men.  So  much  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving 
as  an  apologia  pro  vita  mea. 


PART   VIII 


RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 


CHAPTER  LVin 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS-1832-1851 

WHEN  the  colonists  from  New  England  came  into 
central  and  western  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  wrote  their  main  ideas  large 
npon  the  towns  they  founded.  Especially  was  this  evi- 
dent at  my  birthplace  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  the  heart  of  the  little  village  they  laid  out, 
largely  and  liberally, ' '  the  Green ' ' ;  across  the  middle  of 
this  there  gradually  rose  a  line  of  wooden  structures  as 
stately  as  they  knew  how  to  make  them,— the  orthodox 
Congregational  church  standing  at  the  center;  close  be- 
side this  church  stood  the  *' academy";  and  then,  on 
either  side,  the  churches  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians.  Thus  were  represented  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  church  equality. 

The  Episcopal  church,  as  belonging  to  the  least  numer- 
ous congregation,  was  at  the  extreme  left,  and  the  smallest 
building  of  all.  It  was  easily  recognized.  All  the  others 
were  in  a  sort  of  quasi-Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  like  those  commonly  found  in  New  England ;  but 
this  was  in  a  kind  of  ** carpenter 's  Gothic*'  which  had 
grown  out  of  vague  recollections  of  the  mother-country. 
To  this  building  I  was  taken  for  baptism,  and  with  it  arc 
connected  my  first  recollections  of  public  worship.  My 
parents  were  very  devoted  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  With  a  small  number  of  others  of  like 
mind,  they  had  taken  refuge  in  it  from  the  storms  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  through  western  New  York  dur- 
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ing  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  that 
was  the  time  of  great  ** revivals."  The  tremendous  as- 
sertions of  Jonathan  Edwards  regarding  the  tyranny  of 
God,  having  been  taken  up  by  a  multitude  of  men  who 
were  infinitely  Edwards's  inferiors  in  everything  save 
lung-power,  were  spread  with  much  din  through  many 
churches:  pictures  of  an  angry  Moloch  holding  over 
the  infernal  fires  the  creatures  whom  he  had  pre- 
destined to  rebel,  and  the  statement  that  '^hell  is  filled 
with  infants  not  a  span  long,''  were  among  the  choice 
oratorical  outgrowths  of  this  period.  With  these  loud 
and  lurid  utterances  went  strivings  after  sacerdotal  rule. 
The  presbyter—'* old  priest  writ  large"— took  high 
ground  in  all  these  villages :  the  simplest  and  most  harm- 
less amusements  were  denounoed,  and  church  members 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  them  were  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  broad  aisle  and  be  publicly  reprimanded  from  the 
pulpit. 

My  mother  was  thoughtful,  gentle,  and  kindly;  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  froth  and  fury  some  one  lent  her  a 
prayer-book;  this  led  her  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  a 
little  knot  of  people  who  had  been  brought  up  to  use  it; 
and  among  these  she  found  peace.  My  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  vigor,  was  attracted  to  this 
little  company;  and  not  long  afterward  rose  the  little 
church  on  the  Green,  served  at  first  by  such  clergymen  a?- 
chanced  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

Among  these  was  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Episcopal 
College  at  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake— Henry  Gregory. 
His  seemed  to  be  a  soul  which  by  some  mistake  had  es- 
caped out  of  the  thirteenth  century  into  the  nineteenth. 
He  was  slight  in  build,  delicate  in  health,  and  ascetic  in 
habits,  his  one  interest  in  the  world  being  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom  of  God— as  he  understood  it.  It  was  the 
time  when  Pusey,  Newman,  Keble,  and  their  compeers 
were  reviving  medisval  Christianity;  their  ideas  took 
strong  hold  upon  many  earnest  men  in  the  western  world, 
and  among  these  no  one  absorbed  them  more  fuUy  than 
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this  young  missionary.  He  was  honest,  fearless^  self- 
sacrificing,  and  these  qualities  soon  gave  him  It  strong 
hold  upon  his  flock,— the  hold  of  a  mediaeval  saint  upon 
pilgrims  seeking  refuge  from  a  world  cruel  and  perverse. 

Seeing  this,  sundry  clergymen  and  influential  laymen 
of  what  were  known  as  the  ' '  evangelical  denominations ' ' 
attempted  to  refute  his  arguments  and  discredit  his  prac- 
tices. That  was  the  very  thing  which  he  and  his  congre- 
gation most  needed:  under  this  opposition  his  fervor 
deepened,  his  mediasval  characteristics  developed,  his 
little  band  of  the  faithful  increased,  and  more  and  more 
they  adored  him ;  but  this  adoration  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  him :  he  remained  the  same  gentle,  fearless,  nar- 
row, uncompromising  man  throughout  his  long  life. 

My  first  recollections  of  religious  worship  in  the  little 
old  church  take  me  back  to  my  fourth  year;  and  I  can 
remember  well,  at  the  age  of  five,  standing  between  my 
father  and  mother,  reading  the  Psalter  with  them  as  best 
I  could,  joining  in  the  chants  and  looking  with  great  awe 
on  the  service  as  it  went  on  before  my  admiring  eyes.  So 
much  did  it  impress  me  that  from  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth 
year  I  always  looked  forward  to  Sunday  morning  with 
longing.  The  prayers,  the  chants,  the  hymns,  all  had  a 
great  attraction  for  me,— and  this  although  I  was  some- 
what severely  held  to  the  proper  observance  of  worship. 
I  remember  well  that  at  the  age  of  six  years,  if  I  faltered 
in  the  public  reading  of  the  Psalter,  a  gentle  rap  on  the 
side  of  my  head  from  my  father's  knuckles  reminded  me 
of  my  duty. 

At  various  times  since  I  have  been  present  at  the  most 
gorgeous  services  of  the  Anglican,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Oriental  churches;  have  heard  the  Pope,  surrounded  by 
his  cardinals,  sing  mass  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter 's ; 
have  seen  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  sur- 
rounded by  prelates  of  the  Russian  Empire,  conduct 
the  burial  of  a  czar ;  have  seen  the  highest  Lutheran  dig- 
nitaries solemnize  the  marriage  of  a  German  kai^r; 
have  sat  under  the  ministrations  of  sundry  archbishops 
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had  founded  a  ^^  church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state 
without  a  king";  Dr.  Wainwright  insisted  that  there 
could  be  no  church  without  a  bishop ;  and  on  this  the  two 
champions  joined  issue.  Armed  with  the  weapons  fur- 
nished me  in  the  church  catechism,  in  sundry  sermons, 
and  in  pious  reading,  I  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  the  battles 
then  waged  were  many  and  severe. 

One  little  outgrowth  of  my  religious  intolerance  was 
quickly  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  I  was  returning  home  one 
evening  with  a  group  of  scampish  boys,  one  of  them 
pointed  out  the  **Jew  store,''— in  those  days  a  new 
thing,— and  reminded  us  that  the  proprietor  worshiped 
on  Saturday  and,  doubtless,  committed  other  abomina- 
tions. At  this,  with  one  accord,  we  did  what  we  could  to 
mete  out  the  Old  Testament  punishment  for  blasphemy— 
we  threw  stones  at  his  door.  My  father,  hearing  of  this, 
dealt  with  me  sharply  and  shortly,  and  taught  me  most 
effectually  to  leave  dealing  with  the  Jewish  religion  to 
the  Almighty.  I  have  never  since  been  tempted  to  join 
in  any  anti-Semitic  movement  whatever. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gregory— or,  as  he  afterward  became. 
Dr.  Gregory— was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  church  in 
many  ways,  and  some  of  his  sermons  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  Of  these  one  was  entitled '  *  The  Church 
not  a  Sect, ' '  the  text  being, ' '  For  as  to  this  sect,  we  know 
that  it  is  everywhere  spoken  against. ' '  Another  sermon 
showed,  especially,  his  uncompromising  spirit  and  took 
yet  stronger  hold  upon  me ;  it  was  given  on  an  occasion 
when  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  were  drawn 
in  large  numbers  to  his  church ;  but,  disdaining  all  efforts 
to  propitiate  them,  he  took  as  his  subject  **The  Sin  of 
Korah,"  who  set  himself  up  against  the  regularly  or- 
dained priesthood,  and  was,  with  all  his  adherents,  fear- 
fully punished.  The  conclusion  was  easily  drawn  by  all 
the  **  dissenters "  present.  On  another  occasion  of  the 
same  sort,  when  His  church  was  filled  with  people  from 
I  other  congregations,  he  took  as  his  subject  the  story  of 

[•  Naaman  the  Syrian,  his  text  being,  **  Are  not  Abana  and 
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one  of  my  amusements,  on  returning  home,  waid  conduct* 
ing  a  sort  of  service,  on  my  own  account,  with  those  of  the 
household  who  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and,  from 
some  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  regarding  my 
utterances  on  such  occasions,  a  droll  sort  of  service  it 
must  have  been. 

In  my  seventh  year  the  family  removed  to  Syracuse, 
the  ** Central  City"  of  the  State,  already  beginning  a 
wonderful  career,  although  at  that  time  of  less  than  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  My  experience  in  the  new  cit}' 
was  prefaced  by  an  excursion,  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  younger  brother,  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara;  and  as 
the  railways  through  central  New  York  were  then  unfin- 
ished,—and,  indeed,  but  few  of  them  begun,— we  made  the 
journey  almost  entirely  on  a  canal-packet.  Perhaps  my 
most  vivid  remembrance  of  this  voyage  is  that  of  the 
fervid  prayers  I  then  put  up  against  shipwreck. 

At  Syracuse  was  a  much  larger  and  more  influential 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  than  that  which  we  had 
left,— next,  indeed,  in  importance  to  the  Presbyterian 
body;  That  church— St.  Paul's— has  since  become  the 
mother  of  a  large  number  of  others,  and  has  been  made 
the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese.  In  this  my  father,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  vigor  in  everything  he  undertook,  was  soon  made 
a  vestryman,  and  finally  senior  warden ;  and,  the  rector- 
ate  happening  to  fall  vacant,  he  recommended  for  the 
place  our  former  clergyman,  Henry  Gregory.  He  came, 
and  his  work  in  the  new  place  was  soon  even  more  effec- 
tive than  in  the  old. 

His  first  influence  made  me  a  most  determined  little 
bigot,  and  I  remember  well  my  battles  in  behalf  of  high- 
church  ideas  with  various  Presbyterian  boys,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor.  In  those 
days  w«it  on  a  famous  controversy  provoked  by  a 
speech  at  a  New  England  dinner  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  had  set  by  the  ears  two  eminent'divines— the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wainwright,  Episcopalian,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts, 
Presbyterian.    Dr.  Potts  had  insisted  that  the  Puritans 
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soothing  us  in  our  sorrows^  comforting  us  in  our  dLsap- 
pointments,  and  carrying  us  through  our  sicknesses.  She 
used  great  common  sense  in  her  care  of  us ;  kindly  and 
gentle  to  the  last  degree,  there  was  one  thing  she  would 
never  allow,  and  this  was  that  the  children,  even  when 
they  hecame  quite  large,  should  be  out  of  the  house,  in 
the  streets  or  public  places,  after  dark,  without  an  elderly 
and  trusty  companion.  Though  my  brother  and  I  used 
to  regard  this  as  her  one  fault,  it  was  really  a  great  ser- 
vice to  us;  for,  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on,  if  we  were 
tempted  to  linger  in  the  streets  or  in  public  places,  we 
returned  home,  since  we  knew  that  if  we  did  not  we 
should  soon  see  her  coming  to  remind  us,  and  this  was, 
of  course,  a  serious  blow  to  our  pride. 

When,  then,  I  sat  in  church  and  heard  our  mediaeval 
saint  preach  with  ardor  and  unction,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, that  the  promises  were  made  to  the  church  alone; 
that  those  outside  it  had  virtually  no  part  in  Qod*s  good- 
ness ;  that  they  were  probably  lost,— I  thought  of  this  dear, 
sweet  old  lady,  and  my  heart  rose  in  rebellion.  She 
was  certainly  the  best  Christian  I  knew,  and  the  idea  that 
she  should  be  punished  for  saying  her  prayers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  abhorrent  to  me.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  she  was  to  be  lost,  I  would  be  lost  with 
her ;  and  soon,  under  the  influence  of  thoughts  like  these, 
I  became  a  religious  rebel. 

The  matter  was  little  helped  when  our  good  rector 
preached  upon  retribution  for  sin.  He  held  the  most  ex- 
treme views  regarding  future  punishment ;  and  the  more 
he  developed  them,  the  more  my  mind  rejected  the  idea 
that  so  many  good  people  about  me,  especially  the  one 
whom  I  loved  so  much,  could  be  subjected  to  such  tortures, 
and  the  more  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  Moloch  who 
had  established  and  was  administering  so  horrible  a  sys- 
tem. I  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old  when  it 
thus  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  whole  sacred  theory ; 
and  this  questioning  was  started  into  vigorous  life  after 
visiting,  with  some  other  school-boys,  the  Presbyterian 
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church  when  a  *  *  revival '  *  was  going  on.  As  I  entered,  a 
very  nnspiritual-looking  preacher  was  laying  down  the 
most  severe  doctrines  of  divine  retribution.  In  front  of 
him  were  several  of  our  neighbors'  daughters,  many  of 
them  my  schoolmates,  whom  I  regarded  as  thoroughly 
sweet  and  good;  and  they  were  in  tears,  apparently 
broken-hearted  under  the  storm  of  wrath  which  poured 
over  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  revival  preacher.  At 
this  I  revolted  entirely,  and  from  that  moment  I  disbe- 
lieved in  the  whole  doctrine,  utterly  and  totally.  I  felt 
that  these  kindly  girls,  to  whom  I  had  looked  with  so  much 
admiration  in  the  classes  at  school  and  in  our  various  little 
gatherings,  were  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor than  was  the  big,  fleshly  creature  storming  and  raging 
and  claiming  to  announce  a  divine  message. 

Some  influence  on  my  youthful  thinking  had  also  been 
exercised  by  sundry  occurrences  in  our  own  parish.  Our 
good  rector  was  especially  fond  of  preaching  upon  *  *  bap- 
tismal regeneration";  taking  the  extreme  high-church 
view  and  thereby  driving  out  some  of  the  best  **  evangeli- 
cals''-from  his  congregation.  One  of  these  I  remember 
especially— a  serene,  dignified  old  man,  Mr.  John  Durn- 
f ord.  After  he  left  our  church  he  took  his  place  among  the 
Presbyterians,  and  I  remember,  despite  my  broad-church 
tendencies,  thinking  that  he  was  incurring  serious  danger 
by  such  apostasy ;  but  as  I  noted  him,  year  after  year,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  newly  founded  orphan-asylum,  giv- 
ing all  his  spare  time  to  the  care  of  the  children  gathered 
there,  even  going  into  the  market  and  thence  bearing  pro- 
visions to  them  in  a  basket,  I  began  to  feel  that  perhaps 
his  soul  was  safe,  after  all.  I  bethought  myself  that,  with 
all  my  reading  of  the  Bible,  I  had  never  found  any  text 
which  required  a  man  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  but  that  I  had  found,  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  St. 
James  regarding  *  *  pure  religion  and  undefiled, ' '  declara- 
tions which  seemed  to  commend,  especially,  labors  for  the 
poor,  fatherless,  and  afflicted,  like  those  of  Mr.  Dumford. 
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But  still  more  marked  was  the  influence  on  my  thinking 
of  a  painful  clash  in  the  parish.  It  came  on  this  wise> 
Our  rector  was  one  day  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
little  child  but  a  few  weeks  old,  the  daughter  of  neighbors 
of  ours.  The  father  was  a  big-bodied,  big-hearted,  big- 
voiced,  successful  man  of  business,  well  liked  for  his  bluff 
cordiality  and  generosity,  who  went  to  church  because  his 
wife  went.  The  mother  was  a  sweet,  kindly,  delicate 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  devoted  to  the 
church. 

It  happened  that,  for  various  reasons,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  father  from  home 
on  business,  the  baptism  of  the  child  had  been  delayed 
until  its  sudden  death  prevented  the  rite  forever. 

The  family  and  neighbors  being  assembled  at  the  house, 
and  the  service  about  to  begin,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who 
had  deeply  absorbed  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Gregory  and 
wished  to  impress  them  on  those  present,  said  to  the 

father,  audibly  and  with  a  groan,  **0h,  Mr. ,  what 

a  pity  that  the  baby  was  not  baptized ! "  to  which  the  rector 
responded,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  in  a  most  plaintive- voice, 
''Yes!"  Thereupon  the  mother  of  the  child  burst  into 
loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  at  this  the  father,  big 
and  impulsive  as  he  was,  lost  all  control  of  himself. 
Rising  from  his  chair,  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the  rector 
and  said, ' '  That  is  a  slander  on  the  Almighty ;  none  but  a 
devil  could,  for  my  negligence,  punish  this  lovely  little 
child  by  ages  of  torture.  Take  it  back— take  it  back,  sir; 
or,  by  the  God  that  made  us,  I  will  take  you  by  the  neck 
and  throw  you  into  the  street !"  At  this  the  gentle  rector 
faltered  out  that  he  did  not  presume  to  limit  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  after  a  time  the  service  went  on ;  but  sermons 
on  baptismal  regeneration  from  our  pulpit  were  never 
afterward  frequent  or  cogent 

Startled  as  I  was  at  this  scene,  I  felt  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  stood  the  test.  More  and  more  there  was  de- 
veloped in  me  that  feeling  which  Lord  Bacon  expressed  so 
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profoundly  and  pithily,  in  his  essay  on  *  ^  Superstition, ' ' 
when  he  said: 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  Him  j  for  if  the  one  is  unbelief,  the 
other  is  contumely :  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  "  Siu-ely,  I  had 
rather  a  great  deal  that  men  should  say  there  was  no  such  man 
at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  that  Plutarch  ate  his 
chDdren  as  soon  as  they  were  bom ;  ^ —  as  tlie  poets  speak  of 
Saturn :  and  as  th«  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  dan- 
ger is  greater  towards  men. 

The  ^'danger''  of  which  Bacon  speaks  has  been  noted 
by  me  often,  both  before  and  since  I  read  his  essays. 
Once,  indeed,  when  a  very  orthodox  lady  had  declared  to 
me  her  conviction  that  every  disbeliever  in  the  divinity  of 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  must  be  lost,  I  warned  her 
of  this  danger  and  said,  *  *  We  lately  had  President  Grant 
here  on  the  university  grounds.  Suppose  your  little  girl, 
having  met  the  President,  and  having  been  told  that  he  was 
the  great  general  of  the  war  and  President  of  the  United 
States,  should  assert  her  disbelief,  basing  it  on  the  fact 
that  she  had  formed  i;he  idea  of  a  much  more  showy  and 
gorgeous  person  than  this  quiet,  modest  little  man;  and 
suppose  that  General  Grant,  on  hearing  of  the  child 's  mis- 
take, should  cruelly  punish  her  for  it;  what  would  you 
think  of  himt  and  what  would  he  think  of  you,  were  he  to 
know  that  you  asserted  that  he  could  be  so  contemptibly 
unjust  and  cruel!  The  child's  utterance  would  not  in 
the  slightest  offend  him,  but  your  imputation  to  him  of 
such  vileness  would  most  certainly  anger  him. ' ' 

A  contribution  to  my  religious  development  came  also 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Our  kitchen  Bridget,  one 
of  the  best  of  her  kind,  lent  me  her  book  of  devotion— the 
'  *  Ursuline  Manual. ' '  It  interested  me  much  until  I  found 
in  it  the  reasons  very  cogently  given  why  salvation  was 
confiiled  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  disgusted 
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me.  According  to  this,  even  our  good  rector  had  no  more 
chance  of  salvation  than  a  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  or 
Methodist  minister.  But  this  serious  view  of  the  case  was 
disturbed  by  a  humorous  analogy.  There  were  then  fight- 
ing vigorously  through  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
newspapers  two  rival  doctors,  each  claiming  to  produce 
the  only  salutary  *  *  sarsaparilla, ' '  and  each  named  Town- 
send.  At  first  one  claimed  to  be  ^Hhe  Dr.  Townsend," 
then  the  other  claimed  to  be ' '  the  Dr.  Townsend ' ' ;  the  first 
rejoined  that  he  was  **Dr.  Jacob  Townsend,"  whereupon 
the  other  insisted  that  he  was*** Dr.  Jacob  Townsend'*;  to 
this  the  first  answered  that  he  was  **  the  original  Dr.  Jacob 
Townsend,"  and  the  other  then  declared  that  he  was  **the 
original  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend";  and  so  on,  through  issue 
after  issue,  each  supplying  statements,  certificates,  argu- 
ments, rejoinders  ad  nauseam.  More  and  more,  then,  the 
various  divines  insisting  on  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
only  remedy  for  sin  reminded  me  of  these  eminent  sarsa- 
parilla-makers,— each  declaring  his  own  concoction  genu- 
ine and  all  others  spurious,  each  glorifying  himself  as 
possessing  the  original  recipe  and  denouncing  his  rivals 
as  pretenders. 

Another  contribution  to  my  thought  was  made  one  day 
in  the  Sunday-school.  While  reading  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment I  had  noticed  the  diflSculties  involved  in  the  two  gen- 
ealogies of  Jesus  of  Nazareth— that  in  Matthew  and  that 
in  Luke.  On  my  asking  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  an 
explanation,  he  gave  the  offhand  answer  that  one  was  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  and  the  other  of  Mary.  Of  course  it 
did  not  take  me  long  to  find  this  answer  inadequate ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  Sunday-school  teaching  lost  much  of  its 
effect  upon  me. 

But  there  was  still  one  powerful  influence  left  in  behalf 
of  the  old  creed.  From  time  to  time  came  the  visitation 
by  the  bishop,  Dr.  DeLancey.  He  was  the  most  impres- 
sive man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  many  prelates  in  my  day,  from  Pope  Pius  IX  down ; 
but  no  one  of  them  has  ever  so  awed  me  as  this  Bishop  of 
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Western  New  York.  His  entry  into  a  church  chancel  was 
an  event ;  no  music  could  be  finer  than  his  reading  of  the 
service ;  his  confirmation  prayer  still  dwells  in  my  mem- 
ory as  the  most  perfect  petition  I  have  ever  heard ;  and 
his  simple,  earnest  sermons  took  strong  hold  of  me.  His 
personal  influence  was  also,  great.  Goldsmith  *s  lines  in 
the  *^ Deserted  Village," 

"  Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile," 

accurately  pictured  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  as  we  lin- 
gered after  service  to  see  him  greet  our  fathers  and 
mothers. 

As  to  my  biblical  studies,  they  were  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  as  systematically  as  they  might  well  have 
been.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  for  a  youth 
at  least  one  advantage  in  this  respect,— that  the  services, 
including  Introits,  Canticles,  Psalter,  Lessons,  Epistles, 
Gospels,  and  various  quotations,  familiarize  him  with  the 
noblest  utterances  in  our  sacred  books.  My  mother  had 
received  instruction  in  Bible  class  and  prized  Scripture 
reading ;  therefore  it  was  that,  when  I  was  allowed  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it  was  always 
on  condition  that  I  should  read  a  certain  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible  and  prove  to  her  upon  her  return  that  I 
had  read  them  carefully,— and  this  was  not  without  its 
uses. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat  curious  event. 
One  afternoon,  when  I  had  been  permitted  to  remain  at 
home,  on  the  usual  conditions,  my  mother,  returning  from 
service,  said  to  me  that  by  staying  away  from  church  I 
had  missed  something  very  interesting :  that  there  was  a 
good  sermon  well  given,  that  the  preacher  was  of  fine 
app^irance,  dignified,— and  an  Indian ;  but  that  she  would 
never  have  suspected  him  to  be  an  Indian  were  it  not  for 
his  words  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  which  were  as 
follows:  **And  now,  my  brethren,  I  leave  you.  We  shall 
probably  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  and  doubtless 
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most  of  you  will  forget  all  the  counsels  I  have  given  you 
and  remember  nothing  save  that  you  have  to-day  heard  a 
sermon  from  an  Indian. '^  The  point  of  interest  really 
was  that  this  preacher,  Eleazar  Williams,  though  he  gave 
no  hint  of  it  on  this  occasion,  believed  himself,  and  was 
believed  by  many,  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin  of  France, 
Louis  XVII,  and  that  decidedly  skilful  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  his  claims  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson 
and  others.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  women  I  have 
ever  known  believes  to  this  hour  that  Eleazar  Williams, 
generally  known  as  a  half<breed  Indian  bom  in  Canada, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that 
his  portly  form  and  Bourbon  face  were  convincing  addi- 
tions to  other  more  cogent  testimonies. 

At  various  times  I  sought  light  from  new  sources,  and, 
finding  on  the  family  shelves  a  series  of  books  called  the 
*  *  Evangelical  Family  Library, ' '  I  read  sundry  replies  to 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  deists;  but  the  arguments  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon  and  those  who  thought  with  them 
seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  leasts  quite  as  forcible  as  those  in 
answer  to  them.  These  replies  simply  strengthened  my 
tendency  to  doubt,  and  what  I  heard  at  church  rather  in- 
creased the  difficulty ;  for  the  favorite  subjects  of  sermons 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  those  days,  after  the  **  Apos- 
tolical Succession ' '  and  ' '  Baptismal  Regeneration, ' '  were 
the  perfections  of  the  church  order,  the  beauty  of  its  ser- 
vices, and  the  almost  divine  character  of  the  Prayer-book. 
These  topics  were  developed  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ; 
the  beauties  of  our  own  service  were  constantly  con- 
trasted with  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  worship 
practised  by  others ;  and  although,  since  those  days,  left  to 
my  own  observation,  I  have  found  much  truth  in  these 
comparisons,  th^y  produced  upon  me  at  that  time  anything 
but  a  good  effect.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman  coming 
into  an  assemblage ;  calling  attention  to  the  perf ectione  of 
her  own  face,  form,  and  garments ;  claiming  loudly  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  room ;  and  so,  finally,  be- 
coming the  least  attractive  person  present. 
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This  state  of  mind  was  deepened  by  my  first  experiences 
ftt  college.  I  had,  from  my  early  boyhood,  wished  to  go  to 
Yale ;  but,  under  pressure  from  the  bishop,  I  was  sent  to 
the  little  church  college  at  Geneva  in  western  New  York. 
There  were  excellent  men  among  its  professors— men 
whom  I  came  to  love  and  admire ;  but  its  faculty,  its  en- 
dowment, its  equipment,  were  insufficient,  and  for  fear  of 
driving  away  the  sons  of  its  wealthy  and  influential  pa- 
trons it  could  not  afford  to  insist  either  on  high  scholarship 
or  good  discipline,  so  that  the  work  done  was  most  unsat- 
isfactory. And  here  I  may  mention  that  the  especial 
claim  put  forth  by  this  college,  as  by  so  many  others  like 
it  throughout  the  country,  was  that,  with  so  small  a  body 
of  students  directly  under  church  control,  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  interests  of  the  students  would  be 
better  guarded  than  they  could  be  in  the  larger  and  com- 
paratively unsectarian  institutions.  The  very  contrary 
was  then  true;  and  various  experiences  have  shown  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  little  sectarian  colleges,  if  too  feeble  to 
exercise  strong  discipline  or  insist  on  thorough  work,  are 
the  more  dangerous.  As  it  was,  I  felt  that  in  this  partic- 
ular case  a  wrong  had  been  done  me  and  charged  that 
wrong  against  the  church  system. 

I  have  been  glad  to  learn  of  late  years  that  the  college 
just  referred  to  has,  since  my  student  days,  shared  the 
upward  progress  of  its  sister  institutions  and  that  with 
more  means  and  better  appliances  a  succession  of  supe- 
rior instructors  have  been  able  to  bring  its  students  into 
steady  good  work  and  under  excellent  discipline. 

Much  was  made  in  those  days  of  the  **  Christian  evi- 
dences,'' and  one  statement  then  put  forth,  regarding 
the  miraculous,  produced  a  temporary  effect  upon  me. 
This  statement  was  that  the  claims  of  the  religions 
opposed  to  Christianity  did  not  rest  upon  miracles ;  that 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  no  real  testimony  to  any  except 
Christian  miracles ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  other  religions  did 
not  pretend  to  exhibit  any.  But  when  I,  shortly  after- 
ward, read  the  life  of  Mohammed,  and  saw  what  a  great 
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part  was  played  by  his  miracle  at  the  battle  of  Beder,  dar- 
ing which,  on  his  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  there  came  to 
his  rescue  legions  of  angels,  who  were  seen  and  testified  to 
by  many  on  the  field,— both  by  his  friends  and  by  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  when  I  found  that  miraculous  testimonies  play 
a  leading  part  in  all  religions,  even  in  favor  of  doctrines 
the  most  cruel  and  absurd,  I  felt  that  the  **  evidences '  * 
must  be  weak  which  brought  forward  an  argument  so  ill 
grounded.  Moreover,  in  my  varied  reading  I  came  across 
multitudes  of  miracles  attributed  to  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,— miracles  for  which  myriads  of  good 
men  and  women  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  at^ 
testation  of  their  belief,— and  if  we  must  accept  one  class 
of  miracles,  I  could  not  see  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  this  first  year,  for  reasons  given  else- 
where, I  broke  away  from  this  little  college  and  went  to 
Yale. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ATMOSPHERE- 1861-1863 

AT  Yale  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  New.England 
r\  Congregationalism ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  helped 
me  much  religiously.  It,  indeed,  broadened  my  view, 
since  I  was  associated  with  professors  and  students  of 
various  forms  of  Christianity,  and  came  to  respect  them, 
not  for  what  they  professed,  but  for  what  they  really 
were. 

There  also  I  read  under  an  excellent  professor— my 
dear  friend  the  late  President  Porter— Butler's  ** Anal- 
ogy * ' ;  but,  though  it  impressed  me,  it  left  on  my  mind  the 
effect  of  a  strong  piece  of  special  pleading,— of  a  series  of 
arguments  equally  valuable  for  any  religion  which  had 
once  *  *  got  itself  established. ' ' 

Here,  too,  a  repellent  influence  was  exercised  upon  me 
by  a  ** revival."  What  was  called  a  ** religious  interest*' 
began  to  be  shown  in  sundry  student  meetings,  and  soon  it 
came  in  with  a  full  tide.  I  was  induced  to  go  into  one  or 
two  of  these  assemblies,  and  was  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  penitence  shown  and  the  pledges  given  by  some  of  my 
college  friends.  But  within  a  year  the  whole  thing  was 
dead.  Several  of  the  men  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
expressions  of  penitence  and  determination  to  accept 
Christianity  became  worse  than  ever :  they  were  like  logs 
stranded  high  and  dry  after  a  freshet. 

But  this  religious  revival  in  college  was  infinitely  better 
than  one  which  ran  its  course  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Just  at  the  comer  of  the  college  grounds  was  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  principal  one  in  New 
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Haven,  and,  a  professional  revivalist  having  begun  his 
work  there,  the  church  was  soon  thronged.  Blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  were  the  preacher's  great  attractions.  One 
of  the  prayers  attributed  to  him  ran  as  follows:  **Come 
down  among  us,  0  Lord!  Come  straight  through  the 
roof;  I  '11  pay  for  the  shingles!"  Night  after  night  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  students  laughing  at  this 
impious  farce;  and  among  them,  one  evening,  came 
** Charley"  Chotard  of  Mississippi.  Chotard  was  a  very 
handsome  fellow:  slender,  well  formed,  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  and  in  any  crowd  a  man  of  mark,  like  King 
Saul.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings,  at  some  grotesque 
utterance  of  the  revivalist,  the  students  in  the  galleries 
burst  into  laughter.  The  preacher,  angrily  turning  his 
eyes  upon  the  offenders,  saw,  first  of  all,  Chotard,  and 
called  out  to  him:  **You  lightning-rod  of  hell,  you  flag- 
staflf  of  damnation,  come  down  from  there ! "  Of  course 
no  such  grotesque  scenes  were  ever  allowed  in  the  college 
chapel:  the  services  there,  though  simple,  were  always 
dignified ;  yet  even  in  these  there  sometimes  appeared  in- 
congruous features. 

According  to  tradition  in  my  time,  an  aged  divine, 
greatly  and  justly  beloved,  from  a  neighboring  city,  had 
been  asked  to  preach  before  the  students.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  English-speaking  world  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  ajid  the  cry 
of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  heard  the  defiant  slogan  and 
heart-stirring  pibroch  of  the  Highlanders  coming  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  had  echoed  across  all  the  oceans. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  sermon  the  dear  old  doctor  became 
very  impressiye.  He  recited  the  story  of  Lucknow,  and 
then  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  *  *  So  to-day,  my  young 
friends,  I  sound  in  your  ears  the  8lo-o*o-broch  of  salva- 
tion." The  alliteration  evidently  pleased  him,  and  he 
repeated  it  with  more  and  more  emphasis  in  his  perora- 
tion. When  he  sat  down  another  clergyman  who  was  with 
him  at  the  sacred  desk  reminded  him  of  his  mistake, 
whereupon  the  good  old  doctor  rose  and  addressed  the 
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stadetita  as  follows:  '*My  young  friends,  you  doubtless 
noticed  a  mistake  in  my  final  remarks.  I  said  '  slo-o-o*o- 
broch  * ;  of  course  I  meant  *  pi-i-g-a-a-an. ' ' ' 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  week- 
day prayers  made  by  lay  professors  lent  themselves 
rather  too  easily  to  parody.  One  of  my  classmates— 
since  known  as  a  grave  and  respected  judge— was  espe- 
cially gifted  in  imitating  these  petitions,  with  the  very 
intonations  of  their  authors,  and  these  parodies  were  in 
great  demand  on  festive  occasions.  The  pet  phrases,  the 
choice  rhetoric,  and  the  impressive  oratory  of  these  pray- 
ers were  thus  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  caricatures  that 
the  originals  were  little  conducive  to  devotion. 

The  influence  at  Yale  of  men  like  Goodrich,  Taylor, 
Woolsey,  and  Porter,  whom  I  saw  in  their  professors' 
chairs,  was  indeed  strong  upon  me.  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired them ;  but  their  purely  religious  teaching  took  but 
little  hold  on  me ;  I  can  remember  clearly  but  two  or  three 
sermons  which  I  heard  preached  in  Yale  chapel.  One  was 
at  the  setting  up  of  the  chapel  organ,  when  Horace  Bush- 
nell  of  Hartford  preached  upon  music ;  and  another  was 
when  President  Woolsey  preached  a  baccalaureate  ser- 
mon upon  ** Righteous  Anger."  The  first  of  these  ser- 
mons was  very  beautiful,  but  the  second  was  powerful.  It 
has  had  an  influence— and,  I  think,  a  good  influence— on 
my  thoughts  from  that  day  to  this;  and  it  ought  to  be 
preached  in  every  pulpit  in  our  country,  at  least  once  a 
year,  as  an  antidote  to  our  sickly,  mawkish  lenity  to  crime 
and  wrong. 

In  those  days  conformity  to  religious  ideas  was  carried 
very  far  at  Yale.  On  week-days  we  had  early  prayers  at 
about  six  in  the  morning,  and  evening  prayers  at  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  but  on  Sundays  we  had 
not  only  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel,  but 
morning  and  afternoon  service  at  church.  I  attended  St 
Paul 's  Episcopal  church,  sitting  in  one  of  the  gallery  pews 
assigned  to  undergraduates ;  but  cannot  say  that  anything 
that  I  heard  during  this  period  of  my  life  elevated  me  es- 
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pecially.  I  joined  in  the  reading  of  the  Psalter^  in  the 
Binging  of  the  chants  and  hymns,  and,  occasionally,  in  re- 
citing part  of  the  creeds,  though  more  and  more  this  last 
exercise  became  peculiarly  distasteful  to  me. 

Time  has  but  confirmed  the  opinion,  which  I  then  began 
to  hold,  that,  of  all  mistaken  usages  in  a  church  service, 
the  most  unfortunate  is  this  demand  which  confronts  a 
man  who  would  gladly  unite  with  Christians  in  Christian 
work,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Blessed  Pounder  of 
Christianity,  would  cheerfully  become  a  member  of  the 
church  and  receive  the  benefit  of  its  ministrations ;— the 
demand  that  such  a  man  stand  and  deliver  a  creed  made 
no  one  knows  where  or  by  whom,  and  of  which  no  human 
being  can  adjust  the  meanings  to  modem  knowledge,  or 
indeed  to  human  comprehension. 

My  sympathies,  tastes,  and  aims  led  me  to  desire  to 
enter  fully  into  the  church  in  ^rhich  I  was  born ;  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  service  in  which  I  could  not  do  my 
part;  but  to  stand  up  and  recite  the  creeds  in  all  their 
clauses,  honestly,  I  could  not.  I  had  come  to  know  on 
what  slender  foundations  rested,  for  example,  the  descent 
into  hell ;  and,  as  to  the  virgin  birth,  my  reading  showed 
me  so  weak  a  basis  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  so  many  similar  claims  made  in  behalf  of 
divine  founders  of  religions,  that  when  I  reflected  upon  the 
reasons  for  holding  the  doctrine  to  be  an  aftergrowth 
upon  the  original  legend,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
on  loudly  proclaiming  my  belief  in  it.  Sometimes  I  have 
refrained  from  reciting  any  part  of  the  creed ;  but  often, 
in  my  reverence  for  what  I  admire  in  the  service,  in  my 
love  for  those  whom  I  have  heard  so  devoutly  take  part  in 
it  in  days  gone  by,  and  in  my  sympathy  with  those  about 
me,  I  have  been  wont  to  do  what  I  could,— have  joined  in 
repeating  parts  of  it,  leaving  out  other  parts  which  I,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  repeat. 

Various  things  combined  to  increase  my  distrust  for  the 
prevailing  orthodoxy.  I  had  a  passion  for  historical 
reading,— indeed,  at  that  time  had  probably  read  more  and 
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thought  more  upon  my  reading  than  had  most  men  of  my 
age  in  college,— and  the  more  I  thns  read  and  thought,  the 
more  evident  it  became  to  me  that,  while  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity  has  gone  on 
through  the  ages  producing  the  noblest  growths  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  many  of  the  beliefs  insisted  upon  within 
the  church  as  necessary  to  salvation  were  survivals  of 
primeval  superstition,  or  evolved  in  obedience  to  pagan 
environment  or  Jewish  habits  of  thought  or  Greek  meta- 
physics or  mediaeval  interpolations  in  our  sacred  books ; 
that  most  of  the  frightful  systems  and  events  in  modem 
history  have  arisen  from  theological  dpgmatism ;  that  the 
long  reign  of  hideous  cruelty  in  the  administration  of  the 
penal  law,  with  its  torture-chambers,  its  burnings  of  here- 
tics and  witches,  its  cruelties  of  every  sort,  its  repression 
of  so  much  of  sane  human  instinct  and  noble  human 
thought,  arose  from  this  source,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and 
that  even  such  ghastly  scenes  as  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution were  provoked  by  a  natural  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  a  people  whom  the  church,  by  its  theory  of  divine  retri- 
bution,  had  educated  for  ages  to  be  cruel. 

But  what  impressed  me  most  directly  as  regards  the 
whole  orthodox  part  of  the  church  was  its  virtual  support 
of  slavery  in  the  crisis  then  rapidly  approaching.  Excel- 
lent divines,  like  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  New  Jersey,  and  others  holding  high  positions 
in  various  sects  throughout  the  country,  having  based 
elaborate  defenses  of  slavery  upon  Scripture,  the  church 
as  a  whole  had  acquiesced  in  this  view.  I  had  become  bit- 
terly opposed,  first  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  new  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  to  slavery  itself ;  and  this  alliance  between  it  and 
orthodoxy  deepened  my  distrust  of  what  was  known  about 
me  as  religion.  As  the  struggle  between  slavery  and 
freedom  deepened,  this  feeling  of  mine  increased.  Dur- 
ing my  first  year  at  college  the  fugitive-slave  law  was 
passed,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  acme  of  abominations. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  religious  men  who  took  high 
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ground  against  slavery;  but  these  were  generally  New 
England  Unitarians  or  members  of  other  bodies  rejected 
by  the  orthodox,  and  this  fact  increased  my  distrust  of  the 
dominant  religion. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  yet  a  boy  preparing  for 
college,  I  had  met  for  the  first  time  a  clergyman  of  this 
sort— the  Rev,  Samuel  Joseph  May,  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Syracuse ;  and  he  had  attracted  me  from 
the  first  moment  that  I  saw  him.  There  was  about  him 
something  very  genial  and  kindly,  which  won  a  way  to  all 
hearts.  Though  I  knew  him  during  many  years,  he  never 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  proselyte  me.  To  every  good 
work  in  the  community,  and  especially  to  all  who  were 
down-trodden  or  oppressed,  he  was  steadfastly  devoted; 
the  Onondaga  Indians  of  central  New  York  found  in  him  a 
stanch  ally  against  the  encroachments  of  their  scheming 
white  neighbors;  fugitive  slaves  knew  him  as  their  best 
friend,  ready  to  risk  his  own  safety  in  their  behalf. 

Although  he  was  the  son  of  an  honored  Massachusetts 
family,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  disciple  of  Channing,  a 
man  of  sincere  character  and  elegant  manners,  he  was 
evidently  dreaded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox 
Christians  about  him.  I  remember  speaking  to  him  once 
of  a  clergyman  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Syracuse, 
and  who  was  an  excellent  scholar.  Said  Mr.  May  to  me, 
''I  should  like  to  know  him,  if  that  were  possible.'*  I 
asked,  **Why  not  call  upon  him?"  He  answered^  **I 
would  gladly  do  so,  but  do  you  suppose  he  would  return 
my  call  ? "  *  *  Of  course  he  would, ' '  I  replied ; ' '  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman. "  * '  Yes, '  *  said  Mr.  May,  *  *  no  doubt  he  is,  and  so 
are  the  other  clergymen ;  yet  I  have  called  on  them  as  they 
have  come,  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  all  have  ever 
entered  my  house  since."  Orthodox  fanatics  came  to  re- 
monstrate and  pray  with  him,  but  these  he  generally  over- 
came with  his  sweet  and  kindly  manner.  To  slavery  he 
was  an  uncompromising  foe,  being  closely  associated  with 
Garrison,  Phillips,  and  the  leaders  of  the  antislavery. 
movement ;  and  so  I  came  to  see  that  there  was  a  side  to 
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Christianity  not  necessarily  friendly  to  slavery:  but  I 
also  saw  that  it  was  a  side  not  welcomed  by  the  churches 
in  general,  and  especially  distrusted  in  my  own  family. 
1  remember  taking  to  him  once  an  old  friend  of ,  mine,  a 
man  of  most  severe  orthodoxy ;  and  after  we  had  left  Mr. 
May's  house  I  asked  my  friend  what  he  thought  of  the 
kindly  heretic.  He  answered,  *  *  Those  of  us  who  shall  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  heaven  are  to  be  greatly  surprised 
at  some  of  the  people  we  are  to  meet  there. '  ■ 

As  a  Yale  student  I  found  an  additional  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  I  could  now  frequently  hear  distinguished 
clergymen  who  were  more  or  less  outside  the  orthodox 
pale.  Of  these  were  the  liberal  Congregationalists  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  and,  above  all,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Edwin  Chapin,  and  Theodore  Parker.  At 
various  times  during  my  college  course  I  visited  Boston, 
and  was  taken  by  my  classmate  and  old  friend  George 
Washburn  Smalley  to  hear  Parker.  He  drew  immense 
crowds  of  thoughtful  people.  The  music-hall,  where  he 
spoke,  contained  about  four  thousand  seats,  and  at  each 
visit  of  mine  every  seat,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  filled* 
Both  Parker's  prayers  and  sermons  were  inspiring.  He 
was  a  deeply  religious  man ;  probably  the  most  thorough 
American  scholar,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  of  his  time; 
devoted  to  the  public  good  and  an  intense  hater  of  slavery. 
His  influence  over  my  thinking  was,  I  believe,  excellent ; 
his  books,  and  those  of  Channing  which  I  read  at  this 
time,  did  me  great  good  by  checking  all  inclination 
to  cynicism  and  scoflSng ;  more  than  any  other  person  he 
strengthened  my  theistic  ideas  and  stopped  any  tendency 
to  atheism;  the  intense  conviction  with  which  men  like 
Channing,  Parker,  and  May  spoke  of  a  God  in  the  uni- 
verse gave  a  direction  to  my  thinking  which  has  never 
been  lost. 

As  to  Beecher,  nothing  could  exceed  his  bold  brilliancy. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius ;  even  more  a  poet  than  an  orator ; 
in  sympathy  with  every  noble  cause ;  and  utterly  without 
fear  of  the  pew-holders  inside  his  church  or  of  the  mob 
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outside.  Heresy-hunters  did  not  daunt  him.  Humor 
played  over  much  of  his  sermonizing;  wit  ooruscated 
through  it;  but  there  was  at  times  a  pathos  which  per- 
vaded the  deep  places  of  the  human  heart  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  insight  he  sounded  depths  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  no  mere  theological  reasoning  could  ever  readi. 
He  was  a  man,— indeed,  a  great  man,— but  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retained  the  freshness  of  youth.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  greatly  admired  him,  once  said  to  me, 
*  *  Beecher  is  a  boy —a  glorious  boy. ' ' 

Beecher  's  love  of  nature  was  a  passion.  During  one  of 
his  visits  to  Cornell  University,  I  was  driving  through  the 
woods  with  him,  and  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  brilliant  dis- 
course when,  suddenly,  he  grasped  my  hand  which  held 
the  reins  and  said  peremptorily,  *  *  Stop ! "  I  obeyed,  and 
all  was  still  save  the  note  of  a  bird  in  the  neighboring 
thicket.    Our  stop  and  silence  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes, 

when  he  said,  **Did  you  hear  that  bird?    That  is  the 

(giving  a  ng,me  I  have  forgotten).  You  are  lucky  to  have 
him  here;  I  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  him 
nest  as  near  me. ' ' 

During  this  visit  of  his  to  my  house,  I  remember  find- 
ing, one  morning,  that  he  had  been  out  of  doors  since  day- 
light ;  and  on  my  expressing  surprise  at  his  rising  so  early 
after  sitting  up  so  late,  he  said,  **I  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
squirrels  in  your  trees.'' 

Wonderful,  too,  was  his  facility,  not  merely  in  preach- 
ing, but  in  thinking.  When,  on  another  visit,  he  stayed 
with  me,  he  took  no  thought  regarding  his  sermon  at  the 
university  chapel,  so  far  as  one  could  see.  Every  waking 
moment  was  filled  with  things  which  apparently  made 
preparation  for  preaching  impossible.  I  became  some- 
what nervous  over  this  neglect;  for,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  he  had  nothing  written,  he  never  spoke  from  mem- 
ory, and  not  only  the  students,  but  the  people  from  the 
whole  country  round  about,  were  crowding  toward  the 
chapel. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  before  leaving  my  house  for  the 
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morning  service,  he  discussed  the  best  shrubs  for  planting 
throughout  our  groves  and  woods,  and  the  best  grasses  to 
use  in  getting  a  good  turf  upon  the  university  grounds. 
But,  on  leaving  the  house,  he  became  silent  and  walked 
slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  ground ;  and  as  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  was  collecting  his  thoughts  for  his 
sermon,  I  was  careful  not  to  disturb  him.  As  we  reached 
the  chapel  porch,  a  vast  crowd  in  waiting  and  the  organ 
pealing,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  said,  **I  have  been  studying  your 
lawn  all  the  way  down  here;  what  you  need  is  to  sow 
Kentucky  blue-grass. ' '  Then  he  entered  the  chapel,  and 
shortly  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon  evidently  suggested 
by  the  occasion,  his  wholo  manuscript  being  a  few  pencil- 
ings  on  a  sheet  or  two  of  note-paper,  all  the  rest  being  ex- 
temporized in  his  best  vein,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Chapin,  too,  was  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect  from  Beecher.  His  way  was  to 
read  from  manuscript,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  to  rise 
out  of  it  and  soar  above"  it,  speaking  always  forcibly  and 
often  eloquently.  His  gift  of  presenting  figures  of  speech 
so  that  they  became  vivid  realities  to  his  audience  was  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  preacher  I  ever  heard.  Giving 
once  a  temperance  address,  and  answering  the  argument 
as  to  the  loss  of  property  involved  in  the  confiscation  of 
intoxicants,  he  suddenly  pictured  a  balance  let  down  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  in  one  scale  all  the  lucre  lost,  in 
the  other  all  the  crimes,  the  wrecks,  the  miseries,  the  sor- 
rows, the  griefs,  the  widows'  groans  and  orphans'  tears,— 
until  we  absolutely  seemed  to  have  the  whole  vast,  terrific 
mass  swaying  in  mid-air  before  us. 

On  another  occasion,  preaching  from  the  text,  * '  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face,"  he 
presented  the  picture  of  a  man  in  his  last  illness,  seeing 
dimly,  through  a  half -transparent  medium,  the  faint,  dim 
outline  of  the  Divinity  whom  he  was  so  rapidly  nearing ; 
and  then,  suddenly,  death,— the  shattering  of  the  glass,— 
apd  the  man,  on  the  instant,  standing  before  his  Maker 
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and  seeing  him  ''face  to  face."  It  all  seems  poor  when 
put  upon  paper ;  but,  as  he  gave  it,  nothing  could  be  more 
vivid.  We  seemed  to  hear  the  sudden  crash  of  the  trans- 
lucent sheet,  and  to  look  full  into  the  face  of  the  Ahnighty 
looming  up  before  us. 

Chapin  was  a  Universalist,  and  his  most  interesting 
parishioner  was  Horace  Greeley,  whose  humanitarian 
ideas  naturally  inclined  him  to  a  very  mild  creed-  As 
young  men,  strangers  to  the  congregation,  were  usually 
shown  to  seats  just  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  I  could  easily  see 
Mr.  Greeley  in  his  pew  on  a  side  aisle,  just  behind  the 
front  row.  He  generally  stalked  in  rather  early,  the 
pockets  of  his  long  white  coat  filled  with  newspapers,  and, 
immediately  on  taking  his  seat,  went  to  sleep.  As  soon  as 
service  began  he  awoke,  looked  first  to  see  how  many  va- 
cant places  were  in  the  pew,  and  then,  without  a  word,  put 
out  his  long  arm  into  the  aisle  and  with  one  or  two  vigor- 
ous scoops  pulled  in  a  sufficient  number  of  strangers  stand- 
ing there  to  fill  all  the  vacancies;  then— he  slept  again. 
Indeed,  he  slept  through  most  of  the  written  parts  of  Dr. 
Chapin 's  sermons;  but  whenever  there  came  anything 
eloquent  or  especially  thoughtful,  Greeley  *s  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  fixed  upon  the  preacher. 

Greeley's  humanitarianism  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  irritations  of  life.  In  his  not  infrequent  out- 
bursts of  wrath  he  was  very  likely  to  consign  people  who 
vexed  him  to  a  region  which,  according  to  his  creed,  had 
no  existence. 

A  story  told  of  him  in  those  days  seemed  to  show  that 
his  creed  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him ;  for  one  day,  when 
he  was  trying,  in  spite  of  numberless  interruptions,  to 
write  a  ''Tribune"  leader,  he  became  aware  that  some  one 
was  standing  behind  his  chair.  Turning  around  suddenly, 
he  saw  a  missionary  well  known  in  the  city  slums,— the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pease,— and  asked  in  his  highest,  shrillest,  most 
complaining  falsetto,  "Well,  what  do  you  want!"  Mr. 
Pease,  a  kindly,  gentle,  apologetic  man,  said  deprecat- 
ingly,  "Well,  Mr.  Greeley,  I  have  come  for  a  little  help. 
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We  are  still  trying  to  save  souls  in  the  Five  Points." 
**0h,"  said  Mr.  Greeley,  *'go  along!  go  along!  In  my 
opinion,  there  ain't  half  so  many  men  damned  as  there 
ought  to  be. ' ' 

But  though  Chapin  *s  influence  did  not  restrain  Greeley 
at  all  times,  it  undoubtedly  did  much  for  him,  and  it  did 
much  for  us  of  the  younger  generation;  for  it  not  only 
broadened  our  views,  but  did  something  to  better  our 
hearts  and  raise  our  aims. 

In  this  mention  of  the  forces  which  acted  upon  my  reli- 
gious feelings  I  ought  to  include  one  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
.  f erent  sort.  There  was  one  clergyman  whose  orthodoxy, 
though  not  of  an  extreme  type,  was  undoubted,  and  who 
exercised  a  good  and  powerful  influence  upon  me.  This 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  in  New  Haven.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  a  lover  of  right  and  hater  of 
wrong,  a  born  fighter  on  the  side  of  every  good  cause, 
at  times  pungent,  witty,  sarcastic,  but  always  deeply  in 
earnest.  There  was  a  general  feeling  among  his  friends 
that,  had  he  not  gone  into  the  church,  he  would  have  been 
eminent  in  political  life ;  and  tliat  is  my  belief,  for  he  was 
by  far  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his  time  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  church,  and  his  way  of  looking  at  great  ques- 
tions showed  the  characteristics  of  a  really  broad-minded 
statesiman.  His  sermons  on  special  occasions,  as  at 
Thaiiksgiving  and  on  public  anniversaries,  were  noted  for 
their  directness  and  power  in  dealing  with  the  greater 
moral  questions  before  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
th^re.was  a  saying  then  current,  **Dull  as  Dr.  Bacon  when 
he  *B  nothing  but  the  Gospel  to  preach ' ' ;  but  this,  like  so 
many  other  smart  sayings,  was  more  epigranamatic  than 
true:  even  when  I  heard  him  preach  religious  doctrines 
in  which  I  did  not  at  all  believe,  he  seemed  to  me  to  show 
his  full  power. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  college  course  I  was  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  two  very  powerful  men,  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  presented  entirely  new  trains  of  thought  to 
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me.  The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  the  leading  professor  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
bishopric,  and  who,  both  as  professor  and  as  bishop,  had 
exercised  a  very  wide  influence.  He  was  physically,  in- 
tellectually, and  morally  of  a  very  large  pattern.  There 
was  something  very  grand  and  impressive  about  him.  He 
had  happened  to  come  to  Syracuse  during  one  of  my  vaca- 
tions ;  on  a  Saturday  evening  he  gave  a  lecture  upon  the 
tendencies  to  loose  supematuralism  as  shown  in  what  were 
known  as  '* spiritualistic"  phenomena;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  preached  a  simple,  plain,  straightforward  ser- 
mon on  Christian  morals.  Both  these  utterances  im- 
pressed me  and  strengthened  my  conviction  that  every 
thinking  young  man  and  woman  ought  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  some  good  form  of  religious  organization  just 
as  long  as  possible. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  Yale  course  came  an  influence  of 
a  very  different  sort.  It  was  at  the  consecration  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  at  Saratoga.  The  mass  was  sung 
by  an  Italian  prelate,  Bedini,  who  as  governor  and  arch- 
bishop  at  Bologna  had,  a  few  years  before,  made  himself 
detested  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy  by  the 
execution  of  the  priest  patriot  Ugo  Bassi;  and  he  was 
now,  as  papal  nuncio  to  Brazil,  environed  by  all  the  pomp 
possible.  The  mass  did  not  greatly  impress  me,  but  the 
sermon,  by  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember.  His  subject  was  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and,  standing  upon  the  altar  steps,  he  de- 
veloped an  argument  most  striking  and  persuasive.  He 
spoke  entirely  without  notes,  in  a  straightforward  way, 
and  at  times  with  eloquence,  though  never  with  any  show 
of  rhetoric:  voice  and  bearing  were  perfect;  and  how 
any  one  accepting  his  premises  could  avoid  his  conclusions 
I  could  not  see  then  and  cannot  see  now.  I  was  proof 
against  his  argument,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  felt  the 
story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  which  he  took 
for  his  text,  to  be  simply  a  legend  such  as  appears  in 
various  religions;  still,  the  whole  was  wonderfully  pre- 
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sented;  and,  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  my  father  was 
greatly  encouraged  as  to  my  religious  development  when 
I  gave  to  him  a  synopsis  of  the  whole  sermon  from  end  to 
end. 

Next  day  there  resulted  a  curious  episode.  Notices 
were  posted  throughout  Saratoga  that  Father  Gavazzi,  the 
Italian  patriot  and  heretic,  famous  for  his  oratory,  would 
hold  a  meeting  in  the  grove  back  of  Congress  Hall  Hotel, 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  would  answer  the  arch- 
bishop's argument.  When  the  hour  arrived  an  immense 
crowd  was  assembled,  and  among  them  many  Catholics, 
some  of  whom  I  knew  well,— one  of  them  a  young  priest 
to  whom  I  had  become  strongly  attached  at  school.  Soon 
appeared  the  orator.  He  was  of  most  striking  presence— 
tall,  handsome,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  black  hair, 
and  €lad  in  a  long  semi-monastic  cloak.  His  first  line  of 
argument  was  of  little  effect,  though  given  with  impas- 
sioned gestures  and  a  most  sympathetic  voice ;  but  soon  he 
paused  and  spoke  gently  and  simply  as  follows:  **When 
I  was  a  priest  in  Italy  I  daily  took  part  in  the  mass.  On 
festivals  I  often  saw  the  fasting  priest  fill  the  chalice 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  strong  wine;  I  saw  him  pro- 
nounce the  sacred  words  and  make  the  sacred  sign  over  it ; 
and  I  ftaw,  as  everybody  standing  round  him  clearly  saw, 
before  the  end  of  the  service,  that  it  flushed  his  face, 
thickened  his  voice,  and  enlivened  his  manner.  My  fel- 
low-Christians" (and  here  his  voice  rang  out  like  a  trum- 
pet), **who  is  the  infidel,  who  is  the  blasphemer,— I  who 
say  that  no  change  took  place  in  the  wine  before  the  priest 
drank  it,  and  that  no  miracle  was  performed,  or  the  man 
who  says  that  his  fellow-man  can  be  made  drunk  on  the 
blood  of  the  blessed  Son  of  God!" 

The  effect  was  startling,  even  on  Protestants:  but  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  present  it  was  most  thrilling ;  and  I 
remember  that  an  old  Irishwoman,  seated  on  the  steps  of 
the  platform  as  these  words  were  uttered,  clapped  her 
hands  to  her  ears  and  ran  from  the  place  screaming.  I 
must  confess  that  my  sympathies  were  with  her  rather 
than  with  the  iconoclast,  despite  his  gifts  and  graces. 


CHAPTER  LX 

IN  THE  EUBOPEAN  ATMOSPHERE -1853-1856 

IEAVING  Yale  in  1853,  I  passed  nearly  three  years 
J  in  Europe ;  and  observation  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  the  various  orthodoxies  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Italy  developed  my  opinions  in  various 
ways.  I  was  deeply  susceptible  to  religious  architectare, 
music,  and,  indeed,  to  the  nobler  forms  of  ceremonial. 
I  doubt  whether  any  man  ever  entered  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  the  various  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain— and 
I  have  visited  every  one  of  them  of  any  note— with  a 
more  reverent  feeling  than  that  which  animated  me ;  but 
some  features  of  the  Anglican  service  as  practised  at 
that  time  repelled  me;  above  all,  I  disliked  the  intoning 
of  the  prayers,  as  I  then  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  A 
manly,  straightforward  petition  made  by  a  man  stand- 
ing or  kneeling  before  his  Maker,  in  a  natural,  earnest 
voice,  has  always  greatly  impressed  me ;  but  the  sort  of 
whining,  drawling,  falsetto  in  which  the  Anglican 
prayers  were  then  usually  intoned  simply  drove  out 
all  religious  thoughts  from  my  mind.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  the  Almighty  must  turn  with  contempt  from  a  man 
who  presumed  thus  to  address  him.  Some  prayers  in 
the  church  service  had  from  a  very  early  period  taken 
a  deep  place  in  my  heart:  the  prayer  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  in  the  morning  service,  the  first  prayer  in  the 
ante-communion  service,  the  prayer  ' '  for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant,''  and  some  of  the  collects 
had  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  me;  so  much  the  more 
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disappointed  and  disgusted  was  I,  then,  to  hear  prayer 
made  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  sickly,  unmanly  whine. 

Although  the  feelings  thus  aroused  by  religious  ob- 
servances in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
frequently  unedifying,  there  was  one  happy  exception 
to  the  rule.  Both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  Continent  I  always 
greatly  enjoyed  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the  Psalter. 
To  me  this  has  always  been— the  imprecatory  psalms  ex- 
cepted—by  far  the  noblest  feature  in  Christian  worship, 
as  worship;  for,  coming  down  as  it  does  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  being  practised  by  all  the  great  bodies  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  it  had,  and  still  has,  to  me  a  great 
significance,  both  religious  and  historic.  In  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent  of  Europe— and  I  have  visited 
every  one  of  note  except  those  of  Spain— I  cared  little 
for  what  Browning's  bishop  calls  ''the  blessed  mutter 
of  the  mass, ' '  but  the  chanting  of  the  Psalter  always  at- 
tracted me.  Many  were  the  hours  during  which  I  sat  at 
vespers  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  listening  to  the  Latin 
psalms  until  they  became  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  the 
English  Psalter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  at  times  greatly 
repelled  by  perfunctory  performamces  of  the  service, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  ''Te  Deum"  which 
I  once  heard  recited  by  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  the 
chapel  at  the  castle  of  Homburg  dwells  in  my  memory 
as  one  of  the  worst  things  of  its  kind  I  ever  heard,  and 
especially  there  remains  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
invocation,  which  ran  as  follows: 

* '  Ha-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-a-ow-ly,  Ha-a-ow-ly :  La-a-rd  Gawd 
ofSabbith!'' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  of  the  kind,  for  I  have 
heard  utterances  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  in  various 
English  cathedrals,— as  bad,  indeed,  as  the  famous 
reading,  **He  that  hath  yeahs  to  yeah,  let  him  yeah.'* 

As  to  more  important  religious  influences,  I  had,  dur- 
ing my  first  visit  to  Oxford  in  1853,  a  chance  to  under- 
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stand  Bomething  of  the  two  currents  of  thought  then  show- 
ing themselves  in  the  English  Church.  On  a  Sunday 
morning  I  went  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  to  hear  the 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Jacobson,  whom,  years 
afterward,  I  saw  enthroned  as  bishop  in  the  cathedral  at 
Chester.  It  is  a  church  beautiful  in  itself,  and  conse- 
crated not  only  by  the  relics  of  mediasval  saints,  but  by 
^the  devotions  of  many  generations  of  scholars,  statesmen, 
and  poets;  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit  were  a  body  of 
young  men,  the  most  promising  in  Great  Britain;  yet 
a  more  dull,  mechanical  discourse  could  not  be  imagined. 
The  preacher  maundered  on  like  a  Tartar  praying-mill: 
every  hearer  clearly  regarding  his  discourse  as  an  Arab 
regards  a  sand-storm. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  St.  Mary's,  and  heard  the 
regular  university  sermon,  before  a  similar  audience, 
by  Praser,  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College.  It  was  not  orator- 
ical, but  straightforward,  earnest,  and  in  a  line  of  thought 
which  enlisted  my  sympathies.  The  young  preacher  es- 
pecially warned  his  audience  that  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  to  remain  the  Church  of  England,  she  must  put 
forth  greater  efforts  than  any  she  had  made  for  many 
years;  and  he  went  on  to  point  out  some  of  the  lines 
on  which  these  exentions  should  be  made,— lines  which, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  have  since  been  taken  by  great  num- 
bers of  excellent  men  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

During  the  evening,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Mitre 
Inn,  I  happened  to  be  seated  at  table  with  an  old  country 
clergyman  who  had  just  entered  his  son  at  Oxford  and 
was  evidently  a  rural  parson  of  the  good  old  high-and-dry 
sort;  but  as  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  sermons  of  the 
day,  he  burst  out  in  a  voice  gruflF  with  theological  con- 
tempt and  hot  toddy :  * '  Did  you  hear  that  young  upstart 
this  afternoon!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense t  Whry 
could  n't  he  mind  his  own  business,  as  Dr.  Jacobson  didt*' 

Nor  did  sermons  from  Anglican  bishops  which  I  beard 
at  that  period  greatly  move  me.  The  primate  of  that 
day,  Dr.  Sumner,  impressed  me  by  his  wig,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  He  was,  I  think,  the  last  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
who  used  this  means  of  enhancing  his  dignity.  Wilber- 
force,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  far  better;  bnt,  after  all, 
though  his  preaching  showed  decided  ability,  it  was  not 
of  the  sort  to  impress  one  deeply,  from  either  the  reli- 
gious or  the  intellectual  point  of  view. 

Then,  and  at  various  times  since,  I  have  obtained  more 
from  simpler  forms  of  worship  and  less  pretentious 
expositions  of  the  Gospel. 

As  to  religious  influence  in  France,  there  was  little. 
I  lived  in  the  family  of  a  French  professor,  a  devout 
Catholic,  but  Galilean  in  his  ideas,— so  much  so  that  he 
often  said  that  if  he  could  wake  up  some  morning  and 
hear  that  the  Pope  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  tem- 
poral power,  it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  since 
he  was  persuaded  that  nothing  had  so  hampered  the 
church— and,  indeed,  debased  it— as  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  papacy  by  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman 
states. 

A  happy  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the  simple, 
philanthropic  character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at 
that  period— Sibour.  Visiting  a  technical  school  which 
he  had  established  for  artisans  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  I  derived  thence  a  great  respect  for  him  as  a  man 
who  was  really  something  naore  than  a  '*  solemnly  con- 
stituted impostor";  but,  like  the  archbishops  of  Paris 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  he  met  a  violent  death, 
and  I  have  more  than  once  visited  and  reflected  over  the 
simple  tablet  which  marks  the  spot  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Itltienne  du  Mont  where  a  wretched,  unfrocked  priest  as- 
sassinated this  gentle,  kindly,  affectionate  prelate,  who, 
judging  from  his  appearance  and  life,  never  cherished 
an  unkind  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 

The  touching  monuments  at  Notre  Dame  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Affre,  shot  on  the  barricades  in  1848  when  im- 
ploring a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  to  his  successor, 
Darboy,  shot  by  the  Communards  in  the  act  of  blessing 

his  murderers,  also  became,  at  a  later  period,  places  of 
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pilgrimage  for  me,  and  did  much  to  keep  alive  my  faith 
that,  despite  all  efforts  to  erect  barriers  of  hatred  be- 
tween Christians,  there  is,  already,  **one  fold  and  one 
shepherd. ' ' 

As  to  my  life  on  the  Continent  in  general,  German 
Protestantism  seemed  to  me  simple  and  dignified ;  but  its 
main  influence  upon  me  was  exercised  through  its  music, 
the  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis''  of  the  morning  service  at  the 
Berlin  Cathedral  being  the  most  beautiful  music  by  a 
choir  I  had  ever  heard,— far  superior,  indeed,  to  the  fin- 
est choirs  of  the  Sistine  or  Pauline  chapel  at  Rome; 
and  a  still  deeper  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
congregational  singing.  Often,  after  the  first  notes  given 
by  the  organ,  I  have  heard  a  vast  congregation,  without 
book  of  any  kind,  joining  in  the  choral,  King  Frederick 
William  IV  and  his  court  standing  and  singing  earnestly 
with  the  rest.  It  was  a  vast  uprolling  storm  of  sound. 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  understands  the  Lutheran 
Reformation. 

The  most  impressive  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  which 
I  saw  in  Europe  were  in  Germany,  and  they  were  im- 
pressive because  simple  and  reverential;  those  most  so 
being  at  Wiirzburg  and  Fulda,  where,  in  the  great 
churches,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry  joined  simply  and 
naturally  in  the  singing  at  the  mass  and  at  vespers. 

In  Russia  I  had  the  opportimity  to  study  a  religion 
of  a  very  different  sort— the  Russo-Greek  Church.  While 
this  church  no  doubt  contains  many  devoted  Christian 
men  and  women,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fossilized  system ; 
the  vast  body  of  the  people  being  brought  up  to  rely 
mainly  on  fetishes  of  various  sorts.  The  services  were, 
many  of  them,  magnificent,  and  the  music  most  beautifal ; 
but  it  was  discouraging  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  ignorant,  besotted,  and  debased, 
was  the  outcome  of  so  many  centuries  of  complete  con- 
trol by  this  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
had  for  ages  possessed  the  fullest  power  for  developing 
the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  people, 
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and  here  was  the  result.  Experience  of  Kussian  life  is 
hardly  calculated  to  increase,  in  any  thinking  man,  con- 
fidence in  its  divine  origin  or  guidance.  One  bears  in 
mind  at  sudi  times  the  words  of  the  blessed  Founder  of 
Christianity  himself,  '*By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,^' 

But  the  most  unfavorable  impression  was  made  upon 
me  in  Italy.  It  was  the  palmy  period  of  reactionary 
despotism.  Hapsburgs  in  the  north,  Neapolitan  Bour- 
bons in  the  south,  petty  tyrants  scattered  through  the 
country,  all  practically  doing  their  worst;  and,  in  their 
midst,  Pius  IX,  maintained  in  the  temporal  power  by 
French  bayonets.  It  was  the  time  when  the  little  Jewish 
child  Mortara  was  taken  from  his  parents,  in  spite  of 
their  agonizing  appeals  to  all  Europe;  when  the  Madiai 
family  were  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible  with  their 
friends  in  their  own  house ;  when  monks  swarmed  every- 
where, gross  and  dirty;  when,  at  the  centers  of  power, 
the  Jesuits  had  it  all  their  own  way,— as  they  generally 
do  when  the  final  exasperating  impulse  is  needed  to  bring 
on  a  revolution.  All  old  abuses  of  the  church  were  at 
their  highest  flavor.  So  far  as  ceremonial  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  services  at  St. 
Peter's  as  conducted  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  For  such  duties 
no  one  could  be  better  fitted ;  for  he  was  handsome,  kindly, 
ahd  dignified,  with  a  beautiful,  ringing  voice. 

During  Holy  Week  of  1856  I  was  present  at  various 
services  in  which  he  took  the  main  part,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  elsewhere;  but  most  striking  of  all  were  his 
celebration  of  pontifical  high  mass  beneath  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  on  Easter  morning,  and  his  appearance  on 
the  balcony  in  front  of  the  cathedral  afterward.  The 
effect  of  the  first  ceremony  was  somewhat  injured  by  the 
easy-going  manners  of  some  of  the  attendant  cardinals. 
It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  believed  really  in 
the  tremendous  doctrine  involved  in  the  mass  when  one 
saw  them  taking  snuff  in  the  midst  of  the  most  solemn 
prayers^  and  going  through  the  whole  in  the  most  per- 
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functory  fashion.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Pope, 
being  borne  on  his  throne  by  Roman  nobles,  surrounded 
by  cardinals  and  princes,  and  wearing  the  triple  crown, 
gave  his  blessing  to  the  city  and  to  the  world.  There 
must  have  been  over  ten  thousand  of  us  in  the  piazza  to 
receive  it,  and  no  one  could  have  performed  his  part  more 
perfectly.  Arising  from  his  throne,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands  with  a  striking  gesture,  he  chanted  a  benedic- 
tion heard  by  every  one  present,  even  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  square.  Many  years  afterward.  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  on  my  mention- 
ing the  splendor  of  this  ceremony  to  him,  said  to  me; 
*  *  Yes,  you  are  right ;  but  it  was  on  one  of  those  occasions 
that  I  discovered  that  the  Pope  was  mortal."  On  my 
asking  him  how  it  was,  he  said,  ^'I  had  occasion,  as  the 
British  diplomatic  representative,  to  call  on  Pope  Pius 
IX  on  Easter  Monday,  and,  after  finishing  my  business 
with  him,  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  at  the  benedic- 
ti6n  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  on  the  day  before,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice;  and  I 
added,  *Your  Holiness  must  have  been  trained  as  a 
singer.  *  At  this  the  Pope  was  evidently  greatly  pleased, 
and  answered,  *You  are  right,  I  was  trained  as  a  singer; 
hut  you  ought  to  have  heard  me  two  or  three  years  ago,*  " 
But  while  these  great  services  at  St.  Peter's  in  those 
halcyon  days  were  perfect  in  their  kind,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  many  others.  The  worst  that  I  ever  saw- 
one  which  especially  dwells  in  my  memory— was  at  Pisa. 
I  had  previously  visited  the  place  and  knew  it  well,  so 
that  when,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  Canadian  clergyman 
at  the  hotel  wished  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  I  offered  to 
guide  him.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  deep  sincerity, 
and,  as  was  soon  revealed  by  his  conversation,  of  high- 
church  and  even  ritualistic  tendencies ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  remarked  that  he  had  never  attended  service 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Arriving  at  the  cathedral 
too  late  for  the  high  celebration,  we  walked  down  the 
nave  until  we  came  to  a  side  altar  where  a  priest  was 
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going  throngh  a  low  mass,  with  a  small  congregation  of 
^^iayed  worshipers,  and  we  took  our  place  back  of  these. 
The  priest  raced  throngh  the  service  at  the  highest 
possible  speed.  His  motions  were  like  those  of  an  autom- 
aton :  he  kept  turning  quickly  to  and  fro  as  if  on  a  pivot ; 
clasping  his  hands  before  his  breast  as  if  by  machinery ; 
bowing  his  head  as  if  it  moved  by  a  spring  in  his 
neck;  mumbling  and  rattling  like  wind  in  a  chinmey; 
the  choir-boy  who  served  the  mass  with  him  jingling 
his  bell  as  irreverently  as  if  he  were  conducting  a  green- 
grocer's cart.  My  Anglican  companion  immediately  be- 
gan to  be  unhappy,  and  was  soon  deeply  distressed.  He 
groaned  again  and  again.  He  whispered,  **Grood  hea- 
vens, is  it  like  this!  Is  this  the  way  they  do  it!  This 
is  fearful!"  As  we  came  from  the  church  he  was  very 
sorrowful,  and  I  administered  to  him  such  comfort  as 
I  could,  but  nothing  could  remedy  this  most  painful  dis- 
^ichantment. 

And  here  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand how  any  Anglican  churchman  can  feel  any  in- 
suflBciency  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  in  his 
•own  branch  of  the  church;  I  have  never  taken  part  in 
it,  but  more  than  once  I  have  lingered  to  see  it,  and  even 
in  its  simplest  form  it  has  always  greatly  impressed  me. 
It  is  a  service  which  all  can  understand;  its  words  have 
come  down  through  the  ages ;  its  ceremonial  is  calm,  com- 
prehensible, touching;  and  the  whole  idea  of  communion 
in  memory  of  the  last  scene  in  the  Saviour's  life,  which 
brings  the  worshiper  into  loving  relation  not  only  with 
him,  but  with  all  the  church,  militant  and  triumphant, 
is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely  nobler  and  more  religious  than 
all  paraphernalia,  genuflexions,  and  man-millinery.  How 
any  Pi'otestant,  however  **high"  in  his  tendencies,  can 
feel  otherwise  is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

At  that  first  of  my  many  visits  to  Rome,  there  had 
come  one  experience  which  had  greatly  softened  any  of 
my  inherited  Protestant  prejudices.  Our  party  had  been 
lumbering  along  all  day  on  the  road  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
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when  suddenly  there  dashed  by  us  a  fine  traveling-coach 
drawn  by  four  horses  ridden  by  postilions.  Hardly  had 
it  passed  when  there  came  a  scream,  and  our  carriage 
stopped.  We  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  an 
attack  by  bandits,  but,  on  getting  out  and  approaching  the 
other  coach,  found  that  one  of  the  postilions,  a  beautiful 
Italian  boy  of  sixteen,  in  jaunty  costume,  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  had  been  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  the 
coach,  and  now  lay  at  the  roadside  gasping  his  last.  We 
stood  about  him,  trying  to  ease  his  pain,  when  a  young 
priest  came  running  from  a  neighboring  church.  He 
showed  no  deference  to  the  gorgeously  dressed  person- 
ages who  had  descended  from  the  coach ;  he  was  regard- 
less of  all  conventionalities,  oblivious  of  all  surroundings, 
his  one  thought  being  evidently  of  his  duty  to  the  poor 
sufferer  stretched  out  before  him.  He  knelt,  tenderly 
kissed  the  boy,  administered  extreme  unction,  and  re- 
peated softly  and  earnestly  the  prayers  for  the  dying, 
to  which  fervent  responses  came  from  the  peasants  kneel- 
ing about  him.  The  whole  scene  did  much  to  tone  down 
the  feelings  which  had  been  aroused  the  previous  day  by 
the  filth  and  beggary  at  the  papal  port  where  we  had 
landed,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a  more  charitable  judg- 
ment of  what  I  was  to  see  in  the  papal  city. 

But  an  early  experience  in  Rome  showed  a  less  beau- 
tiful manifestation  of  Christian  zeal.  We  were  a  band 
of  students,  six  in  number,  who  had  just  closed  a  year 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  and  the  youngest, 
whom  I  will  call  Jack  Smitli,  was  a  bright  young  fellow, 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  England  manufacturer.  The  even- 
ing after  arriving  in  Rome,  Jack,  calling  on  an  American 
aunt,  was  introduced  to  a  priest  who  happened  to  be 
making  her  a  visit.  It  was  instantly  evident  that  the 
priest.  Father  Cataldi,  knew  what  Jack's  worldly  pros- 
pects were ;  for  from  the  first  he  was  excessively  polite  to 
the  youth,  and  when  the  latter  remarked  that  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  would  like  to  take  Italian  lessons,  the 
priest  volunteered  to  send  him  a  teacher.    Next  day,  at 
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the  appointed  hour,  the^ teacher  appeared,  and  in  the  per^^ 
son  of  the  priest  himself.  Thenceforward  he  stuck  to  the 
young  American  like  a  brother,  kept  him  away  from  the 
rest  of  us  as  much  as  possible,  and  served  not  only  as  his 
teacher,  but  as  his  cicerone. 

Among  various  dignitaries  to  whom  he  presented  the 
young  American  was  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Tosti;  and 
when  the  cardinal  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  Jack 
grasped  and  cordially  shook  it.  The  two  clerical  gentle- 
men were  evidently  disconcerted;  but  the  priest  said  to 
the  cardinal,  in  an  undertone,  "B  un  principe  Ameri- 
cano, ' '  whereupon  the  cardinal  seemed  relieved  and  shook 
hands  heartily. 

One  day,  when  the  priest  was  not  with  our  oompairion, 
we  all  visited  one  of  the  basilicas,  where  some  great  func- 
tion was  going  on,  and,  though  we  found  a  crowd  at 
the  doors,  obtained  a  sight  of  the  high  altar,— and 
there,  in  magnificent  attire,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
prelates,  was  a  person  who  bore  a  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jack's  clerical  guide.  We  were  all  struck  by 
this  curious  coincidence,  but  concluded  that  in  the  dis- 
tance and  through  the  clouds  of  incense  we  bad  simply 
seen  a  chance  resemblance,  and  in  the  multitude  of  mat- 
ters we  soon  forgot  it.  A  month  afterward,  as  w*e  were 
leaving  Rome,  Jack  asked  his  new  friend  for  his  bill, 
whereupon  the  priest  drew  himself  up  with  a  superb  ges- 
ture and,  presenting  his  card,  said:  **You  evidently  do 
not  know  who  I  am.''  The  card  bore  the  inscription, 
'^Monsignor  Cataldi,  Master  of  the  Papal  Ceremonies." 
The  young  American  was  quite  confounded,  but  listened 
submissively  while  this  dignitary  expressed  the  hop^  that 
they  might  yet  meet  within  the  pale  of  that  church  which 
alone  could  give  a  claim  to  salvation. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  that  period  was  not  such  as 
to  induce  much  respect  for  priestly  government.  Any- 
thing more  dirty,  slipshod,  and  wretched  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  No  railways  had  yet  been  allowed;  the 
Vatican  monsignori  feeling  by  instinct  the  truth  stated 
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by  Buckle,  that  railways  promote  the  coming  in  of  new 
ideas.  Nor  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  any  better. 

Any  one  who  visits  Borne  to-day,  with  the  army  of 
monks  swept  out  of  the  place,  with  streets  well  cleaned, 
with  the  excavations  scientifically  conducted,  with  a  gov- 
ernment which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  at  any  rate  patrir 
otic,  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  vileness  of  the  city 
under  the  old  regime. 

But,  bad  as  was  Rome,  Naples  was  worse.  The 
wretched  Bourbon  then  on  the  throne,  *'King  Bomba,'' 
was  the  worst  of  his  kind.  Our  minister  of  that  period, 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  gave  me  some  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  things.  He  told  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
any  young  man  showing  earnest  purpose  of  any  sort  was 
immediately  suspected  and  discouraged,  while  worthless 
young  debauchees  were  regarded  as  harmless,  and  there- 
fore favored. 

The  most  cherished  counselor  of  the  King  was  Apuzzo, 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  of  Leopardi's  political  catechism,  whidi  the 
archbishop  forced  upon  the  people,  I  may  note  that  this 
work  took  great  pains  to  show  that  no  education  was 
needed  save  just  enough  to  enable  each  man  to  accom- 
plish his  duties  within  the  little  sphere  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  that  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  education 
was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  evident :  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  read 
or  write^  which  was  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  Pied- 
mont, was  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  Borne,  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
above  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Naples  and  Sioily.* 

I  also  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  great 
religious  function  of  Naples— the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Januarius,  patron  of  the  city.    It  was  in  the 

*  Sm  tnaps  in  Tol.  II,  of  "L'ltalia  Ecdtiomica  nel  1873"  (Roma,  Tipogfrafta 
6arbera,lS73)<  '  This. work  was  t^^  result  of  official  surveys  and  moat  earafid 
studies  mtwde  by  leading  economists  and  statisticians.  For  a  copy  of  it  I 
indebted  t<x  Mr.  H.  N.  Gay,  Fellow  cf  Harvai^  Unireraity. 
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gorgeous  chapel  of  the  Baint  which  formd  part  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  devout 
woi*dhiperB  of  every  class,  from  the  officials  in  court  dress, 
representing  the  Bourbon  king,  down  to  the  lowest  laz- 
zaroni.  The  reliquary  of  silver  gilt,  shaped  like  a  large 
human  head,  and  supposed  to  contain  the  skull  of  the 
saint,  was  first  placed  upon  the  altar;  next,  two  vials, 
containing  a  dark  substance  said  to  be  his  blood,  were 
also  placed  upon  the  altar,  near  the  head.  As  the  priests 
said  prayers,  they  turned  the  vials  frbm  time  to  time; 
and,  the  liquefaction  being  somewhat  delayed,  the  great 
crowd  of  people  burst  out  into  more  and  more  impas- 
sioned expostulations  and  petitions  to  the  saint.  Just  in 
front  of  the  altar  were  the  lazzaroni  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  saint's  family,  and  these  were  espe- 
cially importunate:  at  such  times  they  beg,  they  scold, 
they  even  threaten;  they  have  been  known  to  abu^  the 
saint  roundly,  and  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  care 
to  show  his  favor  to  the  city  by  liquefying  his  blood,  St 
Cosmo  and  St.  Damian  are  just  as  good  saints  as  he,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  to  havfe  the  city  devote  itself 
to  them.  At  last,  as  we  were  beginning  to  be  impatient, 
the  priest,  turning  the  vials  suddenly,  announced  that  the 
saint  had  performed  the  miracle,  and  instantly  priests, 
people,  choir,  and  organ  burst  forth  into  a  great  '*Te 
Deimi '  * ;  bells  rang  and  cannon  roared ;  a  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  shrine  containing  the  saint's  relics  was 
carried  through  the  streets,  the  people  prostrating  them- 
selves on  both  sides  of  the  way  and  showering  rose-leaves 
upon  the  shrine  and  upon  the  path  before  it.  The  con- 
tents of  these  precious  vials  are  an  interesting  relic  in- 
deed, for  they  represent  to  us  vividly  that  period  when 
laen  who  were  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  for  their  reli- 
gious opinions  thought  it  not  wrong  to  *  *  save  souls  ^^  by 
pious  mendacity  and  consecrated  fraud.  To  the  scien- 
tific eye  this  miracle  is  very  simple:  the  vials  contain, 
no  doubt,  one  of  those  waxy  mixtures  fusing  at  low  tem- 
perature, which,  while  kept  in  its  pla^  withih  the  cold 
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stone  walls  of  the  church,  remains  solid,  but  which,  upon 
being  brought  out  into  the  hot,  crowded  chapel  and  fon- 
dled by  the  warm  hands  of  the  priests,  gradually  softens 
and  becomes  liquid.  It  was  curious  to  note,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned,  that  even  the  high  functionaries  repre- 
senting the  King  looked  at  the  miracle  with  awe :  they  evi- 
dently found  **joy  in  believing,"  and  one  of  them  assured 
me  that  the  only  thing  which  could  cause  it  was  the  direct 
exercise  of  miraculous  power. 

So,  too,  I  had  here  an  opportunity  to  study  one  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  prevalent  theology— namely,  the 
doctrine  of  **  intercession, "  which  has  played  such  a  part 
not  only  in  Catholic  but  in  Protestant  countries,— the 
idea  that,  just  as  in  an  earthly  court  back-stairs  influ- 
ence is  necessary  to  secure  favor,  so  it  must  be  in  the 
heavenly  courts.  I  was  much  edified  by  the  way  in  which 
this  doctrine  was  presented  in  certain  great  pictures  rep- 
resenting the  intervention  of  the  Almighty  to  save  Naples 
from  the  plague.  One  of  them,  as  I  remember  it,  repre- 
sented, on  an  enormous  canvas,  the  whole  transaction  as 
follows:  In  the  immediate  foreground  the  people  of  Na- 
ples were  represented  on  their  knees  before  their  magis- 
trates, begging  them  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  pesti- 
lence; farther  back  the  magistrates  were  represented  as 
on  their  knees  before  the  monks,  begging  for  their 
prayers;  the  monk«  were  on  their  knees  before  St.  Jan- 
uarius,  begging  him  to  intervene ;  St.  Januarius  was  then 
reprebented  as  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  then  pictured  as  beseeching  her 
divine  Son ;  and  he  at  last  was  represented  as  presenting 
the  petition  to  a  triangle  in  the  heavens  behind  which 
appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  venerable  face. 

One  can  understand,  after  seeing  pictures  of  this  kind, 
what  Erasmus  was  thinking  of,  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  he  wrote  his  colloquy  of  **The  Shipwreck,*'  the 
most  exquisite  satire  on  mediaeval  doctrine  ever  made. 
After  a  most  comical  account  of  the  petitions  and  prom- 
ises made  by  the  shipwrecked  to  various  saints,  Adolphus 
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says :  * '  To  which  of  the  saints  did  you  pray  f ' '  Antony 
answers,  ''To  not  one  of  them  all,  I  pssure  you^  I  don^t 
like  your  way  of  bargaining  with  the  saints :  *  Do  this  and 
I  '11  do  tiiat.  Here  is  so  much  for  so  much.  Save  me 
and  I  will  give  you  a  taper  or  go  on  a  pilgrimage. '  Just 
think  of  it !  I  should  certainly  have  prayed  to  St.  Peter, 
if  to  any  saint ;  for  he  stands  at  the  door  of  heaven,  and 
so  would  be  likeliest  to  hear.  But  before  he  could  go 
to  the  Almighty  and  tell  him  my  condition,  I  might  be 
fifty  fathoms  under  water. ' '  Adolphus :  *  *  What  did  you 
do  then  ? ' '  Antony : '  *  I  went  straight  to  God  himself,  and 
said  my  prayer  to  him ;  the  saints  neither  hear  so  readily 
nor  give  so  willingly. ' ' 

In  the  city  itself  were  filth,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity 
imspeakable.  No  stranger  could  take  his  seat  at  a  cafe 
without  having  proposals  openly  made  to  him  which 
would  have  disgraced  Pompeii.  Cheatery  and  lying  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides.  Outside  the  city  was  brigandage,— 
so  much  so  that  various  parties  going  to  Psestum  took 
pains  to  combine  their  forces  and  to  bear  arms. 

This,  then,  was  the  outcome  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  Christian  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  church  authorities  ever  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Empire ;  a  country  in  which  education, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  had  been  from  the  first 
in  the  hands  of  a  body,  claiming  infallibility  in  its  teach- 
mg  of  faith  and  morals,  which  had  molded  rulers  and 
people  at  its  own  will  during  all  these  centuries.  This 
was  the  result !  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  a  reductio  ad  absurdiim  of  the  claims  of  any  church 
to  superintend  the  education  of  a  people;  and  if  it  be 
insisted  that  there  is  anything  exceptional  in  Italy,  one 
may  point  for  examples  of  the  same  results  to  Spain, 
the  Spanish  republics,  Poland,  and  sundry  other  coun- 
tries. 

Before  going  to  Italy,  I  had  taken  pains  to  read  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and, 
among  other  works,  had  waded  through  the  ten  octavo 
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volumes  of  Sismondi's  **  History  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics," as  well  as  Gibbon 's  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire' ';  and  this  history  had  served  to  show  me  what 
any  body  of  ecclesiastics,  not  responsible  to  sound  lay 
opinion,  may  become.  In  looking  over  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Italy,  there  constantly  rang  in 
my  ears  that  great  warning  by  Christ  himself,  *  *  By  their 
fruits-  ye  shall  know  them. " 


'U 


*  • 


CHAPTER  LXI 

IN  LATER  TEARS  — 1856-1965 

ON  my  return  to  America  I  remained  for  la  short  time 
as  a  resident  graduate  at  New  Haven>  and  there 
gained  a  friend  who  influenced  me  most  happily.  This 
was  Professor  George  Park  Fisher,  at  that  time  in 
charge  of  the  university  pulpit^  an  admirable  scholar 
and  historian.  His  religious  nature,  rooted  in  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  had  come  to  a  broad  and  noble  bloom 
and  fruitage.  Witty  and  humorous,  while  deeply  thought- 
ful, his  discussions  were  of  great  value  to  me,  and  our 
long  walks  together  remain  among  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  of  my  life.  He  had  a  genius  for  conversa- 
tion; in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  b^st  conver- 
sationists I  have  ever  known,  and  his  influence  on  my 
thinking)  both  as  regards  religious  and  secular  questions^ 
was  thoroughly  good.  While  we  did  not  by  any  means 
fully  agree,  I  came  to  see  more  clearly  than  ever  what  la 
really  enlightened  Christianity  can  do  for  a  man^ 

I  Had  returned  to  America  in  the  hope  of  influencin^g 
opinion  from  a  professor's  chair,  and  my  dear  old  friend 
Professor— afterward  President —Porter  urged  me  to 
remain  in  New  Haven,  assuring  me  that  the  professor- 
ship of  history  for  which  I  hiad  been  preparing  myself 
abroad  would  be  open  to  me  there.  A  few  years  later 
a  professorship  at  Yale  was  offered  me,  and  in  a  way 
for  whi<ih  I  shall  always  be  grateful ;  but  it  was  not  the 
professorship  of  history:  from  that  I  \vas  debarred  by 
my  religious  views,  and  therefore  it  was  that,  having 

657 
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been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  that  department  at 
the  State  University  of  Michigan,  I  immediately  and 
gladly  entered  upon  its  duties. 

Installed  in  this  new  position  at  Ann  Arbor,  I  not 
only  threw  myself  very  heartily  into  my  work,  but  be- 
came interested  in  church  and  other  good  work  as  it  went 
on  about  me.  From  the  force  of  old  associations,  and 
because  my  family  had  also  been  brought  up  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  I  attended  its  services  regularly;  and, 
while  it  represented  much  that  I  could  not  accept,  there 
were  noble  men  in  it  who  became  my  very  dear  friends, 
with  whom  I  was  glad  to  work. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  an  amusing  episode 
in  my  life  during  this  period  that,  in  spite  of  grave  doubts 
regarding  my  orthodoxy,  my  friends  elected  me  vestry- 
man of  St.  Andrew 's  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  gave  me 
full  power  to  select  and  call  a  rector  for  the  parish  at  my 
next  vacation  excursion  in  the  East.  This  in  due  time  I 
proceeded  to  do.  Attending  the  convention  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York,  I  con- 
sulted with  various  clerical  friends,  visited  one  or  two 
places  in  order  to  hear  sundry  clergymen  who  were  rec- 
ommended  to  me,  and  at  last  called  to  our  reetorate  a 
man  who  proved  to  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  that  parish, 
but  to  the  State  at  large.  In  the  annals  of  American 
charitable  work  his  name  is  writ  large,  though  probably 
there  never  lived  a  man  more  averse  to  publicity.  He 
has  since  been  made  a  bishop,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
shown  the  same  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  works  of 
mercy  which  marked  his  career  as  pastor. 

As  to  my  religious  ideas  in  general,  they  were  at  that 
time  influenced  in  various  ways.  I  read  much  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  given  by  leading  authorities,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  in  various  original  treatises  by  think- 
ers eminent  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  marked  in- 
fluence was  exercised  upon  me  by  reading  sundry  lives 
of  the  m'ediaeval  saints:  even  the  quaintest  of  these 
showed  me  how,  in  spite  of  childlike  credulity,  most  noble 
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lives  had  been  led,  well  worthy  to  be  pondered  ovet  in 
these  later  centuries. 

The  general  effect  of  this  reading  was  to  aronse  in  me 
admiration  for  the  men  who  have  taken  leading  parts  in 
developing  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially Christianity,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but 
it  also  caused  me  to  distrust,  more  and  more,  every  sort 
of  theological  dogmatism.  More  and  more  clear  it  be- 
came that  ecclesiastical  dogmas  are  biit  steps  in  the  evo* 
lution  of  various  religions,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  main  underlying  ideas  are  common  to  all,  a 
beneficent  evolution  is  to  continue. 

This  latter  idea  was  strengthened  by  my  careful  read- 
ing of  Sale's  translation  of  the  Koran,  which  showed 
me  that  even  Mohammedanism  is  not  wholly  the  tissue 
of  folly  and  imposture  which  in  those  days  it  was  gen- 
erally  represented  to  be. 

Influence  was  also  exerted  upon  me  by  various  other 
books,  and  especially  by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi's  ^*  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent, ' '  probably  the  most  racy  and  pun- 
gent piece  of  ecclesiastical  history  ever  written;  and 
though  I  also  read  as  antidotes  the  history  of  the  Council 
by  Pallavicini,  and  copious  extracts  from  Bossuet,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  and  Balmez,  Father  Paul  taught  me,  as 
an  Italian  historian  phrases  it,  **how  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
ducts church  councils."  At  a  later  period  Dean  Stanley 
made  a  similar  revelation  in  his  account  of  the  Council  of 
Nicaea. 

The  works  of  Buckle,  Lecky,  and  Draper,  which  were 
then  appearing,  laid  open  much  to  me.  All  these  authors 
showed  me  how  temporary,  in  the  sum  of  things,  is  any 
popular  theology;  and,  finally,  the  dawn  of  the  Darwin- 
ian hypothesis  came  to  reveal  a  whole  new  orb  of  thought 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  claims  of  various  churches,  sects, 
and  sacred  books  to  contain  the  only  or  the  final  word 
of  God  to  man.  "The  old  dogma  of  ^'the  fall  of  man" 
had  soon  fully  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  there  rose 
more  and  more  into  view  the  idea  of  the  rise  of  man. 
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But  while  my  :vi€'w  V^as  thus  broadeiiedy  no  hostility 
to  religion  found  lodgment  in  my  miadrof  all  the  books 
which  I  read  at  tbat^  fcune,  Stanley 's  life  of  Araold  ex- 
ercised the  greiiteflt  influence  upon  me*  It  showed  that 
a  man  might  east  aside  muoh  which  chutches  regard 
as  essential,  and  might  strive  for  breadth  and  compre- 
hension in  Christianity,  while  yet  remaining  in  healthful 
relations  with  the  church.  I  also  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  the  Rev.Qlbomaa  Beech^r's  book,  ^*  Our  Seven 
Churches,"  which  showed  that  eaiah  Christian  sect  in 
America  has  a  certain  work  to  do,  and  does  it  well; 
also,  the  sermons  of  Robertson,  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Theodore  Munger^  which  revealed  a  beduty  in  Chi'isti- 
anity  before  unknown  to  me. 

Another  influence  was  of  a  very  different  sort.  Trom 
time  to  time  I  went  on  hunting  excursions  wi12i  the  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Ann  Arix)r;  and 
though  he  made  no  parade  of  .religion,  there  was  in  him 
a  genial,  manly  piety  which  bettered  me. 

But  I  cannot  say  that. this  good  influence  was  aiways 
exercised  upon  me  by  bis  boreligionists.  There  was  es- 
pecially one,  who  rose  to  b^  ti  ♦'presiding  eldet,"  very 
narrow,  very  shrewd,  and  very  bitter  against  the  State 
University,  yet  cbnstantly  placing  himself  in  comical 
dilemmas'.  On  one'  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  regards 
ing  hii^  relations  with  clergymeti  of  other  religious  bodies, 
he  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  said  that  he  had 
made  a  determined  effort  to  convert  the  Bishop  of  Detroit. 
On  my  asking  for  •  particulars,  he  answei^d  that^  calling 
upon  the  bishop,  he  had  spoken  very  Solemnly  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  was  endangering  his  own  salvation  as 
well  as  that  of  his  flbck  j  that  at  fij?st  the  bishop  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  be  harsh;  but  that,  on  finding  that  he 
—the  Methodist  brother— .disliked  the  Presbyterian  Dr. 
Duffield,  who  had  recently  attacked  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
tnuch  as  the  bishop  did,  the  relations  between  them  grew 
better,  so'  that  they  talked  togietlier  vf ry  amicably. 

At  this  point  iia  o«r  conversation  a  puzzled  expres- 
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sion  overspread  the  elder  ^s  face  and  he  said,  **The  most 
singular  experience  I  ever'  had  was  with  a  French  Catho- 
lic priest  in  Monroe.  Being  in  that  town  and  having  a 
day  or  two  of  vacation,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  go  and  remon- 
strate with  him.  I  found  him  very  polite,  especially  after 
I  had  told  him  that  his  bishop  had  received  me  and  dis- 
cussed religious  questions  with  me.  Presently,  wishing 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  priest,  I  fixed  my  eyes  oh 
him  very  earnestly  and  said  as  solemnly  as  I  could^  'Do 
you  know  that  you  are  leading  your  flock  straight  down 
to  hell  1 '  To  this  the  priest  made  a  very  singular  answer 
— veiy  singular,  indeed.  He  said,  *Did  you  talk  like  that 
to  the  bishop!^  I  answered,  *Yes,  I  did.'  'Did  n't  he 
kick  you  out  of  his  house!'  *No,  he  did  nt.'  'Then,' 
said  the  priest,  '/  won't.'  "  And  the  good  elder,  during 
the  whole  of  this  story,  evidently  thought  that  the  point 
of  it  was,  somehow,  against  the  priest  I 

As  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  lectur- 
ing upon  modern  history,  I,  of  course,  showed  my  feeliiigs 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  which  was  then  completely  domi- 
nant in  the  nation,  and,  to  all  appearance,  intrenched  in 
our  institutions  forever.  From  time  to  time  I  also  said 
some  things  which  made  the  more  sensitive  orthodox 
brethren  uneasy ;  though, '  as  I  look  back  upon  them  now, 
they  seeih  to  me  very  mild  indeed.  In  these  days  they 
could  be  said,  and  would  be  said,  by  great  numbers  of 
devoted  members  of  all  Christian  churches.  These  ex- 
pressions of  mine  favored  toleration  and  dwelt  upon 
the  absurdity  of  distinctions  between  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  beliefs  which  individuals  or  communities  have 
happened  to  inherit.  Nothing  like  an  attack  upon  Christi- 
anity itself,  or  upon  anything  vital  to  it,  did  I  ever  make ; 
indeed,  my  inclinations  were  not  in  that  direction:  my 
greatest  desire  was  to  set  men  and  women  at  thinking, 
for  I  felt  sure  that  if  they  would  really  think,  in  the  light 
of  human  history,  they  would  more  and  more  dwell  on 
what  is  permanent  in  Christianity  and  less  and  less  on 

what  is  transient  vmoi'e  and  more  on  its  imiversal  truths, 
n.— 36 
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less  and  less  upon  the  creeds,  forms,  and  observances  in 
which  these  gems  are  set ;  more  and  more  on  what  draws 
men  together,  less  and  less  on  that  which  keeps  them 
apart. 

I  became  convinced  that  what'the  world  needed  was 
more  religion  rather  than  less ;  more  devotion  to  hmnan- 
ity  and  less  preaching  of  dogmas.  Whenever  I  spoke 
of  religion,  it  was  not  to  say  a  word  against  any  exist- 
ing form;  but  I  especially  referred,  as  my  ideals  of  re- 
ligious conduct,  to  the  declaration  of  Micah,  beginning 
with  the  words,  **What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  theef  "; 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  to  the  definition  of  **pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled"  given  by  St.  James;  and  to  some 
of  the  wonderful  utterances  of  St.  Paul.  But  even  this 
alarmed  two  or  three  very  good  men;  they  were  much 
exercised  over  what  they  called  my  '  *  indiff erentism " ; 
and  when  I  was  chosen,  somewhat  later,  to  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  University,  I  found  that  they  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  write  letters  urging  various  trustees  to  pre-, 
vent  the  election  of  so  dangerous  a  heretic. 

Scattered  through  the  Michigan  university  town  were 
a  number  of  people  who  had  broken  from  the  old  faith 
and  were  groping  about  to  find  a  new  one,  but,  as  a  rule, 
with  such  insufScient  knowledge  of  the  real  basis  of  be- 
lief or  skepticism  that  the  religion  they  found  seemed  less 
valuable  to  them  than  the  one  they  had  left.  Thiers, 
Voltairian  though  he  was,  has  well  said,  *  *  The  only  altars 
which  are  not  ridiculous  are  the  old  altars.'* 

Some  of  the  best  of  these  people,  having  lost  very  dear 
children,  had  taken  refuge  in  what  was  called  *  *  spiritual- 
ism"; and  I  was  invited  to  witness  some  of  the  ''mani- 
festations from  the  spirit-land,"  and  assured  that  they 
would  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  tremendous; 
reality.  Among  those  who  thus  invited  me  were  a  county 
judge  of  high  standing,  and  his  wife,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  accomplished  of  women.  They  had  lost  their 
only  daughter,  a  beautiful  creature  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  and  they  thought  that  ''spiritualism"  had 
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given  her  back  to  them.  As  they  told  me  wonderful  things 
regarding  the  revelations  made  by  sundry  eminent  me- 
diums, I  accepted  their  invitation  to  witness  some  of 
these,  and  went  to  the  seances  with  a  perfectly  open  and 
impartial  mind.  I  saw  nothing  antecedently  improbable 
in  phenomena  of  that  sort ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  might  be  a  blessed  thing  if  there  were  really  something 
in  it  all;  but  examination  showed  me  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  I  have  investigated  so-called  **  spirit 
revelations,"  nothing  save  the  worthlessness  of  human 
testinlony  to  the  miraculous.  These  miracles  were  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  of  jugglery,  and  the  mediums  were, 
without  exception,  of  a  type  below  contempt.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  revelation  to  me,  not  of  a  spirit-world  beyond 
the  grave,  but  of  a  spirit-world  about  me,  peopled  with 
the  spirits  of  good  and  loving  men  and  women  who  find 
**joy  in  believing"  what  they  wish  to  believe.  Com- 
pared with  this  new  worship,  I  felt  that  the  old  was  in- 
finitely more  honest,  substantial,  and  healthful ;  and  never 
since  have  I  desired  to  promote  revolutionary  changes 
in  religion.  Such  changes,  to  be  good,  must  be  evolution- 
ary, gradual,  and  in  obedience  to  slowly  increasing  know- 
ledge :  such  a  change  is  now  evidently  going  on,  irresist- 
ibly, and  quite  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

There  were  other  singular  experiences.  One  day  a 
student  said  to  me  that  an  old  man  living  not  far  from 
the  university  grounds  was  very  ill  and  wished  to  see 
me.  I  called  at  once,  and  found  him  stretched  out  on  his 
bed  and  greatly  emaciated  with  consumption.  He  was 
a  Hicksite  Quaker.  As  I  entered  the  room  he  said, 
*  *  Friend,  I  hear  good  things  of  thee :  thou  art  telling  the 
truth;  let  me  bear  my  testimony  before  thee.  I  believe 
in  God  and  in  a  future  life>  but  in  little  else  which  the 
churches  teach.  I  am  dying.  Within  two  or  three  days, 
at  furthest,  I  shall  be  in  my  coffin.  Yet  I  look  on  the 
future  with  no  anxiety ;  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  loving 
Father,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  passing  through  the 
gate  of  death  into  the  future  life  than  of  passing  through 
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yondfer  door  into  the  next  room. ' '  Af tier  kindly  talk  I 
left  him^  and  next  day  teamed  that  he  bad  quietly  passed 
away. 

After  abont  five  years  of  duty  in  tiie  University  of 
Michigan,  I  was  brought  into  the  main  charge  of  the 
newly  established  Cornell  University;  and  in  this  new 
position,  while  no  real  change  took  place  in  my  funda- 
mental religious  ideas,  there  were  conflicting  influences, 
sometimes  unfortunate,  but  in  tiie  main  happy.  In  other 
chapters  of  these  reminiscences  I  have  shown  to  what 
unjust  attacks. the  new  institution  and  all  connected  with 
it  were  subjected  by  the  agents  and  votaries  of  various 
denominational  colleges.  At  times  this  embittered  me, 
but  the  ultimate  result  always  was  that  it  stirred  me  to 
new  efforts.  Whatever  ill  feelings  arose  from  these  on- 
slaughts were  more  than  made  up  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Sage  Chapel  pulpit.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
how,  at  my  instance,  provision  was  made  by  a  public- 
spirited  man  for  calling  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  all  denominations,  and  how,  the  selection  of  these  hav- 
ing been  left  to  me,  I  chose  them,  from  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  various  Christian  bodies.  My  intercourse  with 
these,  as  well  as  my  hearing  their  discourses,  broadened 
and  deepened  my  religious  feeling,  and  I  regard  this  as 
among  the  especially  happy  things  of  my  life. 

Another  feature  of  the  university  was  not  so  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  spoken  in  another  chapter  regarding  the 
establishment  of  BarniBS  Hall  at  Cornell  as-  a  center  of 
work  for  the  Christian  Assrociation  and  other  religious 
organizations  of  the  universitj%  and  of  my  pleasure  in 
aiding  the  work  there  done  and  in  noting  its  good  results. 
At  various  times  I  attended  the  services  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  while  they  often 
touched  me,  I  cannot  say  that  they  always  edified  me. 
I  am  especially  fond  of  the  psalms  attributed  to  David, 
which  are,  for  me,  the  highest  of. poetry;  and T  am  also 
very  fond  of  the  great  and  noble  hymns  of  the  church. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  especially  susceptible  to  the 
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best  church  music,  from  Bach  and  Handel  to  Maeon  and 
Neale:  but  the  sort  of  revival  hymns  which  are  generally 
sung  in  Ohristian  Associations;  and:  which  date  mainly 
from -the  Moody  and  Sankey^  period,  do  not  appeal  to  my 
best  feelings  in  any  respect.  They  seem  to  me  very  thin 
and  gushy.  This  feeling  of  mine  is  not  essentially  un- 
orthodox,;  for  I  once  heard  it  expressed  by  an  eminent 
orthodox  clergyman  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any 
which  I  have  ever  used.  Said  he,  **When  I  was  young, 
congregations  used  to  sing  such  psalms  as  this: 

•  '  *  * 

"  The  Lord  descended  froon  above, 

And  bowed  the  heavens  most  high; 
And  underneath  His  fe^^t  He  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

*'  On  cherubim  and  seraphim 
Right  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad. 

**  His  seat  is  on  the  mighty  floodSi 
Their  fury  to  restrain  ; 
And -He,  our  everlasting  Lord, 
Forevermore  shall  reign. 

But  now,  * '  he  continued,  *  *  the  congregation  gets  together 
and  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  sing : 

"  Lawd,  how  oft  I  long  to  know- 
Oft  it  gives  me  anxious  thought— 
Db  I  love  Thee,  Lawd^  or  no ;      - 
Am  I  Thine,  or  am  I  nawt ! 

There,'*  said  he,  ^*is  the  difference  between  a  religion 
whi^h  believes  in  a  righteous  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  uni-i 
verde,'  and  a  maudlin  sentiment  inoapdble  of  any  real, 
coniinued,  defeFmiwed  elrort."    '     ' 

I  must  confess'  thaft  ibis  view  of  my  orthodox  friend 
strikes  me  as  just.    li  seems  to*  me  that  dne  of  the  first 
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needs  of  large  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
weed,  out  a  great  mass  of  sickly,  sentin^ntal  worship 
of  no  one  knows  what,  and  to  replace  it  with  psalms  and 
hymns  which  show  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Lord  €k>d 
Almighty. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  promoted  in  the  univer8it>' 
chapel  the  simple  antiphonal  reading  of  the  psalms  by 
the  whole  congregation.  Best  of  all  would  it  be  to  chant 
the  Psalter;  the  clergyman,  with  a  portion  of  the  choir, 
leading  on  one  side,  and  the  other  section  of  the  choir 
and  the  congregation  at  large  chanting  the  responses. 
But  this  is,  as  regards  most  Protestant  churches,  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection. 

Staying  in  London  after  the  close  of  my  university 
presidency,  I  was  subject  to  another  influence  which  has 
wrought  with  power  upon  some  strong  men.  It  was  my 
wont  to  attend  service  in  some  one  of  the  churches  in- 
teresting from  a  historical  point  of  view  or  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  good  sermon ;  but,  probably,  a  combina- 
tion which  I  occasionally  made  would  not  be  approved 
by  my  more  orthodox  fellow-churchmen.  For  at  times 
I  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  the  service  be- 
fore sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  St.  Paul 's,  and  then 
going  to  the  neighboring  Positivist  Conventicle  in  Fetter 
Lane  to  hear  Frederic  Harrison  and  others.  Harrison 's 
discourses  were  admirable,  and  one  upon  Boman  civil- 
ization was  most  suggestive  of  fruitful  thought.  My 
tendency  has  always  been  strongly  toward  hero-worship, 
and  this  feature  of  the  Positivist  creed  and  practice  es- 
pecially attracted  me;  while  the  superb  and  ennobling 
music  of  St.  Paul's  kept  me  in  a  religious  atmosphere 
during  any  discourse  which  succeeded  it. 

My  favorite  reading  at  this  period  was  the  *  *  Bible  for 
Learners, '^  a  book  most  thoughtfully  edited  by  three  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  modem  Europe — Hooykaas, 
Oort,  and  Kuenen.  Simple  as  the  book  is,  it  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  reliabilitating  the  Bible  in  my  mind, 
showing  it  to  be  a  collection  of  literature  and  moral  truths 
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unspeakably  precious  to  all  Christian  nations  and  to 
every  Christian  man.  At  a  later  period,  readings  in  the 
works  of  Renan,  Pfleiderer,  Cheyne,  Harnack,  Sayce,  and 
others  strengthened  me  in  my  liberal  tendencies,  without 
diminishing,  in  the  slightest  my  reverence  for  all  that  is 
noble  in  Christianity,  past  or  present. 

Another  experience,  while  it  did  not  perhaps  set  me 
in  any  new  trains  of  thought,  strengthened  me  in  some 
of  my  earlier  views.  This  was  the  revelation  to  me  of 
Mohammedanism  during  my  journey  in  the  East.  While 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  the  world,  Mohammedan  worship,  as  I 
first  saw  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Our  train 
was  slowly  moving  into  Cairo,  and  stopped  for  a  time 
just  outside  the  city;  the  Pyramids  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  but  my  thoughts  were  turned  from  them  by  a 
picture  in  the  foreground.  Under  a  spreading  palm-tree, 
a  tall  Egyptian  suddenly  arose  to  his  full  height,  took 
off  an  outer  covering  from  his  shoulders,  laid  it  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  solemnly  prostrated  himself  and 
went  through  his  prayers,  addressing  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mecca.  He  was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  crowd 
about  him,  and  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  reverence 
in  his  whole  movement  appealed  to  me  strongly.  At 
various  other  times,  on  the  desert,  in  the  bazaars,  in 
the  mosques,  and  on  the  Nile  boats,  I  witnessed  similar 
scenes,  and  my  broad-churchmanship  was  thereby  made 
broader.  Nor  was  this  general  effect  diminished  by  my 
visit  to  the  howling  and  whirling  dervishes.  The  mani- 
festations of  their  zeal  ranged  themselves  clearly  in  the 
same  category  with  those  evident  in  American  camp- 
meetings,  and  I  now  understood  better  than  ever  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  meant  when,  after 
returning  from  the  East,  he  alluded  to  certain  Christian 
*' revivalists "  as  ''howling  dervishes. '^ 

I  must  say,  too,  that  while  I  loved  and  admired  many 
Christian  missionaries  whom  I  saw  in  the  East,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  work  of  their  schools,  the  utter  narrowness 
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of  some  of  them  was  discouraging.  Anything  mfore  cold, 
forbidding,  and  certain  of  extinction*  than  the  worship 
of  the  **' United  Presbyterians"  at  the  mission  church  at 
Cairo  I  have  never  see^^  save  possibly  that  of  sundry 
Calvinists  at  Paris.  Nor  have  1  ever  heard  anything 
more  defiant  of  sane  thought  and  right  reason  than  the 
utterances  of  some  of  these  excellent  men. 

But  the  general  effect  of  all  these  experiences,  as  I  now 
think,  was  to  aid  in  a  healthful  evolution  of  my  reli^ons 
ideas. 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  is  the  summing  up  of  my 
relation  to  religion,  as  looked  upon  in  the  last  years  of 
a  long  life,  during  which  I  have  had  many  suggestions 
to  thought  upon  it,  many  opportunities  to  hear  eminent 
religionists  of  almost  every  creed  discuss  it,  and  many 
chances  to  observe  its  workings  in  the  multitude  of  sys- 
tems prevalent  in  various  countries. 

As  a  beginning,  I  would  answer  that,  having  for  many 
years  supplemented  my  earlier  observations  and  studies 
by  special  researches  into  the  relations  between  science 
and  religion,  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened  that 
religion  in  its  true  sense— namely,  the  bringing  of  human- 
ity into  normal  relations  with  that  Power,  not  ourselves, 
in  the  universe,  which  makes  for  righteousness— is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  need  absolute,  pressing,  and 
increasing. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  normal  relations,  I  feel  that 
they  involve  a  sense  of  need  for  worship :  for  praise  and 
prayer,  public  and  private.  If  fine-spun  theories  are  pre- 
sented as  to  the  necessary  superfluity  of  praise  to  a  per- 
fect Being,  and  the  necessary  inutility  of  prayer  in  a 
world  governed  by  laws,  my  answer  is  that  law  is  as  likely 
to  obtain  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world',  that 
while  it  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  physical  laws  to 
pray  for  the  annihilation  of  a  cloud  and  the  cessation 
of  a  rain-storm,  it  may  w^ll  be  in  accordance  with  spiri- 
tual laws  that  communication  take  place  between  the  In- 
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finite  and  finite  minds  ;^  that  helpful  inspiration  may  be 
thus  obtained,— greater  power,  clearer  vision,  higher 
aims. 

As  to  the  question  between  worship  by  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual being,  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Power,  and 
worship  by  human  beings  in  common,  as  brethren  moved 
to  express  common  ideas,  needs,  hopes,  efforts,  aspira* 
tions,  I  attribute  vast  value  to  both. 

As  to  the  first.  Each  individual  of  us  has  perhaps  an 
even  more  inadequate  conception  of  *  *  the  God  and  father 
of  us  alP '  than  a'  plant  has  of  a  man ;  and  yet  the  imiver- 
sal  consbiousness  of  our  race  obliges  a  human  being  under 
normal  conditions  to  feel  the  need  of  betterment,  of  help, 
of  thankfulness.  It  would  seem  best  for  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  thoughts,  relations,  and  practices  which  he 
finds  most  accordant  with  such  feelings  and  most  satisfy* 
ing<  to  such  needs. 

As  to  the  second.  The  universal  normal  consciousness 
of  humanity  seems  to  demand  some  form  of  worship  in 
common  with  one's  fellow-men.  All  forms  adopted  by 
m^i  under  normal  conditions,  whether  in  cathedrals, 
temples,  mosques,  or  conventicles,  clearly  have  uses  and 
beauties  of  their  own. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  forms  of  belief  or  ceremonial  ob- 
scure that  worship,  *4n  spirit  and  in  truth,''  which  aids 
high  aspiration,  my  answer  is  that  the  incorporation,  in 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship,  of  what  man  needs  for  his 
.«;piritual  sustenance  seems  to  me  analogous  to  the  incor- 
poration in  his  daily  material  food  of  what  he  needs  for 
his  physical  sustenance.  As  a  rule,  the  truths  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  and  development  of  his  higher  nature 
would  seem  better  assimilated  when  incorporated  in  forms 
of  belief  and  worship,  public  or  private,  even  though 
these  beliefs  and  forms  have  imperfections  or  inade- 
quacies. We  do  not'  support  material  life  by  consuming 
pure  carbon,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen:  we  take  these  in 
such  admixtures  as  our  experience  shows  to  be  best  for 
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us.  We  do  not  live  by  breathing  pure  oxygen :  we  take 
it  diluted  with  other  gases,  and  mainly  with  one  which, 
if  taken  by  itself,  is  deadly. 

This  is  but  a  poor  and  rough  analogy,  but  it  seems  a 
legitimate  illustration  of  a  fact  which  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  past, 
present,  and  future. 

It  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sad  day  for  this  or  for  any 
people  when  there  shall  have  come  in  them  an  atrophy  of 
the  religious  nature ;  when  they  shall  have  suppressed  the 
need  of  communication,  no  matter  how  vague,  with  a  su- 
preme power  in  the  universe;  when  the  ties  which  bmd 
men  of  similar  modes  of  thought  in  the  various  religious 
organizations  shall  be  dissolved;  when  men,  instead  of 
meeting  their  fellow-men  in  assemblages  for  public  wor- 
ship which  give  them  a  sense  of  brotherhood,  shall  lounge 
at  home  or  in  clubs;  when  men  and  women,  instead  of 
bringing  themselves  at  stated  periods  into  an  atmosphere 
of  prayer,  praise,  and  aspiration,  to  hear  the  discussion  of 
higher  spiritual  themes,  to  be  stirred  by  appeals  to  their 
nobler  nature  in  behalf  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and 
to  be  moved  by  a  closer  realization  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  shall  stay  at  home  and 
give  their  thoughts  to  the  Sunday  papers  or  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  or  to  the  languid  search  for  some 
refuge  from  boredom. 

But  thus  recognizing  the  normal  need  of  religious  ideas, 
feelings,  and  observances,  I  see  in  the  history  of  these  an 
evolution  which  has  slowly  brought  our  race  out  of  lower 
forms  of  religion  into  higher,  and  which  still  continues. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  mirrored  than  in  our  own 
sacred  books;  nowhere  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  what 
is  going  on  about  us ;  and  one  finds  in  this  evolution,  just 
as  in  the  development  of  our  race  in  other  fields,  sur- 
vivals of  outworn  beliefs  and  observances  which  remain 
as  mile-stones  to  mark  human  progress. 

Belief  in  a  God  who  is  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  but  an  enlarged  ^^ average  man*'— unjust,  whim- 
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sical,  revengeful,  cruel,  and  so  far  from  omnipotent  that 
he  has  to  make  all  sorts  of  interferences  to  rectify  faults 
in  his  original  scheme-^ is  more  and  more  fading  away 
among  the  races  controlling  the  world. 

More  and  more  the  thinking  and  controlling  races  are 
developing  the  power  of  right  reason ;  and  more  and  more 
they  are  leaving  to  inferior  and  disappearing  races  the 
methods  of  theological  dogmatism. 

More  and  more,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
developing  liberty  of  thought ;  and  more  and  more  is  left 
behind  the  tyranny  of  formulas. 

More  and  more  is  developing,  in  the  leading  nations, 
the  conception  of  the  world 's  sacred  books  as  a  literature 
in  which,  as  in  a  mass  of  earthy  material,  the  gems  and 
gold  of  its  religious  thought  are  embedded;  and  more 
and  more  is  left  behind  the  belief  in  the  literal,  prosaic 
conformity  to  fact  of  all  utterances  in  this  literature. 

To  one  who  closely  studies  the  history  of  humanity, 
evolution  in  religion  is  a  certainty.  Eddies  there  are,— 
counter-currents  of  passion,  fanaticism,  greed,  hate, 
pride,  folly,  the  unreason  of  mobs,  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, the  dreams  of  mystics,  the  logic  of  dogmatists,  and 
the  lust  for  power  of  ecclesiastics,— but  the  great  main 
tide  is  unmistakable. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  thinking  men,  in  view 
of  all  this  I  History,  I  think,  teaches  us  that,  just  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  rule  of  our  conduct  should  be  to  assist 
Evolution  rather  than  Revolution.  Religious  revolution 
is  at  times  inevitable,  and  at  such  times  the  rule  of  con- 
duct should  be  to  unite  our  eflForts  to  the  forces  working 
for  a  new  and  better  era;  but  religious  revolutions  are 
generally  futile  and  always  dangerous.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  failed.  Even  when  successful  and  beneficial,  they 
have  brought  new  evils.  The  Lutheran  Church,  resulting 
from  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, became  immediately  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
remained  during  generations,  more  inexcusably  cruel  and 
intolerant  than  Catholicism  had  ever  been ;  the  revolution 
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which  enthroned  Calyinifim  in  large  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  elsewhere  brought  new  forms  of  unreason, 
oppression,  and  unhappiness;  the  revolution  in  France 
substituted  for  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  old 
religion  a  ** purified  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being" 
under  which  came  human  sacrifices  by  thousands,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  to  an  unreason  more  extreme  than 
anything  previously  known.  Goldwin  Smith  was  right 
when  he  said,  *  *  Let  us  never  glorify  revolution. ' ' 

Christianity,  though  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
and  will  be,  is  to-day  purer  and  better,  in  all  its  branches, 
than  it  has  ever  before  been;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Judaism.  Any  man  born  into  either  of  these  forms  of 
religion  should,  it  seems  to  me,  before  breaking  away 
from  it,  try  as  long  as  possible  to  promote  its  better  evo- 
lution; aiding  to  increase  breadth  of  view,  toleration,  in- 
difference to  unessentials,  cooperation  with  good  men  and 
true  of  every  faith.  Melanchthon,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Grotius,  Thomasius,  George  Fox,  Fenelon,  the  Wesleys, 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Schleiermacher,  Dr.  Arnold,  Chan- 
ning,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  their  like  may  well  be  our  ex- 
emplars, despite  all  their  limitations  and  imperfections. 

I  grant  that  there  are  circumstances  which  may  oblige 
a  self-respecting  man  to  withdraw  from  religious  organi- 
zations and  assemblages.  There  may  be  reactionary 
zeal  of  rabbis,  priests,  deacons,  destructive  to  all  health- 
ful advance  of  thought ;  there  may  be  a  degeneration  of 
worship  into  fetishism;  there  may  be  control  by  young 
Levites  whose  minds  are  only  adequate  to  decide  the  colors 
of  altar-cloths  and  the  cut  of  man-millinery;  there  may 
be  control  by  men  of  middle  age  who  preach  a  gospel  of 
** hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness ' ' ;  there  may  be 
tyranny  by  old  men  who  will  allow  no  statements  of  belief 
save  those  which  thev  learned  as  children. 

From  such  evils,  there  are,  in  America  at  least,  many 
places  of  refuge;  and,  in  case  these  fail,  there  are  the 
treasures  of  religious  thought  accumulated  from  the  days 
of  Marons  Aurelins,  St.  Augustine,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis 
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to  such  among  us  as  Brooks,  Gibbons,  Munger,  Henry 
Simmons,  Rabbis  Weinstock  and  Jacobs,  and  very  many 
others.  It  may  be  allowed  to  a  hard-worked  man  who 
has  passed  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten 
to  say  that  he  has  found  in  general  religious  biography, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  writings  of 
men  nobly  inspired  in  all  these  fields,  a  help  without  which 
his  life  would  have  been  poor  indeed. 

True,  there  will  be  at  times  need  of  strong  resistance, 
and  especially  of  resistance  to  all  efforts  by  any  clerical 
combination,  whether  of  rabbis,  priests,  or  ministers,  no 
matter  how  excellent,  to  hamper  scientific  thought,  to  con- 
trol public  education,  or  to  erect  barriers  and  arouse 
hates  between  men.  Both  Religion  and  Science  have  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  unlimited  clerical  sway;  but  of  the 
two.  Religion  has  suffered  most. 

When  one  considers  the  outcome  of  national  education 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  church  during  over  fif- 
teen hundred  years,— in  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  in  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  in  the  Spanish-American  republics  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  in  Spain,  Poland,  and  else- 
where at  this  very  hour,— one  sees  how  delusive  is  the 
hope  that  a  return  to  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  **ages 
of  faith"  is  likely  to  cure  the  evils  that  still  linger 
among  us. 

The  best  way  of  aiding  in  a  healthful  evolution  would 
seem  to  consist  in  firmly  but  decisively  resisting  all  eccle- 
siastical efforts  to  control  or  thwart  the  legitimate  work 
of  science  and  education;  in  letting  the  light  of  modem 
research  and  thought  into  the  religious  atmosphere ;  and 
in  cultivating,  each  for  himself,  obedience  to  'Hhe  first 
and  great  commandment,  and  the  second  which  is  like 
unto  it,"  as  given  by  the  Blessed  Founder  of  Christianity. 
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ican Ideas,  L  97 ;  Confederate  loan  floated 
in  Europe  by  Baron  Erianger,  L  97 ;  end- 
ing of  the  war.  L  99;  speeches  made  on 
the  bounty  bill  in  tbe  New  York  Senate 
L  113>116 ;  Burton  Harrison's  account  of 
the  flight  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  the  sur- 
render of  Richmond,  1.  166;  Colonel 
Johnston's  story  concerning  the  great 
seal  of  the  Confederacy,  L  166. 166 
Clarke,  James  Morrison,  tutor  In  Geneva 

College,  1. 17 
Clay,  Henry,  his  treatment  of  President 
iTler,  L  68:  defeat  of,  as  presidential 
candidate,  1.  64;  his  large  statesman- 
ship, 1. 64, 66 ;  attitude  toward  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  1. 61, 63;  his  remark  on 
replying  to  an  enemy,  1. 370 
Cleveland,  Qrover,  elected  Governor  of 
New  York,  L  197;  laid  corner-stone  of 
Cornell  chapel,  1. 199, 377 ;  early  educa- 
tion, L  199, 877,  398 ;  nomination  for  Uie 
S residency  in  1884,  L  307 ;  qualities  shown 
uring  his  goveraorship,  L  307 :  one  of 
W.'s  experiences  during  campaign  of,  L 
310:  his  attitude  on  civll-servfce  matters 
and  ills  capacity  for  hard  work,  L  316-918 ; 
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ttflks  W.  to  aooept  a  position  on  tlie  Inter- 
state Railway  CoioiuiMiou,  1.  999;  re- 
qnoafes  W.  to  remain  in  St.  Peteraburgr  as 
minister,  L  336 ;  appoints  W.  a  member  of 
the  Venesnela  Obmmisslon,  i.  987,  ii.  117 ; 
attacked  for  bis  position  on  the  Vene- 
saela  quMlon,  il.  lis,  194;  bis  calm, 
steady  cbaraoter,  ii.  idO;  bis  eflbrt  to 
improve  tbe  dlplomatlo  service,  iL  807, 
866 
Clinton,  De  Witt,  statue  of,  for  Albany, 

sngn^ested,  i.  189 
Coeducation,  i.  397-409 
GollloB  Lioe  Of  transatlantic  steamers, 

slander  against,  i.  486 
Colt.  Samnel,  in  Bt.  Petersburg,  i.  464 
Confederacy,  collapse  of,  i.  166. 166 
Congregation  of  the  Index  at  Kome,  ii.  418 
Congress,  some  memljers  of,  in  1867,  i.  78; 
proceedings  not  properly  reported,  i. 

Cookling,  Roecoe,  nomination  to  the 
United  Btates  Benati^.  1 184 ;  W.'s  speech 
for,  L  186 :  "  a  day  with  biiu  at  Utioa^'*  i. 
148;  his  manner  toward  those  opposed 
to  him,  i.  166 ;  newspaper  attacks  on,  i. 
171 ;  W.'s  eflbrt  to  interest  him  in  civil' 
service  reform,  i.  171;  his  speeches  on 
the  national  banking  system  at  the  time 
of  the  '*  Greenbaek  erase,'*  i.  168-186 

Constantinople,  W.  at,  ii.  440 

Consular  system  of  the  United  Btatee, 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  L 
640,11.866 

Cook,  Charles,  and  the  People's  CoUege, 
L  997,  301,  806 

Cook,  James  M.,  senator  at  Albany,  i.  103 

Coolty,  Thomaa  M.,  as  professor  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  i.  976 

Copenhagen   Ethnographic   Museam,  ii. 


Cornelias  monument  at  Dflsseldorf, 
Prince  William's  speech  at  the  unveil- 
ing of,  11. 918 

Cornell,  Alonso  B.,  asks  W.  to  scceptpresi- 
denov  of  State  convention,  i.  164 

Cornell,  Bsra,  1866-1874,  senat4>r  at  Albany, 
L  109,  994;  attitude  toward  the  land- 

g[ant  fund,  1. 106,  996-998 1  criticism  of 
ew  York's  United  Btates  senators,  i. 
138;  his  criticism  of  Seward,  1.  161:  li- 
brary founded  at  Ithaca,  i.  994 ;  tbe  Idea 
of  a  university  presented  to  him  by  W., 
L  990!  his  offer,  1. 999;  bis  part  in  fram- 
ing the  bill.  i.  999;  legeud  surrounding 
his  portrait,  i.  800;  opposition  to  bill  in 
the  legislature  and  personal  attacks  on, 
1.  800-805 ;  bis  gifts  to  tbe  university,  i. 
806, 808, 809;  his  early  years,  i.  809, 8lO; 
his  telegraphic  work,  i.  810^19;  bis  m- 
terest  in  agriculture,  i.  319 ;  bis  religious 
ideas,  L  313,  398;  his  attitude  toward 
women,  1.  318-316;  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  tbe  noiversity,  i.  815:  bitter 
attacks  on,  i.  816-893,  415;  his  pleasure 
in  tbe  lecture-courses  and  in  bis  friends, 
1  817,319,  020;  investigation  of  uuiver* 
stty  aflteitH  by  Governor's  committee,  1. 
899,  416;  building  of  bis  house,  i.  893; 
motto  over  the  door,  1. 894 ;  his  interest 
in  railway  prolects,  i.  896 ;  his  political 
ideas,  1.  325 ;  his  relations  with  tbe  stu- 
dents, 1.  396;  his  death,  i.  816;  sagacity 
and  largeness  of  view,  1.  906,  999;  ap- 
pearance, 1. 9M;  readiness  to  be  advised, 
h  990 ;  miraculous  foresight,  t.  800,  897 ; 
dignity  under  attack,  1. 303, 316, 890, 891 ; 
his  great  liberality  and  unselfishness,  1. 
806,  uoe,  818;  his  stoicism,  t.  312, 814,  316 ; 
his  manner,  i.  896 ;  his  renHonablenese,  1. 
894;  moral  characteristics,  L  897;  Us 


•fpianlmity.  L  898;  bla death,  1. ioe» «18; 

memorial  enapel,  i.  400 
Cornell  University 

Alumni  associations,  and  alnmal  seAts 
in  the  governing  board,  1. 481 

Anthon  library  purchased,  L  388, 980 

Attacks  by  smaller  colleges  aind  tlia 
press,  i.  818-893,  846;  slander  regard- 
ing irreliglon,  L  499-406 

Bells,  chime  of,  presented  by  Jemry  M e- 
Qraw,  I.  848,  419;  memorlial  bell  ptt- 
sented  by  W.,  L  386, 11. 464 

Buildings,  first,  i.  887, 344;  Morrill  HalL 
1.  888 ;  Kbley  College,  i.  378 ;  Memovfal 
Chapel,  i.  877 ;  laboratories,  L  877, 410; 
McGraw  gift  and  others,  1. 886;  Sage 
College,  L  :i99-409 ;  Sage  Chapel.  L  4M; 
Barnes  Hall,  t  406-408;  library,  t  4i88» 
410;  Memorial  Chapel,  1.  409;  valu«  of 
a  dellnite  plan  for  future  building,  I. 
410,411;  Wlilte  College  of  History  Add 
Political  Bolenoe,  11  498 

Charter,  struggle  for,  in  the  legislature, 
1.  198.  999-806,  380^4184;  OOOduoatlon— 
use  of  the  word  *'  person  "  in  tlie  char- 
ter, 1.  898 ;  demands  of  dharter,  1.  4U» 

414 

Coeduoation,  early  ezperieiieea  with,  I. 

897-409 

Courses  of  instmction,  1.  880;  olassioal 


studies,  i.  860-868;  physiology,  L 
literature,  i.  864;  civil  engtBeerlng,  1. 
866 ;  agriculture,  1. 807 ;  meohanic  arts, 
i.  871 ;  architecture,  L  875;  ehemlatry 
and  physics,  i.  877 ;  electricity,  L  vn; 
political  science,  1. 878 ;  political  aoos- 
omy  and  history,  1. 879,  381, 383 
Courses  of  instruction,  optional,  eflbel 

of.  on  students,  1.  847.  868,  866,  881,  888 

Degrees,  conferring  of,  i.  389, 880 

Discipline^  self-government  by  atn- 
dents,  1.  349.  348;  effect  of  athletlo 
sports  upon,  l*  348,  869 

Electrical  engineering,  first  department 
of.  In  the  Uiiltsd  States,  i.  878 

Elms,  Ostrander,  gift  of,  1. 418 

Equipment,  early,  1 838, 340 

Evolution  of  Uie  univanlty  Idea  In  W.*a 
mind,  1.  987-993;  presentation  to  Esra 
Cornell  and  his  oiliBr,  1. 996 

Faculty,  the  tlrst  professors  and  stories 
concerning  them,  L  866-876; 'election 
of,  by  trustees,  1.  498:  freedom  from 
quarrels,  i  499,  480;  powers  and  r»- 
sponslbifltles  of,  1.  486,  486;  adminis- 
trative work  of.  I.  436 

financial  beginning,  i.  808 

Financial  dflBoultles,  1868-1874,  L  419; 
large  debt  and  its  payment.  L  414-416 ; 
endowment  fund  transferred  to  tma- 
tees,  i,  416 :  entanglement  of  the  land- 
grant  fund,  i.  416, 417 ;  loss  of  tha  Mc- 
Graw-Flske  bequest,  i  418-491,  II.  488; 
sale  of  lands,  i.  488 

Founder's  Oav,  the  fli^t,  1.  810;  Hiiam 
Corson's  recitais  on,  1. 499 

Gateway  erected  by  W.,  1. 442 

Investigatiou  by  the  Govemoi's  cons- 
mittee,  L  829. 416 

Library,  1. 406, 410;  Sage  and  Floke  gifts* 
i.  491,  499;  Cantield  gift,  L  498;  W.'a 
gifts,  i.  876, 440;  Qoldwitt  BmlU  gilt,  i. 
317 

Loan  fund  as  aid  to  students,  i  884 
Memorial  gifts*  1.  848,  886,  407HO8,  41«p 

449,  ll.  4<^4 
Military  instruction,  effect  of,  1. 887-888 
Museum  of  Classical  Arobeoloi^,  L  88i 
Name  suggested  by  W.,  1. 999 
Opening,  In  1868,  l.  316,  840-844 
Presidency,  election  of  W.,  1 807, 881 1  of 


OblriW  EeUdBll  Adam*.  I.  US,  MO) 

JftMb  o«nld  Sohamuo,  i.  mo 
pTafuMmlili>i,  resilient  and  dod-t«*1- 

dent,  1.  asi,  3S9 ;  v«lue  "t  I.  .-uu.  lu.  ua 
BeiBtion  ot  BtiideDU  i 


i.  Sue  Chftpel,  1.  4IM ; 

polplt,    IT   ««-«»; 

Toohb  Hen'a  CbrlflDsn  AaBoclatloii,  I. 

<« ;  fitruM  Hall.  i.  ms-us 
S^OwUnhlpe,  L  331;   fellowshlpt  aod 

Kntalunu  tDatnutlou,  t.  im-wi,  us  i 

eteeUoiw  ui.  I.  wa 
Bndent  labor,  I.  SU 
Ttiuteea,  lint  ineeUllK  of ,  1.  sw  i  obarler 

c«liUtloQB,l.ua,U7)  nnderin^aalM 

as,  L  Ul ;  powers  and  i««poiulblllUeB 

of,  LU»,iM 
Conlca,  W.'b  vlait  to.  11.  lla 
ConoD,  Hiram,  prolessoi  at  Coroell,  I. 

Cortland  Acadoiny.  fouDdlDg  of,  I.  fi;  In- 

Oaeaee  nf,  on  W.'s  life,  1. 1 
CoiwId.  Ttaomai,  hli  power  over  an  audl- 

eni^e,  I.  aai ;   bis  biuDOTOiu  ■peeob  In 

Conarau  dlioreditliiK  laaae  M.  Crarr, 

1.60 
Coadert,  F.  R..  a  member  Ot  the  Vene- 

■uela  CommiaBlon.  II. "" 


ir  ClBvalaod,  lecturer  at  Cor-       ml 


DaLancey,  WUllara   Haathcota.  bUion 

hia  liD?re«IveD«aB,  IL  m 
Dalauaay,  Count.  Jtallao  ambasaador  at 

Berlin,  I.  U? 
DcIyanolT.  the  "Hlnlttei  of  FdliUa  Bn- 

Ugbtrnoient."  RumIl  1L  tl 
DtmatrleR',  bis  account  of  the  murder  of 

Feter  III,  II.  u 
Depcw,  Cb>uoccy  U.,  at  tbe  Btat«  Cdd- 

Tenllou  of  1811, 1.  lU 
DeimouIlDs,  Omllle,  UDTeUlOg  of  atatae 

Daw,  WUIlam  Jilatodoal  lecturer,  1. 1» 
Diai,  PorHrio,  W.'B  preBOHtatloD  to,  I.  UE. 

Olcklnion.  <■  Bray."  etory  regardlDfr,  1.  Alt. 

Qlcliaan.  Aodraw  ((nuHlfatberj,  hlrtli- 
plaoe,  I.  4 ;  a  taander  of  Cortland  Acad- 
emy, 1.  s ;  a  Democrat,  L  U 

IHaaBi  of  tha  Loid  Uayoi  Of  London  at 
QulldhaU.  L  931 

Diplomaa,  Bbam,  telling  at.  In  Qennanr- 
I.  Ml 

Diplomatic  aarvica  at  tba  United  States, 
ooudlUon  before  tbe  Civil  War.  U.  SHi 
filnte  tliB  war,  ii.  X'^  i  Preald«nt  Cleve- 
IhucI'h  eSurt,  Ii.  y«7 ;  (uulti  ul  tlii?  pron- 
ent  service,  U.  SS8;  advice  to  roimii 
men.  11.3681  BUKgcated  imiu'oiemeDts  In 
tbe  appulDtmont  uf  uiiibDrundorB,11.3g8 ; 


CnndsU.  Prudenoa.  pnrtralt  of .  presented 
to  CkimeU  Uulveidty,  1. 103.  IM 

Ciaawortb,  Lord.  Story  oouoemlaK,  11.  3n 

Qiary,  laaac  M.,  bis  attach  on  General 
HnniBiin'B  military  rttputatlon.  1.  M 

Cawtord,  Marion,  nvBHOqUBlataDuewltb, 
U.  411 

Crsatlon,  medlsval  Idea  of,  in  mosaics,  11. 

CrMtt    Uotalllcr,   Qarfleld's   connection 

vllb,  I.  IM 
CrclEhtoti,    Slabop,    W.'b    acquaintance 

wlTb,  II.  UM 
Orlnaan  War.  I.  448:  observations  In  St. 

turtrs  In  Kusala.  1.  teoj  loxs  lit  BebaatOr 

pal.  i.  IM 1  bluckadJDg  Beot  at  tbe  moutb 

oftlieNeva.  I.  4flS 
Criminal  JuaticE  as  adialnlnlered  In  Oreat 

Britain.  II.  Vt 
CtlmlDal  law,  blatury  of  W.'s  stud;  at  11. 

Crailtr,  WUliam.  delegate  to  Tbe  Hacue 
Peare  Conference.  U.  itl,  337 

Curtis.  Georgs  William,  lecturer  In  Kew 
HavSD.  I.  M)  M  Mallonal  Convention  of 
1BC4. 1.  IIV;  of  1884,  I.  atn.  103:  bis  sym- 
pathj  wltli  W.'s  uolverslty  Ideal,  I.  wai 
bis  lectures  at  CnrueU.  L  317,  su,  Mi; 
bis  address  on  tbe  openlnc  day,  L  343 

Curtiaa.  Brnat,  tireek  sebolar  and  histo- 
rian. L  U7 

CoBtlna,  Marqala  da,  story  ooneemliie,  1. 
4Tt 

Daaa,  CharlcB  A.,blBlmpreaaiDD  atPobe- 

donoatsetr.  11.  ea 
Dana,  James  DwIfbt,  leoturer  at  Yale.  L 

D'Aublio*'B  "Hi* 
tlon'ned  to  W.'i 
— '-       ■  «l 

Daviea",  Tbdmaa  Prederlck.  Blabop  of 
HUblnn.  W.'s  "ebum,"  1.  so,  08 

Davis,  JeBarson,  bis  fllxbt  at  tbe  sni^ 
render  ot  Elobmond.  L  imj  names  on 


pert  attooh^B,  U.  Mi ;  iimbiiljle  goDdi  re 

HUlts,  U.  sal;   pr- '--   '■ ■•    " 

'jaS;  retentloii  o 
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or  apartmeuls  for  repreaonta- 
>»  aiiroad,  Ii.  is-ai,  so.  ita,  ita,  3U- 
17 ;  increase  of  salnries,  II.  XS :  relation 
f  tbe  service  to  tbe  uulvemltT,  11.  Sflst; 
le  miHitlun  ol  a  diplomatic  muform,  IL 
[0!  W.'a  report, ai  commlBFlouetattbe 
aris  EiuoBlUaii  uf  m&,  bearlpe  on  tbe 
rvimratJou  of  youutf  mea  for  tfie  dlplo- 


BC^tlH 


[igirttb.ana 
leglalature. 


itaphen  Arnuld.  LStieloQueuee 

DoiHElaas,  Frtdatlck.Biidtbe  anU-Blavary, 
party,  1.  IB;  secretary  of  the  Bui  to  Do- 
luingu  Coin ni IsBloi^  I.  COlj  refusal  of 
dinner  to,  on  the  Putomac  steamer,  t 


Drink  problam  la  America  and  abroad,  k 

Slt-GSl,  Ii.  4«1 
Drouyn  de  L.faan,  Edouard,  bis  iDtereat 

In  tbe  Reform  8(diao1  at  Hettnij,  1. 1» 
Droyaca.  joh*Da  Qustav,  bis  opinion  of 

Lanfroy  a  "  Blstuire   de  Kapolteo."  L 

U8 
Drunk  eanciB,  a  defense  of.  by  Benator 

HoDounl.  i  IM 
Du Bala-Kay mond.EiulltOn tbe reanlta  of 

tbe  eipufslon  ot  tbe  Huguenots  from 

France,  1.  M8 
DulTarln,  Lord,  dines  vltit  Blamarek,  t. 

Dutnaa.  Alsxaadra,  tbe  elder,  bis  appeal^ 

anoe  and  bis  vanity.  I.  U8 
Duruy,  Jian  Victor,  bis  pronbec. 

ins  tlie  oburcb  and  stale  In  Fr 
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£arthquftkcs  and  volcanoes  In  southern 
oonntrles  as  an  aid  In  maintaining  sa- 
perstltlon,  1. 496 

Bastburn,  Bp..  ntories  of,  told  by  Arthur 
Oilman,  11. 8T9 

Bdlson,  Thomas,  W.*B  speech  In  behalf  of, 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  L  B14 

Edmunds.  George  P.,  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  In  1884, 1.  903. 304 

Egypt,  W  *B  visit  to,  with  Wlllard  Flake. 
11.488 

Elba,  Island  of,  W.'s  visit  to,  11.  313 

Elocutionary  training  In  universities,  the- 
ory of,  1.  83 

Ely,  Alfred,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  t.  88 

Emerson.  Ralph  Waldo,  lecturer  In  Syra- 
cuse, 1. 16 .  In  New  Haven,  1. 39;  W.'s  ac- 
quaintance wltb,  11.  881 

Bromaduei,  Victor,  called  Blsmarok 
••cousin  and  gave  him  the  Order  of 
the  Annunclsta.  1.  663 

England,  W.'s  visit  to,  In  1885, 11.  891-410 

Englishmen  agreeable  conversationists, 
1.688 

Erasmus,  statue  of,  at  Rotterdam,  11. 834 ; 
his  coUoquy  of  "  The  Shipwreck,"  11.  664 

Esterhasy,  Count,  Austrian  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  a  fine  exhibition  of  man- 
ners, 1.  463 

Estoumelles,  Baron  d*,  on  the  attitude  of 
the  French  socialists  toward  the  Peace 
Conference,  11.  800, 804 

Evans,  Evan  William,  professor  at  Cor- 
nell. 1.  866 

Bvarts,  William  M.,  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1860.  t  M ;  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1867, 1.  142 ;  a  brilliant  talker,  1.  196 ;  as 
Secretary  of  Btate,  1.  638;  on  the  admis- 
sion of  cabinet  ministers  to  Congress,  1. 
699;  motto  on  his  dinner-service,  L  680 

Everett,  Edward,  stories  concerning,  1. 
331 

*'  Evolution  versus  Revolution  in  Poli- 
ties," by  W..  1.  389 

Eictemporaneoue  epeaking,  Abb^  Bau- 
taln's  book  on,  1.  no 

Passett,  Jacob  8.,  saggested  by  W.  for  the 

givemoTshlp  in  1891,  t  333,  384;  enter- 
Ined  by  W.,  1. 388 
Felch,  Alpnette,hle  experiences  as  a  bank 

examiner,  1. 184 
Fenton,   Reuben   B.,  Governor  of  New 
York,  his  reception  of  President  John- 
son, L  180, 181 ;  signed  the  Cornell  bill, 

1.806 

Fessenden.  William  Pitt,  hto  <*  Roman 
heroism,'*  11. 147 

Field,  David  Dudley,  1. 166 

Field,  Henry  M.,  W.*s  visit  With,  at  Stock- 
bridge,  1. 164 

Field.  John,  his  convenotion  with  Oen- 
era!  Orant  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
1.331 

Fields,  James  T.,  1.  99:  Ms  birthday  party 
to  Bayard  Taylor,  11.  381 ;  his  acquain- 
tance with  Tennyson,  11.  8i93 

Fields,  Thomas  C,  senator  at  Albany,  L 
104, 118 

Fillmore,  MiUard.  personal  appearance 
of,  i.  69;  promoted  "compromise  mea- 
sures,'* 1. 60 :  cantlldate  for  President  on 
"The  American  Ticket"  in  1866. 1.  73 

Finch,  Francis  Miles,  address  at  tne  open- 
ing of  Cornell  University,  1. 843 ;  its  de- 
voted legal  adviser,  1.  416 

Finland,  policy  of  Nicholas  II  toward,  1. 
470, 11.  39, 80,  81;  famine  In,  11. 10;  bread 
made  of  fenif*.  II.  lO;  character  of  tlie 


Finnish  peasant,  11. 39,  80;  devotton  of 
Finland  to  Russia,  11. 81 ;  De  FletaTe'a 
cruelties,  11.  89;  PobedonoetaelPs  reli- 
gions aggrnsslon,  11.  70 

Fish,  Hamilton.  Orant's  alfectton  for.  L 
180 ;  his  regret  at  soppression  of  f ore^n 
attach^shlps,  1.  449;  nie  relations  wfiil& 
Charles  Suiuner,  1.  48.5 

Fisher,  George  Park,  hia  influence  on  W., 
11.667 

Fisher,  Sir  John,  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  II.  367 

Fiehertes  exhibit,  American,  at  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Berlin. 
1671 

Fiske,  Jenny  (MeOraw),  gift  of  hells  to 
Cornell.  L  848, 419 ;  large  oequeet  to  Cor- 
nell and  the  loss  of  It,  1. 419-iSl,  11. 428 

Fieke,  WUlard,  gifts  to  Cornell  Library, 
1. 431,  433;  his  Journey  with  W.  throagb 
Italy  and  Egypt,  11.  483 

Fitch,  Charles  raiiot,  1. 186 

Floi«nce.  earthquake  at,  11. 407;  W.'s  plea 
for  a  history  m,  11. 498 

Floyd-Jones,  David  R.,  Ltoutenant-gov- 
emor  of  New  York,  i.  104 

Folger,  Charies  James,  Judge  In  Oeneva* 
N.  Y.,  1.  31 ;  president  New  York  State 
Senate,  1.  101;  oharaoterlsties,  I.  109; 
opposes  bills  introduced  by  W.,  i.  187, 
140:  loses  the  presldenoy  of  the  Conatl- 
tutional  Convention,  i.  180;  eleeted 
Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  L  168; 
agun  friends  with  W.,  1. 164 ;  nomlnaled 
Qovemor  of  New  York.  1. 107 ;  his  Influ- 
ence In  securing  the  Cornell  charter,  L 
833-384 

Foraker,  Joeeph  B.,  W.*s  vote  for,  in  18B4» 
1.  306 ;  he  presents  W.'s  letter  on  eivll- 
servlce  rerorm  to  Blaine,  1. 989 

Foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  illoa- 
trated  by  Lothar  Bucher's  interrleir 
with  W.  concerning  South  Amertean 
territonr,  1.  606-698 

Forrest,  Edwin,  In  **  Richelieu,"  L  89 

Fould,  Achllle,  minister  of  fUianoe  to  Na- 
poleon III,  L  96 

Fowler,  president  of  Corpus  Chrlstl  Col- 
lege, 11.  897 

France,  W.'s  walking  tour  In,  L  86;  visit 
In  1886,  II.  411 

Francis  Joseph  I,  his  characteristloa,  hie 
views  on  Ameneen  qnesUons,  IL  186-18V 

Franco-German  Wer,  disagreement  of 
Bismarck  and  Von  MoHke,  L  666 

Frankfort-on-the-liaia  a  center  of  Amer- 
ican Ideas,  I.  97 

Franklin,  Benlamin,  his  presentation  to 
Louis  XVI,  11.  873 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  recognition  of  tbe 
American  Republic,  1  684;  his  musioal 
powers,  II.  186;  stories  eoncemlDg,  it 
179,  483 

Frederick  III,  W.'s  acgualntanee  vrith,  1. 
670 ;  his  Interest  In  the  fisheries  of  Oer 
many,  1.  671;  In  the  Brooklyn  Bridae,  L 
671;  his  likeness  to  Marons  Aurellus, 
I.  673;  fftmlly  relations,  11. 319 

Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince,  his 
birthday  celebration,  ii.  184-186 

Freeman,  Edward  A.,  nls  leetores  at  Cor- 
nell, 1.  866;  W.'s  acquaintance  with,  U. 
893 ;  as  a  political  speaker,  11. 893 

Free-Soil  party  nominated  Van  Buren  f6r 
President  In  1848,  i.  66, 67 

Free  trade,  W.'s  Views  on,  I.  STOi,  fln,  979, 
880 

Fremont,  John  C,  Republican  candidate 
for  President  In  18M,  1.  73;  his  eareer 
and  hlfl  nnfltness  for  tne  presMeney,  L  76 

French  Revolution,  W.'s  study  of,  his  lee- 
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tores  and  i>amptalett  on*  L  85, 119-117, 

»5,  aSflL  361,  441,  It.  400,  601 

Prtese,  Henry  Simmons,  »t "  Liebig  Clas- 
sical Concerts.**  1.  40;  with  W.  In  Italy, 
1. 41, 27a;  profeflsor  of  Latin  at  the  Unl- 
Tersity  of  MiohiKan,  1.  973;  a  gifted 
musittan,  l.  373 ;  memorial  organ  at  the 
university,  i.  274 

Proude«  James  Anthony,  his  lectures  at 
Cornell,  1.  856:  his  own  opinion  of  his 
"Nemesis  of  Faith,**  i.  357 ;  Bryce  on  his 
oarelessness  aa  to  truth,  IL  896 ;  the  in- 
fluence of  Carlyle,  11.  896 

Puertes.  Bstavan,  professor  of  cIyII  en- 
gineering at  Cornell,  1.  866 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  **  Jerry  Res- 
cue,** L  60-64,  69 

**  Qaliery  of  British  Artists  *'  aroused  W.*s 
interest  in  architecture  and  gave  zest  to 
Scott's  novels,  1. 16 

Gardiner,  Samuel  R.,  W.*s  estimate  of,  ii. 


Qardner,  Victor,  W.*s  meeting  with,  on 
election  day,  1856, 1.  78 

Qarfield,  James  A.,  scholarly  qualities,  i. 
186, 190;  oonnectioo  with  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier,  1. 186 ;  speeches  on  the  currency 
question  in  1878,  i.  186 ;  kindly  feelings 
toward  those  who  differed  from  him,  i. 
188;  death,  L  190;  W.'s  address  at  the 
funeral  celebration  in  Ithaca,  1. 191 

Qarrisoa,  William  Lloyd,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  i.  16 

Qavax^,  Italian  heretic,  famous  for  his 
oratory,  11. 641 

Qeffi-ard,  Fabre,  Haitian  president  in  ex- 
ile, 1.  603 

Qeneva  College,  tee  Hobart  College 

Geography,  a  knowledge  of,  as  a  oasis  for 
historical  studv,  i.  368 

Georges,  MUe..  French  actress,  1.  36 

Qerman-Amerlcaos,  rights  of,  in  Oer- 
many,  1.  634;  Bismarck*s  feelings  to- 
ward, 1.  S7S,  693,  IL  170-176, 188 

German  citlMns  of  New  York  liked  W.,  L 
198,  it91  239  343 

German  history,  W/s  plan  to  write  a  book 
on,  ii.  491 

German  Parliament,  ii.  163;  and  Parlia- 
ment House,  ii.  166 

Germans  as  American  cltixens,  1.  675 

Germany,  rights  of  Oerman-Amerlcans 
in,  L  634,  687-689,  676,  693, 11.  170-176,  188; 
miUtary  duty,  1.  536;  surveillance  of 
suspected  persons,  1.  641 ;  presentation 
of  Americans  at  court,  1. 643 ;  American 
students  In  German  universities,  1.  663, 
h.  173 ;  the  "  fearful  legacy  of  standing 
armies,"  L  666;  the  "Affaire  Kelly,**  L 
684 ;  the  ceremony  called  "  Faokeltans,** 
1.  690;  the  imperial  parliament,  1.  698, 
ii.  168, 384, 344 ;  the  Parliament  House,  11. 
156;  defects  in  railway  systems,  ii.  6; 
Berlin  court  compared  with  that  at  Bt. 
Petersburg,  11.  lio,  387 ;  besetting  sin  of 
the  Germans,  ii.  130;  tariff  dilnculties 
and  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the 
United  States  in  1897,  it  134, 144-149, 168 ; 
Haitian  troubles,  ii.  160;  Samoan  ques- 
tion, 11.  161;  "open-door  policy"  In 
China,  11.  167 ;  exclusion  of  American 
Insurance  companies,  11. 168;  American 
sugar  duties,  meat  and  fniit  questions, 
IL  168, 160 ;  attitude  toward  the  Spauieh- 
American  War,  11.  160,  164,  168, 170, 345; 
revolution  in  China  and  the  murder  of 
Baron  von  Ketteler,!!.  188;  anniversary 
of  the  founding;  of  the  Prussian  king- 
dom, 11. 193 ;  the  theater  in  Germany,  fl. 
226-338;  the  army  and  navy,  ii.  231, 338; 


treatment  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  tt.  MO: 
the  German  imperial  system  the  result 
of  evolution,  ii.  348 :  dealings  with  the 
Venesuelan  revolution,  11.  346:  attitude 
toward  The  Hague  Peace  Conference, 
ii.  266.  390,  397,  801-307,  308,  316-318,  821 

Gettysburg  battle-field,  W.'s  visit  to,  11.  888 

Gibson.  Randall  Lee,  1.  G8,  215,  219;  W.*s 
meeting  with,  in  Parts,  in  1889,  ii,  448 

Giers,  hflkolai  Karlovitch  de.  Russian 
statesman,  his  love  of  peace,  11. 33 

Gifts  for  educational  purposes  in  the 
United  States,  W.*s  proposed  book  on, 
11.603 

Gilman,  Arthur,  W.*s  acquaintance  With, 
11.379 

Gilman,  Daniel  Coit,  student  at  Tale  and 
W.*s  companion  abroad,  1.  34,  447;  a 
member  of  the  Venezuela  Commission, 
ii.  119,  133;  his  work  in  Berlin  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  ii.  306 

Girardin,  fimile  de,  1.  667 

Girardin,  Mme.  de,  her  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  her  husband,  1. 667 

Girardin,  St.  Marc,  professor  at  College 
de  France,  i.  84 

Gneist,  Rudolf  von,  on  Bismarck's  ill 
health,  1.  690,  691;  American  Govern- 
ment presents  him  with  books  on  Amer- 
ican historv,  i.  668 

Goddard,  Delano,  Journalist,  of  the  Tale 
class  of  1868,  1.  36,  364 

Goldschmidt,  Sir  Julian,  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  11.  4 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  his  Bible  at 
Windsor,  11.  899 

Gordon,  Osborne,  tutor  at  Oxford,  t.  84 

Gortchakoff,  Alexander,  his  relations  with 
Bismarck,  1.  696 ;  not  a  great  stat<esman, 
11.  37;  his  quarrel  with  Miinster,  11.  381; 
character  of,  11.  884 

Gould,  John  Stanton,  lecturer  at  Cornell, 
1.869 

Graham,  John,  a  Tammany  lawyer,  1.  109 

Grant,  Ulysaes  S.,  accompanies  President 
Johnson  on  his  trip  North,  1. 138;  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  united 
States.  1. 160, 151;  W.*s  visit  to.  at  Long 
Branch  and  Grant's  comments  on  the 
Franco-German  War,  1. 164,  331 ;  opposi- 
tion to.  in  the  New  Tork  State  Conven- 
tion of  1871, 1. 165-167;  his  reflection,  1. 
173;  statesmanlike  qualities,  1.  173,  178, 
484;  personal  characteristics,  1.  177-180, 
487 ;  his  views  regarding  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo question,  1. 179, 484, 487;  his  tour 
around  the  world,  1.  180;  proposed  to 
make  W.  Becretarv  of  State,  1. 181 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  inscription  placed  by 
him  upon  his  mother's  monument,  IL 

431 

Great  St.  Bernard  hospice,  W.  at,  i.  481 

Greece,  W.'s  visit  to,  ii.  438 

Greeley,  Horace,  his  experiences  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1856,  i.  478,  479;  his 
opposition  to  the  wai'  bounty  bill  in  the 
New  Tork  Senate,  i.  112 ;  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senatorshlp,  i.  136; 
prevented  Judge  Folger's  becoming 
president  of  Constitutional  Convention, 
1. 139. 143;  his  impatience  with  the  con- 
vention, 1.  143-146;  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1873,  1.  159-173;  his  name  on 
bailbond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  1. 169;  his 
appearance  and  jiersonal  characte^ 
istics,  1.  160,  161;  his  speech  In  Union 
Square,  i.  161 ;  his  death,  1. 173 ;  reasons 
for  his  political  defeat,  1. 173 ;  as  a  par- 
ishioner of  Henry  Chapln,  11.  638 

"Greenback  erase"  of  1878  and  speeohea 
by  Conkllng  and  Garfield,  i.  183-187 
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QtMae,  Bvarte,  JournaUstft  of  the  Tale 

daw  of  18ft8, 1.  9M 
Qreeae,  Qeorge  W.,  a  lecturer  at  Cornell, 

L  966,383 
Gregory,  Henry,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 

ii.  614,  617,  6ia,  632 ;  Ilia  influence  upon 

childhood  of  W.,  U.  617 
Orivy,  President,  on  trade  relatiouA  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  1. 

666 
Orimm.  Hermann,  peculiarities  of,  L  668 ; 

hiM  wife,  1.  669 
Oreot,  Cornets  de,  W.'s  visit  to,  at  Bys- 

wyck,  ii.  339 
Qrotius,  W.'s  visit  to  tlie  tomb  of,  ii.  974; 

wreath  laid  upon  tomb  by  the  Amerioan 

delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference,  11. 

291,  81(V-318,  330,  336,  327,  839,  880 
Quttenberg,  Baron,  11.  86 

Hadley,  James,  professor  at  Tale,  1.  87,38 ; 
his  view  of  duty  to  the  Fugitive  Blave 
Lmw,  1. 60 

Hague,  The,  the  Oude  Doeleii,  11.  963; 
pnson  near  the  V^ver,  ii.  261 ;  **  House 
lu  the  Wood."  IL  266;  house  occupied  by 
J>e  Witt  and  Motley,  11. 338 

Hague  Peace  Conference,  1899,  proposal 
ox,  by  Nicholas  II  and  general  mli^under- 
Standing  of,  IL  U,  37,  69,  360,  863,  366; 
members  of  the  American  delegation,  IL 
281:  W.  its  president,  ii.  368;  iU  oivani- 
sation  and  Instructiona  from  theBtate 
Department,  U.  368,  366,  971;  character 
ofits  arbitration  plan,  ii.  364, 273;  Amer- 
ican plan  of  *'  special  mediation  **  and 
"seconding  iiowers,**  ii.  378,  386,  988; 
4nal  reiwrt  of  American  delegation  to 
IheBtate  Department,  it  846-348;  Ans- 
trian  delegation,  ii.  363 ;  first  meeting  of 
the  Arbitration  Committee,  il.  371 ;  its 
amalgamated  plan  for  the  arbitration 
tribunal,  ii.  274. 278-280, 389, 390,  832 ;  as- 
phyxiating bullets  and  bombn,  11.  383, 
810;  attitude  of  Balkan  states,  ii.  886, 
837;  BniflfielH  Conference  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  war,  ii.  291,  293, 396 ;  attitude 
toward  flattening  and  expanding  bul- 
lets, ii.  887;  Dutch  matters,  ii.  879,  384, 
833.  H38,  342,  849,  360:  English  delegates 
without  definite  plan,  11.  366, 367 ;  mem- 
bers of  the  German  rlelegaiion,  ii.  359, 
984 ;  they  oppone  arbitration,  ti.  366,  397, 
986,816;  W.V  urgumeut  with  Mitnstor,  ii. 
801-;i07 ;  Zorn  and  Holls  sent  to  Berlin, 
W.'s  personal  letter  to  Von  Billow,  ii.809, 
816,  817,  818;  friendly  attitude  of  the 
German  Emperor,  11. 386';  his  opposition 
to  tbe  arbitration  scheme,  ii.  398.  397, 
998,  806:  Hobenlohe  favors  arbitration 
tribunal,  il.  821 ;  AoicricHn  delegation 
laya  wreath  of  gold  and  silver  upon 
tomb  of  Grotius,  ii.  391,  816>318, 820, 836, 
89T,829, 830 ;  Mouravleff  programme,  ii. 
360,  368,  260,  365;  difficulties  regarding 
Monroe  lioctrine,  ii.  339-341,  846;  open- 
ing session,  ii.  266, 368 ;  organisation  of 
the  eoofei*euc«,  ii.  363 ;   immunity  of 

{>rivate  property  on  the  high  seas  dur- 
ng  war.  ti.  264,  260, 362, 289, 396, 816;  atti- 
tude of  Russia,  ii.  V66 ;  of  Holland,  ii. 
388, 290;  of  Germauy,  ii.  287 ;  W.'s  speech 
in  favor  of  imiitunity,  il.  938 :  regarding 
publication  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  ii.  364,  368,  295,  886,  346;  the 
conference  presented  to  the  Qneen  of 
Holland,  ii.  267, 881 ;  Red  Cross  matters. 
iL  817,  836,  838;  Russian  pro|>osal  of 
peace,  general  misunderstanding  of,  il. 
960,  363,  365;  Russian  delegation  wav- 
ers OB  arbitration  scheme*,  ii.  369;  and 


then  presonto  a  plan,  Ii.  971, 9T8;  legttd- 
ing  dfsarmameul  of  Ruasia,  il.  883;  sign- 
ing of  the  conventions,  ii.  848,  34ft,  84tf; 
and  seal  used  by  the  Amerioan  claleca- 
tlon,  ii.  846 :  attitude  of  socialists  to- 
ward the  oonfurenee,  ii.  300, 304;  South 
America  not  represented,  ii.  984;  sum- 
mary of  results,  11. 351-864 ;  oorreapond- 
enoe  between  the  Vatloan  and  theHatli- 
erlands  Government,  11. 888, 849, 849, 880 

Haiti  in  1871.1.  500;  effect  of  onUmited 
paper  money,  1.  601 

Hsitian  theory  of  Monroe  Doctrine,  IL  150 

Hale,  Benjamin,  president  of  Geneva  Col- 
lejce  1  19 

Hale,  Bdward  Bverett,  W.*s  aequaintaneo 
with,  ii.  881 

Hale,  John  Pnrker,  and  the  anti-slavery 
party,  L  16;  his  lecture,  "The  Livst 
Olaciiatorial  Combat  at  Borne,"  L  66 

Hall,  N.  K.,  presiding  Judge  at  Jeny  Bea- 
cne  trials,  i.  63 

Hall,  Ruth,  maiden  name  of  W.'s  mater- 
nal grandmother,  i.  4 

HalliwelUPhillips,  Jamea  O.,  hia  •«  Bunnk- 
low,''  ii.  896,  481 

Hamdi  Bey,  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Constantlnoplei  IL  440 

Hamaok,  Adolf,  W.'s  friendship  with,  it. 
179 

Harris,  Ira,  United  States  senator,  i.  188 ; 
Lincoln's  remark  concerning,  i.  184 

Harria,  Towascnd,  as  American  mlDiatar 
in  Japan,  ii.  868 

Harrison,  Beuiamlo,  his  reception  of  a 
clvll-serv'ice  delegation  from  New  York 
State  in  188],  L  394-988,  ii.  189 ;  appcrfnfta 
W.  miniflter  to  Russia,  1.  336, 386,  U.  8 ; 
his  visit  in  Berlin  and  tlie  attention 
shown  him  by  the  Emperor,  11. 161 

Harrison,  Burton,  his  account  of  the  (Wl- 
lapse  of  the  Confederaoy  and  the  flight 
ol^Jeflbrson  Davia,  i.  166 

Harrison,  Frederic,  his  fitness  for  writing 
a  history  of  tbe  middle  agea,  IL  606 ;  his 
discourses  at  tlie  Poaitivist  Conventtele, 

ii.  666 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  events  In  the 
life  ot,  i.  47 ;  campaign  song  concerning, 
i.  47, 49 ;  deiitb  of,  1. 83 

Harrison  and  Tyler  campaign  of  1840, 1. 46 ; 
campaign  songs,  i.  47, 48, 49;  log  cabins, 
cider,  and  raccoons,  i.  47,  48 ;  Crarv'a  at- 
tack on  General  Harrison's  military 
reputation,  i.  60;  ** gold  spoons"  at  the 
White  House,  1.  61 ;  election  of  General 
Harrison,  i.  63 

Harvard  University  spirit  compared  with 
that  of  Yale,  ii.  487 

Havens,  Palmer,  senator  at  Albany,  L  108 

Hay,  John,  meets  W.  for  tbe  first  tfane,  i. 
160;  as  s  poet,  L  363;  letter  to  W.  on  hla 
resignation  as  ambassador  to  Germany » 
ii.  316 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  W.*s  estimate  of,  I. 
188-190,  a  446;  on  the  admission  of  cabi- 
net ministers  to  Congreas,  1. 638;  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Mohonk  Conference,  iL  448 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  his  blttemeaa  to- 
ward civil-service  reiorm,  i.  315 

Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia,  his  visit  to 
America,  U.  208 

Hermeaa  Society  of  Geneva  Collage,  i.  18» 
387 

Hirach,  his  lectures  in  Berlin  on  modem 
history,  1.  89 

History,  W.'s  aim  in  the  teaching  of,  L  88, 
87,  366.  266.  268 

**  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Bdeace  with 
Theology,**  by  W.,  evolution  of,  L  438,  tL 
804,  437,  466,  494,  496,  600 
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Ho«r,  iSbtntft  Rockwoed,  W.*0  meetlUK 
with,  L  147 

HobAtt  Collefc,  W,*8  estranoe  to.  i.  17: 
rello  of  Plmlp  Bpenoer  at,  L  18;  lack  of 
disclpUiie  ana  pmnks  of  students,  1. 18, 
90,  iL  637;  W.  leaves  withoat  father's 
consent,  i.  23;  birth  of  the  "Cornell 
Idea'*  ata  i«  987 

Hofimann,  August  Wilhelm,  his  experi- 
ence in  Scotland,  1.  660 

Hohenlohe,  bis  peoullarittes  and  his  opin- 
ion of  Germans,  li.  138;  his  attitude 
toward  the  Peace  Cooferenoe,  11. 831 

HohensoUern  sanity,  ii.  332,  246,  249 

Holts,  Frederick  William,  I  309,  11.  186 ; 
secretary  of  the  American  delegation  at 
the  Peace  Couferenoe,  ii.  261;  sent  to 
Berlin  with  W.*s  letter  to  Von  Billow,  11. 
900,  814,  817,  318 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on  the  memory 
of  paHt  scenes,  i.  6 ;  W.'s  acquaintance 
with,  ii.  881 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  birthplace  of  W.,  1.  8,  4,  U. 
613 

"  House  in  the  Wood,*'  at  The  Hague,  IL 
266 

Howard,  Sir  Henry,  British  minister  at 
The  Hague,  li.  25,  292 

Howe,  Samuel  O.,  a  member  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  Commisalon  in  1871, 1. 484, 480, 
606 

Hoyt,  James  W.,  as  a  teacher,  1. 18 

Hubbard,  Gardner,  W.'s  friendship  with, 
i.  610 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  his  sermon  ontnm- 
substantiation,  ii.  640 

Hughes.  Thomas,  W.'s  acquaintance 
mth.  li.  sn 

Hugo,  Victor.  1.  626 

Huguenots,   results  of  their  expulsion 

from  France,  i.  669 
Hunt,  Hblman,  W.'s  conversation  with,  11 

459 
Hunter.  Sir  Paul,  W/s  visit  to,  U.  400 
Husny  Pasha,  Turkish  ambassador  at  Bt 

Petersburg,  11 98 
Hyucinthe,  Pilre,  1  667 

Ignatieff,  Qeneral,  11.  47 

Insurance  companies,  American,  exclu- 
sion of,  from  Germany,  ii.  168 

Ireland,  Archbishop,  W.'s  meeting  with, 
1938 

Irvine,  Admiral,  on  warships  with  beaks, 
11.4^424 

Irving/Henry,  in  Sardou's  "Robespierre,** 
11276 

Italy.  W.*8  visit  to.  in  1866,  i.  40;  hie  his- 
torical reading,  i.  41:  visit  in  1886,  ii. 
416 ;  In  1894,  ii.  466 ;  religious  matters  in, 
11  647-666;  W.'s  discussion  of  Italian 
aifaini  with  Mlughetti,  Bambury,  and 
others,  ii.  418,  419 

Ivan,  Father,  alleged  miracles  by,  U.  47, 

67-69 

Jackson,  Andrew,  election  of,  1  46 
amaica,  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission 
in,  1871, 160 
Japanese    minister    at    St.    Petersburg 

trained  in  Western  science,  ii.  26 
Juuru,  repreaentafeive  of  Brazil  at  Berlin, 

1668 

Jeffsraan,  Thoinas.  correspondence  with 
Robespierre,  W.^s  search  for,  in  French 
archives,  1  37;  W.'s  study  of  life  and 
writings,  1  38, 70  {  his  prediction  con- 
cerning slavery,  1  176;  his  home  at 
Montioelio,  U.  138, 139 ;  his  famous  letter 
describing  royal  personages,  11. 167;  his 

U.-38 


view  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  11. 
243 ;  W.'s  plan  for  a  biography  of,  iL  601 
**  Jefferson  and  Slavery  **  published  by  the 
^*  Atlantic  Monthly,^*  1  39 

Jerry  Rescue,  1  60-64 
essup,  Henry,  missionary  in  Egypt,  11. 
436 

Jews  in  Russia,  Jjord  Rothschild  and  Sir 
Julian  Qoldschmidt  on  the  treatment 
of.  11 4;  De  WUte'H  dleousrtion  of,  11.  84; 
De  Pleh  ve's  cruelties  against,  it.  30 ;  W.'s 
report  on,  to  the  Btate  Department,  11 
61 ;  Pobedonostzeff's  attitude  toward,  11 
69 ;  Tolstoi's  views  of,  ii.  77 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  W.'s  address 
at,  a  plea  for  education  In  relation  to 
politics,  1  379 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Vice-President,  1  190; 
President,  1 123;  his  trip  North  and  his 
reception  by  the  New  York  Senate,  1 
128-132;  John  Bherman's  reference  to 
his  impctachmeut,  ii.  133 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  Colonel,  campaign 
song  concerning,  1  40 

Johnston,  William  Preston,  his  story  con- 
cerning the  great  seal  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, 1  155,  166 

Jones,  George,  of  the  "New  York  Times," 
his  stories  of  the  Tweed  ring,  1 199 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  11  447,  448 

Journalism,  its  capacities,  eminent  men 
in  the  profession  of,  1  263, 264 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  master  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, 11  397,  398 

Jumel,  Mme.,  parade  of,  at  Saratoga,  11 
377 

Kapnist,  Count,  his  policy  in  the  Behring 
Sea  matter,  11  88 

Kapp,  Frederick,  accompanies  W.  on  ex- 
cursions to  historical  places,  1  664 

Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  van,  delegate  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  Feiiee  Oonlbr- 

ence,  il  266,  272,  283,  390 

Kazan  cathedral,  St.  Petersburg,  W.*8  ex- 
perience iu.l  400 

KeatinflT,  Sir  Henry,  11  414 

Keep,  Clara,  maiden  name  of  W.'s  paternal 
grandmother,  1  8 

Kelly,  William,  his  gift  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1  319 

Kelley,  William  D.,  talk  with  Bismarck 
upon  the  tariff  and  the  double  monetary 
standard,  bis  letter  to  the  American 
papers,  1  681-686 

Kelvin,  Lord,  see  Thomson,  William 

Kent's  Cavern,  England,  ii.  394 

Ketteler,  Baron  von,  murder  of,  li.  188 

King's  College,  Cambridge.  11  408 

Kipnng,  Rudyard,  finds  a  hero  in  the  en- 
gine-driver, 1  263 

Kishineff  massacres,  occurrence  throwing 
light  on,  1  474 ;  cruelties  of  De  Plehve, 
1139 

Knaus,  Ludwig,  W.'s  first  meeting  with, 
his  pictures,  1  661 

Kremlin,  curious  features  in,  1  467, 11 78 

Labor  question,  the  German  Emperor's 
sympathy  with  the  worldngman,  11.  339 

Laboulaye,  professor  at  Coll^,ge  de 
France,  1 34,  il  492 ;  favored  the  *' Ameri- 
can cause,"  i.  96 

Lafayette,  Fourth  of  July  tributes  to,  in 
Paris,  11  443 

Laimbeer,  William,  senator  at  Albany,  1 
108,106 

Land-Grant  Fund  discussion  in  the  New 
York  Senate,  1 106,  206, 330 

Lanfrey's  "  Hiatohre  de  NapoUon,"  opia- 
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Ions  of,  toy  Von  Bybel  and  Droyaen,  i. 
668 

Lang,  Andrew,  W.*8  acquaintance  witb, 
iL406 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Duke  de,  11. 6 

Lraacellea,  Sir  Prank,  hia  large  experience, 
11.22 

L«aker,  Bduard.  Blamarok'B  treatment  of, 
L  688 ;  funeral  addresa  on,  by  W.,  1.  901, 
689 ;  reHolation  of  (jongreaa  on  the  death 
of,  L  689 

Law,  Jamca,  veterinary  profeaaor  at  Cor- 
nell, 1.  889,  369 

Lecky,  William  E.  H.,  W.*8  talks  with,  IL 
409,426 

Legislative  bodiee,  American,  British, 
and  French,  compared,  1. 677 

Leibaits,  Hamaok^a  tribute  to,  11. 179 

Leipaic  Fourih  of  July  celebration,  W.'b 
addreaaes  at,  ii.  169, 190 

Lepsiua,  Karl  Richard,  Egj'ptologiat,  1.  39 

Lesaepa,  Ferdioaod  de,  W.'s  estimate  of, 

"L*£urope,**  a  Journal  published  at 
Frankfort-ou-the-Maio,  i.  97 

Levaaaeur,  Pierre  Emile,  at  the  Centen- 
nial Eznositlon,  1.  610 

Layden,  brnat  von,  W.*s  acquaintance 
with,  ii.  6 

Leyden.  W.'s  visit  in,  IL  816 

Libby  Prison,  W.'s  visit  to,  11  383 

Lieber,  Francia.  teacher  of  political  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1.  266,  ii.  884 

**  Licbig  Claaaical  Concerta  "  in  Berlin,!. 40 

Li  Feng  Pao,  Chinese  minister  at  Berlin, 
1.664 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  election,  1.  88,  87;  re- 
election of,  L  120, 122 ;  peraonal  appear- 
ance of,  i.  121, 122 ;  death  and  funeral  of, 
i.  138,  124;  conceniiug  portraits  of,  i. 
122, 206 ;  Btevenaon's  story  concerning, 
iLl27 

Lincoln,  Robert,  his  remarks  on  portraits 
of  his  father,  1. 122 

Liad,  Jenny,  concerts  In  New  York,  L  26 

Literature  courses  at  some  universities, 
W.'s  criticism  of,  1.  884, 886 

Uttlcjohn,  De  Witt,  i.  166 

Locomotive-drivers  the  heroea  of  W.'s 
childhood,  L  262 

Lodge.  Henry  Cabot,  member  of  a  dvll- 
service  delegation  to  Washington  in 
1891,1.224 

London,  fog,  1.  630;  dinner  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  i.  631 

Long,  John  D.,  apeech  at  National  Con- 
venUon  of  1884,  i.  204 

Longfellow,  W.'s  visit  with,  at  Nahant,  i. 
147, 11. 880;  his  opinion  of  Horaoe  Gree- 
ley, 1. 147 ;  W.  dines  with,  at  Cambridge, 

1.164 

Lord,  John,  his  lectures  at  Tale,  i.  866 

Loris-Melikoff,  Oeaeral,  the  adviser  of 
Alexander  II,  11.  66, 67 

Louie  XIV,  copy-book  used  by,  when  a 
child.  IL  48 

Louis  XVI,  hlB  iU^t  to  Yarennes,  iL  406, 
409 

Low,  Henry  R..  senator  at  Albany,  L 103 

Low,  Seth,  a  delegate  to  The  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  U.  261, 273 

Lowell,  Jamea  Ruascll,  in  Italy,  1.  40;  in- 
fluence of  the  "Blglow  Papers,**  i.  64; 
hia  lectures  at  Cornell,  i.  817,  856,  364 ; 
stories  told  by,  i.  368 ;  W.'s  acquaintance 
with,  ii.  881 

Ltt-Hal-Houan,  Chinese  minister  at  Ber- 
lin, W.'a  advice  to  .China,  11. 198-200 

Luiaa,  Crown  Princeaa  of  Saxony,  IL  206 

Lytton,  Lord,  W.'a  meeting  with,  ii.  406 


McOliotock.  John,  in  Germany  at  tbe  time 
oftheCivil  War,  1.98 

McDougal,  United  States  senator,  his  de- 
fense of  drunkenness,  L  166 

McDowell,  General,  and  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun.  L  88 ;  the  livjustice  of  popular  Judg- 
ment upon  him,  L 198 

McGraw,  Jenny,  §ee  Flake,  Jenny  (BCc- 
Graw) 

McGraw.  John,  gift  of  building  to  Cornell, 
L  886;  ms  belief  in  coeducation,  1. 899 

McKinley,  William,  at  the  National  Con- 
vention of  1884, 1. 206 ;  election  as  Presi- 
dent, 1.  288 ;  appolDts  W.  ambassador  to 
Gennany,  L  241,  ii.  131 ;  his  equanimity 
under  trying  conditions,  1. 244-246,  IL  191 : 
his  reflection,  i.  246;  his  deatli,  1.  247,  ii. 
197 ;  its  effect  on  German  feeling,  IL  197 ; 
his  methods  regarding  appointments,  ii. 
138 ;  his  poUoy  In  regard  to  the  Spaaiaii- 
Amertoau  War,  11. 166 

MacVeagh,  Wavne.  1. 197, 11.  409 

McWhorter,  Aleaciaader,  his  theory  oon- 
ceming  the  Cardiff  giant,  IL  480 

Mahan,  Alired  T.,  delegate  to  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  ii.  261, 319 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  Vk  .'s  acquaintance  wltli, 
11.  403,  404 

Makharoff,  Admiral,  his  fiame,  11. 45 

Maonara,  a  flne  exhibition  of,  L  462, 610 

Manning,  Daniel,  as  newspaper  reporter 
in  the  New  York  Senate,!.  106 

Maria  Feodorovna  (Bmpresa  of  Ruasia), 
W.*s  conversation  with,  ii.  9 

Marin.  Don  Juan,  his  line  mannera,  I.  610 

Marochetti,  Italian  ambaaaador  at  Bt. 
Petersburg,  ii.  28 

Marsh,  George  P.,  as  Ametiean  miTiiatfir 
to  Italy,  L  694 

Marsh,  Othniel  Chariea,  hia  opinioii  of 
the  Cardiff  giant,  IL  476 

Martena,  M.  de,  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  11. 284, 966 

Martha*a  Vineyard,  pious  amaMraenta  at, 
ii.  SBO 

Martin,  Henri,  French  historian,  1. 622 

Maaaarani,  TuUo,  at  the  Paria  ExpoetUon 
of  1878,  L  618 

May,  Samuel  Joaeph,  L  12 ;  and  the  anti- 
alavery  party,  L  16 ;  his  death,  L 168 ;  bie 
religious  faith,  1. 168,  U.  684  ;^fts  to  Cor- 
neU  University,  1. 164 

Meissonier,  remlnisconoes  of,  L  612 

Mendeliiefr,  an  authority  in  chemistry, 
11.46 

Mensel,  Adolf  voo,  W.*s  visit  to  tiie  studio 
of,  1.  662 

Merchant  navy  of  the  United  Statea,  W.'a 
criticism  of,  11. 234 

Methuen,  General,  reminlscenoea  of,  i.  549 

Mexico,  W.'s  trip  to,  with  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, i.  235,  IL  446 

Meyerhelm,  Paul,  W.'s  acquaintance 
with,  11.  6 

Michael,  Grand  Dnke,  hia  good  reputa- 
tion, IL  11 

Michael  Palace,  St.  Peterabuig,  W.'a  vfatt 
to,  1.  291 

Michigan,  French  history  of,  L  276 

Middle  agea,  history  of.  propoeed  by  W., 
as  an  introduction  to  modem  histoiy«  11. 

606 
**  Military  Tract"  in  central  New  York. 

L8 
Millet,  R6tt4,  at  the  Centennial  Bxpoei- 

tlon,  L  610 
Minghettl,  Maroo,  W.  much  Impreaaed  by, 

1. 670 ;  his  dlaensalon  of  Italiaa  affikira,  &. 

418,419 

Miaaionariea,  Amerioaa  and  BngUah,  in 
Egypt,  U.  486,  488 
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MlMlMippI  Riv«r,  impTMBlon  noAde  on 
W.  hj,  VL  879 

Mitctaelf,  David  J.,  i.  125 

**  liodsrn  OracUi,"  W.'s  ooiumenoement 
speech  at  Yale  College,  1.  70 

Monainniedan  worihip  at  Cairo  and  else- 
where, il.  687 

Mohonk  Conference  and  President  Hayee, 
iLU6 

lloltlcc.  Count  von,  iu  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. L  699;  his  disagreement  with  Bis* 
marok  in  regard  to  Alsace-IxirrHine,  i. 
666 

Mommsen,  Theodor,  his  attitude  toward 
the  United  States,  ii.  177-179 

Monmrchs  of  Europe,  severe  training  of, 
U.  167, 168 

Monarchy,  William  IPs  theory  of,  ii.  184, 
243;  Thomas  Jefferson's  views  of,  ii.  343 

Monetary  standard,  double,  Bi6marck*s 
dlsooasiou  with  William  D.  Kelly,  i.  681- 
686 

Monreale  cathedral,  ii.  466 

Monroe  Doctrine,  attitude  of  Great  Brit- 
ain toward,  il.  118;  Haitian  theory  of, 
IL 160 ;  alleged  violation  of.  bv  the  Ger- 
man Government,  ii.  947 ;  dlfacultleB  at 
The  Hague  Peaco  Conference,  IL  839- 
841,  816 

Monte  Cassino,  W.*s  visit  to.  ii.  417 

Montebello,  Count  de,  French  ambassador 
at  Bt.  Petersburg,  ii.  23,  111 

Monticello,  W.'s  visit  to,  U.  128 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  United  States  senator, 
1.188 

Morier,  Sir  Robert,  British  ambassador  at 
Bt  Petersburg,  ii.  12;  his  victory  in  tlie 
Behilng  Sea  controversy,  ii.  13-20;  his 
persona]  relations  with  W.,  ii.  22;  his 
last  days,  ii.  22 

Mormona,  a  policy  of  force  against,  a 
mistake,  1.  6C7 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  author  of  the  Morrill 
BiU  of  1862, 1.  200 

Morris,  John  L.,  professor  at  Cornell,  i. 
872 

Morris,  0*Connor,  W.'s  Introduction  to  his 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  ii.  601 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  honorary  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  i.  611 ;  de- 
clined the  vice-presidency  in  1880,  i.  198 

Moscow,  W.'s  visits  to.  L  467,  ii.  72;  the 
museum,  11. 78-81 ;  condition  of  the  city, 
ii.  463;  Muscovite  Ideas  of  trade,  11.  464; 
government  contnil  of  railways,  ii.  464 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  his  relations  with 
Bismarck,  1.  680 

Mowbray,  Sir  John,  W.'s  acquaintance 
with,  11.  401,  402 

Monger,  George  Q.,  senator  at  Albany,  i. 
108 

Munich,  W.'s  stay  In,  IL  441 

Municipal  government  in  Europe,  il.  226, 
229 

Miinster,  Count,  his  "  common  sense,"  il. 
236;  at  the  Peace  Conference,  11.  259, 
264 ;  his  opposition  to  arbitration.  11. 266, 
296,  297.  301-306,  308;  his  quarrel  with 
Gortchakoff.  ii.  281 

Miinster,  treaty  of,  ii.  119 

Murphy,  Henry  C,  senator  at  Albany,  1. 
104 

Murphy,  William  Walton,  his  influence 
in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
1.97-99 

Murray,  Sir  Charles,  W.*fl  acquaintance 
with,  ii.  412 

Music  in  Berlin,  ii.  226,  240,  646 

Napier,  Sir  Cliarles,  Russian  carloature 
of,  i.  467 


Naples,  moral  condition  of,  il.  602 

Napoleon  I,  remliilsoences  of,  by  old  sol- 
diers, i.  86 ;  Tolstoi's  view  of,  11. 95 ;  relics 
of,  at  AJaccio,  ii.  212,  218;  Lord  Acton'a 
view  of,  ii.  414, 416 

Napoleon  III,  bis  dislike  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon, i.  36;  personal  appearance,  i.  96; 
W.'s  horror  of,  i.  96;  Bismarck's  esti- 
mate of,  i.  96 ;  liis  prison,  i.  672 

National  banking  system,  Conkllng's 
speeches  on,  in  1878,  f.  188-186 

National  Republican  Conventions,  1860,  at 
Chicago,  1.  86;  1864,  at  Baltimore,  W.  as 
a  substitute  delegate,  i.  117 ;  great  eon- 
fusion,  1.  118;  rescue  of  convention  by 
H.  J.  Raymond,  i.  119;  nomination  of 
Lincoln  and  Jonnsou,  1.  120;  1872.  at 
Philadelphia,  W.  a  substitute  delegate, 
i.  171 ;  speeches  of  colored  delegates,  i. 
172;  1884,  at  Chicago,  party  factions,  i. 
201 ;  W.  a  delegate,  i.  201 ;  proceedings, 
i.  202-^06;  mob  hysterics  ot,  L  204-206 

"  Nearer.  My  God,  to  Thee  "  played  as  a 
waltz  ii  390 

Negro  song,  "The  Seven  Glories  ol 
Mary,"  11. 386 

Neri,  St.  Philip,  the  saying  of,  i.  442 

Nesaelrodc,  Count,  L  461 ;  nis  kindness  to 
W.,  i.  463 

Netherlands,  political  parties  in,  il  284 ; 
correspondence  between  tbe  vatioan 
and  the  government  at  the  time  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  ii.  838, 342, 849, 860 

New  York  barge  canal,  cost  of,  it  166 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  early  recol- 
lections of,  i.  2.%! 

New  York  City,  W.'s  reminiscences  of, 
il.  376,  878 

New  York  City  "Health  Department" 
investigated  by  the  New  York  Senate,  i. 

108-111, 126 

**  New  York  Evening  Post "  misrepresents 
the  work  of  the  Senate  committee  in 
New  York  City,  i.  Ill 

New  York  State  Capitol  compared  with 
the  German  Parliament  House,  ii.  166 

New  York  State  Constitutional  Conven* 
Uon,  1867,  i.  189. 142 ;  impatience  of  Hor> 
ace  Greeley  and  Its  efleots  throughout 
the  State,  i.  143-146 

Ne^^  York  State  Judiciary  Coovcntion  of 
1870,  W.'S  part  in  it,  i.  162-164 

New  York  State  normal  schools,  law  es- 
tablishing, i.  107 

New  York  State  Republican  Conventions, 
W.'s  boyhood  recoilectiuns  of  conven- 
tions in  SyracnseM.  67 ;  1867,  W.  a  dele- 
gate, i.  148 ;  1870,  W.  a  delegate,  i.  162. 
166 ;  1871,  w.  as  president  of,  1. 164 ;  his 
opening  speech,  i.  166;  warring  fac- 
tions, 1. 166 ;  powerful  speech  by  Roscoe 
Conkllng,  1. 167 ;  seceding  faction,  1. 167 ; 
attacks  on  W.,  i.  167-169:  1891,  W.  urged 
to  accept  nomination  for  the  governor- 
ship, 1.  229-234 ;  Fassett  nominated,  1. 
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to  try  an  Oneida  County  Judge  for 
*' bounty  Jumping,"  1.  138;  reception  of 
President  Johnson,  L  138-133;  Hosooe 
Conkling  nominated  for  United  Btatea 
senator,!.  134-137 ;  defeat  of  bill  to  In- 
prove  the  procedure  in  criminal  casea, 
L  137-139 ;  defeat  of  Sodus  Canal  Bill,  L 
140 

Senior,  Nassau  William,  records  oonoem- 
Ing  Napoleon  III,  L  95 

Serf  system  In  Russia,  t  466, 470,  IL  7, 37, 
38,  66, 109;  W.'s  lecture  on,  first  ^ven  at 
Yale,  1. 80-83 ;  the  serf  system  in  France, 

i.  84  137 

Sewail,  May  Wright,  her  letter  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  if.  363 

Seward,  William  H.,  can,didate  for  the 
presidency  in  1860,  i.  86 ;'  Lincoln's  Seo- 
retary  of  State,  L  87;  acoompaniee 
President  Johnson  on  his  trip  Korth,  L 
138-132 ;  statue  of,  for  Albany,  suggested 
by  W.,  L 132 ;  his  unfortunate  speedh  at 
Auburn,  in  1868,  1.  160,  161 ;  Bsra  Cor- 
nell's  remark  concerning,  t  151;  com- 
ments on  his  published  works.  1  in ; 
newspaper  attacks  on,  1. 170;  his  remaik 
concerning  diplomatic  appointments,  IL 

367 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Governor  of  New  Toik, 
h  93 ;  hatred  of  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion, i.  106,  151;  friendship  with  W.,  i. 
106;  on  committee  which  investigated 
Cornell  University,  i.  823 

Seymour,  Thomas  Hart,  attitude  toward 
the  slavery  question,  i.  70;  oharaoterle- 
tics  of,  L  72 ;  as  minister  to  Russia,  in- 
vites w.  to  St.  Petersburg,  i.  88,  70, 447 ; 
his  duties  as  minister,  i.  460,  466;  his 
household  troubles,  1. 461 

Shackford,  Charles  Chauncey,  leotares  at 
Cornell,  1. 366 

Sheldon,  "Joe,"  a  professor  of  ''horse 
sense,"  i.  384,  386 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Mb  description  of  the 
battle  of  Oravelotte,  L  319 ;  on  the  brav- 
ery of  soldiers,  1. 330 

Shermsn,  John,  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1884,  i.  303;  "best  speech  "  in 
the  Senate,  1. 216 ;  Joke  about  his  fences, 
i.  218;  his  reference  to  President  John- 
son's impeachment,  ii.  133 

Shishkin,  his  policy  In  the  Behilng  Sea 
matter,  11.32 

'*  Shoot  Burgoyne,"  W.'s  remembranoe  of 
childhood  sports,  i.  8 

ShuvalofiT,  Count,  on  tbe  Behring  Sea 

Suestion,  ii.  6. 16 
ley,  Hiram,  his  faith  in  Ezra  Cornell, 
1.  820 ;  his  gift  to  Sibley  College,  L  3T8 
Sibour,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  ii.  646 
Siemering,  Rudolph,  sculptor,  i.  646 
Silliman,  Benjamm,  professor  at  Tale*  1 
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W;  i»ro-dftTei7  tendency  of,  !.  fl6;  fa- 
vored sendlQv  illlee  to  Kaneas,  1. 66 

Simon,  Jules,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  L  613.  693 

Slavery,  feeling  against,  befcan  to  appear 
in  polltios  about  1844, 1.  64 ;  anti-slavery 
Democrats  In  convention  at  Boflialo  In 
1848,  L  66;  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the 
Jerry  Bescne,  i.  60-64;  influenoe  of  the 
"Biglow  Papers,"  i.64;  the  "Fool  Re- 
formers," i.  64 ;  abolition  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  intensity  of  feeling 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  i.  66 ; 
Dred  Scott  decision  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  i.  77:  nation  approaching  the 
**switehing-oir  place,'*  i.  84,  367;  jeffsr- 
son*s  prediction,  L  176 

Smalley,  O.  W.,  student  days  at  Tale 
College^  L  37, 38 ;  dinner  to,  in  New  York, 
i.  169;  eminent  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, 1 364 ;  W/s  vlBit  with,  in  London,  i. 
680 

Smith,  Qerrit,  and  the  anti-slavery  party, 
i.  16;  characteristics  of,  L  63;  name  on 
bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  i.  160 ;  lack 
of  Interest  in  W.'s  university  ideal,  i.  393 

Smith,  Qddwln,  his  impression  of  Lord 
John  RnsseU,  1. 03 ;  his  influenoe  in  Eng- 
land in  1863,  L  98;  presented  W.  with 
seal  ring.  L  174 ;  study  of  an  Amerieaa 
crowd  at  Washington,  i.  319;  on  the  ig- 
norance of  monarchs  regarding  their 
own  domains,  L  390;  on  the  dangers  to 
a  nation,  arising  from  plutocracy,  i.  344 ; 
his  life  at  Cornell  University,  L  316, 339, 
866, 869;  sends  to  England  for  artisans, 
L  406;  memorial  seat  at  Cornell,  L  409 ; 
gift  of  his  services,  of  his  library.  L  413 ; 
attack  on,  from  a  sectarian  college,  i. 
438 

Smith,  Joseph,  and  the  finding  of  "the 
golden  plates"  of  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon," it  479 

Smith,  Kirby,  Lieutenant,!  91 

Socrates  as  a  saint  in  the  Kremlin,  U.  76 

SoduB  Canal  Bill,  W.'s  speech  against,  in 
the  New  York  Senate, !  141 

Soetegno,  Alfleri,  his  school  for  political 
andTsocial  studies,  ii.  433 

Spain,  need  of  a  new  history  of,  li.  606 

Spanish-American  War,  ill  feeling  IM>- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
ii.  144-149 ;  attitude  of  the  German  press, 
11. 160, 170 :  W.'s  conference  with  Porter 
and  Woodford  in  Paris,  it  161 ;  impor- 
tance of  delaying  the  war,  ii.  163 :  policy 
of  President  McKlnley,  ii.  169 ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  Uaine,  ii.  164 ;  view  of  Em- 
peror William  concerning  it,  it  164»  340; 
W.'s  relations  with  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  ii.  166, 166 :  f  almcM  of 
the  German  Government,  ii  168, 170 

Spelling,  Bnglleh,  a  method  of  teaching, 
at  Syracuse  Academy,  i.  9 

Spencer,  Herbert,  his  remark  concerning 
one  of  Mnrlllo's  pictures,  ii.  417 

Spencer,  Philip,  student  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege, 1.  17;  hanging  of,  for  mutiny,  on 
coast  of  Africa,  L  IB ;  relic  of,  at  Geneva 
College,  L  18 

Spinosa  statue  at  The  Hague,  unveiling 
of,  1. 660 

Sprague,  H.  B.,  professor  at  Cornell,  L  864 

Steal,  Baron  de,  president  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  ii.  368 

Stallo,  John  Bernhard,  American  minis- 
ter at  Rome,  i.  669, 11.  4ao 

Stanford,  Lelaad,  jr.,  i.  669 

Stanford  University,  W.'s  lectures  at,  i. 
186. 11.  447 ;  character  of  its  bnUdings,  U. 
448 


Stanley's  '*  Life  of  Arnold,**  eSlBet  of,  ob 

W.'s  historical  teaching,  i.  366 ;  on  his 

religious  views,  ii.  660 
State  Agricultural  College  of  New  York, 

failum  of,  i.  330,  838 
Stead,  W.  T.,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  ii. 

360 
Stengel,  Baron  von,  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 

Conference,  it  369, 384 
Stevens,  Morse,  his  history  of  the  French 

Revolutiou,  if.  490 
Stevenson,  Adlal  B.,  as  a  story-teller,  11. 

136 
Story,   William   Wetmore,  his  meeting 

with  Judge  Brady,  whom  he  reaemblea 

in  appearance,  i.  616;  he  receives  the 

cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  i.  636; 

W.'s  acquaintance  with,  ii  418. 430, 434 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  W.'s  visit  to,  in 

Florida,  ii.  387 
Straus,  Oscar  S.,  American  minister  at 

Constantinople,  W.'s  friendship  with, 

11440 

Struve,  Russian  minister  at  Washington, 
ii.  6,43 

Sub-Treasury  of  the  United  States,  crea- 
tion of,  nsed  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Democratic  party  In  1840, 1. 61 

Sumner,  Charles,  his  friendship  with  W., 
i.  363;  effect  of  his  speeches  against 
slavery,  i.  486:  assaulted  by  Preston 
Brooks,  i.  486;  his  attacks  on  President 
Grant's  administration,  L  484,  486;  his 
views  on  the  Santo  Domingo  question, 
i.  484,  486,  490,  604-606 ;  his  break  with 
Hamilton  IFIsh,  i.  486 ;  his  lack  of  humor, 
ii.88S 

Sumner,  George,  L  87 

Suttner,  Baroness  von,  her  writings,  ii. 
360.307 

Sweden,  W.'s  visit  to,  in  1898,  ii.  460;  the 
llQuor  problem,  11. 461 

Switsertand,  W.'s  visit  in,  1687, 11.  433 

Sybel,  Heinrich  von,  his  opinion  of  Lan- 
frey's  "  Histoire  de  Napolten."  L  668 

Syracuse,  size  of,  in  1839,  1.  8,  ii.  376  ^  ac- 
tivity in  political  atfhirs,  i.  16,  47,  67 ; 
known  as  the  *'  Central  City."  L  67 

Syracuse  Academy,  W.  a  pupil  at,  L  8; 
teachers,  1.  8, 10 ;  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  i.  9;  W.'s  studies,  i.  9,  10;  de- 
cline of  school,  1. 12 

Talmage,  Thomas  De  Witt,  reference  to, 
by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  IL  9 

Tanesr.  Roger  Brooke,  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  1.  77,  79 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip,  president  of  Mich- 
igan university,  his  advice  on  eztem- 
S^raneous  speaking,  1.  361 ;  bis  study  of 
erman  university  systems  and  his  ef- 
forts to  benettt  American  institutions, 
1. 373, 376. 393 ;  hls  influence  over  faculty 
and  students,  1. 376 ;  his  address  to  stu- 
dents on  the  stealing  of  the  college  bell, 
i.  377 ;  story  concerning  Mrs.  Tappan,  i. 
379;  opposition  of  small  oolleges  and 
members  of  the  legislature,  i.  il9 ;  his 
prophecy,  L  379 :  the  "  Winchell  War,"  L 
380, 486 ;  his  death  abroad,  1. 381 

Tariff  difficulties  between  the  United 
States  and  Germanv,  it  134, 144-149, 168 

Tariff  discussed  by  BliBman;k  and  William 
D.  Kelly,  1.  681-686 

Tsriff  for  protection,  W.'s  views  on,  i.  370, 
371,  379,  380 

Taylor,  Bayard,  his  lectures  at  Cornell 
University,  1.  817,  866,  369,  366;  Bis* 
march's  feeling  toward,  L  680;  minister 
to  Germany,  i.  694 ;  birthday  celebration 
at  house  of  James  T.  Fields,  it  381 
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Tsylor,  S«dley,  W.*8  iiwnwrtiita»ee  With, 

11.403 
Taylor  and  PUlm^re  campaign  of  ia4S»  L 

Telegraphic  work  done  by  Ezra  Cornell,  1. 
310 

Telephone,  exhibit  of,  at  the  Centennial 
Kxiiocition  of  1976, 1.  511 

Temperance  queatlon  In  America  and 
abroad,  1.  in6-02l,  U.  4Sl 

Tennyson,  remlnlMcencea  of,  by  Jamea  T. 
Flelda,  it  882;  hla  fear  of  being  stared 
at,  ii.  469 

Tetnan,  Duke  of,  Spanish  delegate  to  thA 
Peace  Cuufereuoe,  11.  984 

Tewflk  Paaha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  W.'e 
meeting  with,  il.  486 

Thacher,  Thomas  A.,  profeasor  at  Tale 
University,  1. 8M 

Thayer,  Alexander,  the  biographer  of 
Beethoven,  i.  40 

Theater  In  Germany,  It  996-998 

Thiergarten  at  Berlin,  the  renovation  of, 
it  9910 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  W/s  ostimateof.t 
i98,  578;  Blmnarck's  onluion  of,  1.  678^ 
679;  Lonifl  Blanc's  opinion  of,  t  578 

Thomson,  WiUiam  (Lord  Kelvin),  1 660 

Throndbelm  Cathedral,  It  461 

Tlcknor,  George,  W.*8  acquaintance  with, 
11.380 

TUden,  Samuel  J.,  W.^s  aoqaalntancewlth, 
t  174 

**  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  Too,*'  a  campaign 
song,  t  47,  49 

Tolstoi,  Leo,  Pobedonoatseft'a  feellngM 
toward,  11.  61 ;  W.*b  visit  with,  it  79-100 ; 
arrangement  of  his  household,  it  79, 78  ( 
hJe  views  of  Qnakera,  It  74 ;  of  Kuaaian 
thouffbt.  It  76 ;  of  the  Juws,  it  77 ;  his 
Telataona  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment,  it  78 ;  his  love  for  pictures,  it  78- 
81 ;  hie  views  of  French  literature,  of 
American  literature,  it  81-^  93;  hla 
almsgiving,  it  88, 96 ;  his  views  of  relig- 
ion, IT.  86, 90 ;  of  woman.  It  88 ;  his  man> 
nal  labor,  it  96;  his  view  of  Napoleon, 
It  96;  W.*A  estimate  of.  It  96,  99;  hie  lliii- 
itatlona,  it  65, 95-100 ;  his  great  qnalitiea, 
U.  96, 98 

TowDshand,  Meredith,  his  knowledge  of 
American  affairs,  t  630 

Treitschke,  Heinrlch  Gottbard  von,  deaf- 
neoB  of.  t  660 

Tresca,  director  of  the  French  National 
Couservatory  of  Arta  and  Trades,  t  618 

Tricoupis,  prime  minister  of  Greece,  W.'s 
talk  with,  it  439 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  "audit  din- 
ner^ at,  it  407 

Trinity  Collage,  Hartford,  effort  of  W.*a 
father  to  plaee  his  son  at,  1 96 

"True  Conduct  of  Student  Life.'*  an  ad- 
dress by  W.  at  Cornell  University,  t  944 

Dichalkovaky,  death  of,  from  cholera,  it 
64 

Tweed,  William  M.,  and  New  York  poU- 
tics,  1 168, 174 ;  '*  New  York  Times  "  ex- 
IMSure  of,  1. 199 

Twining,  Kinsley,  Journalist,  of  the  Yale 
class  of  1853,  t  964 

Tyler,  John,  his  unpopularity  with  the 
Whig  party,  1 69 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  as  professor  at  Cor- 
nell, t  383 

Ualversitles 

Instruction  bearing  on  public  aflUrs 


Readerships  ia  Em^h  UtowtMe 

nsted  by  W.,  1 498^  499 
BelaitioBa  between  teaohen  and  stn- 

dents,  in  England,  it  400 
Seholarshlps  and  fellowships  awarded 

by  competitive  examination  verana 

general  gratuitous  instruction,  L  89l> 


nroposed,  it  408 
Literature  cok 
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courses,  W.*8  oiltlolsm  of,  1. 


Shorteomings  of  American  university 
teaching  and  the  better  systems  in 
foreign  universities,  1 966, 986, 979,  SSL 
818 

University  of  Chicago  and  its  work,  IL 
440 

University  of  Michigan,  W.  elected  pro- 
fessor at,  1 49,  89, 88. 967 ;  students  enlist 
for  the  war,  t  90, 288;  military  drOl*  t 
91;  W.*s  historical  teaching,  f.  967>96S; 
nnsectariah,  with  optional  oonraea  of  In- 
struction. 1. 972, 976, 992 ;  Dr.  Tappan  and 
his  profeseom,  t  979-981 ;  Prieae  njeno- 
rial  orgau,  t  274 ;  Dr.  Tappan  and  the 
stealing  of  the  college  bel^  l,  977 ;  oppo' 
sltion  of  smaller  colleges,  i.  979:  w.*s 
work  in  adorning  the  campus,  t  98S; 
resignation  of  Dr.  Tappan  as  preaideiit, 
t  980 ;  results  of  coeducation,  1 400 

University  of  Virginia,  character  of  build- 
ings it  199  448 

Upaala,  W.'s  visit  to  university  and  oatlie- 
dral  at,  it  460 

Van  Buren,  John  D.,  1 48,  69;  on  committee 
which  Investigated  Cornell  University, 
L899 

Van  Buren,  Martin.  Unanelal  conditions 
during  the  term  of,  1 47 ;  campaign  soiu^ 
eoncemlng,  t  48 ;  commendation  of  M. 
de  Baeourt,  1 49;  *'  gold  spoons*'  in  use 
at  the  White  House,  t  61 ;  creati<m  of 
the  "Sub-Treasury,^  t  61:  Free  8ofl 
party's  candidate  for  President  in  IMB, 
t  66,  67 ;  campaign  story  oonoemlng»  t 
68 

Van  Stoetwegsn,  Dutch  representative 
at  St.  Petersburg,  his  views  regarding 
peace  in  Eunipe,  it  98 

Veaexuala  Bouadiary  Commiaaioa,  ie»» 
sons  for  the  appointment  of,  tl.  117, 118; 
members  of,  it  119 ;  first  sessions,  it  U9| 
study  of  historical  side  by  George  Un- 
ooln  Burr,  it  190-199;  disoreditaue  fea- 
tures of  the  British  Blue  Books,  11.  IBl ; 
distribution  of  duties  in  the  commia- 
sion.  it  122;  boundary  line  accepted  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  it  192,  198;  latitude  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  ii.  118, 128 ;  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Tribunal  at  Paris,  11. 194 

Vanasuela  revolution,  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  toward,  it  946 

Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  death  of, 
it  194;  her  conversations,  it  196 

Viilari,  Paaquale,  W.'s  acquaintance  with, 
1.  669,  it  416 

Virchow,  Rudolf;  W.*8  acquaintance  with, 

it  6 
Vladimir,  Grand  Duke,  it  19 
Vodka,  the  Rnsslan*8  favorite  drink,  t  #61 
Vogu6,  Vicomts  da,  his  knowledga  of 

Russia,  it  6 

Wade,  Benjamin  P.,  a  member  of  tlio 

Santo  Domingo  commission  in  um,  L 

484,480,606 
Wagner,  Joanna,  leading  singer  at  the 

Berlin  Cmera,  t  40 
Wagner,  Richard,  his  music  first  heao^ 

by  W.  at  the  Liebig  concerts  in  BerUn, 

tiO 
Wahl,  General  von,  pvataot  of  Bk 

burg,  11.  37, 49 
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Wflite,  ciii«r  jttitiM,  i  no 

Waltar,  John,  of  tbe  London  •«  Timet,** 
W.'b  aoqnnlntanc^  witb,  II.  401 

Ward*!  Iiland,  efforts  of  CattaoUo  priests 
to  seenre  possession  of.  i.  Ill 

Warsaw,  Arebbishop  or,  W.'s  oonrersa- 
tlon  with,  11.  8 

Warships  with  beaks,  fl.  484 

Washburn,  Emory,  OoTernor  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  W.'s  vtalt  with,  1. 144 

Washinfftott,  D.  C,  W.*8  first  visit  to,  i. 
79-79;  nis  Tisit  In  1864  and  his  meeting 
with  President  Unooln,  L  121 ;  his  visti 
in  1896, 11. 198 

Wayland,  Francis,  his  influenoe  on  W.*8 
decision  to  teach  in  a  Western  oollege, 
i.967 

Webster^  Daniel,  speeches  on  the  Pn^^tive 
Slave  Law.  i.  63 

Weed,  Thurlow,  his  reminiscences  of  the 
New  York  Assembly,  1. 60;  he  suggested 
W.'s  trip  to  Europe  in  1868,  L  98 ;  ms  dls- 
Hke  of  olvll-serylce  reform  ideas,  1. 196, 
il.490 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  story  concerning,  1. 
990 

Wells  Cathedral,  W.'s  visit  to,  11.  899 

Wslserstaeimb,  Count,  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  11.  262, 264 

Werner,  Anton  Alexander  von,  his  paint- 
ing of  WiUiam  1, 1. 669 

Westbury,  Lord,  story  concerning,  ii.  399 

Whately,  Archbishop,  stories  concerning, 
11.408 

Wheeler,  WiUiam  A.,  president  of  the 
Oonstlttttional  Convention,  1.  139;  on 
committee  which  investigated  Cornell 
University!  1.  823 

Whigs  called  **  coons."  i.  48 

Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  W.'s  remembrances 
of,iLa8i 

White,  —  (mother),  serene  career,  1. 
6 ;  ednoation  at  Cortland  Academy,  i.  6, 
898;  chnrob  relations,  ii.  613, 614 ;  on  the 
admission  of  women  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, i.  897 

White,  Andrew  Dickson 
Aim  of  his  teaching,  i.  88, 87. 266, 256, 263, 


Ambassador  to  Oermany,  1897-1903, 
nomination,  i.  241,  ii.  lai;  selection  of 
secretary  and  military  attach^,  ii.  131, 
isa ;  discussion  of  questions  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  ii. 
184 ;  first  interview  with  WUliam  II.  U. 
186, 136;  presentation  to  the  Empress, 
IL  187 ;  visits  to  Hohenlohe  ana  Von 
Bfilow,  11.  138-141;  difllonltiee  In  find- 
ing a  suitable  home,  11.  141-148,  183; 
German  feeling  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  ii.  144-149  •.  Haitian  the- 
ory of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  11.  160; 
the  Samoen  question,  11.  161;  atten- 
danee  at  Paruament,  11. 153;  the  Chi- 
nese question,  11.  167;  American  in- 
Bimmoe  companies,  ii.  158 ;  American 
sngor  dnttes.  iL  188 ;  the  meat  question, 
it  169;  tbe  fruit  question,  11. 169;  Span- 
ish-American War,  11.  160;  conference 
In  Paris  with  Porter  and  Woodford,  IL 
161 ;  relations  with  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, ii.  166 ;  presents  letter  from  Presi- 
dent McKiuley  to  Saxon  King  at  Dres- 
den, 11. 166;  conduct  of  Germany  dur- 
ing Spanish-American  War,  11.  168, 
170:  address  at  American  celebration 
in  Lelpsic,  Ii.  109 ;  protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  IL  170:  dnty  toward 
American  students,  it.  173;  relations 
with  Mommsen.  11.  177;  reception  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  ii.  181; 


bioentenarr  of  Uie  Boyal  Academy  of 
Solenoes,  i£  188;  visit  fh>m  the  Ger- 
man-American "  Kriegerverein,**  ii. 
188;  revolution  in  Chtaia,  and  the 
American  policy,  ii.  188 ;  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, ii.  101 ;  anuiversarv  of  tbe  Prussian 
Kingdom,  11. 192 ;  death  of  the  Empress 
Frederick,  11.  194;  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  ii.  197 ;  relations 
with  the  Chinese  minister  at  Berlin, 
it  198;  President  Roosevelt's  message 
to  the  Emperor,  11.  903 ;  duties  regara- 
ing  St.  Louis  Exposition,  11. 904;  vaca- 
tion in  Italy,  ii.  906;  presented  to  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Saxony,  ii.  206; 
death  of  King  of  Saxony,  ii.  206 ;  visits 
to  Oxford  and  St.  Andrews,  11.  206, 
209;  celebration  of  birthday,  11.  210, 
214-217 ;  farewells,  ii.  311,  212:  letters 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  others, 
ii.  314-917 ;  stay  in  Italy,  11. 919 

Ambition  of  his  life.  1.  6.  924 

Ancestors,  1.  3,  6 

Architecture,  first  interest  in,  1.  16; 
tours  in  France,  i.  36,  668, 11.  426:  ad- 
dress at  Yale,  1.  127 ;  evolution  of  the 
"  Cornell  idea,"  1.  287-993 ;  his  gift  to 
Cornell  University,  1.  375;  viuts  to 
various  cathedrals,  11.  899, 440, 460, 461, 

456 
Attach^  at  St.  Petersburg,  1864*1866,  In- 
vited by  Minister  Seymour,  i.  88, 447 ; 
duties,  1.  449;  study  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Jefferson,  i.  38, 70;  study  of 
Russian  history,  1.  449,  464 ;  memories 
of  Nicholas  I  and  Alexander  II,  1.  451- 
458;  received  by  Count  Nesselrode,  1. 
453;  experiences  with  American  resi- 
dents, 1.  454-460;  visit  to  the  Kazan 
cathedral,  1.  400;  aspects  of  Russian 
life,  i.  464,  465 ;  visit  to  Moscow,  1.  467 ; 
illustration  of  Russian  offlclallsm,  i. 
468,  473;  overland  lourney,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Paris.  1.  479-477;  the 
bearer  of  despatches  £0  Paris  minister, 

I.  478,  477 ;  tour  in  Switzerland  and  ex- 

Serience  at  the  hospice  of  the  Great 
t.  Bernard,  i.  481 
Berlin  student  days.  1865-66,  lectures 
on  history,  studT  01  the  best  dramas, 
attendance  at  the  Berlin  Opera  and 
the  "  Lieblg  Classical  Concerts,"  1.  39, 
40 ;  Journey  to  Austria  and  Italy,  i.  40, 
41 
Birth  at  Homer,  N.  T.,  i.  4,  46 ;  baptism, 

II.  513 

Boyhood,  1839-1860,  recollections  of 
home,  i.  4,  6,  ii.  618,  614;  attendance 
at  primary  school,  1. 7 ;  his  love  for  his 
grandmother,  11.  619;  respect  for  men 
of  thought,  i.  7 ;  physical  recreation, 
1.  8, 11 ;  family  moves  to  Syracuse,  1. 
8, 11.  617 ;  first  interest  in  Indians,  1.  8 ; 
entrance  to  Syracuse  Academy,  i.  8; 
fondness  for  geometry,  1.  10;  con- 
structs electrical  machine,  i.  10 ;  study 
of  music,  i.  11 ;  interest  in  machinery, 
L  12;  at  a  "classical  school,"  i.  12; 
discovery  of  Bcotfs  novels,  1.  14;  In- 
finence  of  debating  club,  1. 14 ;  of  "  The 
Gallery  of  British  Artists,*'  L  15;  in- 
terest In  architecture  aroused,  1.  15; 
Interest  in  hlMtorioalstudies.  1. 16;  in- 

•  flnence  of  lectures,  conventions,  and 
public  meetings,  i.  16;  preparation 
for  college,  1.  17 ;  life  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege, i.  17 ;  left  college  without  father's 
consent,  1.  93 ;  life  at  Moravia,  i.  94 

Business  Interests  about  1867,  i.  886 

Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  a  member 
of  the  educational  Jnry,  i.  608-«ll 
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Oomell  idea,  18MK-1MS,  eyolntlon  of,  i. 
887-998;  Hobart  Goue||;e,  raadlng  of 
Haber  and  Newman's  book  on  Eofrlish 
universitlefi,  i.  S87 ;  began  to  dream  of 
the  Ideal  uulTeielty,  1 388:  Influenoe  of 
Yale  College,  L  989 ;  of  BrUted'A  **  Five 
Yean  in  an  £ngU«b  Univeraity," 
i.  *J90;  opinion  of  ohemloal  inveetiga- 
tione,  i.  990 ;  Influence  of  Engliib  col- 
lege life  and  tbe  French  uniTeieitjr-loo- 
ture  ey  stem,  1. 990, 991 ;  ideal  realised  at 
Berlin,  i.  991 ;  partly  realized  in  Mich- 
igan, i,  993 ;  plana  for  faculty,  site,  and 
endowment,  i.  999;  sympathy  of  G.  W. 
CnrtiB,  L  999 ;  failure  to  interest  Gerrit 
Bmith,  1.  998;  prcject  first  presented 
to  Exra  Cornell  and  his  offer,  i.  998: 
the  name  of  the  oniTersity  proposed 
by  W.,  L  999 

Oomell  University 
Administrative  duties,  i.  414, 437, 431, 


Attacks  on,  by  smaller  colleges,  for 
irreligion,  i.  429-496 

Bells,  |3ft  of,  1.  886,  il.  464 

Gharter,  efforts  for,  in  the  legislature, 
L  800-806, 881 ;  use  of  the  word  "  per- 
son,** i.  898 

Coeducation,  allusion  to,  in  opening 
address,  1.  898;  report  on,  to  trus- 
tees, i.  401 

Degrees,  opinion  on,  L  869, 890 

Deprived  of  family,  which  lived  at 
Byracuse,  1.  488 

Discipline  of  students,  i.  848-861 

Evolution  of  the  Cornell  idea,  i.  987- 
398 ;  his  life's  ambition,  i.  6, 994 ;  need 
of  a  university,  presented  to  Esra 
Cornell,  i.  996 

Financial  difiioultieB,  1888-1874.  i.  419- 
491 

Gateway,  erection  of,  i.  449 

Historical  lectures  by  W.,  i.  881;  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  professorship  of 
American  history,  L  883 

Lecture-room  work,  his  love  for.l.  439, 

488 

Memorials,  i.  407-409 

Name  of  university  suggested  by  W., 

1.399 
Opening  day,  his  speech,  L  316, 841-^844 
Pum  of  organiaatlou,  i.  146,  806,  88(^ 

874,436,486 
PreachcrMhip,  selections  for  the,  i.  408- 

403,  il.  664 
Presidency,  L  807, 884 
Beslgnatiou  as  imsident,  L  480;  trip 

to  Europe,  i.  441;  continued  rela* 

tlons  with  university,  i.  449 
Scholarships  and  gratuitous  instmo- 

tion,  i.  891-896.  416^ 
Trip  to  Europe  in  1868, 1. 160, 809, 817, 888 
Trustee   and  member  of  executive 

oommittee,  i.  440 
Vacations,  good  effect  of,  on  health,  i 

434-438 
Degrees  from  Oxford  and  St  Andrews, 

ilT  309  910 
Education  at  primary  school,  i.  7 ;  Syra- 
cuse Academy,  1. 8 ; "  classical  school,** 
i.  19 :  Geneva  College,  1. 17 ;  Yale  Col- 
lege, i.  96;  in  Paris,  1.  84:  at  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  1.  89 ;  trip  to  Italy,  i.  40 
Electoral  College  of  1879,  a  memtier  of, 

and  use  of  seal  ring,  1. 174 
Essays,  lectures,  addresses,  etc :  "The 
Greater  Distinctions  In  Statesman- 
ship," Yale  essay,  i.  89 ;  "  The  Diplo- 
matic History  of  Modern  Tlmei^'*  Yale 
essay,  1.  33 ;  *'  Modem  Oracles.'*  Com- 
mencement Day  speech  at  Yale,  L  70; 


•' Civilisation  In  RoMla,**  bis  first  pob- 
Uo  lecture,  i.  80,  8a,  U.  488;  "Slatet- 
manship  of  Richelieu  *'  appeared  in  the 
**  AtlanBo  Monthly,"  L  84,  IL  408;  *'A 
Word  from  tbe  Northwest**  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Bnssell's  letters  In  the  liondoo 
**  Times,*'  i.  94, 99.  ii.  489 ;  '*  The  Great- 
est Foe  of  BepubUcs.^'  Yale  com- 
menoement  address,  L  197,  IL  489; 
**  Cathedral  Builders  and  Bfediaval 
Sculptors,"  address  at  Yale^  L  137,  tt. 
488;  "The  New  Geranany,**  address 
before  the  G^eon'aphical  Society,  L 
198,  ii.  608 ;  "  The  Message  of  the  Ntaie- 
teenth  Century  to  the  TweDtteth*"  ad- 
dress at  Yale,  L  90O,  iL404;  "Contri- 
butions of  Germany  to  American 
CIvlliaatlon,"  L  980,  ll.  490;  "Causes 
of  the  French  Revolution,*'  lectures 
at  Stanford  University,  i.  980,  IL  400; 
"Paper  Money  Inflation  In  France,*' 
i.  ll»-117,  988,  U.  400;  "The  True  Con- 
duct of  Student  Life,**  address  at  Cor- 
nell University,  L  944;  "German  In- 
struction in  General  History,*'  pub- 
lished in  the  "  New  Englander,**  L  966, 
IL  488;  "A  Patriotio  Investment,** 
address  at  Yale,  a  314,  608;  "The 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States,"  "Demooraoy  and  Educa- 
tion,*' "Evolution  St.  Revolotiott  In 
Polities,"  "The  Problem  of  High 
Crime  in  the  United  States,"  IL  4Si^ 
608-606 ;  "  Jefferson  and  Slavery  "  pob- 
lished  In  the  "  AtUmtte  Monttly,^*  tt. 
488 ;"  Do  the  Spoils  Belong  to  the  Yio- 
tort"  published  in  "NortE  Ameriean 
Review,*'  IL  498;  "Evolution  of  Hu- 
manity in  Criminal  Law,"  IL  406-407; 
evolution  of  "  The  History  of  the  War- 
fare of  Sdenoe  with  Theology,**  L  496, 
IL  894,  497,  466,  494,  406,  600 
Free-trade  ideas,  i.  970, 971,  S79, 880 
Governorship  of  New  Yosk,  proposed 

nomination  for,  L  901 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  1890,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  oelegatwn,  IL 
961,  968 ;  diary  of  the  oonftorenee,  IL 
369-364;  "Honse  in  the  Wood,"  IL  966; 
queer  letters  and  erankish  ptopossls 
received,  IL  961,  973, 986;  organisation 
of  the  conference,  IL  988 ;  instmottons 
from  the  State  Department.  IL  988, 
966»  971 ;  presentation  to  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  IL  967, 831 ;  American  delega- 
tion lays  wieatto  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  tomb  of  Qrotius,  IL  991. 816-818, 
890, 396, 897, 829. 880;  oonverssidoa  With 
Count  Mfinster  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Emperor  toward  arbi- 
tration, IL  80i-«W,  808;  Holls  sent  to 
Berlin  with  letter  to  Von  Bfllow,  tt. 
809-614.  816-818;  speecb  on  tbe  Immu- 
nity of  private  propertjr  on  the  high 
seas,  iL  898;  sifpiing  of  the  conven- 
tions, IL  848, 846;  sefl used, IL  846;  re- 
port to  the  State  Department,  II.  846- 

Historical  studies,  influepee  of  Scott 
and  flrst  apprehension  of  ptlnelples 
underlying  oistorsr,  L  16, 16;  reading 
of  D'AubUni^*s  "History  of  the  Ref 
ormation**  led  to  study  and  teaching 
of  modem  history.  L  94;  studies  at 
Yale,  L  80.  iL  486;  Paris  student  days, 
L  84;  studies  while  in  St.  Peterslmn 
with  Minister  Seymour,  1. 88:  at  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  L  88 ;  in  Italy,  L  41 ; 
while  professor  at  University  of  MIcb- 
igan,L49;  effleotof  8taaley*s**Llflsof 
j&nold,*'  L  906 
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HlilorloAl  teadUng,  ftim  of ,  1. 88. 67,  ass, 
966,  969:  shortooiniiigs  In  Amerioan 
muvenltiM  in  1867, 1. 3S6;  metliods  at 
Hiohlgan  Uniyerolty,  L  967-964;  kuow- 
ledce  of  geography  aa  a  basis  for  bis- 
tonMBal  study,  1.  958;  nse  of  an  inter- 
leaved syllabus  in  the  lecture-room, 
L  969 ;  use  of  '*  original  material,**  i. 
268 

Ideals  ot  childhood  and  early  manhood, 
1.961-968 

Leotore,  first  public,  L  80 

Lecture-courses,  purpose  of,  i.  80, 88, 84, 
87,  966,  266,  969,  968 

Library,  beginning  of,  L  99:  father's 
offer  of  the  ''best  private  ubrary  in 
the  United  States,**  i.  96 ;  use  of  *'  orig- 
inal material  **  at  University  of  Mich- 
igan, i.  969 ;  gift  of  books  to  Oomell 
University,  i.  876.  440;  his  historical 
library.  L  381;  gift  of  historical  and 
general  library  to  Gomell,  i.  440 

Literature,  early  view  of,  li.  488, 489 

Literature  courses  at  some  universities, 
criticism  of,  i.  384,  886 

Minister  to  Germany,  1879-1881,  1.  188, 
484, 638;  visit  in  London,  i.  680;  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  L  631 ;  ar- 
rival in  Berlin,  L  683;  reception  bv 
royalty  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  i 
633:  duties  as  minister,!.  684-646;  as- 
sociations with  the  diplomatic  corps, 
L  647-656 ;  with  members  of  university 
faculties,  L  667-660 ;  with  men  of  let- 
ters, 1.  660,  667,  669;  with  artists,  L 
661-663;  excursions  to  historical  places, 
L  664;  to  Oberammergan,  L  664 ;  to 
France.  L  566-568;  to  Italy ,  t  568-670 ; 
secured  American  exhibit  for  the  In- 
ternational Fisheries  Exhibition  at 
Berlin,  1. 671 ;  farewell  dinner  to,  i.  673 ; 
recoUection6  of  Bismarck,  t  674-601; 
the  "Affaire  Kelly,"  1.  681-686;  inters 
view  with  Bucher  conoemlng  German 
interference  in  South  America,  i.  606- 
698 

Minister  to  Russia,  1899-1894,  appoint- 
ment, 1.  986,  11.  8;  visits  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  en  route  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, iL  3-6 ;  received  bv  the  Emperor, 
iL  7;  by  the  Empress,  IL  9;  pre»enta- 
tfon  to  Nicholas  ll,  it  9 :  to  the  grand 
dukes  and  duchesses,  li.  11 ;  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  il.  19,  99-96; 
the  Behrlng  Sea  question,  IL  18-21; 
American  representatives  at  Bt» 
Petersburg  not  properly  provided  for, 
11. 18-21, 50;  relatious  with  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  IL  29;  intercourse  with  Rus- 
sian statesmen,  IL  96-40;  with  "all 
conditions  of  men,"  il.  41-64;  diplo- 
matic questions  between  United  States 
and  Russia,  11.  51-64;  Israelite  cases, 
1161;  Buchanan  treaty  found  worth- 
less, li.  52 ;  watchfulness  during  chol- 
era epidemic,  11.  58;  recollectious  of 
Pobedonostsefl;  11.  65-71;  visit  with 
T61stoi,  ii.  79-100;  official  life  in  St. 
Petersburg,  ii.  101-116;  censorship  of 
newspapers  and  books,  li.  102 ;  troubles 
with  Russian- Americans,  IL  108:  let- 
ters from  cranks  concerning  Chicago 
Exposition,  11. 107 ;  entertainments  at 
the  Winter  Palace  and  court  balls,  11. 
109,  110;  court  episodes,  ii.  111.;  wed- 
ding of  the  Grand  Duodcms  Xenia,  iL 
118 ;  funeral  of  the  Duchess  Catherine, 
IL  114;  muBic  in  Russia,  ii.  114;  thea- 
ters, 11.  116;  excursions,  12.  116;  resig- 
nation. 11. 116 

Xnsio,  nmt  lessons,  L  il;   iit    'rinity 


GhnxclL  ii  876;  at  "Lieblg  OasBlcal 
Ooncerts,"  i  40;  his  eqlovment  of 
Frieze,  L  978;  of  music  at  Berlin,  11. 
996,  240,  546 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  honorary  com- 
missioner to,  1. 181, 486. 478, 511 ;  report 
on  courses  of  study  in  political  and 
economic  science  in  European  univer- 
sities, 1.  378,  11.  402 ;  a  member  of  the 
Jury  on  awards,  i.  519;  his  souvenir  of 
Meissonier,  1.  5U ;  his  speech  on  Edi- 
son*8  behalf,  i.  514;  visits  to  institn- 
tions  of  leamlug,  1. 699 ;  to  the  Reform 
School  at  Mettray,  1.  693;  a  member  of 
the  international  couj'right  conven- 
tion, L  624;  his  speech  at  the  closing 
banquet,  1.  626 ;  received  officers'  cross 
of  tbe  Legion  of  Honor,  i.  696 
Paris  student  days,  1. 84,  87, 446 ;  walking 

tour  in  France,  1.  86 
Physical  education,  early  boyhood,  L  8 ; 
at  Syracuse  Academy,  L  11 ;  boating 
at  Yale  College,  1. 88 
Political  life 
1839-1867,  early  political  life:  hears 
name  of  Martin  Van  Bnren  in  school 
catechism,  L  46;  recollections  of 
ELarrison  and  Tyler  campaign  of 
1840,  1.  46-61;  thought  creation  of 
Sub-Treasury  a  "  wicked  outrage," 
L  69;  Tyler  appeared  the  "  incarna- 
tion of  evil,*^L  63;  recollections  of 
Polk  and  Dallas  campaign  of  1844, 
i  63-65;  impression  made  by  lectures 
of  John  Parker  Hale,  1.  66;  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  campaign  of  1848, 1. 66- 
60;  recollections  of  State  conven- 
tions, L  57 :  left  his  fatlier's  party.  L 
60;  feeling  of  abhorrence  for  Ful- 
more,  1. 60;  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and 
the  Jerry  Rescue,  1. 60-64 ;  one  of  the 
few  Yale  students  to  remain  anti- 
slavery,  1.  67;  essays  and  speeches 
against  slavery,  at  Yale,  1 68 ;  doubts 
as  to  his  position  on  slavery  ques- 
tion, 1.  68,  69;  influence  of  James 
Hadley  ,1. 69;  commencementspeech, 
"Modem  Oracles,'*  L  70;  influence 
of  Thomas  Hart  Seymour,  i.  70, 79; 
attach^  at  St.  Petersburg,  1854-1866, 
1.  447-479 ;  study  of  Jeflbrson.  L  38, 
70;  discujBsion  with  Erving  in  the 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  1.  71; 
political  studies  at  University  of 
Berlin,  1. 79 ;  return  to  America,  1. 79 : 
favored  John  C.  Fremont,  published 
articles  in  the  interest  of  anti-slav- 
ery, 1.  73;  cast  his  first  vote  fbr 
Fremont  in  1866,  1.  73-76;  visited 
Washington  in  1867,  I.  76;  refused 
presentation  to  President  Pierce,  i. 
77 ;  influence  of  Buchanan's  inaugu- 
ral address,  1. 77 ;  visit  to  Congress. 
L  78 ;  lectures  on  Russia  and  the  serf 
system,  1.80-82 
1867-1864,  Civil  War  period :  aim  of  his 
teaching  at  University  of  Michigan, 
L  83,  87;  his  lectures  outside  of  the 
university,  i.  84 ;  presiding  officer  at 
discussions  by  students,  1.86;  intei^ 
est  in  speeches  of  Carl  Scburz,  i.  86  v 
reads  first  account  of  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  L  88 ;  volunteers  to  go  to  the 
war  but  is  rejected,  1.  89 ;  assists  in 
raising  and  equipping  troops,  i.  89 ; 
dear  friends  in  the  war,  C  90,  91 ; 
military  drill  for  students,  1.  91; 
breakdown  in  health  and  start  for 
Europe,  i.  92 ;  changes  mind,  returns 
home,  and  enters  the  governorship 
campaign  of  1868  as  a  speaker,  1. 93; 
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▼UAti  Bofope  ftt  the  iuggefltion  of 
Thnrlow  weed,  1.  98;  flndii  bitter 
feeling  amIiMt  the  United  States,  1. 
98-96 ;  puDltfihed  reply  to  Dr.  Rn»- 
■eU'8  *'  American  Diary  '*  in  the  Lon- 
don **  Times,'*  I.  94,  99;  metCaimes 
In  Dublin,  i.  95;  found  Frenchmen 
indifferent,  i.  96;  at  Prankfort-on- 
the>Maln  met  Consul-General  Mur- 
phy, 1.  97;  contributed  to  paper 
oalled  **  L'Borope,"  i.  97 ;  Fourth  of 
July  anniversary  at  Heidelberg,  1. 
96;  return  to  Amerioa,  i.  99;  speech 
in  the  New  York  Senate,  on  the  war 
bounty  bill,  concerning  the  issue  of 

eper  money  during  the  French 
evolution,  1. 118-118 
1864-1867,  senatonblp  at  Albf«y :  elec- 
tion to  Senate.  1. 99;  equipment  for 
senatorial  duties,  1. 100, 101 ;  young- 
est member  of  the  Senate,  1.  lOi; 
eoUeagues,  1.  101-106 ;  appointment 
to  ▼ariouA  committees,  1. 106;  maiden 
speech  on  the  governor's  message,  i. 
105;  attitude  toward  the  land-grant 
fund.  L  106.  296, 880;  codification  of 
the  educational  laws,  1.  107 ;  State 
normal  school  bill,  1.  107;  work  on 
the  special  committee  Investigating 
the  "Health  Department"  in  New 
York  Ci^,  L  101^111 ;  opposes  plan 
of  Catholic  priests  for  acquiring 
Ward's  Island,  1.  ill;  sneeoh  in  the 
Senate  on  the  iwunty  bill.  1. 112-1 16 ; 
•ubstitnte  delegate  to  National  Con- 
vention at  Balmnore,  i.  117 :  visit  to 
Washington  and  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  1. 181 ;  1866 :  eflbrts  to 
secure  the  charter  for  Cornell  Uni- 
Terstty,  1.  138 ;  death  of  Lincoln,  1. 
198;  delivers  oration  in  the  Senate, 
L  138,  134;  renomination  to  Senate, 
L  136 ;  1866 :  reports  on  the  iuvesti- 
fBtton  of  the  New  York  **  Health 
iM^artment,"  L  196;  commence- 
ment address  at  Yale.  **The  Great- 
est Foe  of  Republics,"  1. 137 :  election 
to  a  professorship  at  Yale  declined, 
L  137 ;  the  trial  of  an  Oneida  County 
Indge  for  "  bounty  Jumping/'  1. 138 ; 
President  Johnson^H  visit  to  the 
North  and  his  reception  by  the  New 
York  Senate.  1.  138-183;  1867:  his 
speech  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Boscoe  Conkltng  for  United  States 
senator,  i.  186-187 ;  efforts  for  the  bill 
to  Improve  the  procedure  in  crimi- 
nal oases,  1.  137-189 ;  relations  with 
Judge  Folger,  1.  189,  140 ;  efforts  to 
defeat  the  Podus  Canal  Bill.  i.  140- 
143;  Interest  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  L  143-146:  delegate  to 
State  Convention,  political  speeches, 

1. 148 

1868-1871,  General  Grant  and  Santo 
Domingo :  visit  to  Auburn  to  hear 
Mr.  Seward,  i.  160;  at  State  Judici- 
ary Convention  of  1670  nominated 
Charles  Andrews  as  Judge  of  Court 
of  Appeals,  1.  163;  secured  Judge 
Folgers  nomination,  i.  163;  meeting 
with  General  Grant,  I.  164;  a  dele- 

gte  to  State  Convention  of  1870, 1. 
t;  a  member  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Commission,  1. 167. 169,  484.  483-607 
1873,  Greeley  campaign :  public  recep- 
tion of  Greeley  in  New  York,  1. 169; 
W.  becomes  president  of  State  Con- 
vention in  1871,  1.  164-167 ;  attacks 
by  newspapers,  bribing  charges,  L 
168, 160;  a  substitute  delegate  to  the 


RepnbUcan  National  Convention  In 
1879,  1.  171;  speeches,  t  173:  Grant 
reSlected,  1. 173 :  meeting  with  Bam* 
uel  J.  Tilden.  i  174 ;  an  elector  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College, 
i.  174;  visit  to  the  South,  1. 176 
1871-1881,  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Gaifleld: 
impressions  of  {resident  Grants  i. 
177 ;  and  meetings  with,  in  Europe, 
1.  180;  the  President's  purpose  to 
make  W.  Secretary  of  Stete,  L  181 ; 
commissioner  to  tne  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1878,  i.  181,  486, 611;  interest 
in  the  Hayes  campaign  of  1878,  L 
183-188;  minister  to  Germany  in 
18T9, 1. 188,  484, 638 ;  address  at  cele- 
bration of  Garfield's  funeral,  L  191 
1881-1884,  Arthur,  Oevetand,  and 
Blaine :  efforts  for  reform  in  the  etvll 
service,  L  194-197;  address  in  New 
York  in  "The  New  Germany.'*  L 
198;  address  at  Yale  on  *'The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy  to 
the  Twentieth  "  i.  900;  address  at 
the  fimeral  of  Eduard  Lasker,  L  901 ; 
delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1884,  L  901-207 ;  supports  Bfr. 
Blaine.  1 906 ;  experience  as  presid- 
ing ofllcer  of  a  Syracuse  mass-meet- 
ing. 1. 310 
1884-1891,  Hendricks,  Sherman,  Banr 
croft,  and  others:  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, meetings  with  nnblio  men,  1. 
913-991:  resignation  of  presldeney  of 
the  uni versltyt  t  993 ;  a  position  on 
the  Interstate  RallwayCommission, 
offered  by  President  Cleveland,  de- 
clined, 1. 333;  trip  to  Europe,  1.  399; 
urged  to  accept  nomination  to  Con- 
gress, but  declined,  t.  398 ;  mensber 
of  a  committee  on  dvil-servioe  re- 
form, 1.  294 ;  argument  bef6re  Presi- 
dent Harrison,!.  936 
1891-1904,'  McKlnley  and  Boose  velt: 
oandidaor  for  the  govenwiship  of 
New  York,  interviews  with  Tlionias 
C.  Piatt,  not  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention, i.  29^-286;  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, i.  3S6,  IL  8-116;  member  of  a 
oommisflion  to  Investigate  the  Vene- 
snelan*  Guiana  boundary  line,  L  937, 
IL  117-180;  part  in  the  MeKinley 
campaign  of  1896. 1. 987:  addresses  in 
Western  nniversltiee,  i  989:  experi- 
ence in  the  Minnesota  leglsiatiiTe,  L 
989-941;  appointed  ambassador  to 
Germany,!.  941, 11. 18i;  president  of 
tiie  American  delegation  at  The 
Hague  Peaoe  Conference,  IL  960; 
urged  to  aooept  candidacy  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1900,  i.  949 ;  buteu^- 
gested  the  name  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, 1.  943;  address  at  CorneO  on 
"  The  True  C6nduct  of  Student  Life,** 
i.  944:  visits  to  Washington,  inter- 
views with  PresidcutMcKinler,  1.944- 
246;  with  President  Roosevelt,  1. 347 
Politics,  dlsUke  of,  1. 968 
"Politics  and  religion,  Mr.  White's,  are 

Cornell  VniTersity,"  i.  901 
Religious  development,  first  recollec- 
tions of  public  worship,  11.  616;  inflii- 
ence  of  Henry  Gregoiy,  li.  617,  618 ; 
ftkmily  infliienees,  11.  619:  rerelatlona 
of  the  *«rreullne  Manuat**  iL  698;  in- 
flnenoe  of  Bishop  DeLancey,  it.  694  ; 
results  of  "Christian  evidences,'*  ii. 
697;  influence  of  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism. 11.  099-641 ;  of  htttor- 
IcaT  reading.  11.  632;  religions  views 
broadened  ny  experienoes  tn  Bnra^ep 
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186S-1866,  n.  843-M6:  iBfluenoe  of 
George  Park  Flelier,  iL  567 ;  readings 
in  eooleBiaBtleal  liJitonr,  IL  068;  infln- 
ence  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold/'  it. 
AM;  of  preaeli6n  at  ComeU  Univer- 
sity, 11.  664;  of  tlie  Positlvlst  Conven* 
tloie  at  London,  11.  666;  impreeslon 
made  by  the  **  Bible  for  Learners,'*  11. 
606)  reeognlClon  of  an  evolntton  In 
reUgtoos  beliefs,  11.  668-6T8 
(Santo  Domingo  Oonmiisslony  1871,  a 
member  of,  1. 167, 168, 160, 484, 488 ;  goes 
to  Washington  for  instraottons,  1. 484 ; 
hears  and  talks  with  leading  men,  1. 
484-487;  given  a  special  charge  by 
President  Grant,  1.  487;  in  charge  of 
the  selentlflo  experts,  i.  488;  confer- 
ence with  choroh  authoiities,  L  489; 
conducts  expedition  across  the  moun- 
tains, 1. 49S-600;  presented  with  a  rifle, 
1 496 ;  study  of  earthquakes,  i.  496 ;  ex- 
perience with  a  priest  at  Vega,  L  407 ; 
with  cockroaches,  1.  499, 600;  the  com- 
mission in  Jamaica,  L  502 ;  Incident  on 
the  Potomac  steamer,  1. 604 ;  report  of 
the  commission,  1.  606 
Seal  ring,  use  of,  1. 174, 11.  346 
Throat  troubles,  cause  of,  1.  488 
University  of  Michigan,  election  to  pro- 
fessorship  of  history  and  English  lit- 
erature, 1.  42,  83,  88,  367;  aim  of  his 
teaching,  1.  88,  87,  256,  266,  902;  his 
methods  of  teaching  history,  1. 267-264 ; 
knowledge  of  geography  as  a  basis  for 
historiral  study,  i.  268;  **  extempora- 
neous speaking,'*  1.  260, 261 ;  use  of  in- 
terleaved syllabus  in  lecture-room,  1. 
262;  use  of  original  material  in  leo- 
tnre-room,  1.  363;  presided  over  stu- 
dents* disonssious,  1.  364;  difficulties 
with  students,  1.  866-268:  lectures 
throughout  Michigan  and  other  States, 
1. 368-371 ;  a  young  David,  prepared  by 
W.,  makes  speech  in  Ann  Arbor,  on 
free  trade,  1. 371 ;  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Tappan  and  prof essors,  1.  373-280;  re- 
lations with  Dr.  Tappan,  i.  381 ;  plants 
trees  on  the  campus,  1.  383 ;  students* 
military  drill,  1.  91;  students  in  the 
war,  1.  90,  388;  severs  his  connection 
with  the  university,  1. 383 
Venezuelan  commlsnouer,  1896-1896,  L 
387,  IL  U7-130 ;  duty,  to  study  and  re- 
port on  material  brought  in,  ii.  123; 
acquaintance  with  leading  men  at 
Washington,  11. 126 ;  visit  to  Monti- 
ceUo  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
11.  128, 139 
Yale  Ck)Uege,  life  and  studies  at,  1.  26 ; 
faulty  system  of  instruction,  1.  26-29; 
influence   of  fellow-students,   1.  80; 

geatest  interest  in  political  and  hls- 
rical  studies,  1.  80 ;  prize  essays,  L 
81-88 ;  vocal  gymnastics,  1.  83 ;  Inter- 
est in  boating,  i.  S3 ;  influence  of  Yale 
on  the  "Cornell  idea,"  1.  289;  ad- 
dresses and  speeches  against  slaveir, 
1. 68,  70 ;  election  to  professorship  in 
School  of  Art  declined,  1.  137,  367, 11. 
667 ;  resident  graduate  in  1866,  i.  366 ; 
hopes  for  historical  professorship,  1. 
266 ;  representative  of,  at  the  Bodleian 
tercentenary  at  Oxford,  ii.  306 
'    White,  Asa  (grandfather),  1.  36 

White,  Gilbert,  of  Selborne,  W.'s  visit  to 

the  grave  of,  11.  481 
White,  Hamilton  (uncle),  1.  87 
White,  Horace  (father),  earlv  responsi- 
bilities, L  6;  great  respect  for  men  of 
thought,  1.  6;  church  relations,  ii.  613, 
614 ;  in  charge  of  bank  at  Syracuse,  1.  8» 


U.  617 :  oetlye  part  in  eetabllsbing  parirti 
school,  1. 17 ;  opposition  to  Bon*s leaving 
Geneva  College,  i.  33 ;  accompanies  son 
to  Yfde,  1.  36;' encourages  him  to  work 
for  prizes,  L  83:  in  politics,  a  devoted 
Whig,  1.  46 :  attitude  toward  abolition- 
ists, 1.  66 ;  death  of,  1.  86 

White,  Peregrine,  tradlUou  concomiug, 
1.4 

White,  Sir  William,  British  ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  11.  440 

Whiting,  Judge,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  New  York  **  Health  Department,'* 

1.  108-111 
Whlton.  James  Morris,  Jonmallst,  of  the 

Yale  class  of  1868,  i.  354 
Wieting.  John,  1. 183 
Wilder,  Burt,  leotnrar  at  Yale  University, 

1.363 

Wilhelmlna,  Queen  of  Holland,  her  recep- 
tion of  the  members  of  The  Hague  Peace 
Gonferenoe,  11.  967, 381 

WiUard  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  creation 
of,  i.  833-394 

William  I,  his  golden  wedding  festivities, 

I.  583 ;  his  welcome  to  W.,  1.  638 ;  W.'s 
acquaintance  with,  i.  673,  673 

William  II,  as  prince,  1.  633,  11.  218.  319: 
W.*s  presentation  to,  as  ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  it  185, 136, 334 ;  on  the 
*' open-door  **  policy  for  China,  U.  168; 
his  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine^ 
11. 164, 338 ;  his  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  11, 
230;  his  speeches  to  young  recruits,  11. 
331;  the  '^Caligula*'  pamphlet,  11.  333; 
his  knowledge  of  art  and  muRlc,  11.  335 ; 
his  interest  In  dramatic  art,  11.  336-338; 
in  education,  11.  239;  in  city  improve- 
ments, 11.  339 ;  in  literature,  11.  331 ;  his 
freedom  from  fads,  11.  383 ;  his  gifts  us 
a  statesman,  his  devotion  to  the  army 
and  navy ,41.  333;  his  ability  in  selecting 
men,  it  234 ;  his  relation  to  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  11. 234 ;  his  devotion  to  work, 

II.  236;  his  view  of  international  ques- 
tions, 11.  235;  the  breadth  of  his  views, 
11  237;  his  impulsiveness,  11.  238;  his 
sympathv  with  the  worklngineu,  ii.  239; 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  11.  339 ;  his  re- 
ligious views,  ii.  339 ;  his  dealings  wi^ 
Roiuan  Catholics,  Ii  340;  his  theory  of 
monarchy,  11. 184, 343 ;  his  feeling  toward 
parliamentary  government,  11.  344 ;  his 
alleged  violations  of  the  German  Con- 
stitution, ii.  344;  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  during  the  Spanish  War, 
11. 345 ;  his  dealings  with  the  Venezuelan 
question,  11. 346 ;  uis  feelings  toward  the 
united  States,  11.  348 ;  summary  of  his 
position  in  contemitorary  history,  ii. 
340;  his  attitude  toward  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference,  ii.  336,  359,  393,  397, 
808 

Williams,  "  Cerro  Gordo,**  story  concem- 

Incr,  i.  216 
Williams,     Eleaxar     (the     Dauphin     of 

France  i ),  sermon  by,  IL  635,  536 
Wilson,  William    Dexter,    professor  of 

Cornell  University,  1.  381 ;  registrar,  1. 

436 
Wischniegradsky.at  the  Paris  Exiiosition 

of  1878,  i.  513;  uis  opinion  of  govern- 
ment railways,  ii.  34 
Witte,  Sergei  Vulievitch,  his  strength  and 

early  history,  his  ofTcr  of  loan  of  gold  to 

the  United  States,  ii.  33;  dismiHs^  from 

the  finance  ministry,  ii.  35  ■ 
WoeikoflT,  of  St  Petersburg  University, 

11.46 
Wolkenstein,   Austrian    ambassador   at 

St  Petersburg,  ii.  23 
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Wolkeast«la,  CouateM,  ber  salon,  ii.  46 
Wolkontky,  PriaMss,  her  salon,  it  46 
WolkoBiky.  Serge,  bis  ability  and  verea- 
tility,  his  leotures  in  the  United  States, 
ii.48 
Wood,  Fernando,  Mayor  of  New  York,  a 

"  brilliant  desperado,*"  i.  69 
Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  delegate  to  Na- 
tional (convention  of  i860,  i.  66 ;  lieuten- 
ant-ffOTemor  of  New  York.  L  141 ;  can- 
didate for  tbe  govemorsliip  in  1870,  1. 
166;  president  cif  the  Electoral  College, 
i.  174;  at  the  opening  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity i.  816 
Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight,  president  of 
Yale,  1.  28,  29 ;  attitude  on  tbe  slavery 
question,   1.   67;   his   support   of   W.*« 
views,  i.  426 ;  his  sermon  on  *'  Bighteous 
Anger,'*  ii.  631 
Wooiworth,  prinoipal  of  Cortland  Acad- 
emy, i.  6;  on  coeducation,  i.  396 
WoroasofF-Daschkoff,  his  honesty,  11.  43 
Wraakoy,  Qalkln,  and  the  Busslan  prison 
system,  iJ.  48 


Wttrtemberg,  King  of,  his  poblio  sptrli 

ii*  168 
Wtinburg  Palace,  i.  678 

Xavler,  St.  Prands,  W.'s  plan  for  a  stady 
-  oftheUfeof,U.  499 


Yale  College,  faulty  system  of  instruction 
at,  L  26-29;  ilrst  rowing  challenge  sent 
to  Harvard,  L  38;  diflerence  between 
the  Yale  and  Harvard  spirit,  ii.  487 ;  pro- 
slavery  tendency,  1.  66 ;  in  disrepute  in 
the  South,  L  67 ;  W.'s  ideal  for,  i.  289; 
gate-tower  in  memory  of  W.  W.  Phelpa, 
1. 289;  religious  influences  at,  Ii.  619 

••  Yale  Literary  Magasine,"  edited  by  W., 
t68,iL486 


Zom,  of  the  University  of  Konigsberst  * 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Conferanoe.  iL 
269,294 
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